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THIRD GRAND DIVISION 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

The regions included tinder the hcadinK of llic Middle 
East embrace the Indian Ocean, with so niiicli of the 
Asiatic Continent as lies east of the Cas|>iaii Sen und the 
Persian Gulf, excepting what has already been treated 
under the heading of the Far E:ist. 

In this region, interest attaches primarily to the great 
Indian peninsula, which, like China, has a recorded history 
reaching back for nearly five thousand years, hut, also like 
China, remained to Europeans a land of myth and marvel, 
hidden behind a curtain, of which a corner was raised at 
rare intervals, until the sixteenth century of our era. 

Eastward of India prot>er lies the great double peninsula 
of Further India or Indo-China, half Indian and half 
Chinese in its associations. North lies the mysterious 
hidden land of Tibet, and beyond that — with Siberia on its 
northern and China on its eastern boundary — the vast 
Central Asian territory which bears the general name of 
Turke an, the home of nomad hordes that, from time 
to time, .lave conquered and deviistated half Europe as well 
as ail Asia. 

Finally, our division includes Afghanistan and Dahi- 
chistan, lands whose history is in part bound up with the 
Ne.arer East and the Empire of Persiii, but whose most 
intimate connection is with Turkestan and India. 

PLAN 

THE INTEREST & IMPORTANCE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

Angua Bamllton 

INDIA 

sir William Lee-Wamer, Professor Emil Schmidt, 
and Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 

CEYLON 

Professor Emil Schmidt and Arthur D. Innes, M.A, 

FURTHER INDIA 

J. G. D, Campbell, M.A.. Arthur D. Innes, M.A., 

and other writers 

THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Professor Karl Weula 

CENTRAL ASIA 

Francis H, Skrlns, Or. H. Schurts and other writers 


For full contents and page number.! see Index 





the middle east division of the harmsworth history of the world 

Pollowin? our progress westward we proceed now to the blsteiy of the Asiatic countries on Ue north of the 
liidtan Ocean. These include India and Ceylon and the great peninsula which is best described as Farther 
India: Burma, -•Sian, Annam, and conteuous countries. The Indian Ocean Itsell and the lands which bomr on 
India to the north and west— Tibet, Turkestan, Afghanistan and Balnchistanr-also come within this division. 
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OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


THE INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE 

OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


BY ANGUS 

A lthough the boundaries of the 
IMiddle East are well known, for the 
purposes of this history they may be 
regarded as including (a) Central Asia : 
A^hanistan, Baluchistan, Turkestan, and 
Tibet ; (b) Further India : Siam, Annam, 
Burma, Tonquin, Cochin China, and Cam- 
bodia ; (c) India, with the little independent 
states of Nepal and Bhutan, and the 
island of Ceylon. Within this region tlte 
physiography of Asia nowhere shows to 
such advantage as in the elevated uplands, 
wlierc a central tableland, at once the 
loftiest and most extensive in the world, 
is buttressed by stu])endous orological 
development. Covering some 3.000,000 
square miles, the central tableland is 
intersected by high ranges which enclose 
a number of plateaus, while it is also 
marked in the Gobi De.sert and in the 
Lob Nor basin by extensive depressions. 
Towering above these uplands, which 
reach in the Tibetan plateau a height of 
from 14,000 feet to 15,000 feet, in the 
Pamir plateau g.ooo feet to 12,000 feet, 
and in the Iranian plateau 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, are the lofty crests of the 
Himalayas, Tian-shan, Kun Lun, Altai 
and Mustagh Ata. 

Radiating from the Great Pamir, as 
the pivot of several converging systems, 
arc the Hindu Kush and the Mu.stagh Ata 
or Kara Koram Mountains from the 
south-west and south-east, the Kun Lun 
from the east and the Tian-shan from the 
north-east. 'The Pamir plateau covers 


HAMILTON 

some 30,000 square miles and in it-s 
southern limits connects the Mustagh Ala 
with the Hindu Kush by a ridge whicli 
serves as the water parting between the 
basins of the Upper 6.xus and the Indus. 
To the north it acts as the water divide 
between the Zarafshan and the Syr-daria. 
The Tibetan tableland is no less intimately 
identified with the orography of the 
Middle East, but, lying between the 
Himalayas and the Kun Lun Mountains, 
it is the least accessible ]x>rtion of this 
highland region. 

Tlic dominating feature of the mountain 
system of Mid-Asia is found in the gigantic 
mass which, in the shajie of the Hindu 
Kush, Kara Koram, and Himalayas, forms 
the true water i>arling between the inland 
and .seaward drainage of the Middle East. 
Divided into a western, central, and 
eastern section, the mountains constitute 
themselves the southern .scarp, of the 
central tableland and extend some 2,000 
miles in one uninterrupted curve, from 
the eastern extremity of Assam to the low 
hills which lie to the north of Hokluira. 
varying in width throughout from lot; 
to 500 miles. The eastern .section of the 
great divide contributes the Ncj)al high- 
lands as well as Sikkim and Bhutan to 
the general rise of the Indian frontier, 
and maintains a mean elevation oi 16,000 
feet. 

These three purely frontier territories, 
Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, of which 
Sikkim long since has been incorporated 
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with the dominions of India, nestle high 
up on the southern slopes of the inner 
range of the Himalayas. As may be 
imagined thev are wholly mountainous. 
Their primitive and rugged character, 
too, is quite uninfluenced by Indian 
civilisation. Nepal, the largest, is a mere 
strip, some 500 miles in length and 160 
B. , r.1. niiles broad, descending from 

State* o e heights of the Himalayas 
Himaleyui 

““*** contracting terraces. At the 
same time the Nepal highlands are crowned 
by the highest elevations on the face of the 
globe. A right-angle ridge, 12,000 feet 
in height, separates Nepal from Sikkim, 
while the most easterly of the three, as 
also the most exposed, is Bhutan. Four 
hundred miles in extent and extremely 
elevated, it is at once the bleakest and the 
most beautiful part of the Himalaya 
region. 

Throughout the line of the Himalaya 
s3«tom the serried continuity of the 
various jiarallel chains and ridges com- 
posing it is broken occasionally by some 
signal peak of marvellous altitude. The 
extreme westerly .sections of the Hindu 
Kush do not disclose this irruptive 
grandeur in any great degree, and it Is not 
until the Tirieh Mir, near the Nuksan Pass, 
now fixed at 25,000 feet, is reached that 
a really formidable height presents itself. 
Tengri Khan, the central point of the 
Tian-shan, however, records an identical 
elevation. Unlike the Hindu Kush, the 
Kara Koram chain offers quite a selection 
of lofty peaks ; but then the mean 
elevation of the Jfustagh Ata, by which 
name the eastern extension of the Hindu 
Kush is more jirecisely described, is rarely 
less than 18,000 feet. The highest points 
occur close within the angles formed by 
the convergence of the Hindu Kush and 
the Hustagh Ata, and between the Gilgit 
valley and the Kara Koram Pa.ss. In 
connection with the former, Sven Hedin 
, fi.xed the highest point on 

p *k Jlustagh Ata itself at 

catral A*i. 25,000 feet while in the latter 
there are the Dapsang, 28,000 
feet, and Peak K^ 28,2^8 feet. In the 
Himalayas proper there is even a greater 
wealth of distinctive elevation, and no 
less than forty peaks are known to e.\ceed 
24,000 feet. 

If the mountain systems of the northern 
|)art of the Middle East appear to belong 
to a single family, no such idiosyncrasy 
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may be said to distinguish its rivers, and, 
whether the area concerned is the steppe 
of Eastern and Western Turkastan, the 
Iranian plateau, the elevated tablelands 
of the Himalayas, or the Great Plain and 
Deccan plateau of the Indian peninsula, 
there Is very little reciprocity between the 
respective systems of drainage. In con- 
nection with the former the Tarim River 
constitutes Lob Nor the basin of Chinese 
Turkestan by draining the northern 
watershed of the Tian-slmn, Mustagh, and 
Kun Lun mountains, much as the Aral 
Sea receives through the Amu-daria and 
the Syr-daria the drainage of Russian 
and Afghan Turkestan. At the same 
time, while the flow from the northern 
slopes of the Pamir plateau, the Hindu 
Kush and the Paropamisus goes to the 
Aral, the .southern slop^ of the Hindu 
Kush drain to the Arabian Sea through 
the Indus river, in the drainage system 
of which North-eastern Afghanistan is 
embodied. 

Afghanistan boasts a three-fold swtem 
of drainage. Although the areas already 
mentioned drain to the Aral and to the 
__ _ Indus, a much larger proportion 

w*t k d of the countr5r, at least 200,000 
.^*r* ‘“'square miles in extent, drains 
‘ into the Seistan Lake, in 
the main through the Helmund river. 
Unlike Afghanistan, Baluchistan possesses 
no particular system, inland or seawards, 
and in many respects is as waterless as 
the Sahara. East of the Hindu Kush, at 
its meeting with the Mustagh, the presence 
of the water parting is manifested by the 
southern flow that is here given to the 
drainage of the watershed. From this 
point the main conduit southwards to the 
Arabian Sea is the Indus ; further east 
the Ganges carries the drainage of the 
Himalayas, and the Brahmaputra that of 
the Tibetan highlands and their more 
remote hinterland, to the Bay of Ben^. 

From the ba.se of the Himalaj^n slopes 
a triangular peninsula projects southwards 
to Cape Comorin, possessing, between the 
delta of the Ganges-Brahmaputra on the 
east, and the delta of the Indus on the 
west, a length of i,goo miles on each face. 
Brealdng away from the foot of the 
mountains is the Great Plain of India, 
with an extreme elevation of 1,000 feet 
and an area of 500,000 square miles, but 
draining entirely to the Indus and the 
Ganges. South of this plain there rises 
the Deccan tableland, with a general level 
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of about 2,000 feet and of a vast dimension. 
There is much that Ls distinctive about 
these two features of the Indian peninsula. 
The deltaic area is conspicuous for its 
richness and size, while the plateau is no 
less remarkable from the manner in which 
it preserves a continuity of character 
undisturbed by the encroachments of 
various containing hills. But the Ghats, 
which enclose the Deccan on the eastern 
and western sides, and the Xilgiris, which 
fulfil a similar purpose at its southern 
extremity, do not complete the mountain 
sjretem of Southern India. 

Beyond the Nilgiris the orographic 
formation of the peninsula is carried on by 
the Palni Hills, while the highest elevations 
that are to be found south of the Hima- 
lajms exist in the .\namalai Hills, 9,700 
feet. Occupying the apex of the Indian 
triangle, by means of Adam's Bridge, 
these hills link together the Indian and 
Cingalese mountain systems. The most 
remarkable feature of the Southem upland, 
however, is the pronounced indindualism 
which characterises its fluvial drainage. 
Unlike the central tableland in the north, 
_. , which drains sea^vards only 

, through the three rivers, Indus, 

- Ganges, and Brahmaputra, the 

” Deccan is scored by no lass than 

fifty separate systems. In spite of this, 
the central tableland dismisses to the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal 
respectively a greater volume of water 
in any one of its three streams than the 
Deccan discharges to any source through- 
out its entire sj-stem. In this connection, 
too, it should be borne in mind that the 
Indian peninsula drains always to the 
sea, an inland — to the Aral Sea and I-ob 
Nor — as well as a seaward flow, describing 
the systems of Mid-Asia. 

Although Eastern A.ssam has been 
indicated as the termination of the main 
water divide of the northern jiart of the 
Middle East, tliere is such an appreciable 
watershed connection between the Hima- 
layas and Further India that the oro- 
graphic influence of the mainland can be 
said to have penet.ated the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula for some considerable distance. 
In a strictly scientific sense it has yet to 
be shown whether Further India possesses 
an independent highland .system. If there 
is any doubt about the precise connection 
between the ranges of the Indo-Chinese and 
those of the Tibetan mass, there is no 
doubt that the rivers of Northern India 


and Indo-China. as well as the Yangt.se 
and Hoang-ho of China Proiwr, find theii 
origin in the Tibetan plateau. 

In a region as vast as the Aliddle East, 
there is necessarily much diversity in the 
s5'slem.s of natural economy that a[>ply 
to it. Extremes arc touched in so many 
directions, and under such a variety of 
CUmktle subjects, that comparison 
I. is liable to beget confusion 
rather than to add to our 
general knowledge of this 
division of the Asiatic continent. None the 
less, the salient features of the Middle East 
present an attractive study and in many 
places disclose considerable unsuspected 
uniformity throughout vast areas. An 
example of this is to be noticed in the 
similarity of the climatic influences which 
affect the Aral basin on the one hand, and 
the Pamir, Tibetan, and Tian-.shan uplands 
in another direction. Although the 
former is only slightly raised above sea- 
level, and the altitude of the latter varies 
between 12,000 feet and 18,000 feet, the 
climatic conditions of either area preserve 
the same fierce heat, identical periods of 
protracted drought, and the same intense 
cold. 

India and Further India naturally 
respond to a different set of circumstances 
in the composition of their climates. 
India particularly is held at a disadvan- 
tage, since, although retaining the pheno- 
mena which produce a brisk climate, the 
benefit of possession is destroyed by the 
conflicting jjhysical conditions of the 
{wninsiila. While the effects of tmpical 
latitude, therefore, are tempered by the 
elevation of the Deccan tableland, great 
heat prevails everywhere because through 
their extreme altitude the Himalaya 
highlands intercept the cooling currents 
from the northern tablelands and, reflect- 
ing the .solar rays, intensify the fiery blasts 
which proceed from the furnaces of the 
Indian deserts. In s])itc of an all-per- 
„ . vading heat, there is an even 

Rkiala distribution of humidity over 
India entire iieninsula. Arising 

from the Indian Ocean during 
the incidence of the monsoon, neither the 
Deccan plateau nor its circumambient 
ranges are high enough to arrest the pass- 
age of the rainclouds, which, spreading 
farther and farther inland, ultimately 
precipitate their contents iigainst the 
southern slopes of the main continental 
divide. 
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Save in the extreme north, on the up- 
lands of the Burmo-Chinese frontier. 
Further India is subject wholly to tropical 
conditions, exaggerated rather than im- 
proved by the oceanic environment of 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Unendowed 
with sufficiently modifying elevation, an 
excess of moisture is accompanied by 
. enervating heat, while the 

^ ‘“‘.J® absence of a cold-weather 

oa **<>»■ Season, resembling that which 
Around India ^ 

India, renders the climate of Indo-China 
peculiarly trying. Examination of the 
climatic conditions of the Middle East 
would not be complete without a brief 
glance at the countries affected by the 
Iranian plateau. Although extremes of 
temperature distinguish both Afghani- 
stan and Baluchistan, by reason of the 
proximity of the Arabian Sea there is 
much greater humidity in Biluchistan 
than in Afghanistan. At the same time, 
while the heat of Afghanistan is more 
inten.se than that which prevails in many 

E arts of Bengal, no district of Asia is 
otter than certain parts of Baluchistan. 
Yet, so long as terrific heat is unaccom- 
panied by moisture, the prevailing con- 
ditions of climate are usually salubrious, 
although the heat of Baluchistan is aggra- 
vated by devastating sand stornas. In 
this connection it is only in the lowland 
districts between the Oxus and the northern 
slope of the Hindu Kush that fevers are 
endemic in this part of the Middle East. 

nic urological traverse formed by the 
three .systems, Hindu Kush, Mustagh' 
and the Himalayas, establishes not only 
the water parting of this section of the 
Asiatic continent, but the line of demarca- 
tion between the northern and southern 
flora, fauna and ornithology. Although 
the bleakness of the Asiatic highlands and 
their accompanying expanses of barren 
])lain iirecliides a plentiful arboreal growth 
from distinguishing the heart of the Middle 
„ East, the region is by no means 

unproductive. The extreme 
Altitudes ^^Ititudes are necessarily desti- 
tute ; the valleys are stony 
and the mountain sides denuded of vege- 
tation, but plateaux of 12,000 ft. are 
covered with rank grasses, while the 
secondary elevations are marked by an 
extensive distribution of mountain ash, 
poplar, pine, and larch. It is impossible to 
observe a definite line between tropical 
and non-tropical flora in Central Asiatic 
IT26 


highland areas since, owing to the vagaries 
of the climate of the Middle East, sub- 
tropical life occasionally breaks out in the 
so-called temperate zones. 

It is not until the mountain systems 
of the north have been exchanged for llu 
sweltering plains of the Indian peninsula 
or the deltaic valleys of Indo-China, thai 
a genuinely distinctive element appears in 
Mid-Asian vegetation. Although signal 
success attends in the almost tropical areas 
of tlie Great Plain of India, the cultivation 
of cereals, vegetables, and plants, that are 
characteristic of a cooler region, the 
main interests centre in the growing of 
crops of a distinctly tropical comple.xion 
— ^rice, tea, coffee, jute, indigo, cinchona, 
betel, poppy, oilseeds, in addition to a 
variety of aromatic products, eliciting 
indiscriminately the attentions of the 
ryots. No less notable is the change to be 
found in the trees and palms which, as 
indigenous to the Indian peninsula, and 
ignoring the species common to temperate 
as well as torrid zones, include ebony, 
teak, sandal-wood, mango, banyan, date, 
palmyra, and bamboo. Unlike the Indian 
_ _ , , peninsula, less than half of 

which actually lies within 

JurtturludU tropics, fndo-China or 
Further India is entirely 
tropical, a fact which an exuberant vegeta- 
tion quickly makes patent. Vanilla, sugar- 
cane, cloves, pepper, sago, ginger, cinna- 
mon, cotton, rice, tobacco, tea and coffee, 
besides products everywhere interchanp- 
able, flourish in the cultivated lani^ ; 
while in the primeval forests eagle- 
wood, teak, gum, gutta-percha, cardamum, 
coco-nut, and bamboo abound. 

As comprehensive in its flora as it is 
in the character of its mountain systems 
and in the nature of its rivers, plains, and 
climate, it is only in its fauna and or- 
nitholo^ that the Middle East allocates 
to it.sdf a number of specific tsrpes. 
Prominent among the species of the central 
uplands and along the line of the water 
parting there are m wild state the 3rak in 
Tibet ; the ass, the camel, and the dromedary 
in Eastern Turkestan. Further to the south 
there are the elephant, lion, tiger, leopard, 
rhinoceros and crocodile in India and 
Indo-China ; the lion, tiger, leopard and 
wolf in Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
Common to the entire area are the usual 
domestic animals — buffalo, horse, ox, 
sheep, and dog ; while, in addition, the 
dromedary, camel, elephant, the water 
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bufialo, the ass, and the yak have been India. South of the Hindu Kush, an Ar3ran 
reduced to the service of man. element prevails in the tribes forming the 

Although the Middle East itself is not population in Afghanistan and Baluchi- 
concerned with all the philological and stan, as well as towards Persia and the 
racial distinctions of Asia, a very confused northern plains of India. It is, however, 
ethnic distribution does fall within its in no way surprising that Aryan stock 
narrow limits. Roughly divided between should underlie the ethnography of the 
Monrolo -Tatars and Aryan - Caucasic southern areas of the Middle East, since the 
peoples by the line of the water parting, .. earliest habitat of this great 

the first fusion of the two races took place of ike*"*™* racial division were the 
within the western limits of the Aralo- jnuji, r.., valleys and mountains of the 
Caspian and . Lob Nor basins, when an Oxus watershed. Retiring 

intimacy arose between the Turki, who before the pressure of the Mongols, the 
frequented the unarable steppes of Eastern Ar3raii proples cros.sed over the main divide 
and Western Turkestan, and the Tajik, of Asia into the Peninsula. Although the 
who tilled the western cultivable zone, last to arrive from the north-west, they 
which so modified the Mongolic featur&s of did not . penetrate much beyond the 
the Turki that the race now resembles the northern plains, remaining principally 
Aryan Tajik in everything but si^eech. within the region covered by the basins 
In the east and south of Lob Nor, con- of the Indus and Ganges. Elsewhere, 
tinuing along the northern .slo])es of the indeed, were other races — the Dravidian 
watershed, a more Mongolic caste pre- in the Deccan and Ceylon, and the 
vailed, which now betrays itself in Bhutan Kolarian about the central ranges, the 
and on the Tibetan plateau ; while in latter being either the ahsolutc alwrigines 
Further India it is represented by the or the first arrivals in the country, 
assortment of Tibeto-Burman, Tai, and These latter branches of the human 
Chinese-Annamitic tribes that now occupy family represent, in jMint of fact, the 
_. _ the northern and north-, only distinctive stock that India has 

f th **** eastern frontiers of the produced, the Tibeto-Burman, Chine.se- 
MiddlcEaat peninsula. Although the Annamitic, and other Mongoloid reduc- 
presence of the mountains tioas along the Himalaya system, the 
prevented a Mongolic descent ujxm the Assam highlands and the Indo-China 
plains of India from the east from taking frontier being even more alien to India 
place, frequent Mongolic irruptions broke than the Aryan tribes themselves, 
over the wast, the residue of which has While the Kolarians belonged to the 
added so much to the ethnographic ^rer- lowest grade of human culture, and 
plexities of the Middle East. In this were wholly unresponsive, the Dravidians 
direction the line of mountains was were susceptible to the elevating in- 
pierced by two passages, the Kabul fluencas of the Aryans, who ultimately 
Valley on the north-west, and Makran applied to their own purpose the Dravidian 
on the we.st, with the re.sult that Mongolo- alphabet. To-day, moreover, the Dravi- 
Tatar stock predominates in Northern dian and Aryan peoples of India are 
Afghanistan. In Afghan-Turkestan the unified in a common S3rstem of caste that 
Hazaras, although now a Persian-speaking extended throughout Southern Asia, the 
people, are marked out by their physiog- ethics and principles of which were devised 
nomy as of Mongolic ancestry ; while the originally by the Aryan leaders as a pre- 
Kizzil Ba.shis of Kabul are Persian- caution against their numerical inferiority 
speaking, and the Ghilzais Pushtu-s]}eak- in the face of the more numer- 

ing, Turki tribes. In addition, there arc . * ous indigenous element. To 

the Usbegs and the Turkomans, eq^ually _"* * the four original dejgrees of 
possessii^ Turki descent. In Baluchistan, ^ caste at first proclaimed an 

too, the Brahuis, an aboriginal and numer- infinite variety has been added until the 
ous race occupying the eastern high- institution, which in its earliest conception 
lands, whose identity was long mysterious, referred to colour, now possesses hardly 
are now believed to spring from Mongolic any relation to its original form, 
or Dravidian progenitors. Following their invasion of India, the 

Excluding the Baluchistan highlands, Aryans passed into Persia, where they 
Afghan-Tunestan represents the extreme imposed their own forms upon the Semitic 
limit of Mongolic movement towards structure of civilisation already there. 
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Much as the Aryan language developed not be astonishing when the divergent 
into Sanscrit in India, so in Persia it gave cliaracteis of the original tribes .are borne 
birth to Pehlevi, in which the Zend Avesta in mind, nor is it remarkable that the 
of the Zoroastrians is written. In Balu- Aryan peoples should produce greater 
chistan, the Baluchis, as opposed to the e\udence of common linguistic origin than 
Brahuis, are Aryan ; and, north of the Mongolic or even the Caucasic races. 
Baluchi.stan, e.xtending from the axis of Less subject to conditions which necessarily 
the mountain .sj'stem in an indefinite imposed changes upon speech than the 
westerly direction across Atglranistan and nomadic northerners or the more ix)ly- 
Persia, are areas in which the Aryan races glot communities from the Caucasus, the 
e.\crcise, if not unchallenged, at least Aryans rapidly evolved a state of civilisa- 
uninterrupted, .sway. Many subdivisions tion in which language, manners, custom ; 
u of the Aryan family exist in and race type were identical, and through 

Afghanistan under the guise of which Aryan domination over Southern 
.* Afghans, Galchas, and Tajiks. Asia was established long before Mongolic 
g BUS Qf these the Afghans, or Pathans p^ples began to play havoc with the 
iUj they are called in iidia, are the most Middle East. It was, of course, by reason 
important. Claiming to be Ben-i-Israel, of this ascendancy that the Aryan language 
and insisting on descent from the tribes became a mother tongue to so large a 
who were carried into captivity by part of primitive mankind. In many 
Nebuchadnezzar, they are a Pu.shtu-.siieak- ways, therefore, the rise of these areas to 
ing peo]ile, posse.ssing, with all Pathans, their present imiwrtance dates back to 
the bond of a common speech, although the earliest age. Ever the cradle of the 
they do not admit other Paslitu people human race, they have aroused in turn 
to be Afghan. Further east, along the the attentions of brown, yellow, and fair 
crests of the watershed, an Aryan popula- peoples, while their possession has stimu- 
tion occupie.s Nepal, whUe there are lated the ambitions alike of the Moslem, 
Caucasic-Aryan indications among the _ . Christian, and Hindu. The 

tribes in Southern Siam and Cambodia. , further consideration of the 

Although the races of the Middle East Middle East concerns the 

may be classified broadly under one or commercial and political 

other of the four branches, Caucasic-Aryan a.spect of the region more than its general 
Mongolo-Tatar, Dravidian, and Kolarian, stnicture. At present the rights of three 
each group is divisible into .several sub- Powers — Russia in Central Asia, France 
.sections. In many cases, too, these sub- and Great Britain in Further India, and 
.sections, while physiologically in harmony, Great Britain in India as throughout the 
have develo]jed complete linguistic inde- areas lying to the south of the main water 
pendence. In this way, and considering divide — ^prevail in the several sections 
each division as a complete racial unit, the appropriated to them. France in Further 
Caucasic-Aryan peoples are affiliated with India, however, is committed to a policy 
six stock tongues : (i) Kartveli ; (2) which aims at the annexation of the 

Chcrke.ss ; (3] Chechenz ; (4) Lesghian ; whole of Indo-China, while Russia is no 
(5) Aryan ; (6) Semitic — the first four of less intent upon the absorption of Chinese 
which aiiperlain solely to the Caucasus re- Turkestan, The complexion which the 
gion ; while the Mongolo-Tatar races are Middle East will wear for the future 
identified with eight : (i) Tibeto-Burman ; promises to be of unusual interest’, for 
(2) Khasi ; {3) Mon; {4) Tai ; (3) Chi- the realisation of their aims by Russia and 
nese-Annamitic ; (6) Koreo- France foreshadows a considerable altera- 

****** Japane.se ; (7) Ural-Altaic ; (8) tion in the Iochs s/fliirf* of Great Britain. 
Middle EbbI affinities with Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 

‘ “ ' Dravidian and Kolarian are tra^, no less than prestige, would be 

more doubtful ; but it is held by those most affected by any modification of the tradi- 
competent to judge that, owing to con- tional powers which Gr^at Britain has so 
stant fusion of the specif, there is now long exercised there, since, if Russia and 
only a slight philological disparity between France were confirmed in a paramountcy 
many Dravidian and Ar3mn dialects. over Chinese Turkestan and Further India, 

Tlie e.xistence of so much linguistic the transfer would probably presage our 

difference among races now forming the exclusion from the markets of the region, 
branches of a single racial family should Angus Hamilton 
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THE TOMB OF AKBAR, INDIA'S GREATEST EMPEROR, AT SEC UNDR A 
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THE GREAT MOUNTAIN BARRIER OF THE NORTH OF INDIA 





THE SUPREME LAND OF MARVELS 


BY SIR WILLIAM LEE - WARNER. 
DR. E. SCHAIDT AND A. D. INNES 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


■yHERE is no tract of the earth’s surface 
* whose story appeals to the imagination 
so vividly, so intensely, as that of India; 
India is the supreme land of marvels, of 
mystery, of tlie supernatural ; of miracles 
which appeal to us not as the figments 
of superstitious ignorance, but as mani* 
_ , j festations of the incom))rehcn- 
rmi j sible. A land vast, unknowTi, 
w / “ unknowable, where the keenest 
of Western minds, after a 
lifetime of endeavour, profess that they 
know no more of the inner being of the 
people than they did at .the beginning. A 
land full of the grotesque, yet whose 
grotesqueness has a terrific quality — 
fantastic, yet solemn. A land of countle.ss 
revolutioiLS, where yet there seems to brood, 
changeless, eternal, the spirit of an imme- 
morial past. 

Utterly remote from the ideas and the 
civilisation of the conquering races of the 
West, India is, nevertheless, the first 
recorded home of a vast migratory wave 
of that same Aryan stock from which, in 
later ages, those conquering races sprang. 
Rome and Athens were yet in the womb of 
a far-off future, Troy and Mycenae were 
unborn, the great Sheikh Abraham had 
not founded his race, when the fair Aryan 
folk were sweeping over the plains of 
Hindustan. Before David sang, or Homer, 
their ballads were commemorating the 


deeds of their national heroes ; in the 
Land of the Five Rivers mothers were 
telling their children tales which sprang 
from the same sources as Grecian mytho- 
logy, Celtic folk-lore, and Teutonic legend. 
The ancient language of the conquerors 
was the eldest branch of that primal stock 
which in other regions and ages developed 
distinctive perfections in the utterance of 
Plato, of Virgil, or of Shakcsixsare. 

But through the ages those Eastern 
Ar5^ns were severed from’ their Western 
kinsfolk ; they worked out their own 
development apart. Once, East and West 
clashed when Alexander pierced the bar- 
rier, and led his victorious army into the 
Punjab ; but the contact was brief. Again 
the veil fell. The centuries rolled on. 
Imperial Rome rose and cnimbled, a 
second Rome achieved and held a spiritual 
domination which was already tottering, 
ere Europe traced out the untrodden high- 
way of the ocean, and the veil 
f th”* raised. In the interval — a 

y j. * period of -some eighteen hun- 
* dred years — all that Europe 

knew of India was derived from hearsay 
among the peoples of Western Asia, and the 
reports of an occasional enterprising tra- 
veller ; fabulous tales, for the most part, 
of splendour indescribable and wealth 
incalculable ; tales which were the magnet 
that drew Columbus along the ocean path 
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Mogul und 
Europeun 
Inroads 


that led to an unknown continent instead 
of to the Indies he sought ; and took 
Vasco da Gama by another way round 
Africa to the very shores of India. Yet all 
ljut two and a half centuries were still to 
pass before the Europeans were to Ije 
anything more than traders, with groups 
of offices and warehouses here and there 
on the fringe of the great 
l)eniiu5ula. For almost siniul- 
tancons with the coming of the 
Europeans was the coming of 
the. Mnghals, or Moguls, who established 
over all the northern ]Jortion, or Hindustan, 
an empire jierhajjs the most gorgeous the 
world has known, wliich was ])resentiy 
extended over the southern portion, or 
Deccan. It was the disintegration of that 
great empire which gave the British an 
opix)rlnnity of cstalilishing a territorial 
dominion in two ])rovinccs; which, once 
founded, they were soon compelled, in .self- 
defence, to e.xpand into a general ascend- 
anrj'. and then a practically universal 
suinemacy. Tlie l ulc of the British in India 
has been a unique experiment, without 
precedent or |iarailel in the world’s history. 

Thus, before tlie sixteenth century of the 
Christian era India had dwelt apart, like 
China, as far as Iiuroj)e was concerned, 
untoiiclied liy her influence, save for one 
brief moment ; and with a civilisation of 
her own, already advanced and highly 
organised before any appreciable culture 
began to leave its records in Europe. In 
those early centuries an Aryan race 
acquired a complete domination over all 
the primitive peoples of the lowlands, and 
an ascendanc)' even in most of the highland 
regions which could not be effectively con- 
quered. The jjrevious occupants were not 
wiped out, but survived — here and there 
in .separation almost complete even to the 
present day — for the most part as .sub- 
jects, but also intermixing largely with the 
newcomers. Over the whole great area a 
_ . common relipon and a common 

^ social organisation ])revailed, 

CWm..tion >vith immense local 

modmcations ; and these led to 
a hereditary and permanent differentiation 
between those social groujjs or castes which, 
comparatively at least, preserved their 
purity of blood — the sacerdotal and mili- 
tary castes, the Brahmans and Rajputs — 
and the rest. EveryAvhere all the castes 
were to be found, though Brahmans in 
one district and Rajputs in another might 
be numerically pre^nderant. 
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But this sj’stem did not involve the 
development of an organic Indian state, 
or of Brahman states, or Rajput states. 
Instead, it produced an agCTegate of 
kingdoms with ever varying boundaries 
and without individual sense of national Lty , 
the masses of the }x>pulation passing under 
the lord.ship of alternate conquerors with- 
out other interest in the change of rulers 
than depended on the accident of their 
])ersonal characters. But throughout all, 
the Rajput retained his prestige and the 
Brahman his spiritual ascendancy. 

The old religious conceptions became 
degraded, absorbing into themselves the 
ba.ser superstitions of the primitive inhabi- 
tants. Hence, for some centuries the new 
moral scheme of Buddhism became domi- 
nant ; but this in turn became corrupted 
and degraded, and lost its hold utterly. 
Hinduism revived, but for the most part 
in a baser form than of old ; filled, as 
concerned the common iTeojdc, with gross 
and often hideous .superstitions. 

Upon this India broke, alx)ut the year 
1000 A,D., the storm of Mohammedan in- 
vasion. Islam had gripped both the Iranian 
_ Aryans and Semites beyond 

I .* the mountains, and the Slon- 

golian Turkomans of Central 
Asia ; Turkish and Pathan or 
Afghan conquerors swept over the northern 
plains ; Moslem empires and kingdoms were 
established, and planted new empires and 
kingdoms in the Deccan also. Rajput 
princes struggled to maintain a precarious 
independence often lost and often more 
or less recovered ; but the Mohammedan 
aliens, always a minority, dominated the 
peninsula as a whole, as a ruling race. Yet 
still the old principle prevailed. There 
was bitter race antagonism between the 
Maslem and the infidel, the Hindu and the 
foreigner ; but no national organisation, no 
Indian State, no countries having political 
unity, presenting an object for patriotic 
sentiment. Though an empire might 
extend its temporary sway over a vast area, 
it never attained an organic homogeneit}'. 

A conqueror from beyond the moun- 
tains, the so-called Mogul Babar, founded 
the Mogul dominion just when Europe 
was in the first throes of the Reformation. 
His grandson, Akbar, made the empire a 
mighty reality, and adopted within it a 
policy more enlightened than any of his 
European contemporaries could compass. 
While the Spanish Inquisition was at the 
height of its power, Akbar, virtual head 
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of Eastern Mohammedanism, was ruling 
on principles of universal toleration, and 
treating Mussulmans and Hindus with com- 
plete impartiality. His son and giandson 
neither altogether maintained nor entirely 
deserted that ]X)licy,- but a Mohammedan 
supremacy was definitely re-estahlLshed. 
Their successor, Aurangzib, was a fanatical 
Mohammedan, and in his day the old 
hatred between the rival faiths was fully 
restored. The possibility of educating 
Moslems and Hindus into one nationality 
was lost for ever. With his death, the 
break up of the Mogul Empire was already 
assured. Hindu Powers were already 
coming into being who would soon grasp 
at dominion, and the great provincial 
governors were on the verge of turning 
them.selves into virtually independent 
sovereigns. 

Before forty years had passed the 
French and British mercantile settlements 
were vieing with each other to obtain 
ascendancy at native courts. Fifteen 
years saw the decisive end of that contest, 
and the British, almost by an accident, 
masters of Bengal. India was no more 

British Teutonic or the 

p Latin nations of Europe are one. 

la India Sikh, the Mahratta, and the 

Bengali arc as far apart sus the 
Portuguese, the Italian, and the Frencli- 
man. The Mohammedan, indeed, was not 
and is not more akin to the Hindu than 
the Spaniard is to the Gennan. But to 
Imtli Hindu and Mohammedan the Euro- 
pean is alien, as the Turk is alien alike to 
the Spaniard and the German, who, for 
the purjx).ses of resisting 'Furkisli domina- 
tion, would feel themselves akin. In India, 
more than nine-tenths of the ])0])ul<ition 
are either Hindus of one kind or another, 
or else Mohammedans. There are com- 
puted to be about four Hindus to every 
.Mohammedan, and rather more Moham- 
medans than the whole number of subjects 
of BritLsh race in the entire British Empire 
outside of India. Yet for more than a 
hundred years the alien ascendancy Ikis 
been acknowledged, and for fifty it has 
been unchallenged. That it ha.s been 
welcome is as questionable as that it has 
brought incalculable benefits to the 
masses in India is indisputable. The 
ruling race has felt the responsibility of 
dominion ; it has accepted the white man's 
burden. The .schoolboy said of a certain 
famous headmaster — his natural enemy — 
“ He is a beast, but he is a just beast.” 


Natoral 
Conditions 
of Indin 


It would take a very hostile critic to 
refuse that measure of praise to the British 
dominion in India. 

Few countries in the world contain 
within well-defined boundaries a greater 
diversity of geographical, anthropological, 
and ethnographical conditions than those 
displayed by the Indian iieninsula. India 
is indeecf a world in miniature ; 
tho.se natural conditions which 
modify the progress of civilisa- 
tion are varied in the extreme, 
and the civilisation of the inhabitants of 
this country is characterised by diver- 
gences which arc the inevitable result of 
conformation to so varied an environment, 
Tire points of contrast are intensified 
by their mutual j)roximity ; broad alluvial 
plains are followed by the highest moun- 
tains in the world, burning tropical heat 
by the everlasting frost of the snow- 
clad peaks, the extremity of drought by 
the greatest rainfall in the world, tropical 
luxuriance by appalling desolation. Side 
by side with savages living entirely on 
the products of the chase, and by agri- 
culture of the most primitive character, 
we find Brahmans devoted to the con- 
templation of the deepest problems of 
human existence. Black Dravidians, 
yellow-skinned Mongols, brown Asiatic 
Aryans, Hindu or Afghan, repre.sentatives 
of the white Euroixjan races— all are parts 
of the poi)iilation of India. Her history 
is a history of the struggles for ])redomi- 
nance between the.sf; different pcojilcs and 
races. 

Nearer India owes its name to the river 
nixm its north-west frontier, the “ rush- 
ing ” .Sindlui of the Aryans, a name which 
was extended to include all the territory 
Iwyond the river by the old civilisations 
of Europe when they first came into 
contact with this distant land. India is 
the central of the great peninsulas which 
project southward from the continent of 
Asia. The southern portion of the count> y 
, lies within the tropic zone, 

• while its northern regions ad- 
eograp ie»i temperate zone 

PoHioa beyond latitude 35°. Its fron- 
tier position has separated it from im- 
mediate communication with the steppes 
and de.serts upon the boundaries of ^ia 
proper except upon the north, the north- 
east and north-west ; its coasts, running 
.south-west and south-east, are bounded by 
broad seas im])assable to peoples in the 
lower stages of civilisation. U]x>n the 
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extreme south the island of Ceylon lies 
so close to the mainland that the inter- 
vening straits arc rather a means of 
communication than an osbtacle to inter- 
course. 

The area of India is nearly equivalent 
to that of Western Europe, if a line of 
division be drawn pas.sing through the 
eastern frontiers of Norway, 
Denmark, Germany and Aus- 
“j “ “ ““ tria. In respect of population, 
** " *“ it considerably surpasses the 
district thus defined (293,000,000 as 
com]jared with 240,000,000) ; while its 
population is more than double that of 
East Eurojje (125,000,000). 

The configuration of the country in 
horizontal section is simple ; its long 
coasts are broken by but lew capes or 
gulfs, and these are of little importance. 
The largest gulf is that of Cambay, 
or Khambat, which was of high importance 
at an early period as a commercial centre. 
Good harbours, sucli as Bombay and Goa, 
are cqpiparatively few in number. Upon 
the west coast, landing is a difficult opera- 
tion, as the Western Ghats descend abruptly 
to the sea ; while on the east, the coast, 
though fiat, is lashed by formidable seas 
during the monsoon season. Lagoons have 
been formed only in the south of the 
peninsula on each side of its extremity. 
These facilitate communication along the 
coast even during the unfavourable mon- 
soon .season. On the north-east and north- 
west of the coast line, the Indus, the 
Ganges, and the Brahmaputra, which 
bring down large quantities of .sediment, 
have jnislied out formidable deltas into 
ihe sea, communication through which 
is impeded by the constant changes in the 
couree of the various mouths and the 
heavy deposits of silt. One arm of the 
Ganges alone has attained to political 
and commercial importance during the 
last 150 years. The Indian frontier with 
respect to the rest of Asia is defined with 
f. no less simplicity than the 

coast line. The configuration 
Coantry * country, considered in 

^ vertical sections, is more com- 
]}licated. Here we meet with three great 
districts characterised by sharply con- 
trasting features, the great mountain 
range on the north of India, the lowlands 
in the north of the peninsula,' and the 
tableland in the south. 

The northern frontier of India, which 
divides the country from the tablelands 
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of Central Asia, is formed by the highest 
mountain range in the world, the “ home 
of snows,” the Himala3ras. Bounded on 
the east and on the west by the openings 
made respectively by the Brahmaputra 
and the Indus, this range has a len^h of 
1,500 miles, with a nearly uniform breadth 
of 137 miles ; its area is almost equivalent 
to that of Germany. Its importance for 
India consists in the climatic protection it 
affords against the influence of the water- 
less districts of Asia, in the large rainfall 
which it collects, in the supply which it 
affords to the great fertilising streams of 
Northern India, and in the protection it 
gives to the country against the invasions 
of the restless inhabitants of the steppes. 
Not only does the range contain the 
highest peaks in the world, but it is as a 
whole almost impassable for large bodies 
of men. Never has there been an invasion 
of India from Tibet across the Himalayas 
by great armies or large bodies of people. 
The mad attempt of the Sultan Mohammed 
ibn-Tughlak to attack China by land 
ended with the total destruction of the 
army of Hindustan in the mountain snow- 

~ Great (^ 337 )- “The few passes 

u.. ».• which exist can be traversed 
Barrier”' Only at rare intervals and by 
small bodies ; the merchant and 
the missionary make their way across 
them. From a remote period a certain 
number of Mongol immigrants have very 
gradually trickled into Northern India 
by this route — Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal — 
by which also Buddhism made its way to 
the north. 

Mountain S3rstcms join the Himalaya 
at each end, completely excluding India 
from the rest of Asia. On the north-west 
we have the mountains dividing India 
from Afghanistan and Baluchistan, which 
run from north to south, decreasing in 
height as they advance southward, and 
broken by several important passes. 
These long, narrow valleys have provided 
the route for all those foreign invaders, 
Aryans, Greeks) Scythians, Afghans, 
Mongols, Persians, who from earliest times 
have acted as modifying forces upon the 
historical development of the Indian 
populations. 

On the eastern side, the Himalaya range 
is joined by a number of high, steep 
mountain chains running north and south, 
divided by deep valleys, through which 
the rivers of the Irawadi, Salw6n, Mekong, 
Yangtse Kiang, flow southward, a barrier 
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of extraordinary strength preventing any 
communication eastward. The most 
westerly member of this mountain system 
sends one of its spurs south-east to the 
Bay of Ben^, the Patkai Mountains, 
5,666 feet in height. Thus, upon the east, 
India is also shut off by a mountain wall 
surrounding the low-lying plains of the 
lower Brahmaputra in the shape of a 
horseshoe. This wall is passable only upon 
the south, and by this route lias un- 
doubtedly entered that infusion of Hindu- 
Chinese blood which is plainly recognisable 
to the anthropologist m the mixed races 
of Assam, Lower Bengal and Orissa. 

The second great region of India is 
composed of two great river systems, 
those of the Indus and of the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra. The Indus turns at right- 
angles to the mountain range, taking the 
shortest route to the sea, which it reaches 
in a rapid descent — a fact of no less im- 
portance for the nature and the inhabi- 
tants of its valley than the fact that the 
long channels of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra run parallel to the mountain 
range. While the Indus passes the spurs 
of the Himalaya, and Is fed by 
tributaries from these sources, 
a sufficient supply of moisture 
is available for the cultivation 
of the ground. The earth then .showers 
her gifts upon mankind with such lavish 
bounty that the Punjab, the district of the 
Five Rivers, even in the grey dawn of 
history, was the goal of the ambitions of 
the nomad tribes inhabiting the dry 
steppes of Afghanistan and Central Asia. 

On the other hand, in the valley of the 
lower Indus the arable land is restricted 
to a narrow belt on each bank of the 
stream, which here runs so rapidly that 
navigation is almost impossible ; while it 
brings down such heavy deposits of silt 
that its delta is continually changing, 
and the aims of the delta, and the sea 
in their neighbourhood, are with difficulty 
accessible on account of the outlying 
banks of sediment. Eastwards from this 
arable country, upon the Indus, stretches 
the Great Desert, across which communica- 
tion is almost impossible. It extends 
southwards to the sea, and northwards 
almost to the foot of the Himala}^, at 
which point alone a narrow strip of land 
makes communication between the two 
river systems possible. Hence it was at* 
this spot that peoples advancing into 
India from the west came into collision 


IndU't 

Great 

Rivera 


with the inhabitants already .settled in the 
valley of the Ganges. This district has 
repeatedly been the scene of those de- 
cisive battles which predetermined the 
history of India for long periods. 

The eastern, which is the larger portion 
of the plains of North India, is far more 
favourably situated than the western. 
_ The Ganges and Brahmaputra 

- ‘ run parallel to the mountains, 

V^** though they are so far apart 
^ from the Himalayas, from the 
heights of the Deccan on the south, and 
from the frontier mountain range about 
Burma, that on each side a wide declivity 
is available for copious irrigation by 
artificial means. The whole river valley 
is alluvial land ; but a distinction must be 
made between the earlier and the later 
deposits. The line of demarcation between 
these begins at the Ganges delta. Up to 
that point the land falls away so rapidly 
from the west that the soil is dry and 
fruitful. Everywhere irrigation can be 
provided in sumcient measure to satisfy 
the most zealous cultivator of the soil, 
which also receives new depasits of rich 
manure from the silt-laden waters of the 
rivers. Navigable .streams cross this 
district, which is more suitable than any 
other in India for the development of 
important towns. The characteristics of 
the eastern portion of the river valley 
are wholly different ; in the delta of the 
Ganges, and in the whole of Assam, the 
deposits of silt have been so recently 
m^c, and the ground in consequence lies 
so low, that drainage works are impossible. 
The country is almost everywhere in a 
swam])y condition, and the malaria of the 
district Is dangerous to human occupants. 

Navigation is difficult, as also is com- 
munication by land, for the ground is not 
sufficiently firm to permit the laying 
down of roads. Hence the civilisation of 
this part of the Ganges-Brahmaputra 
valley was in a comparatively backward 
Ij. ... condition before the rise of the 

of the** power in India ; Aryan 

f, ‘ n It Mussulman influences 

'*•“‘••"•1** made themselves felt com- 
paratively late, and it is only during the 
last one hundred and fifty years that 
the greater intellectual power and energy 
of Europeans has brought prosperity to 
the delta of the Ganges. 

In the southern part of India the table- 
land known as the " South Land," the 
Deccan of the Aryans of North India, 
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rises in isolation. It forms a great 
elevated highland with steep walls, which 
fall sheer into the Arabian Sea at the 
Western Ghats ; on the eastern side the 
plateau is somewhat lower and lies at 
some distance from the Bay of Bengal, 
from which it retires gradually as it 
advanees southward. In this district 

_ between the highlands and the 

y** sea rise individual isolated 

Deccan plateaus and numerous single 

' “ peaks, by which the plains are 

diversified. The tableland attaias its 
greatest height on the west coast with the 
mountains of Anamalai, 8,977 feet high, 
and of Nilgiri, 8,477 ^cet high, falling 
gradually away to the eastward. Hence, 
most of the rivers of the Deccan run 
eastward — for example, the Son, Maha- 
nadi, Godavari, Kistna, Kaveri, Tangha- 
badra ; two streams only, the Narbada 
and the Tapti, have worn out deep gorges 
in their westward career. These, together 
with the mountain ranges of the Vindhya 
and Satpura running ])arallel to them, di- 
vide the highlands into the great southern 
section, or Deccan, and the northern, 
or Central India; whicli for a long time 
IM'oved an o))staclc to the advance of the 
Aryans, more Ijy reason of its malarial 
swamps and its jungle vegetation than 
because of its mountainous nature. All 
the abov’c-mcntioned streams are un- 
im]rortant as means of navigation and 
communication, on account of the variable 
water sup[)ly and the rapids and waterfalls 
by which they are broken when they 
reach the ])recii)itous edge of the high- 
land. The line of the Narbada, or Ner- 
budda. carried across the [jeninsula, Ls 
commonly held to be the boundary between 
Hindustan and the Deccan. 

Friedrich Katzel has laid great emphasis 
n})on the importance of geographical 
position to natural history ; the position of 
India lias exercised a most decisive influence 
, . , upon the whole course of 

mporaneeo of the natural 

the country 
and also ol its ]iopulation. 
The jiosition of this central peninsula 
of Southern A.sia, situated as it is with 
reference to the enormous dry, waterless 
districts of the desert and the steppes on 
the one hand, and on the other hand to the 
tropical sea with its moisture-laden atmos- 
])here, determines the amount of the 
rainfall and its distribution, and therefore 
also the fertility of different parts of the 
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land, which again influences the popula- 
tion. In the spring and summer the great 
deserts and steppes of Central Asia are 
scorched by the sun, which then attains 
its greatest altitude ; the barometrical 
pressure is low .nnd the currents of air 
with their burden of moisture from the 
tropic Indian .seas travel in a north- 
easterly direction across India, a devia- 
tion due to the revolution of the earth. 
In the southern portion of the country 
these clouds then meet the steep wall of 
the Western Ghats and deliver a large 
proportion of their moisture, breaking in 
violent thunderstorms upon the mountain 
wall, to return again to the sea in rushing 
torrents and streams. 

The air currents, however, after crossing 
the watershed of the Ghats, become drier, 
and provide but a scanty rainfall for the 
eastern district where the highlands slope 
away. Not until they reach the giant 
wall of the Himalaya do they drop all 
the moisture which they have retained. 
For this reason the mountains of 
Assam can boast the heaviest rainfall 
ui»n the earth ; the rainfall of Cherra 
„ . Punji in the Hsia Mountains of 

I Assam amounts to 444 inches 
Tk. during the summer and 530 

“ inches for the whole of the year. 
On the other hand, during the wntcr 
months a high barometrical maximum pre- 
vails over Central A.sia, while South Africa 
and the Indian Ocean, which arc then 
.scorched by the sun, show a low average 
Imromctrical pressure. The currents take 
a backward movement, and blow from the 
great dry continent as the north-cast mon- 
•soon, bringing to India but little moisture, 
and that at uncertain intervals. Conse- 
quently the wide districts to the east of the 
Ghats as far as the Himalaya Mountains 
suffer greatly from droughts, and, should 
the rains of the east mon.soon fail, are 
confronted with terrible famines. 

The fertility of the country deixmds 
upon the amount of natural or artificial 
irrigation which it receives. Vegetation, 
apart from human agency, flourishes most 
luxuriantly on the Malabar coast. Beyond 
the range of the Western Ghats different 
conditions prevail. A forest country is 
first met with, where the deciduous nature 
of the trees is a protection against the 
excessive drought of the dry season. 
Vegetation then conforms to the character 
of the stapes in general, and agriculture is 
restricted to the immediate neighbourhood 
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of springs or tanks, to the river banks, 
or to the river deltas. The stecj) wall of 
the Western Ghats ends upon the north 
with the river Tapti, so that at this point 
the moisture-laden currents penetrate 
more deeply into the country. The re- 
moter heights of Central India jiroduce a 
heavier rainfall ; though the forests are 
more extensive in that district, the 
prevalence of malaria is an obstacle to 
human occu])ation. The great plains in 
the north of India receive a diminishing 
rainfall in proportion as they are removed 
from the delta of the Ganges on the west ; 
compensation is, hou'ever, afforded by 
the works of artificial irrigation which 
distribute the streams falling from the 
Himalaya, and, in some degree, those 
which rise on the north wall of the Deccan. 
The delta of the Ganges and the lower 
ground in the valley of the Brahmaputra 
suffer from an excess of rainfall and ground 
moisture. 

The cullivation of the country, especially 
as regards the growth of cereals, is 
jirimarily conditioned by the existing 
facilities for irrigation. Where copious 
V 1 supplies of water are to be had, 
? , rice is the staple product of 
S'- r.if * agriculture, as it is on the whole 
of the Malabar coast, on the 
deltas of the Deccan rivers, of the Indus 
and the Ganges, and in Assam. Under 
proper irrigation, land containing less 
moisture will produce a heavy yield of 
wheat, as is the case in , the Punjab, the 
British North-west Provinces. Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, and certain fav oured 
parts of the ]jresidency of Bombaj'. Where 
irrigation is difficult, .several kinds of 
cereals and other subsidiary products 
flourish. Where the land is too dry for 
these plants, as is the ca.so in largo districts 
of the southern Deccan, stock breeding 
enables mankind to make a living at the 
expense of some hardship ; the caste of 
the shepherds (Kurumbas), which is now 
scattered and decayed, played an im- 
portant part at an early period. 

The population of India is distributed 
according to the fertility of the soil. The 
mineral wealth of the country is com- 
paratively .small. Coal is by no means 
common and has only recently been worked 
' upon any large scale ; iron ore is widely 
distributed, but was used by the natives 
only to a very small e.xtent, and the imjxirt- 
ance of this industry has been practically 
extinguished by the competition of the 


great European undertakings. Tlie riches 
of India in precious metals and stones 
liave been considerably exaggerated; the 
real wealth of the country does not lie 
\rithin the soil, but grows uiwn it. Consi;- 
quently the po]nilation is almost entirely 
of a peasant character : the last census, 
before the opening of the twentieth cen- 

. -t .. fnrv. showed only i.o ts towns 

D..lr.k»t.on 

717040 settlements ; of this 
number, 1.401 had less than 

1.000 inhabitants. 407 had between 10.000 
and 20,000, and 227 had a tiojiulation above 
20,000. Only twenty-nine towns had more 
than 100,000 inhabitants in 1911, and only 
four — Calcutta, Bombay, ^ladras. ami I lai- 
darabad — more than 300,000. In h'n.gland. 
53 ix:r cent, of the population live in iSj 
towns of more than 20.000 inlialiitants, 
whereas in India this holds good only ot 
4‘84 per rent., distributed in 227 towns fit 

20.000 inhabitants. The. collectivi' jioim- 
lation of the country — 303.oi7,.’,2o inhabi- 
tants upon 1,560.680 square mile.s, ex- 
cluding Burma— gives an average of 194 
inliabitants to the. square mile. In indi- 
vidual districts of some size this average 
varies between 24 and 1,395 ' larger 
in British India than in the native states, 
a fact apjiarcntly due to Enro|)ean influ- 
ence upon the country and still more to the 
circumstance that England has occupied 
all those stales where the .soil is more than 
usually fertile. 

A S3wtematic ethnographical examina- 
tion of the population of India is an ex- 
tremely difficult task ; no universal lines of 
division can be drawn including all the. 
mast imjxirtant phenomena of divergent 
nationality. The differences, moreover, by 
no means run in ]>arallel lines. The most 
important ]X)inls to he noted arc physical 
characteristics, langmige, religion, and 
social peculiarities, together with the 
cliaracteristic signs of national feeling 
which these differences imply. The many 
changes in Indian history prc-snpix)sc the 
w . j .. impossibility of any physical 
uniformity throughout the 
Blood*"* population, .^parl from the 
infusions of Portuguese, Dutch, 
and English blood during t.he last four 
centuries, foreign rejiresentatives of the 
white or yellow races have fniqnently 
invaded the country through the north- 
west jiasses. However, as far as the 
Mongol princes arc concerned, almost eve.ry 
trace of their existence has disappeared 
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from the ethnological characteristics of 
the modem Indian. The white races have, 
however, exercised a permanent modifying 
influence, and their descendants form one 
of the main racial elements of the country. 
From a remote period vigorous commercial 
relations were maintained on the west coast 
with the western continents, which have 
left their traces upon the phy- 
sical characterLstics of the coast 
dwellci's ; the Semitic type of 
countenance common among 
the Mohammedans of the Malabar coast is 
derived from the Arabs. Fugitive Jews 
have rejTeatedly entered the country in 
bodies, such as the Jews of Cochin (now 
1,300 in number), who, according to their 
traditions, left their country after the 
destruction of their great sanctuary by 
Titus (70 A.D.) ; another instance is the 
Jewish colony in Bombay, which was 
expelled from its former settlements by 
Mohammedan fanaticism. Similarly, a large 
number of fire worshipjiers fled from Persia 
in the 5’ear 1717 before the zeal of the 
Mohammedans, and the coast of Bombay 
is now inhabted by go,ooo Parsees 
who remain true to the religion of 
Za'rathustra. In many cases their Semitic 
cast of features recalls the representations 
of the kings in ancient Nineveh, whereas 
others remind us of the modern representa- 
tives of the white races in the Armenian 
highlands. 

The east coast has been peopled rather 
by Indian migrations directed especially 
towards the opixjsite coast of Burma than 
by immigration from abroad. A strong 
infusion of Mongolian blood has, however, 
entered from the north and north-east. 
The southern slopes of the Himalaya to 
the east of Dardistan are peopled by a 
mi.Yed race of Mongol Indians apparently 
formed by the slow infusion of Mongols 
from Tibet over the extremely difficult 
mountain pa.sscs. A similar population is 
to be found in Assam and in many of the 
tribes inhabiting East Bengal 
and Orissa; though here the 
Element ^longol element probably en- 
tered the country by the easier 
route through Burma rather than by cross- 
ing the extremely difficult mountain ranges 
which run in piarallel lines to the east of 
Assam. 

All these infusions of foreign blood, 
however, excluding the mixed Indo- 
Mongolian population, form a very small 
and almost unappreciable element in the 
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racial compo-sition of the country. The two 
main component elements are the repre- 
sentatives of a white race, which entered 
the country from the north-west at a 
comparatively early period, more than four 
or five thousand years ago, and a dark 
race, which may be considered as directly 
descended from the original population. 
This race is recognisable by the dark colour- 
ing of the hair, eyes, and skin ; it is of 
universal distribution, and is often intensi- 
fied into the deepest shades of dark brown ; 
a further characteristic point, reminding 
us of the black negro races of Africa, is the 
moderate size of the skull and the short, 
broad nose. The race, however, is differ- 
entiated from the negro type by the shorter 
and more upright stature, and especially 
by the hair, wmch, though black, is but 
moderately crisp, and while often found in 
curls or waves, is never of a woolly nature. 
The representative typos of this race 
usually attain a stature which is con- 
siderably less than the average height of 
the Teutonic stock. Races living under 
very unfavourable conditions, with an 
insufficiency of nourishment, such as 
_ _ . many of the dwellers in the 

T ■!» "'O'l^tains and jungles, and the 
slave castes, are so far below 
* this average stature that they 

may be considered as dwarf tribes, though 
it is impossible to make this characteristic 
a line of demarcation between them and 
the other dark races of India. 

The white races in India are distinguished 
from the dark espocially by their com- 
ple.xion, which in pure-blooded typos is no 
deepor than that of the Europeans about 
the Mediterranean. Their average stature 
is considerably higher, while their features 
are .smaller, and their noses, with higher 
bridges, are more prominent than in the 
case of the black races. 

An examination of the geographical 
distribution of the different Indian races 
will begin with what are, comparatively 
speaking, pure representatives of the fair 
races of the north-west, immediately ad- 
joining the population of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, wmich has been more or less 
modified by infusions of Semitic blood. 
Such influence is less prominent in Kash- 
mir,^ in the hill country, and in the 
Punjab, as far as the upper course 
of the Ganges ; on the other hand, 
further eastward, in the centre, andespieci- 
ally in the lower course of the Ganges, a 
deeper complexion may be observed in 
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many of the subordinate grades of caste 
and settlement. Further east again, in 
Assam, the characteristics of the fair race 
disappear by degrees, and are but moder- 
ately pronounced among the higher castes ; 
the chief element of the population is 
formed by the fusion of the black and 
yellow races. 

Of similar composition are the numerous 
small mountain tribes of the Himalaya as 
far as Dardistan. Southward the fusion 
of black and yellow come to an end 
about the frontier of Orissa ; at this 
point the characteristics of the fair race 
are again strongly marked in the higher 
Brahman castes. In Central India is 
found a belt of almost purely dark-com- 
plexioned population ; further south again, 
in the Deccan and the plains upon its 
frontier, the black races are greatly pre- 
ponderant, though in individual castes 
varying infusions of white blood may be 
observed. On the west coast, on the 
other hand, besides the small colonies of 
foreigners — J ews and Parsecs — closely 
united bodies of white inhabitants are to 
be found concentrated among the dark pop- 
_ . ulation. Individual branches 
' , of the Brahman caste — the 
Konkanath, Nambutiri, and 
Haiga Brahmans — zealously 
preserve the purity of their caste and race ; 
a warrior caste of the Nair and the caste 
of the Temple Maidens are distinguished 
from the surrounding ]X)pulation by their 
fairer comple.\ions. 

Indian languages display the utmost 
variety. Philology has distinguished three 
typical forms of language — the isolating, 
the agglutinative, and the inflectional. 
These three types are represented in India, 
and, in general, coincide with the three 
racial types there represented — the mixed 
Mongolian and dark-skinned races (Hindu- 
Chinese), the unmixed dark races (the 
Dravidians) and the white race (the 
Aryans). If a straight line be drawn from 
Goa in a north-westerly direction to the 
l^eginning of the Ganges delta, the agglu- 
tinative languages will lie chiefly to the 
south-east of this line, the district of the 
inflectional languages extending on the 
north-west into the Ganges delta and the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, while the iso- 
lating languages are found at the edge 
of the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
and the mountains of Southern Assam. 

The boundary between the Aryan and 
Dravidian languages is not to be con- 
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ceived as a sharp line of demarcation ; the 
Dravidian languages are sporadically found 
within the district of the Aryan tongues. 
The early disruption of the Dravidian 
peoples has naturally brought about 
great differences of grammatical form, 
and many dialects have borrowed numbers 
of foreign words from neighbouring lan- 
guages. These isolated Dra- 
, * vidian tribes invariably live 

oMnaiif** ^ plane of 

civilisation ; they include the 
Khonds, in the mountain districts of Orissa, 
Ganjam and Cuttack ; the Gonds, a tribe 
which has been broken into several isolated 
linguistic units, between the Narbada 
and Godavari ; tlie Oraon in Chota Nagpur ; 
and finally the most northerly repre.scnta- 
tive of this division, the Mai Paharia, 
established upon the lower Ganges in 
the mountains of Rajmahal, whose lan- 
guage, though greatly differing from 
the other Dravidian tongues, must none 
the less be included within the Dra- 
vidian family. Whether the Brahui, who 
inhabit the district from the lower 
Indus to Baluchistan, should lie added to 
the Dravidian family is an unsettled 
question. Assuming that they are mem- 
bers of this family, the strong differences 
between their language and that of re- 
lated tribes may easily be explained as the 
effect of the different migrations which had 
passed over their country. Philologically 
their language resembles in such respects 
the Dravidian languages of South India. 

The Kolarians, about 3,000,000 in 
number, in the Pre.sidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and the Central Provinces, are 
an ethnological puzzle ; they have been 
broken into isolated communities, and 
their language, which was undoubtedly 
widely distributed at an early period, has 
been broken up and confined by the 
advance of the Aryan and Dravidian 
languages. Their language is to be distin- 
A Tribe guished from the Dravidian 
ibeiPuMle. tongues — though physically 
Se’e&tiiti resemble the Dra- 

vidian type — by an entirely 
different vocabulary, and by an embryonic 
inflectional S3^tem. As yet, however, very 
little is known of them, and further re- 
search will no doubt modify the views now 
held upon their philological position and 
dialectical division. It has been said, but 
by no means proved, that they are phi- 
lologically related to certain tribes of 
Further India, 
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The construction of a scheme to illustrate 
the distribution of the different religions 
is by no means facilitated by the fact 
that sharp distinction between them is 
often impossible. The simple concep- 
tion of a divine being, inherited and 
obstinately retained from the earliest 
l^eriods of tribal development, is in every 
ca.se the primitive underlying 
oot Idea -g jnj^jjifest even in 

Jf the most advanced religious .sys- 

Kciigiou Hindus assert 

their faith now in Vishnu, now in Siva, 
at the same time none are found to deny 
the PNistence of demons, uiwn whom 
the religious fears and veneration of 
lower tribes are entirely concentrated; and 
these powers have also liecn recogni.sed 
within the Hindu heaven. Consequently, 
stiitisties of the adherents of the various 
religions are extremely unreliable ; their 
variations ;ls compared with the knowTi 
populations of different nationalities fre- 
quently show the lines of religious demar- 
cation to be extremely vague and unstable. 
For the Itiwest of these faiths, the demon 
w<)rshi]>. the census of 1890 gives a jier- 
centage of 2'04 of the whole ixjpulation 
of Hritish India, and of 5'2o for the other 
parts of the country. 

The greater proportion of the in- 
liabitant.s of India (72J jjcr cent.) are 
worshijjixjrs of one or other of the great 
divinities of the Hindus. Where this 
average Ls not attained we find that 
Hinduism has had to struggle with 
Mohammedanism, and also with demon 
wonshij), or other special forms of religion. 
Such cases are shown in this table, giving 
the percentage of adherents of the two 
religions. 


J^rovinctf 

niiuliw 

MohtiiiiiiiuJanA 

Punjab 

.?/■« 

5.i7 

Kashmir . . 

.’7 2 

71 1-5 

.\ssam 

.=i-f7 

27-0 

Bengal 

fi.V4 

3J-S 


The whole number of the followers of 
Mohammed has been estimated at 
243,000,000 ; and of this total 6G, 000,000 
—that is. over a cmarter (27-1 per cent.}, 
belong to India. This belief Ls represented 
in every part of India ; the tolerance 
displayed by the Mohammedans toward 
the caste system gives them the advantage 
of being able to maintain commercial 
relation.s with every branch of society in 
the country, though naturally to a larger 
extent in the older Mohammedan towns. 
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Consequently, the North-west Provinces 
and states, where Islam entered the 
country, are most thickly populated with 
Mohammedans or Mussulmans. In the 
south, the numbers of the Mohammedans 
diminish considerably. The faith is 
practically unknown to the tribes ol 
the Central Provinces, and. a very small 
jiercentage is found in Mysore and 
Haidarabad. 

BuddhLsm, at one time so widespread 
in India, has now degenerated into Hindu- 
]X)lytheLsm in the mountainous countries 
of the north — the Himalaya and Kashmir 
valleys ; and on the north-east — the 
frontiers of Tibet and Burma. Few 
adherents survive of the northern branch 
of this religion, and in Kashmir alone 
they scarcely amount to one per cent, ol 
the whole population. The Jain religion, 
which is related to Buddhism, is better 
represented in certain provinces, though 
nowhere has it retained a higher average 
than five per cent, of the whole popula- 
tion. 

Of other religions we may mention that 
of the Sikhs, which is almost exclusively 
confined to the Punjab (3,100,000, nearly 
one per cent, of the whole population). 
They form a Hindu sect, which has rejectc^ 
various restrictive principles such as that • 
of caste, and has developed rites peculiar 
to itself. Other religions which have 
entered India from abroad are very 
weakly represented ; such are the Parsees, 
on the west coast of India, with Bombay 
as their centre, and with 100,000 adherents 
— that Ls, 0’03 per cent. ; the Jews, early 
colonists in Bombay and Cochin, together 
with scattered Jews of various origin 
throughout India, numbering 17,200 souls 
(o'oob per cent.), and the Christians with 
3,870,000 (o’8 per cent.). Of these last 
3,449,600, that is, 89 per cent., are con- 
verted natives, while 80.000, that is. 2 
lier cent., are. half-breed Indians, and 
168,000, that is, 4'3 per cent., 
are Europeans. More than 
half of these Europeans are 

soldiers with their relatives. 

The caste system has exercised so 
deep an influence, is so characteristic 
a phenomenon of Indian social life, 
and Ls, moreover, an institution of 

such infinite diversity' in its details that 
its true nature can be understood 

only in connection with its historical 
development as a part of the national 
history. 
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ANCIENT INDIA 

THE ARYAN INVASION AND THE CONQUEST 
OF THE NATIVE RACES 


■yHE history of India is a drama in 
three great acts. The first of these 
is occupied by the struggles of two races 
for predominance ; the second, by the 
struggles of two religions ; and the third, 
by the conflict for the economic e.xploita- 
tion of the country. In the first iieriod, 
Aryans are opposed to Dravidians. The 
result of their struggle is a development 
of a mi.xcd race of people who.se political, 
social, and religious institutions are to he 
explained partly as the I'esult of fusion, 
and partly as clue to the predominant in- 
fluence of one or the other element. The 
« mixed .people which was thus developed 
supported the Hindu religion and theory 
of existence. The Semitic, Turanian, 
and Mongol tribes who entered the country 
from the north-west brought the Moham- 
medan faith with them ; the struggle of 
these two religions forms the second period. 
In the third act Europeans appear upon 
the scene, and the economic struggle for 
the wealth of the country ends with the 
total collapse both of ilohammedan and 
Hindu independence, victory remaining 
with the side that possessed superior 
. intellectual power, clearer foresight, and 
greater strength. From the prehistoric 
period to the end of the first 
thousand years after Christ 
forms the ijeriod of native 
Aryan - Dravidian develop- 
ment, the period of- ancient India. For 
about 700 years the struggle of Hinduism 
with the foreign rclimon continued, and 
forms the “ medicevaf” period ; while the 
“ modern ” period covers little more than 
the last 150 years, in which, however, the 
whole people has undergone far more 
fundamental changes than any that all 
jirevious centuries have brought to pass. 

We have first of all to consider the two 
races whose straggle composed the first 
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lieriod of Indian history, together with the 
mutual influence which they exercise 
ujxjn each other. 

The original inhabitants of India have 
left us neither written nor traditional 
records of their existence during the pre- 
historic period. Traces of human agency 
during this period have, however, been 
discovered in India. As in Europe, dis- 
coveries of stone implements, of lance 
and arrow heads, of knives, razors, ham- 
Traeaa of jasper, agate, 

Early ladiaa ancl chalcedoiiy-flint proper 
Daralopmeat ”0^ occurring m India-show 
that an earlier age of human 
development preceded the time when 
metals were employed. Whether this 
period goes back to the Tertiary Age, 
as many investigators suppose, is still a 
doubtful question. 

The most ancient tombs contain no 
examples of metal work : those, however, 
that are found in sepulchres of later date 
display high technical skill, and enable 
us to infer a con.siderable advance of 
civilisation in general, such objects being 
revealed as iron arrow-heads, knivas, 
lamps, tripods, stirrups. In many ca.scs 
women or men were beheaded at the 
funeral of a dignitary and buried with 
liim. Rarely has any definite tradition of 
the jicrson buried in the grave been jire- 
scr\'ed. The earliest literature, Dravidian 
and Sanscrit alike, has not a word to say 
upon the .subject of these graves. 

On the other hand, the poems of the 
Aryans, who were making their victorious 
i.ivasion of India at the dawn of history 
proper, provide, us with much information 
iiixin the life of the original inhabitants, 
who are naturally described from a hostile 
point of view. They are contemptuously 
known as “ .slaves,” low class," “ people 
talking an unintelligible jargon.” They 
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are described as being of black complexion, savage wanderers lay low the forest game 
their figures small and ugly, in spite of which fall into their traps^ and snares ; 
their heavy ornaments of gold and precious wild honey provides them with the sweets 
stones, their noses broad, and their eyes of their me^. They roast their food at a 
small. They were indeed a complete fire which is kindled by the rotary friction 
contrast to the Aryans, who mast have of two sticks ; comparatively few of the 
been particularly impressed with these forest tribes have learned the art of 
points of difference in the enemy, as their pottery. A roof of leaves or an over- 
own stature was tall and proud, hanging rock is their shelter, an apron of 
Recorasof complexion fair, their grass or leaves or of tree-bark is their 

hvadug boldly formed. " With clothing, the scantiness of which serves to 

Enemies beautiful noses ” is the title emphasise the weight of the ornaments 
which they give to the images modelled in with which they load every possible part 
tljcir own likeness. The enemy are said to of their bodies. 

have been driven back into the mountains. Though the poverty of the life of these 
whence they made reprisals, attacking tribes may arouse our sympathy, yet 
the herds aiid the property of their op- their character demands our hearty 
pre.s.sors as " robbers " without harm to respect. All who have come into contact 
themselves. Magical arts were attributed with them and learned their habits, praise 
to them, including the power of drying up their independent spirit, their fearless 
the streams and rivers which bring fer- bravery, their tmth, honour, and fidelity, 
tility and verdure to the plains. Mysterious They are true to their plighted word,,, 
also is the jiower of the gods to whom true to their wives and to their race, 
they ])rayed ; hence these were soon con- The arrow of an absent chief, given by 
sidered as demons, or “ Yakshu,” who his wife as a means of recommendation 
disturbed the fire of the Arj'an sacrifices, . into the hands of an English ambassador, 
.and for whom no sacred flame was ever secured for this emissary .security and 
kindled. Famliy Life hospitality among all the 

This description of the original inhabi- members of this wild tribe, 

tants in the old Arjam poems entirely Tribe* remotest dis- 

corresponds with the appearance of the tricts. Family life has 

mountain and jungle tribes of the pre.scnt often developed upon other lines than 
day, and also with that of the lowest among modern civilised peoples ; but 
castes of the population in modern India, however much the form of marriage 
Like their savage ancestors, the tribes of may have changed, man and wife yet 
the present day carry on their existence remain true to one another within 
under conditions of the greatest difficulty, the limits of that family life which 
and their general civilisation is as low as custom has consecrated, and woe to him 
their environment is rough. In many who would break faith or attempt to 
cases their sole agricultural implement is seduce another’s wife. Both patriarchal 
a stick with the point hardened in the fire, and matriarchal organisations occur ; that 
with which they grub up the scanty roots is to say, either the father or the mother 
and bulbs of the jungle ; at a somewhat may be considered as the centre of the 
higher stage of development, agriculture family and tribe. In the latter case, 
is carried on by burning down a portion relationships are reckoned through the 
of the forest every year and planting in female line. Under the patriarchal 
the fructifying ashes the .seeds of the system monogamy prevails, and marriage 
Primitive «idi\ e cereals or tubrous plants, continues until dis.solved by the death of 
Conditions a riixins one or other of the parties. A man 

Sorvivinc '"“pidly. The tribe then sets acquires his wife by purdiase or capture, 
out upon its wanderings to though the latter is only conventional in 
choose a new jjiece of forest for its form. Only in rare cases docs the man 
next harvest. A few goats or sheep and take a second or several wives. In many 
the small pariah dog alone accompany cases it certainly happens that upon the 
it ; from the climbing plants or the bark completion of a marriage the husband’s 
of the trees nets are woven, the waters brothers become ipso facto husbands of 
of the tanks or }X)ols are poisoned with his wife — as in Kurg among the Todas 
leavK or fruits, and the tribe thereby and the Kurumbas. To be distinguished 
obtains a meal of fish. The arrows gf the from this kind of polyandry, wher^e thq 
ii.Sfi 
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of Moternal 
Deteeot 


man always remains head of the family, is 
the primeval custom, still prevalent 
among certain castes on the Malabar 
coast, which allows the wife to choose 
her own husband, to dismiss him at 
pleasure, and to take another without 
thereby incurring any stigma. Marriages 
which can thus be dissolved are entirely 
_ ... legitimate, as also are the 

Kceogni ion of them. The man, 

however, remains a stranger 
to the wife’s family, and the 
children reckon their descent from 
the mother. Consequently, in these 
cases descent is reckoned through the 
female line, whereas in the patriarchal 
system descent in the male line is the 
fundamental principle of those larger 
.social organisms, the hordes, consisting 
of several families, which again may 
develop into a tribe at a later jjeriod. In 
the latter case, the head of a tribe is 
sometimes a hereditary chieftain, and at 
other times is chosen by the heads of 
families. He is the representative of the 
tribe and directs its general policy. The 
tribe fonns an e.\ceedingly clo.se corijora- 
tion in its dealings with the outer world ; 
attacks made by strangers often lead to 
blood feuds, and peaceful intercourse and 
barter of goods is conducted, as among 
the Vetlda in Ceylon, by the so-called 
silent trade. 

The mountain and jungle trilies are 
obliged to carry on a hard struggle for 
existence. The climate alternates between 
.seasons of burning heat and terrible 
rain storms, and a tribe driven into the 
jungle or on to the thirsty plains of the 
steppes obtains but .scanty nourishment ; 
often enougli, even those tribes which 
enjoy more favourable, conditions of life 
are hard pressed by the extremities of 
famine. In the jungle the tiger and the 
poisonous snake lie in wait for them ; 
their scanty crojis are destroyed by wild 
animals, elephants, pigs, and porcupines ; 
H.»I.hip. malaria, cholera, and 

of Jungle diseases make their way 

Tribes remotest settlements, 

and Death plies his scythe 
with ruthless power. Encompassed as 
he is by hostile powers, how could the 
.savage conceive of the Supreme Beings 
which guide human destinies as being 
friendly^ to man > Evil demons pursue him 
from his- birth to his grave, thirsting for 
his blood. Everywhere they lie in wait 
for him, in earth, in water, and in air ; 
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in the rocks, in the darkness of the forests, 
upon the dry steppes ; at night they rush 
through the darkness to destroy whom- 
soever they may meet. They thirst for 
blood' and can therefore be temporarily 
appeased by bloody sacrifices of fowls, 
goats, or even of men ; their anger can also 
be averted by tho.se magic arts which the 
Shaman priests employ against them in 
their frenzied dances. Can we be sur- 
prised that such men were considered 
as demons, as Yakshu, as Rakshasa^ by 
the Aiyans, whose bright and heavenly 
gods were their stay and counsel ? 

ITie most ancient Aryan poems do not, 
however, display to us these miserable 
.savages as the only opponents of the 
invaders ; we gain information upon other 
tribes in higher stages of civilisation. 
Together with the un-settled and nomadic 
Kikata settled tribes also existed, the 
Nishada, who lived under a regular social 
organisation, and were even envied and 
hated by the Aryans for their wealth. The 
gods, and especially Indra, the destroyer of 
cities Purandara, are constantly praised 
for overthrowing hundreds of cities of 
^ _ the Black Dasyu ; these latter 
* indeed are said to have possessed 
Pep*i fortifications to pro- 

“ ■ tect them against the enemy, 
but ako " winter retreats,” autumn ram 
and cloud castles on their mountains, 
where they might take refuge from 
inundations in the plains or from dangerous 
mia.smas. The tribes of the Naga, who 
worshipped snakes, were to be destroyed 
on account of their wealth and valuable 
po.ssession.s. Their capital, in which their 
prince, Wasuki, rules, is said to abound in 
treasures and fair women ; the prince 
possesses a talisman which can even bring 
the dead to life. " The treasure chambers 
in the rocky ground are full of cattle, 
horses, and good things ; the warders, 
the Pani, are faithful watchmen.” 

At the same time, these tribes are 
represented as cunning traders, ever ready 
to take advantage, and bringing to the 
Aryans for barter the products of Nature's 
bounty or of their own skill in handicrafts. 
The -trade indeed is welcome, but hateful 
are the traders, the " hateful misers,” the 
men " without faith, without honour, 
without victims,” and Indra is called upon 
to stamp down the greedy merchants with 
his feet. Upon the further advance of 
the Aryans we learn that there were 
important native kingdoms in the country 
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and that the conquerors entered into 
friendly relations with these. When the 
conquerors made their way into the 
central district between the Jumna and 
the Ganges, they appointed the King of 
Nishadi, a vassal of the kingdom of 
Ayodhya, to guard the sacred district of 
the confluence of these two streams ; at a 
later date Ar3mn Brahman missionaries 
came upon the flourishing Pandya kingdom 
in the south of the peninsula. 

Tlie old Aryan .songs and myths provide 
no further information ujMn the civilisa- 
tion of the more advanced native tribes ; 
the language, however, of the dark races 
who belong to the Dravidian family 
enables us to draw many further conclu- 
sions as to the civilisation to which they 
had attained. 

This language Is certainly modified by 
Aryan elements (Sairscrit), but the non- 
Aryan portion of its vocabulary provides 
an accurate iiicture of the pre-Aryan 
civilisation of those races. According to 
Bishop R. Caldwell, who lived among the 
black population and devoted more than 
a generation to the .study of their language, 

, the original vocabulary of 
Hiatorieai Dravidian races enables 

. us to conclude that before 
* they came into contact with 
the Aryans they possessed kings who lived 
in permanent dwellings and ruled over 
small districts. They had bards who sang 
songs at their feasts, and it also a]}pears 
that they were in possession of an alphabet, 
and that they were accustomed to write 
uj»n jjalm leaves with a stylus. A bundle 
of these leaves formed a book. 


There were no idols, no hereditary 
priesthood, and the primitive Dravidians 
appear to have been entirely unacquainted 
with the ideas of Heaven or Hell, of sin, 
or of the soul ; they believed, however, 
in the existence of gods, which they named 
ko (king), an absolutely non- Aryan. word. 
Temples were erected in their honour, 
known as ko-il (hou.se of god) ; no con- 
clusions as to the nature of their divine 
service can be drawn from their language. 
The Dravidians of that period possessed 
laws, but no judges ; doubtful cases were 
decided by precedent. Marriage was a 
permanent institution among them. The 
most important metals were known to 
them with the exception of tin, lead, and 
zinc, as also were the greater planets, 
with the exception of Mercury and Saturn. 
They could count up to a hundred, and in 


some cases to a thousand ; higher numbers 
such as the Aryan lakh (100,000) or crore 
(10,000,000). were unknown to them. 

Medicine was practi.sed among them, 
though medical .science or doctors were 
unknown. Hamlets and villages existed, 
but no large towns. Boats, great and .small, 
and even decked .ships able to keep the 
sea, were enqdoyed ; these. 


DnWdian however, did not cross the 

Life 


ocean, consequently, foreign 
countries, with the exception 
of Ceylon, were unknown to them, and 
their language ajqjears not to recognise the 
difference between continent and Island. 
Agriculture was a professional occupation, 
while war was their chief delight, their 
arms being bows and arrows, swords and 
.shields. Manufactures were highly 
developed, e.s])ecially the arts of spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing; and tlieir ix>ttery 
had been highly perfected, as is indeed 
plain from the c.xainples found in tlie 
grave.s. Little \ras known of the higher 
arts and sciences ; no word exists to 
signify sculpture or architecture, astro- 
nomy or astrology, philosophy or 
grammar. Indeed, their vocabulary is 
singularly lacking in woitls which imply 
intellectual pursuits ; their only word for 
spirit is " diaphragm ” or “ the inside ’’ : 
there certainly exists a I'ravidijn word 
for “ think,” but no sjxcial words for 
thought, judgment, consciousness, or will. 

As against this last sentence, however, 
we must not forget that the overpowering 
influence of the Brahmans and their 
highly develo]>cd terminology for abstract 
mental operations may very well have 
superseded many native expre.ssions. 
Com])arativc philology does not provide 
wholly conclusive results, even in religious 
matters; and a coinpiirison of those ele- 
ments common to the early Vedda and to 
all Dravidian races, even to those at a high 
stage of civilisation, plainly shows that 
the fundamental beliefs and religious 
, . .... conceptions of the jungle 
r n T . trit)es were not confined to 

Vo«bu 7 .rr mentioned, 

" but were the common pro- 
perty of Dravidian religious thought and 
practice from the very outset. What- 
ever view may be taken of the pre- 
historic period in India, the fact remains 
that the dark-complexioned inhabitants 
of the country, of whom the Dravidians 
were by far the strongest element, formed 
the original population of India. 
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In the year 1833, Franz Bopp, observing is closely connected with that of the 
the close connection of Sanscrit, the Ian- Ottomans in the extreme south-west 
guage of the Brahmans, with most of the of that great continent, 
ancient and modern languages of Europe, It is waste of time to inquire at what 
was able to establish the affinity of these jwint the first immigrants entered the 
languages lieyond all dispute. He pointed steppe district. It is highly probable that 
out that Sanscrit was closely related not as soon as a tribe had secured a footing 
only to tlie old Persian (Zend), but also there, it did not confine its movements to 
to almost all the other lang- a sm^ district, but, finding no barriers to 
KcUtioaikip ygggj, q[ Euroiie, the only oppose its passage, rapidly extended its 
exceptions being the Basque settlements over a wide area uniform in 
and Blood certain isolated groups of development, though sjioradic in distribu- 

Ural-AKaic languages in the north and tion. Not until then did isolation of posi- 
east of Euroixj. How was this similarity tion, difference of environment, and 
to lae explained ? Peojiles thus connected foreign influence, begin to produce diver- 
by the tie of language might easily be gences in physical characteristics, lan- 
conceived as connected by the tie of blood guage and customs. Thus in different 
— that is, as descended from a common provinces similar ^xtoples, occupying 
ancestral tribe. Tlie Grimms and others widely distributed settlements, devdoped 
lent tiieir siqiport to the theory that this into individual tribes more or less strongly 
piimitive iieojJe had lived in Asia, a differentiated. In 1872 Johannes Schmidt 
supix)sitioii which became almost an conceived the development of the Indo- 
article of faith. 'ITic ancestral tribe there Germanic languages in the following 
settled was said to have been gradually manner : “ I should like to replace the 
broken up, the component jiarts migrating genealogical tree by a diagram of waves 
in different directions, for the most ^xirt expanding in concentric cirdes at a dis- 
westward, oven as the solar .system is tance from a central point, the rings 
conceived to have been formed by the „ , becoming weaker in pro- 

separation of the jilanets and their -*^ .^*”**** portion to the distance to 
satellites from the primal nebula. At a which they spread from 

later period the influence of the Darwinian “ the central point.” With 

theory made tlie genealogical table some sudi theory the facts as known 
illustrating these descents .somewhat more to us most nearly coincide, in so far as 
comjilex. The idea, however, that Asia the peoples and the languages in close 
has Ijecn the common cradle of these local connection show stronger mutual 
Indo-Germanic or Aryan families of affinity than those at a remoter distance. 
peo])les continued to maintain its ground. The westerly development of the wave 
In more recent times jihilological and circles after radiation from the central 

anthropological evidence has led invest!- point does not concern us here, and we 
gators to jilacc the common origin of all need follow only the history of the most 
the.se peoples in one or another jiart of eastern, or Indo-Iranian gi'oup. Our in- 
Europe, but there is no real consensus of vestigation into the date, locality, and 

judgment on the point. the mode of life of this original circle 

We may, indeed, doubt the intrin.sic depends upon information derived from 
probability of the fact that any single comparative philology, and from the tra- 
district of the enormous stepix: country ditions and the earliest lite.-ature of the 
extending from Central Asia to the North peoples which have proceeded from this 
Where ii the could have been the centre. Such an investigafon will show 

Credle of the ^ family that the two peoples of the Iraniairs and 

Indies Races r ppoplt^s. Natural boun- Indians, between whom all outward con- 
daries are unknown upon nection has now disappeared, broke away 
the stejjpes, and the peo^es inhabiting from their common centre only a few 
them si)read outward without let or thousand years before the outset of his- 
hindrance. The nomads inhabiting those torical chronology. The comparatively late 
districts prefer to follow the natural date of this separation is proved not only 
changes of season, climate, and conse- by the close sfmila ity of the old Iranian 
quently of vegetation, wandering abroad language Zend) to the Imiguage of the 
at their will and pleasure. The lan^a^e earnest Indian hymns, but also by the 
of the Yakuts in the north-east of Siberia wide similarities existing in manners and 
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Leisons 
from M Boners 
and Customs 


customs, especially those concerned with 
religion, language, mythology, and wor- 
ship. Both peoples are called by ihe 
same proud name of Aryans, the noble, or 
the lofty ; in both peoples the arrival of 
the youth at man’s estate was marked by 
the custom of girdi^ him with a string. 
Both religions contain the same names for 
the deities worshipped — 
Mitra, Indra, Siva. Yama, 
Asura. However, the deep 
gulf dividing the two peoples 
is apparent in the different manner in 
which these Ijcliefs hav'e developed ; the 
gods worshij)i)ed by the Indian branch as 
the chief deities have sunk to low estate 
and lost their sanctity among the Iranians ; 
the bright, shining, glorious, all-helping 
Indra of the old Indian faith and the great 
god Siva became in the Persian pantheon 
evil-minded gods or ho.stile demons, as 
docs Asura in India. . The figures of the 
gods have remained unchanged, and only 
the faces have been altered, while to the 
highest deities the same sacrificial drink, 
the .soma, is still offered. 

The traditions and the language of the 
two peojiles i)oint to a former common 
settlement in the north, and there is good 
reason for accejrtin^ the generally received 
theory which coasiders their early home 
as situated in the land watered by the 
O.xus and the Jaxartes. The civilisation of 
this early settlement can be inferred in its 
general leatures from the vocabulary in 
use by its descendants. As might be 
expected in a country of steppes, the chief 
food supply depended upon cattle breeding. 
Tlie wealth of the population consisted in 
herds of cattle, sheep, and goats, and in 
the keeping of these flocks the dog was 
the faithful comjianion of man. The hor.se 
was also bred, but only for traction, not 
for riding j)urj)o.ses. War chariots drawn 
by horses jilayed an important part in the 
struggles of the Aryans upon their immi- 
gration to India. 'Ihe po.ssession of 
^ . waggons enables us to con- 

inFloeks fl’S Indo-Iranians 

j H— j. not exclusively a shepherd 

and Herd, that they 

were able to build houses of wood, 
and that their animals were driven into 
permanent courtyards, ju-stifies the con- 
clusion that they were to some extent 
a .settled race. The cultivation of cereal 
plants, barley, wheat, and millet was 
common throughout the Indo-Germanic 
family in primitive times. Most probably, 
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when the Aryans entered the fertile dis- 
trict of the Five Rivers they had already 
acquired the knowledge and practice of 
regular irrigation from experience on the 
banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes. Cattle 
breeding provided their chief sustenance of 
milk and flesh, as also their clothing of 
wool and skins. Of metals, copper and 
bronze were known, while iron is rarely 
mentioned. Horn was used more often 
than bronze for the arrowheads, which the 
Aryans smeared with poison. Besides the 
bow and arrow their offensive weaimns 
included the club, the axe, the sword, and 
the spear. 

There must have been a considerable 
amount of peaceful intercourse. Straight 
roads existed traversed by waggons drawn 
by horses, while rafts and rowing boats 
passed over the rivers ; commerce by 
barter was established, and hospitality 
readily granted to the stranger who came 
in peace. Generally speaking, the morality 
of the Indo-Iranians reached a high 
pitch of perfection. Family life was pure ; 
the relations of the members of the race 
among themselves were regulated by estab- 
_ . . lished custom, which insisted 

“PO" truthfulness and good 
MorBlSr in their dealings with 

^ foes the race were high- 
spirited, bold, and warlike. The father was 
the head of the family, but the wife also 
was highly respected and honoured. - At the 
head of the tribe or community, the chief 
was placed not only to conduct the tem- 
poral affairs of his tribe, but also to 
represent the tribe before the powers of 
heaven. There was no special priestly 
class, but the whole jieople was inspired 
with a profound religious feeling. 

We have no knowledge of those causas 
which induced the Indian Aryans to 
migrate from their original settlements. 
Increase of the population above the 
number that the land could permanently 
.support ; the hostile attacks of other 
steppe tribes, either of remote Indo- 
Germanic peoples from the west or of 
nomadic Mongolian tribes from the cast 
and north ; those internal dissensions 
which ultimately led to the definite 
separation of the Iranian and Indian 
branches ; possibly also the reports of the 
fabulous fertility of a great land on the 
south — any or all of these causes may have 
led to a great national movement. For 
this, of course, no accurate date can be 
given ; modern experts are inclined to 
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p]^ it about the middle of the third period, ring with the din of battle and the 
millennium B.C., or considerably earlier. cry of victory ; the great gods of the 
The route followed by the migrating Aryan heaven are called upon to strike 
people led southward. Here, indeed, they down the wicked Dasyii, and arc piaiscd 
were confronted by a high mountain wall — wth cheerful thanks for overthrowing 
the Hindu-Kush and the Pamirs ; but hundreds of the cities of the despised and 
these districts could easily be traversed by miserable .slaves, the Dasa. Serious friction 
a hardy, mountain-bred shepherd people, occasionally occurred between different 
who would be able to drive their flocks jj tribes of the .same race when 

over these chains and to reach the plains newcomeis demanded their 

beyond, the fertility of which must have share of the conquered terri- 

seemed an attractive paradise to a people ^ tory. The Aryan masses pre.s.sed 
of the steppes, hard pressed by the stern successively further eastward. We can 
neces.sitie.s of e.vistence. trace their advance from their resting- 

It is by no means improbable that the place on the height.s of the Afghan frontier 
Indian Aryans may have entered the to the Jumna, the most western of the 
country both by the Pamirs and the Hindu- Ganges streams, acro.ss Five River Land. 
Kush. At a point further eastward they This river is often named in the later 
could without difiiculty have crossed by Vedas, but the Ganges not more than once 
Chitral or Gilgit to the Indus and the lovely or twice. Such an u]iheaval ol the different 
district of Kashmir, as well as to the tribes, and so great a rivalry for the 
upper Punjab. The western road over }x>s.session of the fertile soil, must tteccs- 
the Hindu-Kush led them into the Kabul .sarily have led to collisions. Many tribes 
district of Northern Afghanistan. Here and their kings are mentioned by name, 
the earliest of their extant sacred hymns especially the federation of the “ Five 
seem to have been composed ; here also the Peoples” in the north of the Punjab, 
last links between the Iranian and Indian the Yalu and Turvasa. the Druhyu and 
_ branches of the Aryans may -Anu, together with the Puru, who were 

severed. From the situated farthest inland on the banks of 
I . frontiers of the Afghan high- the main stream, and headed the con- 
mm fra on spectator could behold federacy, which originally included the 

the fruitful plains of the Five River Land, two first-named tribes, and aflerrvards 
and an advance to the plains through the the third and fourth. Beyond the bound- 
natural pa.s.scs of the mountain wall was aries of these five confederate peoples who 
easy. It was, no doubt, by this route that inhabited Arya Varta, or Aryan land 
the main branch of the race reached its proper, the Tritsu, a branch of the power- 
new home; not, however, in one meat ful ambitious warrior tribe of the Bharat a, 
column, but in detachments, tribe follow- advanced eastward, and bloodj' conflicts 
ing tribe at long intervals. Powerful aro.se between them and the western 
was the impression made upon those who peoples of the Punjab. The allied tribes 
cro.ssed the mountain range reaching to were driven back, were confined hence- 
the heavens, and long did the recollec- forward to Five River Land, and gradually 
tion of those snow-clad peaks remain lost their common interests and the con- 
among the people ; they alone were sciousness of their kinship with those of 
considered worthy to support the throne the Aryans who extended further east- 
of the gods on high. Magnificent also ward. Most of them disappear from our 
were the resiults of the migration when view; only the Puru (King Porus) held 
the Aryans arrived in the Punjab, that _ . . out for a long time on the 

district watered, with what was to them Indus. In the general civili- 
an inconceivable abundance, by streams Baiti,field» those Aryans who 

.swollen with rain and melting .snow — a migrated into the land of the 

guarantee of inexhaustible fertility. The Five Rivere, that progress may everywhere 
poets sang the praises of these rivers wth be observed which is connected with a 
high enthusiasm. higher development of agriculture and 

Not without a struggle did this fair land results in greater prosperity, greater 
fall into the hands of the immigrants ; security, and greater expansion in other 
the dark-skinned inhabitants whom they directions. The Aryans now no longer 
found in possession did not tamely sur- lived a nomadic life on the boundary 
render. The Vedas, the Sagas of that stepijes, but were .settled in permanent 
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habitations upon arable territory, with 
well-rlefined boundaries. 

Cattle breeding continued to be vigor- 
ously jiursued ; tlie ox was the unit of 
value, not only for the puriwscs of trade, 
liut also for estimating the rank of in- 
dividuals. The title of a trilial chief was 
even then “ Po.ssc.ssor of Cows,” and 

e .11 . battle is still called “ desire for 

Settlement 

Supereedea butter-milk, 

Nomadiem Gutter, and curds, was 

still the staple article of food ; the fle.sh 
of domestic animals was rarely eaten ; and 
hunting was carried on chiefly as a sport, 
or for protection against wild beasts ; 
while fish as an article of food was still 
despised. A flesh diet was replaced by 
the use of corn, chiefly of barley, to a less 
c.\tcnt of wheat, while rice is not yet 
mentioned. The plough and sickle were 
more important implements than of yore. 
Corn was threshed, pounded in the hand 
mill by the tramen, and made into bread, 
cakes, or ixn ridge. 

The house was now a permanent 
habitation, and built on a new and 
stronger plan. A roof of vegetable fibres, 
tree bark, or straw kept out the rain ; 
in the centre of the main room blazed the 
hearth, round which seats were arranged — 
probably of earth, as at present ; these 
were covered with animal skins and served 
as sleeping-iflaces. Earthenware pots, 
brazen caldrons, and hand mills for the 
com were the most imixirtant kitchen 
utensils. Close to the house stood the 
fenced yard wlicre the herds were penned, 
and in which the threshing-floor was laid 
out. The house was the special care of the 
woman. Here she cooked food for the 
whole family, spun the wool for thread, 
and wove artistic fabrics ; here she made 
beautifully adorned cloaks of the skins of 
the animals killed ; here under her care 
grew u]) the daughters and small boys. 
The man's business lay outside in the 
_ .... field, on the pasture and the 

SwiT. at hunting or in 

Iniliistrv P^y 

^ the handicrafts which were 
now increasing in number and rising to a 
higher level of skill ; the waggon builder 
made strong vehicles ; the smith blew 
u]i his fire with a fan made of bir^' 
feathers, and wrought not only bronze, 
but also the iron which the original 
inhabitants probably brought to him in 
its raw condition, after smelting it out of 
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the ore (the native Indian form of pocket 
bellows docs not seem to have been in 
use among the Aryans) ; the gold.smith 
produced foght decorations, artistic plates, 
bracelets, and rings to be worn in the ears, 
round the neck, and u]X)n the wrists and 
ankles of the women. 

Tlie relations of man and wife were 
regulated by sound moral principles. To 
bnng forth sons, worthy members of a 
tribe and an honour to the parents, was the 
highest ambition and the greatest jiride of 
the father and mother. Respected, and 
on an equality with her husband, the 
woman was mistress of the hou.se, though 
the man as being the .stronger was the 
natural head, protector, and leader of the 
family. The man wooed the maiden on 
whom his choice had fallen through friends 
and relations ; if his suit was approved 
by the girl’s parents, the marriage took 
place before the hearth of the house in 
which the maiden had lived hitherto under 
the jirotection of her parents. The bride- 
groom took the girl’s hand and led her 
three time.s round the hearth ; the newly- 
married pair were then conveyed to their 
_ . new home in a chariot drawn by 

. white steers, the former cere- 
rejjeated, and a 
meal in common concluded the 
festival. Polygamy was exceedingly rare, 
while polyandry was utterly unknown to 
the ancient Aryans. If a death took place 
in a hou-se, the body was buried or burnt — 
interment iil both forms is mentioned in 
the early Vedas — widows never followed 
their dead husbands to death, either 
voluntarily or as a matter of social 
custom. 

The hou-ses stood in groups, forming 
separate hamlets or villages. Some of 
these places were fortified against hostile 
attacks by walls of earth or stone (place 
names ending in pur meaning " fortified ”). 
Men and animals were often obliged to 
flee into fortified settlements, which were 
usually uninhabited, before the outbreak 
of floods or hostile incursions. A group of 
villages formed a larger community, while 
several of these latter became a district. 
The district belonging to one tribe formed 
a corporate whole, each of these groups 
having its own special chief, while at the 
head of the whole stood the king (Raj an, 
the " reigning.”). The title was hereditary, 
or the king might be elected, but in either 
case a new king must be recognised in the 
general assembly of all men capable of 
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bearing arms. In the samiti were discussed 
all thase matters which affected the whole 
tribe, especially questions of war and 
peace. The inhabitants of the district 
or the village met together in siKcial halls, 
which served not only for purposes of 
discussion and judgment, but also for con- 
versation, and for social amusements, such 
as dice ])laying. As the race was thus 
organised for the purposes of peace, so also 
the army, composed of all men capable of 
bearing arms, was made up of divisions 
corresi^onding to the family, village, and 
district group, each under its own leader. 
Famous warriors fought in their own war 
chariots harnessed with two horses and 
driven by a charioteer, while the main 
body of the people fought on foot. 

The king was the leader in war ; he was 
also the representative of his people before 
the gods ; in the name of the people he 
asked for help or offered praise and 
sacrifice. He was allowed in certain cases 
to be represented by a Purohita, who 
conducted the sacrifice, while anyone who- 
possessed high jioetical gifts and a dignified 
apjicarance might permanently occupy 
_. this position. Other nobles, 

. * “ jirinccs of districts, etc., might 
Ki zhi appoint Purohitas, whose in- 

“** ** flucnce was increa.scd in pro- 
portion as formal prayer took the place of 
extempore petitions, and worship became 
stereotyi^ed by the growth of special uses 
and a n.\cd ceremonial. Here we have in 
embryo the separate classes of king and 
priesthood, an ojiposition which was to 
exercise the most far-reaching influence 
upon the further development of the Aryan 
people. 

The Aryan people brought from their 
primal home one precious possession — a 
deep, religious feeling, a thankful rever- 
ence for the high powers presiding over 
Nature, who afforded them a secure and 
peaceful existence by a.ssuring the con- 
tinued welfare of the flocks and of the 
crops planted by man. The good and 
kindly gods were those who sent to man 
the fertilising rain and sunshine, bringing 
growtli and produce, and to them, as to 
high and kindly friends, man offered his 
faithful prayers and pious vows. To them 
he prayed that his flocks might thrive, and 
that he might be victorious in battle, that 
he might be given sons and have long life ; 
they, the bright, the aiU-knowing, and the 
pure, were the protectors of morality and 
the wardens of the house, of the district, 


Pmatheon 
of the 
Aryans 


and of the whole tribe. Certain gods belong- 
ing to primeval times appeared in the 
Pantheon of the Aryans who conquered 
the Five River district, bright figures wor- 
shipped in common by the Iranians and the 
Indian .Aryans. But among these latter 
they grow pale and lose their firm outlines, 
like the misty figures of dim remembrance ; 

they become many - sided, 
secret, uncanny, diabolical, and 
other gods of more definite 
character come into promi- 
nence. Three gods are of sjjccial importance 
— Indra, Surya, and Agni. Together they 
form the early Indian Trinity (Trimurti). 
In the hymns which have come down to 
us, Indra is most frequently mentioned ; 
he was the atmospherical god, especially 
favourable to the Aryans, who gave the 
rain and the harvest, and governed the 
winter and the thunder-storm. We can 
easily understand how the god of the 
atmosphere became the chief Aryan divin- 
ity; a.s the Aryans learnt upon Indian 
soil to observe the regular recurrence of 
atmospherical phenomena, especially that 
of the moasoon winds and the thunder- 
storms upon which their prosperity de- 
pended, the deeper and stronger became 
their gratitude and reverence to this god. 
It is Indra who sends down the water of 
the heaven, who divides the clouds with 
the lightning fla.sh Ijcfore which blow the 
roaring win&, the Maruts, especially the 
fierce Rudra, the hurricane, which rushes 
immediately before the thunder clouds. 

The second of the three chief gods is 
Surya, the bright sun god, giving light, 
warmth, and life, an object of high venera- 
tion. Ushas, the morning dawn, ojiens 
for him the doors through which he passes 
to traverse the heavens in his chariot 
with its seven red horses. After these two 
gods the third of importance is Agnii the 
fire born from sticks when rubbed together 
this god lights and warms the hearth of 
the hoase, drives away all things evil and 
impure, and watches over the 
mor;dity of the household. As 
the sacrificial flame upon the 
altars, he is the meaas of com- 
munication between mankind and the 
other go^ ; in his destructive character 
he devastates the settlements of the 
enemy and the hiding-places of their 
demons.in the depths of the forest. 

The worship of these gods is character- 
ised by a feeling of lofty independence. Not 
only does man receive gifts from them, but 
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ho also gives them what they need. They, 
indeed, prepare for themselves the draught 
of immortality, the Amrita ; but they 
... _ , hunger for sacrifices and 

Minor Gods y,ithout them. 

^ F.siiecially do the gods love 

y o ogy honey-sweet draught of 

Soma drink. Almost presumptuous ap- 
pears to us the prayer in which Indra is 
invited to jjartake of the Soma offering: 

“ Ready is the summer draught, O Indra, 
for Ihoc ; may it fill tlice with strength I 
drink the excellent draught which cheers the 
.soul and conveys immortality I hither, O 
Indra. to drink with joy of the juice which 
has been pressed for thee ; intoxicate thyself, 
O hero, for the slaughter of thy foes 1 sit 
thou upon my scat! here, O good one, is 
juice c.xpressccl ; drink thyself full, for to 
thee, dread lord, do wo make offering.” 

Though Indra is here invited in person, 
yet the iiersonifications of early Indian 
mythology were much less definite than 
those of the Greeks. Imagination and 
cxpre.ssion vary between the terms of 
human c.xistcnce and the alistract con- 
ceptions of the natural jxjwers of fire, 
thunder, sunshine, etc. Consequently the 
god jis such is somewhat vague and in- 
tangible in the mythology of the old 
.Aryans of India ; the characteristics of 
one deity arc confu.sed with those of 
another, and the different attributes of 


any one god often reappear as separate 
personifications. 

A large number of the hymns to the gods 
have been preserved to us (1,017 aU) : 
these form the earliest body of evidence 
upon Indian life, thought, and feeling. 
Ilie. earliest of these songs w'ere un- 
doubtedly sung by the Aryans upon their 
migrations. At first the unpremeditated 
outpourings of a pious heart, they 
gradually became formal prayers ; thus 
these hymns were preserved in families of 
bards and faithfully handed down from 
generation to generation until at a much 
later period they were reduced to writing. 
In many of the Vedas belonging to the 
earliest period we find a deep longing 
for truth, a struggle for the solution of 
the deepest mysteries of existence — in 
short, a speculative spirit of that nature 
which marks a later stage of Brahman 
development ; other songs, however, are 
„ . pure and simple prayers for 

HOW Atyun victory, children, and long 

been Preecrved ’ . . ! 

contain promises of sacrifice 

and praise if the help of the gods should 
be granted. The general collection of all 
these hymns was made at a considerably 
later iieriod, subsequently to the occupa- 
tion of the Ganges teiritory, and not 
before the .seventh centurj' before our era. 





THE ARYAN EXPANSION 

AND THE GROWTH OF BRAHMANISM 


BRAHMANISn IN THE NORTH 

■THE most important events at the con- It contains iio.ono double lines, and each 
^ elusion of the Vedic age took place on one of its eighteen books is enough to 
the frontier line between the Indus and the fill a large volume. The historical basis 
Ganges. Here was developed the opposi- of the great j)ocm of the Bharata rests 
tion between the warrior and priestly upon early tradition. The enthusiasm 
classes which was afterwards to lead to inspired by heroic deeds found its vent in 
important results. At the head of the poetical composition, and the praise of 
allied tribes in the Punjab stands the heroes was passed from mouth to mouth, 
proud King Visivamitra, who combines {emc poem in embryo may be earlier 

the functions of king and priest in hf^ than fliti (.first thousand years b.c. ; but 
own person and invokes the help of yrhen that period of turmoil, 

gods for his people. Among his confusion was followed by 

sarics, however, the King Sudas no an age of more peaceful de- 
commits ihe duti&s of prayer and sacrifice vdopment, the memories of 

to his own priests, but to a special cla?(§, theS5"e.\ploits grew fainter in the minds of 
the white-dothed, long-haired prie.sts o^.succes.sjye generations. The old songs and 
the Vasishtha family, and their prayers l&allads were collected and worked into 
are more effectual than those of the pnest- one great epos ; many of the events and 
king. This event is typical of the second figures are the additions of later poets, 
stage of early Indian development, which .such as the story of the Five Pandu 
ends in the complete victory of the priests brothers, while the whole poem is marked 

_. over the warrior dass and the by the brilliant overflow of a luxuriant 

. “ '** establishment of a rigid hicr- imagination and by ruthless compression 

“ . * . archy. The date of this social of the historical facts ; the histories of 

lenrc y coincides with that of nations become the victories or defeats 

the expansion and establishment of the of individual heroes ; long years of struggle 
Aryans in the Ganges territory. with warlike tribas are reduced to one 

The saaed books are of less value for the lengthy battle. . To this quasi-historical 
external history of this period than are part of the Mahabharata were added at a 
the songs of the Rig-Veda for the preceding later time a series of lay-s more extensive 
age ; neverthdess, many of them, .such as than the original poem and written from 
the Brahmanas, contain im|X)rtant evi- the Brahman point of view. If the non- 
dence concerning individual tribes, their epic elements be removed from the poem 
settlements and history. A large body the following story remains, 
of historical evidence is, however, contained At the jxiint where the two streams of 

in the second great epic poems of this the Jumna and the Ganges leave the 
period, the Mahabharata and the Kama- mountains and flow through the plains, 
yana; the riotous imagination of the the powerful Bliarata tribe of the Kuru 
composers has given a strong poetical had established them.selves upon their 
colouring to the whole, and the lack of eastern and western banks ; even to-day 
definite purpo.se which is apparent in their the district on the right bank of the Jumna 
coiLstruction makes careful and minute is known as the Kuru-kshetra, the sacred 
criticism imperative. Kuru land. This royal tribe divided 

'The Mahabha'ata in its present state into two branches. Of the two sons 
is the longest poem of any people or age. of King Santanu, the elder. Dhritarashtra, 
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was born blind, and the royal power was (another Siegfried or Achilles), who dls- 
therefore conferred upon his younger tinguLshed himself in these battles by his 
brother Pandu. To the latter five sons were splendid bravery and military prowess ; 
born, and to the former a hundred ; and the Pandawas enjoyed the advantage of 
the struggles of these two groups of cousins the cunning advice of the Yadawa prince, 
formed tlie substratum of the epic. Krishna, who placed his services as 

All these brothers were admirably charioteer at the disposal of Arjuna. A 

instructed in knightly pursuits by the fearful battle ensued of eighteen days' 
Brahman Drana, " in the duration, in which, after mar\'ellous deeds 
IT • fcA j heroism, all the warriors were slain with 

Knighthood battleaxe and the throw- the exception of the five Pandu brothers, 

was in lower ^pear, of the sword and From this time onward the whole of the 

dagger, in the chase of the horse and k-'ngdom was in their power, and Yudhish- 
clcphant, in conflicts from chariots or thira ruled for a long period after the 
on foot, man to man or in combination.” manner of an ideal Brahman prince. 
In the elder line, Duryodhana, the ddest Thereafter they retired from all earthly 
of the one hundred brothers, was especially splendour and became ascetics with no 
distinguished for his skill in the use temporal needs, wandering from one holy 
of the club ; Bhima, the second son of shrine to another, until at length they 
Pandu. was famous for his suirerhuman entered the heaven of the gods opposite 
strength. The third son of Pandu, the the holy Mountain of Meru. 
beautiful long-haired Arjuna, excelled However large an element of the 
with all arms, but especially in the Mahabharata may be purely poetical, 
use of the bow and arrow. In one of none the less the poem enables us to 
'the tournaments which concluded the localise with some accuracy a number of 
education of the jn inces he outstripped all the tribes which were activdy or passively 
competitors ; after a contest with many involved in the struggle of the two i-oyal 
other princes, he won the hand of the houses, and the overthrow of the warrior 
beautifid Krishna, the daughter of Drupad, , class to which that struggle led. 

King of Pantshala. By his victory she „ Of the warrior class the chief 

also became the wife of the other four ^ “ representatives are the Kuru. 

brothel's, a jiol3'andric marriage which is * who are represented as settled 

represented by the Brahman ixiet as the on the upper course of the Jumna and 
result of a misunderstanding with the Ganges, Hastinapura being their capital 

mother of the Pandu brothers. town ; they were also in occupation of 

Duryodhana, who had meanwhile been the sacred Kuru land to the west of the 
crowned king, dreading the military Jumna as far as the point where the 
jjower of his cousins and of the Pantshala, Saraswati disappears in the sands of the 
with whom they had allied themselves desert. The poem places the Pandu and 
by marriage, divided his kingdom with the their capital of Indraprastha — the modern 
eldest of the Pandu brothers. Prince Delhi on the Jumna — in the central Doab 
Yudhishthira. At the moment of his (*.«., the land lying between two con- 
coronation Yudhishthira played a game of verging rivers, above their confluence), the 
dice with the enemies of his house, the central district between the Jumna and 
Kaurawas. at which he lost not only his the Ganges. In the lower Doab is settled 
crown, but also the freedom of himself a federation of five tribes, the Pantshala. 
and his brothers, and the wife whom they Opposite these on the western bank of 
g jiossessed in common But by the Jumna dwell the Surasena, while to 

fo*" decision of the blind old the east beyond the Ganges are the 

^ “ prince Dhritarashtra, the forfeit Kosala, with the capital town of Gogra, 
““ was commuted for a banishment who extended their power after the 
of thirteen years. The Pandu brothers, destruction of the Kuru and Pandu, their 
with their wife, .spent this period in solitude, later capital of Ayodhya becoming a 
need and mi.sery in the forests, and then focus of Brahman civilisation. Below the 
demanded their share of the kingdom, confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, 
To thi.s proposition the Kaurawas declined the sacred Prayaga, where at an earlier 
to agree, and both parties secured the period Allahabad had become a centre 
support of numerous powerful allies, for pilgrimages, the northern bank of the 
The* Kaurawas were joined by Kvna main stream was occupied by the Bharata 
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tribe of the Mats}^, while to the south- 
east of these, in the district of the modem 
Benares, lived the Kasi ; on the southern 
bank l^e native tribe of the Xishada 
formed a defence agaiast the Aryan triljes 
in the north. East and north of the 
Ganges, together with the Kosala, were 
also settled the mountain tribes of the 
Kirata, who were in alliance with the 
Kuni, while further to the south were the 
Pundra Banga and Anga, the M thila, 
the Wideha and Magadha. 

The action of the g eat epic ]X)cm is 
laid within the district of these various 
tribes. Several centuries must have 
elajised since the battle of King Sudas, 
during which the Aryans had formed 
states in the fruitful central district, the 
^ladhyadesa, and had extended to that 
tributary of the Ganges now known as 
the Garuti. In the earlier period of 
Indian antiquity, the chief historical 
events take place in the country between 
the Ganges and its great western tributary 
the J umna ; whereas at a later period 
I)ure Brahman civilisation is developed in 
the kingdoms formed further to the ea.st — 
namely, north of the Ganges in Wideha 
(capital town llithila, the 
, modern Muzaffarpur), and upon 

a loaa .southern liank of the great 

Movemeau and Wihara 

(the modern Behar ; caj)ital town Patali- 
putra, the modern Paina). During this 
]X!riod at any rate the eastern frontier of 
these states was also the eastward limit 
of Aryan occupation. Tliat national move- 
ment ceased at the jioint where the first 
arms of the great delta of iHc Ganges 
diverge from the soulliern bank of the 
river behind tlie mountains of Kajmahal : 
the almost impenetrable malarial swamj) 
districts which then composed the whole 
delta remained -for a long period in the 
undisputed po.s.scssion of the wild jungle 
tribes and noxious and (x>isonous animals. 
However, the last offshoots of the stream 
of Aryan immigration turned .southward 
to the fertile districts of Orissa from 
Magadha at the period when Brahmanism 
had reached its culminating point. Here 
the north-eastern arms of the Mahanadi 
delta mark the extreme limit of the 
territory then in Aryan occupation, which 
consequently extended to the sea upon 
the east. 

At a yet earlier period the Aryans had 
reached the Western or Arabian Sea. 
Immediately after the occupation of 
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the Punjab, the waves of the migration 
passed down the Indus valley, and the 
Aryans became acquainted with the dis- 
tricts at the mouth of the river, to which 
also they gave its name (Sindhu). Their 
settlements in that district did not, 
however, become a point of departure 
for transmarine migration. The coast was 
ill-suited for the navigators of 
the period, and a far more 
favourable s])ot was found 
further to the south-west in the 
Gulf of Cambay ; settlements were made 
here at a period considerably subsequent to 
the arrival at the mouth of the Indus. The 
Great Desert and the unhealthy .swamps 
which intervene between this gulf and the 
Indus district prevented any advance in 
that direction ; moreover an easier route 
was discovered by the tribes advancing 
from the Punjab to the Ganges district 
along the narrow frontier between the two 
territories. Coivscquently, new arrivals 
found the land already occu])ied by 
.settlers who had taken this route, and 
bloody conflicts may have been of repeated 
occurrence. Driven on by tribes advanc- 
ing in their rear, hemmed in before by 
earlier settlers, they found a favourable 
opening of escape m the strip of fertile 
territory which extended southward be- 
tween the desert and the north-western 
.slo]x;s of the Central Indian highlands, 
the Aravalli Hills. Tliis path could not 
fail to bring them to the Gulf of Cambay, 
which here runs far inland; and, on its 
western shores, the rich districts of Gujerat 
and those at the mouth of the Narbada 
and the Tai)ti lay sj)reacl before them. 
This was tlie most .southerly jwint on the 
western side of India at which the Aryans 
made any permanent .settlement. 

Hence, during this jieriod Aryan India 
included the whole of the north-western 
plains extending in a south-westerly 
direction as far as Gujerat, and eastward 
as far as the Ganges delta, its e.xtremc 
south-ea.stcrly point being the 
delta of Orissa. The highlands 
of Central India formed a sharp 
line of demarcation between 
the Aryan and Dravidian races. The 
district was, however, not entirely .secluded 
from Aryan influence, which at the outset 
of that period had begun to put out 
feelers acro.ss the frontier line. The Aryans 
had already become acquainted with the 
sea, which was for them rather a means 
than a hindrance to communication ; the 
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fact is proved by the similes occurring in nobility has yielded the pride of place to 
the old battle songs, wherein the hard- the priesthood, whose ordinances shackle 
pressed warrior is compared to a sailor all movement toward freedom and hide 
upon a ship staggering under a heavy pendence. The new power appears in 
storm upon the open sea. The Aryan the garb_ of the deejiest poverty, but its 
colonisation of Ceylon took jilace before spiritual influence is all the more profound ; 
the power of the warrior class had been the ambition of the priests was not to be 
broken and the social organism stamped kings, but to rule kings. 

with the impress of Brahman- The origins of this great social change 
p P*. ism. On comparing this period go back to a remote period. Even during 
Political during which the that period when the Aryan power was 

Syitemi Aryans advanced into the confined to the Punjab, the seeds of 
Punjab, we find a fundamental change opposition between the tcmiwral and 
in the conditions of Aryan life as they spiritual powers are found in existence : 
are displayed in all these struggles and in the great battle in which King Sudas 
.settlements. Nomadic life under the conquered the confederacy of the Punjab, 
pairiarchal .sj'stem is replaced by feudal the opposition becomes prominent lor the 
principalities .surrounded with all the first time. At an earlier period it was 
splendour of chivalry. Changes in other the natural duty of the tribal chieftain to 
conditions of life had necessarily effected stand as mediator between his people and 
a fundamental transformation in the their gods. But it was not every powerful 
political and .social condition of the people, prince or general who possessed the gift 
A mure settled life, and the advance of of the inspired ].x>ets and musician, and 
agriculture at the expense of cattle breed- many kings therefore entrusted this .sacred 
ing, led to a more comprehensive sub- public duty to their Purohita. His repu- 
division of labour ; though, when occasion tation was increased by his jiower ol 
demanded, the peasant left the plough- clothing lofty thoughts in inspiring form, 
.share for the sword, yet it was no doubt at and the position pa-ssed from father to 
an early period that that warrior nobility ^ son together with the more 

arose which made war its business and ' “ stirring hymns which were orally 

profession. The leadership of the tribe transmitted. Thus priestly 

as the latter flourished and increased * ” * families arose of high reputa- 

became rather a ])rofessional post ; in tion who.se efforts were naturally entirely 
place of the tribal elder appears the king directed to secure the permanence of 
m possession of full royal jiowers and their position ; the most certain means 
standing high above and apart from his to this end was the creation of a compli- 
people. The jiosition of both king and cated ritual for prayer and sacrifice which 
noble must have advanced to more could be performeci only by a prie.sthood 
brilliant development in the greater area with a special training. The scene of 
of the Ganges territory. In the Maha- sacrifice was prepared with great attention 
bharata the battles and the names con- to minutiae, the altars were specially 
nected with them are no doubt in large adorned on every opportunity, and the 
part the result of poetical invention : different sacrifices W'erc offered with 
but the description of the civilisation then scrupulous respect to ceremonial detail ; 
existent cannot be wholly imaginary, and there were priests who recited only the 
the royal courts with their knightly prayers from the Rig-Veda, others who 
organisation, however roinantic in appear- sang hymns from the Samaveda ; a high- 
Influence fo the iasti- priest stood at the head of the whole 

of (he tutions of inedijEval Euroire, organisation. 

Priesthood <^onsidered as definite Consequently the character of prayer, 

historical facts. No greater sacrifice, and indeed the whole body of 
change can be imagined^ _ than that theology underwent a fundamental trans- 
apparent in the latter condition of those formation. Originally the victim had 
peoples whose history we have traced been the pure offering of a thankful heart, 
throughout this proud and warlike period, while prayer had been the fervent yet 
Gone Ls the energy of youth ; gone, too, humble expression of those desires which 
the sparkling joys of life and straggle; man in his weakness laid before the 
the green verdure of the Aryan spring has almighty powers of heaven. Gradually, 
faded, the people has growm old. The however, the idea of sacrifice had been 
1170 
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modified by the theory that human 
offerings to the gods were not only wel- 
come but also necessary and indispensable 
to those powers. In the sacred writings 
of a later date ])assages repeatedly occur, 
stating that the gods are growing weak 
because the jiious priests have been 
hindered by evil spirits from making the 
^ r necessarv sacrifices. Indeed, it 

GrowiK o jjy means of the 

he dee of that the gods, who 

eeri lee formerly been subject to 

death like men, had acquired imfhortality. 
" The Gods lived in the fear of death, the 
strong Ender, and therefore they under- 
went .severe penance and made many 
offerings until they became immortal.” 

Hence was developed the further idea 
that by means of sacrifice man could gain 
a certain power over the gods themselves 
and thereby extort gifts and services from 
them ; and ultimately the sacrifice was 
conceived to be a thing of immease 
magical power before which all the other 
gods must bow. The all-compelling 
power of the .sacrifice was in the hands of 
the priests, the Hrahmans. and became 
the firm foundation of their increasing 
])rcdominance. An Indian proverb .says : 
" The universe dei)ends upon the gods, 
the gods upon the Mantra (the formula of 
sacrifice), the Mantra upon the Brahmans, 
and therefore the Brahmans are our gods." 

Tradition is silent ujjon the details of 
the process by which the dominant power 
passed from the hands of the nobility to 
the priesthood. It was to the interests 
of the priests to obliterate historical facts 
as rapidly and completely as ]]o.ssible 
from popular memory, and to inculcate 


the belief that the high position of the 
Brahmans had been theirs from the outset. 
The' history of the period has been thus 
designedly obscured, and only at rare 
intervals is some feeble light thrown ujx)n 
it. The epos of the fall of the great race 
of the Bharata .shows us how the ])ower 
of the nobility was worn away in bitter • 
struggles ; many priestly figures, such as 
Drona and his .son Aswatthaman, take up 
arms and join in the destruction of the 
nobility. 

A fact throwing special light upon he 
acerbity of the contest between the two 
struggling powers is the appearance in 
the poem of the mythical figure of Kama, 
who was considered an incarnation of 
Vishnu at a later period, a Brahman by 
birth, and armed with the axe. The 
balance of fortune did not, however, 
invariably incline in favour of the Brah- 
mans, as is plain from the many maxims 
in their ritual and philosophical writings 
conceived in a very humble tone : ‘‘ None 
is greater than the Kshatriya (the warrior), 
wherefore the Brahman also makes sacri- 
„ , , fices together with the roval 

Heiyt offerings to the K.shatriya.” The 
j of struggle began to 

* prove doubtful from the Brah- 
man point of view, and ther. fore the myth 
claimed the pei-sonal interference of the 
powerful god Vi:hnu, who usually became 
incarnate in times of greatest need, and 
therefore descends for this reason to the 
aid of his spec'al favourites, the Brahmans. 
After an infinite se ies of bloody conflicts, 
he gains for them a brilliant victory ; 
thrice seven times did Parasurama purify 
the earth of the Kshatri3?a. 


THE BRAHMAN SYSTEM AT WORK 


MOTWITHSTANDING tWr military 
f ~ capacity and their personal strength, 
the noble.-! had been defeated, and the 
priests, a-^med with the mysterious magical 
ix)wer of the sacrifice, had gained a spiritual 
dominion over the people. Tliis power the 
priesthood at once proceeded to secure ^ler- 
manently and irrevocably by arrogating to 
themselves the monopoly of all religious 
and philo.sophical thought, by the strict 
and detailed regulation of public and 
private life in its every particular, by 
forcing the mind, the feelings, and the will 
of every individual into fixed groov^ 
prescribed by t he priests. The legsd books, 
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the earliest of which belong to the course 
of literature of the old Vedic schools, 
explain the high ideal which the Brahmans 
proposed to themselves as the true 
realisation of national life ; an ideal, how- 
ever, which was hardly ever attained in 
its reality, or at the most only within 
the narrow areas of individual petty 
states. 

The position of the priests is defined 
with the greatest precision and detail in 
the Dharmasastra of Manawa, a work 
afterward ascribed to Manu. In order 
to make this work yet more authoritative, 
its composers assigned to the personality 
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of its author an ag' almost amounting to 
immortality (30,000,000 years) and divine 
origin ; attempting to identify him with 
the first ancestor of the Aryans, the 
mythical Manu. In reality it was not 
until shortly before i he middle of the first 
millennium b.c. that the Brahman code 
had devdoped so large a quantity of 
precepts defined with such exactitude ; 
in its present form the work of Manu seems 
to be the result of later re-editing, and to 
date from the period between the first 
century b.c. and the fifth century a.d. 

Buddhist precepts are plainly apparent 
in it, and many prohibitions of the earlier 
and later periods are brought together in 
spite of their discrepancy, as, for instance, 
the slaughter of animals and the eating of 
flesh, side by side with the rdigious avoid- 
ance of animal 
food. Buddhist 
terms of expres- 
sion are also 
found, such as 
the mention of 
female anchor- 
ites, “an apo.st.ite 
sect,” which are 
evidence in fa- 
vour of a later 
date. The book 
consists of a col- 
lection of pro- 
verbial sayings 
which were in- 
tended to fix the TYPES OF THE ANCIENT BRAHMANS 

rncfnmiirv In \v These figures from frescoes of the second centuir kx. ere taken from 
cubLUii ry i , the cave X at Ajanta (after Janies Bnrgess). Thev bear the Niima 
cLS Gst3.nlisll6(l ny of the Brahman divinities upon their foreheads, ana the type of face 
•fliA 'Rrolimniic is rather Aryan than Dravidian ; but the ornaments and umbrella 
LUC i:>i (llllllall^, are not, as rergixsson and Burgess supp 

for a district of 

Northern India of limited area. The work 
contains 2,685 double lines divided into 
twelve Ixioks ; of these Ixioks, five are 
concerned with the rights and duties of 
the Brahmaas, whereas only two books 
are devoted to the warrior caste, and 
only one to all the other castes put 
together. Manu expressly jiro- 
claims the existence of four 
castes only : “ The Brahmans, 

Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas form 
the classes in a second state of existence ; 
the Sudra is in the first state of existence 
and forms the fourth class ; a fifth does not 
exist.” In this division the f\rst point of 
note is the contrast between those in a first 
and those in a second state of existence, 
the “ twice-born,” a contrast which co- 
incides with the racial contrast between 
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the Aryans and the original inhabitants ; 
within the Aryan group a principle of 
tripartition is again apparent, which, in 
modern language, amounts to the separate 
existe .ce of a learned, a military, and a 
productive class. 

Manu here speaks of only four divisions 
of society ; elsewhere he recognises the 
_ existence of other caste sub- 
divisions: the castes o' the 
of’soeiety Physicians, astrologers, handi- 
® ““ ^ craftsmen, oil manutacturers, 

leather workers, musical performers, etc., 
are subdivisions of the fourth class. 
Properly siieakin r. however, the or gin of 
these castes is, according to Manu, difierent 
from that of the main groups ; these 
la'ter arc of primeval origin, created 
together with the world and — an im- 
ixjrtant factoi — 
by the purpose 
of the Creator. 
A famous hymn 
of the Rig- Veda, 
which is a later 
interpolation, de- 
scribes the origin 
of the castes : 
“ The sacrifice 
Puruslia, those 
who were bom 
at the very first 
(the first men), 
they offered it 
up n .sacrificial 
.grass ; to it the 
gods made ofier- 
ing, the Sadhyas 
and the Rishis. 
When they di- 
vided Puruslia, into how many pieces 
was he cleft ? What did his mouth 
become, and what his arms, what his legs 
and his feet ? His mouth became the 
Brahman, the Rajanya came forth from 
his arm, the Vais3ia from his thighs, the 
Sudra from his feet. 'Fire woild was 
born from his soul, the sun from his eyes, 
India and Agni from his mouth, Wayu 
from his breath. From his navel came 
forth air, from his head the heaven, from 
his feet the earth, from his ear the districts 
of the world. In this manner did the 
gods create the world.” 

Symbolically, the Brahmans were formed 
from the same member of the body as 
the great gods of early India, Indra, .'nd 
Agni — ^namely, from the mouth, which 
speaks “ sanctity and truth " ; the military 
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were lormed from the arms, whence they 
received their “ jwwer and strength.” 
The thigh bones were the means of mechan- 
ical progress, the lowly toil of life ; from 
these, theicfore, were the Vaisya formed 
who go behind the plough and gain 
material '' riches and ixjsses-sions ” by 
their industry. From the feet, however, 
_ . which ever tread in the dust of 

T^Mries earth, is formed the lowly 

of CMte s;„fira, who, from the very be- 
ivisions ginning^ is “ destined to service 
and obedience.” Thus, according to Manu, 
l)y means of the sacrificial power of the 
gods and of the sacred primeval Brahmans, 
were formed the four great classes of 


liunian societj'. 

Tlie Brahmans have another theory to 
account for 'he subdivisions within the 


Siidra cla.ss. which was explained as mixed 
castes jiroceeding from the alliance of 
members of different ca.stes. It is im- 


portant -to notice that position within 
tlie.se mixed castes is dependent ujxm the 
higher or lower caste to which the man or 
the woman belonged at the time of pro- 
creation. Alliances of men of higher 
castes, and even of the Brahmans them- 
.selves, with low-caste women, are legally 
permi.ssibic : the children, however, of 
such a marriage do not take the father’.s 
caste, but sink to the lowest castes. 


Wholly different is the punishment of 
breaking caste incurred when a woman 
has children by a man of lower caste than 
herself ; not only is she ex]ielled from her 
own caste with ignominy and disgrace, 
but the higher the caste to which she 
belonged by liirlh, the lower is the social 
dcjith to which she and her children .sink ; 
indeed, the lowest of all castes, that of the 
Tshanclala, is considered by the Brahmans 
to base been formed by the alliance of 
Brahman women with Sudra men. On 


the other hand, the children begotten by a 
Brahman of a Sudra woman belong to 
the higher gradations of the Sudra gioup. 

Penalties of J' '"'*' 

In(er-c„te “W". 

Marriogo position. Such IS the teach- 
ing of the Brahmans as 
laid down in the book of Manu upon 
the origin of mixed castes. The investi- 


gator, however, who leaves the Sanscrit 
writings, examines Indian society for 
himself, and judges the facts before him 
without prejudice, cannot resist the im- 
pression that this theory upon the origin of 
mixed castes is as impossible as that of 
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the creation of the four main castes from 
the sacrifice. The only mixed caste in 
the proper sense of the words is that of the 
temple women, and their children ; among 
these, daughters become temple women, 
sons temple musicians, or inferior temple 
servants, etc. But in all other cases 
where there is no very great difference of 
caste between the parents, the child takes 
the lower caste and a new mixed caste 
never arises. However, in the very rare 
cases in which a woman of extremely high 
caste has a child by a man of very low 
caste, abortion is invariably procured, or 
the mother commits suicide. The Brah- 
man doctrine upon the origin of the lowest 
castes is an intentional perversion of the 
facts. 

One of the most skilful investigators of 
the caste system, W. R. Cornish, says 
that the whole chapter of Manu upon 
mixed castes is so childishly conceived 
and displays so much class prejudice and 
intolerance, so appalling a punishment 
awaiting the Brahman woman who should 
err, while at the same time the Brahman 
is allowed so much freedom of communica- 


tion with other castes without injury to 
his position, that the intentioas 


Keuoi» 
for CMt« 
Keatrietions 


of the author become forthwith 
obvious. These intentions were 


“'"""""“"to maintain purity of blood 
in the higher castes and especially in 
that of the Brahmans, by appointing 
the heaviest of all punishments upon any 
woman who should prove unfaithful to 
her caste. It was not thus that the lower 


social groups of which we have spoken 
originated ; they arc earlier than the laws 
of Manu. The legislator, however, em- 
plojred the fear inspired by the prospect 
of sinking to their degraded position as a 
powerful instrument whereby he might 
attain his object, the preservation of 
racial purity among the Brahmans. 

Tlie truth is that castes have arisen from 


different origias. Differences of race and 
racial prejudice form a first line of cleavage. 
Roteworthy in this connection is the old 
Aryan name for caste, wama — that is, 
colour. The white and the black, the 
Aryan and the original inhabitant, the 
" best," the " first (because the most 
successful and powerful) in contrast with 
the low and the common, the Dasyu — 
these oppositions form the first sharp line 
of demarcation. At their first meeting the 
latto class were naturally not allowed the 
privilege of conforming to the institutions 




The fignrei grouped on this page are representative of the Brahmans oi to*da7i the first being that of a 
Brahman priest, or ** pundit." and the neat a fakir, or devotee, while the young Brahman in the centre displays 
the nv*terious caste marlu and is wearing the sacred thread. The lower figures represent, on the left, a 
Hindu jogi. or mendicant, posing in the attitude of uiic of the gods, and the last is another Brahman type. 

BRAHMAN TYPES OF THE PRESENT TIME 
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of Aryan society ; extermination was 
the sole method of dealing with them. 
At a later period, however, as the con- 
querors became more prosperous and 
settled, it was found advantageous to 
employ prisoners or subject races as serfs 
for the purpose of menial duties. The 
original inhabitants of the country were 
_. thus adopted into the Aryan 

“ .society, and in that social order 
„ V.™'’ the first deep line of cleavage 
° ^ was made. Other differences 

then developed within the Aryan jiopula- 
tion . 1 1 was only natural that the man who 
dis])layed a sjiecial bravery in battle should 
be more highly honoured and receive a 
larger share of booty, of territorj', and of 
slave? to cultivate that territory. Thus, in 
course of time, a warrior nobility was 
formed, the Kshatriya. who rose to power 
as wc have seen in the struggles of the 
Maliabhiirata. We have already seen 
the manner in which a further social 
division was brought about by the forma- 
tion of a hereditary priesthood, the 
Brahmana. In proportion, however, as 
these two classes became exclusive here- 
ditary castes, so did they rise above the 
great mass of the people, the farmers, the 
shepherds, and the handicraftsmen whose 
occujialions were now considered as pro- 
fessions lacking in dignity. Tlie Ksha- 
triya iiroudly called themselves Rajana, 
Rajwansi, the Royal, or the Rajputs, the 
men of royal race, and thought themselves 
high above the common ix:ople. 

Thus the great castes appointed by 
Mami had been formed. Further differ- 
ences arose within these. Only the Brah- 
mans and warriors were able for any 
length of time to jirevcnt the rise of sub- 
divisions within their own groups. Their 
narrow and well-defined profession, and 
also, among the Brahmans at any rate, 
their jealously preserved racial purity, 
jirotccted them from disruption. But in 
the two remaining groujxs, the Vaisya and 
_..... the Siidra, who had now 
©"the'***"” entered the .social organism 
Cutes Aryans, a different .set 

of circumstances prevailed ; the 
development of larger political bodies 
resulted in subdivi.sion within these classes. 
As existence grew more secure and 
])ros])crity increased, the necessities of 
life increased proportionately. In the 
simple times of the primeval Aryan 
period, every tribe was able to satisfy 
such demands for skilled labour as might 
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arise within it ; in the. more complex 
organisation of society within the Ganges 
states such simplicity was no longer 
possible. Undertakings demanding tech- 
nical skill called forth by the claims of a 
higher civilisation necessarily brought 
about the subdivision of labour and the 
creation of technical professions ; manual 
labour in its several branches became 
hereditary among individual families of 
tha lower castes, as other professions had 
become hereditary among the Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas. 

It is possible that similar caste divisions 
corresponding to the various professions 
may have existed among the original 
inhabitants of the country before they 
came into contact with the Aryans. Tlic 
natives were by no means, in every case, 
uncivilised savages ; some of their tribes 
were superior in technical skill to the 
Aryans themselves, and bartered the 
products of their higher knowledge with 
the Aryans through merchants. The 
existence of caste divisions among them 
at an earlier jieriod Is supported by the 
enumeration in the code of Manu of the 
manufacturing castes in the lower divisions 
„ . of the Sudra — astrologers, oil 

A * makers, leather workers, 

ccor ng o jjerformers, and so on. 

OeeupAtion ^ inconceivable that the 
Brahmans, when formulating the rules of 
Indian society, should have troubled to 
arrange these numerous subdivisions of 
the many castes of the Sudra, the more so 
as they were accustomed to avoid any 
possible connection with this unclean 
stratum of society ; far more probable is 
it that those differences of caste within 
the Sudra which coincide with professions 
existed before the Aryan period. 

The political re'ations of the Aryans to 
the non-Aryan natives also contributed 
to the development of the Aryan caste 
system. The deadly hatred of the black, 
snub-nosed people which inspires the 
hymns of the Rig- Veda was laid to rest ; 
during the struggles between the several 
Aryan ^rrinces and states ixilitical neces- 
sities often led to acquaintances, alliance, 
and friendship, even to racial fusion with 
the native tribes. In the Mahabharata 
we find a Nishada prince appointed 
guardian of the important river ford at 
IVayaga ; we find Dravidian races fighting 
side by side as the equal allies of pure 
Aryan tribes, while the names of certain 
personalities famous in the great epos, 
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together with peculiarities of character foreign racial elements ; at any rate, 
and custom, are evidence for the close in Northern India their caste, even at the 
connection between the distinguished present da}', has changed but little from 
Aryan warrior and the native inhabitant, the Aryan type. In Oris.sa, however, and 
Kri^na. “ the Black,” is the name given to a greater extent further southwards, 
to the Yadawa prince who appears as the even this exclusive sect considered it 
firm ally and friend of Pandawas. expedient on diffe ent occasions to admit 

The attempt has been made to explain individuals or even whole trib&s of the 

this name by the hypothesis that his „ . black race within their caste, 

tribe had entered India earlier than the . if they could thereby attain 

other Aryans, and had therefore been ^ any external advantage ; thus 

more deeply burned by the sun ; to this, “ ^t the pre.sent day in the 

however, it may be replied that the com- Deccan many more dark than fair 
plexion of a tribe may be deepened rather Brahmans are to be met. 
by fusion with a black race than by In the warrior caste, purity of blood 
exposure to the sun. In character also was thought of lc.ss vital mportance ; 
Krishna appears unlike the Aryans ; he among this caste there even existed a 
is full of treachery and deceit, gives legal form of marriage, the " Rak.shasa ” 
deceitful counsel, and justifies ignoble deeds marriage, which provided that the bride 
by equivocation methods wholly foreign should be taken by force from a liastile, 
to the knightly character of the Aryan often dark-complexioned, tribe. The 
warrior. The Pantshala princess is ^so nobles thus being by no means averse from 
entited Krishna, ‘‘the Black”; the fact marriage with the natives, the common 
that she lived in tiue Dra vidian style with people naturally had the less inducement 
the five Aryan princes in a polyandric to preserve the purity of their Aryan blood, 
marriage shows the clo.se relations e.xisting At the same time, however, such con- 
between the Aryans and the native peoples, nections often led to disruption wi'hin the 
Similar relations are also apparent in caste ; the orthodox members refused to 
the history of the colonisation of Ceylon ; recognise the mixed families as pure 
p the Aryan ancestor Vijayas had Kshatriya or Vaisya, avoided communi- 

. pV *** manned a Oravidian Kalinga cation with them, and by this inoce-ss a 
Fusion* princess, and his grandson, group which had lx:en originally uniform 
together' with many of his was gradually broken into an increasing 
companions, took native women to wdfe number of disconnected castes. Tlie in- 
without any e.\hibition of racial ijrejudice. fusion of foreign blood thus acquired 
Thus, since the time of the Aryan immigra- seems to have modified by slow degrees 
tion, an imjxirtant change had taken place the larger part of the Kshatriya and 
in the relations of the two races. The }>ractically the whole of the Vaisya. 
rapidity with which the racial fu.sion was Thus we have an intelligible explanation 
carried out is apparent at the ijresent time of the fact that only in comparatively 
in the physical contrast betrycen the few districts, as for iastance, Rajputana, 
peoples of the North-west and the Ganges could particular castes retrace their origin 
territory ; in the Punjab, in Kashmir, and with any clearness to the old Aryan 
to some extent in Rajputana. hardly a warrior nobili'y, their proud title of 
trace of the black jiopulation is to lx; found, Kshatriya resting in many cases ujion 
a result of the deadly animosity with which fictitious genealo^es. At the present day 
the war of conquest was prosecuted ; there is absolutely no caste of the Vai.sya 
further to the east the mixed races re- . which can prove its connection 

appear, and the evidence of darker com- “ '®“ with the early Vaisya of the 

plexion, broader features and noses, Z .** * Aryan Ganges states. The 
increases proportionately from this jxjinl. " ^ modern caste system of India 
Such a fusion, and particularly the incor- is broken up into many hundreds or thou- 
poration of whole races of the native sands of separate groups. However, in 
inhabitants within the Aryan society, early Brahman times the four main 
must obviously have increased the sub- divisions of society appointed by the legal 
divisions within the castes. codes had an actual existence. Of these 

The Brahmans, who took the utmost the Sudra led lives that can scarcely be 
precaution to preserve their caste purity, qualified as human. Considered as once- 
were least affected by the entrance of tom, a great gulf was fixed between them 
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and those who had advanced to a higher 
state by virtue of a second birth. To 
them was forbidden the use of the sacred 
iiand with which the youth of the three 
higher castes were girded as a sign of 
manhood uix>n their coming of age (two 
thresids of wool which passed over the 
left shoulder and the right hip). It was a 
_ mortal crime for any of the 

p * t unwr classes to teach a Sudra 
eaiaa anything of the sacred pro- 
** * verbs or prayers. A great 
gulf divided the Sudra from the Vaisya. 
Upon this latter the two high castes 
of the priests and the warriors looked 
disdainfully. The Vaisya was, however, 
a twice-born, wore the sacred band, and 
the knowledge of the Vedas was not 
forbidden to him. It was the common 
and monotonous nature of his calling that 
degraded him in comparison with the 
higher caste. He was not allowed to 
devote him.self to the proud service of arms, 
or to deep sjuritual and religious questions 
and interests. His lot was to till the soil 
throughout his life, and upon that level 
he remained. He was the jMasant, the 
shepherd, the lower-class citizen in the 
flourishing towns, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the money-changer. He often 
attained to high prosperity, but could 
never pa.s.s the Ijarrier which the stem laws 
of caste had set against his further progress. 

Higher than the V'aisya stood the 
warrior, the Kshatriya, in the .social 
organism of the Brahmans. The .splendour 
of his profession and of his influence was 
but the shadow of that which it had been 
during the first centuries of the settle- 
ment upon the Ganges. Moreover, in the 
more jjeaceful times which succeeded the 
jTeriod of establisliment within that dis- 
trict, the profe.ssion of the warrior nobles 
decayed considerably. ITie more, how- 
ever, his real importance decreased, the 
more anxious were the Brahmans that he 
should make a brilliant figure before the 
Decay of people, in order 

Warrior might thus become a 

Caate valuable ally to themselves for 
the attainment of their own 
purposes. Thus the nobility continued to 
enjoy a predominant and honourable p(K>i- 
tion. Their freedom was great compared 
with that of other castes, and large posses- 
•sions in landed property secured to them 
the enjoyments of life, as well as respect and 
con.sidcration. If the Kshatriya exhausted 
all the pleasures of his high po.sition and 
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was overcome by weariness of the world, 
he was allowed to join the company of 
hermits and to devote the remainder of his 
life to inward contemplation. 

The Brahmans belonged to the same 
group of twice-born, and wore the same 
sacred band as the other high castes, but 
had succeeded none the less, in securing for 
themselves a position that was infinitely 
the highest in the country. The tremend- 
ous principle that they were beings en- 
dowed with a special and divine wisdom, 
and differing in kind from all other men. 
that they passessed divine power and 
corresponding privileges, is pushed in 
their legal books to its uttermost extreme. 

The outward appearance of the Brahman 
in no way represented the power of his 
caste, in which respect he is to be con- 
trasted with the Kshatriya. Modesty, 
indeed poverty, characterised his appear- 
ance and his mode of life. Lucrative pro- 
fessions, which were in his eyes derogatory, 
were closed to him. On the other hand, if 
was the duty of every Brahman to found 
a family, and his great ambition was to 
lieget sons, who should revere his memory 
after his death, and provide prayer and 
p . sacrifice for his spirit. Conse- 

c(uently, the material po.sses- 
Wemltt”* sions of the Brahmans became 
more and more divided. More- 
over, the whole Brahman theory of exist- 
ence was opposed to the temporal point of 
view. Not only physical existence, but 
also material possessions were considered 
by him as so many obstacles in the way 
to felicity which his soul would tread when, 
after purification, it became reunited with 
the universal element. 

Hence in the eyes of the Brahman the 
mendicant profession was in no way 
derogatory, since the whole world already 
belonged to him. Begging, on the con- 
trary, seemed to him the loftiest of all 
professions, as it implied the least amount 
of hindrance in the prosecution of his high 
tasks. It is true that voluntary offerings, 
even when the Brahman power was at its 
height, by no means invariably sufficed to 
maintain the caste, many members of 
which were obliged for this reason to adopt 
one of the lucrative professions. Many 
gifte were made to them as payment for 
relief from spiritual duties, for religious 
instruction, prayer, sacrifice, and judicial 
pronouncements. If the income from 
these sources proved insufficient, the 
Brahman was allowed to plough the fields 
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or to tend the herds. He might 
also learn the arts of war and 
practise them, or carry cn com- 
mercial business, though money- 
lending upon interest, the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, or of milk and 
butter, the products of the sacred 
cow, were forbidden to him. It 
was as impassible for a Hralunan to 
get his living by the practice of the 
lower arts of music and song, or 
by unclean occupations, as by the 
practice of leather working, or any 
other degrading trade. 

The life of a Brahman as a whole 
included several grades, that of the 
neophyte, the patriarch, the hermit, 
and the ascetic. Uixm his coming 
of age the youth of this caste was 
girded with the sacred band and 
received into the community of 
the twice-born. His education was 
passed under the supervision of a 
spiritual teacher, the Guru, whom 
he was to reverence more highly 
than his own father. “ If a Brah- 
man pupil should blame his teacher, 
even though with justice, he will 
be born again as an ass ; should he 
betray him falsely, as a dog ; 
should he take his property without 
leave, he will be born as a small worm, 
and should he refuse him service, os 
an insect.” Under the Guru the young 
Brahman learned during the long course' 
of his education the sacred 
of the prayere, offerings, 

„ . and ceremonial connected thcre- 

ra man and all the laws govern- 

ing Brahman society. Then came the stage 
of family life, a burden laid upon him as 
a member of the earth to maintain the 
prosperity of his tribe and caste by 
begetting sons. This task accomplished, 
the rest of his life was to be devoted to the 
highest and most beautiful task, the work 
of redemption and purification of the soul 
from earthly elements. The Brahman, 
often accompanied by his wife, leaves his 
home and becomes a hermit in the forest. 
There he lives only upon such fruits or 
roots as his surroundings afford, or upon 
the scanty gifts of pious devotees, being 
entirely occupied with the fulfilment of 
religious ]>recepts and with deep intro- 
spective speculation upon the evils of 
existence and the means of purification. 

The highest task of the Brahman’.s 
existence is pure and untroubled thought. 





SACRED COWS OF THE BRAHMANS 
These mUd‘«yed beasts are deferentially allowed to do as they please, 
while the bullocks are used as drausrht animals. A Hindu would not 
think ol striking: a Brahman cow to make her move— it would be a horrid 
impiety, punisbaUe by the gpds with all sorts of personal misfortune, 

far removed from all worldly interests, 
upon the dcc]>cst questions which can 
occupy the human mind. Brahmaim of 
similar interests often united for pious 
practices ; spiritual orders were formed, 
with rulers to regulate their behaviour, 
and with the common object of entirely 
forgetting the world around them and 
devoting them.selves to introsi^ection. 
Others were not content with such in- 
tellectual submergence in the divine : 
and also sought to supirress and to destroy 
the earthly element, the flesh, while they 
still lived. The most ingenious tortures 
and ])enances were devised, and the 
universal ordinances of Manu did not 
leave this subject untouched : “ The 

penitent is to roll upon the ground, to 
stand ujion tip-toe all day, or to sliincl up 
and sit down alternately with- 
out cessation. During the hot 
.sea.son he is to sit under the 
burning rays of the sun between 
four fires ; in time of rain he .shall ex]x)sc 
himself naked to the downpour, and weai' 
wet clothes during the cold season. By 
increasing severity of his penance, he is 
gradually to wear away the temix)ral 
element. And when he is sick unto death, 
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he is to rise and walk directly north-east oparation of the world-soul becomes a 
with air and water for his sole nourish- curse permanently imposed upon eveiy 
ment, until his mortal powers give way physical being. Every act, bad or good, 
and his soul is united with Brahma.” leads to some new act, to further separa- 
The Brahman philosophy has been tion from the highest existence, and hence 
reduced to writing in the Upanishads, the to further unhappiness. Every death is 
“ mystical teaching of that which lies followed by a new birth, the soul entering 
concealed beneath the surface.” These a higher or a lower plane of existence 
also are considered as sacred according to the merits of its previous life, 
’*'*“®'*“* witings, but are the exclusive becoming a god, a Brahman or a Sudra, 
“* pof-se-ssion of the highest castes, a four-footed animal, an insect or a worm. 

Philosophy the Vedas were open The more practical doctrine for popular 

to the people. Their teaching is spiritual consumption also inserted promises of 
jianthcism ; the cosmos is one being, a purifactory fires and the punishments of 
world-soul. Atman or Brahman. ITie hell, which were painted by Indian 
teaching of the Upanishads is explained imagination in the liveliest po.ssiblc 
in detail in the philosophic system of colours. The chain of transmigrations 
the Vedanta. which the soul may thus undergo is of 

Tire world- soul in its original form, and endless duration, induding millions of new 
in its ultimate condition, the "self,” is births. None the less, a definite goal is 
impersonal, without consciousness, in set before it, and the reunion or absorption 
ab.solutc tranquillity, infinite, without of the personal soul into the absolute 
beginning or end, and existing by and for passivity and uneonsciousness of the 
itself. As soon, however, as the desire primal Brahman is a definite po.ssibility. 
lor activity arises within it, it becomes the Tlie way leading to this end is the way of 
personal creator — Brahma ; this it is knowledge, the way of understanding, 
which creates the world perceptible to which can be attained only by absolute 
the .senses. Everything in the world, sdf-absorption. This panthe- 

Ihe heaven and the foundations of the _ istic teadung of the Brahmans 

earth, fire and water, air and earth, suns, “ emphasises the width of the 

plants and all living beings, animals, ' distinction between the purely 

men and gods are the emanation of that spiritual nature of the original Brahman 
all-pervading siiirit, the Brahman, con- and that of tlie existing world. Several 
ceived a.s jwrsonally operative. When philosophical systems and schools — six of 
this latter desires to become creative, which have found general recognition — 
its objective aiiiwarance in the world have attempted to solve the great problem 
iini>lies the jiroduction of sj)irit — apper- by different methods. Of the.se, two are 
ccjition, thought and will — and of bodily of especial importance for the furthei' de- 
form, which varies in the case of different vdopment of Indian thought, the Samkhya 
living beings, consisting of a material philosophy and the already mentioned 
body, which disa])]x;ars upon death, and Vedanta philosophy, the end or irerfection 
a more immaterial form in which the soul of the Vedas. The former considers the 
remains upon the departure of the body ; external world as having an objc'ctive reality 
1 his latter survives until the soul which imder certain aspects, a reality derived from 
it clothes is again absorbed into the im- the creative power of the world-soul; whereas 
personal and unconscious Brahman. Dur- to the Vedanta philosophy material existence 
iiig the period of earthly exLstcnce the is purely illusory, and has no value as such. 
Redemption being by objectify- According to this latter, as soon as the 

from iJic Sin abandons that state Brahman acquires consciousness and jjeison- 

of Existence absolute ])a.s.siyity which is ality, it also as.sumes an imaginary physical 
its highest form ; it sinks, that form. In its most refined form it appears as 
is, from the highest stage of perfection, the chief divine personality, Iswara. But 
Hence is derived the suffering inseparable all such forms are necessE^y subject to the 
from earthly existence, and return to the conditions of activity, of goodness, and of 
ideal condition of passivity enjoyed by imperturbability or diirlrnpcc so that this 
the world .soul is the great longing of highest god appears as a trinity. He is the 
every creature. personally active creator, Brahma ; the all- 

1 he path of redemption is by no means helping, ever operative Vishnu, or the Rudra 
ea'iy. By the iron laws of causation, the Siva,theagentof dissolution and destruction 
iz8o 
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At the. same time, howe\'er, these and 
all the other gods, together with mankind 
and the whole of the material world, are 
merely a dream, an idea of the world-soul 
which is itself the sole existing rcalitj’. 

It was not easy to appreciate all the 
difficulties which heset ewry Indian philo- 
sophical system, much less to i^ass judgment 
_ upon the results. Tlie text of 

fw sacred Vedas, the Ijasis of all 

knowledge, was with the utmost 
difficulty harmonised with the 
philasophy. The interpreter was obliged to 
take refuge in comments and explanations 
which are refinements of hair-splitting and 
miracles of ingenuity. Commentators were 
invariably anxious to suipass one another in. 
learning and erudition, in readiness and 
brilliancy of exposition. The methodic and 
the formal finally strangled the material 
content of the sj-stem, and Indian philasojiliy 
was thus degraded into a scholasticism with 
every characteristic of that current in the 
thought of medueval Europe. 

Tlic teaching of Brahman philosophy was 
fully calculated to satisfy the intraspective 
.spirit of the Brahman wearj' of life and tor- 
mented by doubt. To him, bound fast in 
the chains of asceticism, this teaching ap- 
peared as truth of the highest and most 
indisputable order. To the ^eat mass of the 
]5eople, however, such teaching was unintelli- 
gible, and would in any ca.se have proved 
unsatisfactory. The worker for his daily 
bread demands other spiritual food than the 
philosophic thinker. A jxjpular divinity must 
be almighty and at the .rame time intelligible 
to mankind. I f the Bralimaas did not wish to 
lose their influence iijion the ix’ojjle, a danger 
threatened by the apixjarance of Buddhism 
witJi its iwwerfiil spiritual influence, they were 
forced to offer to the pcojile gods more defi- 
nitely comprehensible to the ordinary mind. 

The gods of the old Vedas of the military 
period had lost their spUndour and ix)wcr 
upon the downfall of the nobility. They had 
developed under other circumstances, and 
were unable to conform to the r.cw conditioas 
of life. But in legend and jnetry other ideal 


figures had arisen, the heroes of the flourish- 
ing period of the Art-an domination in the 
west of the (langes valley. Mythology pro- 
vided them with a .genealogy, bringing them 
into connection with those forms of Nature 
which liad ever been objects of esj^cial 
reverence — the Sun and Moon dynasties. The 
Indian heroic jieriod. however, was hi.s- 
torically too near in date to the development 
of Brahmanism for its figures to attain the 
position of supreme gods. Other di\ inities 
came forward from other directions. The 
diminution and the importance of the old 
Vedic gods was largely due to the conjunction 
and partial fusion of the two races which had 
originally opjiosed one another as deadly 
foes. At that period the Aryan gods had 
l)een primarily gods of battle and .slaughter. 
Circumstances now had lx*come more jxsice- 
ful and tranquil. As, however, under Brah- 
man influence the people lo.st tlie proud 
coasciousness of their strength, as they also 
became penetrated with the sense of the 
miseries of existence, so did they become 
more inclined to receive the mj^-sterious and 
repellent forms of the jnimeval Indian 
demonology, which had formed the .shadowy 
spirit world of the original inhabitants. 

This change in the Ix^lief of the great mass 
of the people was by no means unwelcome to 
the Brahmaas. In the worship of these gods, 
in their magic formulae and incantations, in 
their objective rr])rescntations, they found 
a great deal which corresponded to their 
own rvorship ; and they had, therefore, the 
less scruple in forming an alliance with the 
demon w'orld of the Dravidians. Hence it 
is that in the later .sacnxl IxM)ks 
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of the Brahmans, even in the 
Atharva Veda, the latest in dale 


of the Vedas, numbers of alien 
and evil spirits leer iqwn us, of which the 
earlier books, the Kig-Veda especially, knew 
nothing. For the Brahmans it was ijerfectly 
easy to include these spirits within their own 
jxmtlieon, for their theory of immanence and 
emanation enabled them to incorix)ratc 
within their owm system elements the most 
contrary to the divine nature. 


BRAHAANISM IN THE SOUTH 


the Aryan states on the Ganges 
flourished and extended, as life became 
more highly organised, so did the Brah- 
mans become ever more inclined to the 
solitary life. In countries as yet un- 
touched by Brahman teaching, in the 
jungle deserts and beyond the boundaries 


of foreign native s ates, whv'le colonies of 
hermits arose, living either in isolation or 
under some organised constitution. Often, 
indeed, they had to struggle with the 
attacks of hostile races. We hear a great 
deal of the evil Rakshasa, who harassed 
or disturbed the pious he mits. But they 

TiSl 
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also met with more civilised and kindlier 
treatment, and men were found who 
would gladly make small offerings to the 
more highly educated foreigners, receiving 
instruction and stimulus in exchange. 

These men thus liecame the pioneers 
of Brahmanism, and their monasticism 
and influence steadily extended south- 
^ „ ward. The Maliabharata de- 

y. .scrilxiB how Arjuna, during his 

B«hm«Uni pilgrimage from hermitage to 
hermitage, at length reached 
the maidens’ baths of Komarya at Ca)oe 
Comorin. Similarly Kama meets hermits 
everywhere. ITic name, however, that 
constantly recurs in all these reports, the 
man who is ever ready to helj) all Aryan- 
Brahinan kinsmen with couiLsel and a.ssist- 
ance. the man who i)osse.s.ses the greatest 
influence in the whole of the south is 


.'Vgastya. In the myths he appears as one 
of the gi'catest sages of the primeval 
jieriod, the son of ilitra and Varuna, the 
stroiig helper in the necessity of the old 
.Aryan gods when they were threatened 
with conquest by the evil demons, the 
Asuras. In the .south, he is the incarnation 
of the victorious advance of Brahman 
culture. The Vindhya Mountains, hitherto 
uncrossed, bend lieforc him. He is tlie 
sworn enemy of the evil demoas, the' gods 
of the original inhabitants, and the 
bringer of civilisation to the Dravidian 
kingdoms, and consequently the Tamir 
.Muni, the sage of the Tamils. 

The history of the south Ix'fore the 
Hrahman period is hidden for us in dark- 
ne.ss, ]) nctrated only here and there by 
the feeblest rays of light. Native legends 
consider the starting-iioint of the general 
develojiment of civilisation and politics 
to be. Korkay (the Greek Colchi) at the 
mouth of the sacred River Tambrapami 
in the Gulf of Manaar. This district, 
.'hcltered ujxtn the east by the bridge of 
Adam from the inhospitable Sea of Bengal 
with its dangerous cyclones, forms a 
connection Itetween the two rich 
Ancient l‘inds of India and Ceylon on 

Metropolis Korkay 

was an old town even when the 
Greeks first visited it and brought news 
of its excellence to the West. It owes its 
origin and its prosperity to the product of 
that gulf, the pearls, which were highly 
prized in antiquity, in which this Bay of 
Colchi has proved richer than any other 
jiart of the earth at any period of history. 
The age of that old trading station is 
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probably idenlical with the date of the 
use of pearls for ornamentation among the 
peoples of antiquity. The ancient ruins 
of Korkay have ^en discovered at a 
distance of several miles from the ]}re.sent 
coast line, buried in the alluvial soil which 
the Tambrapami brings down, advancing 
its delta ever further into the sea, not 
far from the modem harbour of Tutikorin. 
The legend relates that Korkay was 
founded by three brothers, who lived in 
unity for a considerable period, afterward 
.separating and founding three ldngdom.s — 
the Pandya kingdom in the extreme south, 
the Chola kingdom in th'^ north-east, 
and the Chem kingdom in the north and 
north-west. 

Of these the most imjxjrtant was the 
Pand5^ kingdom, which for a long period 
held the harbour of Korkay as its cai)ital. 
The totem sign or insignia of its kings 
was the Fish (carp), a fact confirming 
the legend, which states that the centre 
from which further civilisation was de- 
veloped lay upon the sea. At a later 
ireriod the capital was placed more in the 
centre of the country at Mathura. When 
* g , the first Aryan-Brahman hcr- 
^ ^ mits advanced into that distant 

Kipcdom territory they found flourishing 
and well-organised states in 
existence. The later introductions of 
northern civilisation were collectively attri- 
buted to the name of Agastya. He arrived 
at the court of King Kulasekha, was 
well received, and wrote books in tin- 
language of the country, treating of every 
branch of science and culture. 

Utterly different from its northern 
development is the history of the expan- 
sion of Aryan civilisation in the south, lu 
the north, it had led to a racial struggle. 
The rude strength of races more power- 
ful int^ectually and ph3reically had 
been pitted against backward tribes, 
the consequence being that the latter 
had disappeared or had been reduced 
to the low’cst stage in the social organism ; 
whereas in the south the struggle 
was fought with intellectual weapons. 
the_ higher knowledge and power of pre- 
eminent individuals. Brahmanism creeps 
in quietly and insinuatingly, makes con- 
cession, leaves the people in possession 
of their language, increasing their vocabu- 
lary with elonents of the sacred Brahman 
^i^age (Sanscrit) only where it is 
incapable of expressing the terms of 
abstract thought and religious teaching. 




THE GREAT HINDU TEMPLE OP MADURA 

Showlag the court of the sacred tank used for ablutions, which is an important feature of all Hindu temples. 


But even then this language is so highly Vijaya had already encountered a slronf; 

respected that kings and towas consider kingdom in that district, to which the 

it an honour to bear a Sanscrit together north of Ceylon was probably tributary, 

witli their old Dravidian name, which and it apjiears tliat the new Aryan arrivals 

former are known to us only from the who took wives from that country were 

later accounts of the Greeks. Moreover, obliged to send the regular tribute of pearls 

the native name Pandya, indicating the and conclis to the Pandya princes. The 

sap of a iialm-tree, one of the staple pro- reports of Megasthenes at the end of the 

_ ducts of the country, so closely fourth or beginning of the third century 

**" *“ re,scmbled the Pandava of b.c. mention the Pandya kingdom as 

InfloMM*'* legend that the two lyinjg at the extreme south of the Indian 

“* were considered identical ; and pieninsula, adding a word ujxjn its produc- 

the Pandya dynasty of the southern king- tiveness in ])earls. Roman loins are 

dom was. identified with the Aryan gods occasionally found in this southern ]x>rtion 

who had sprung from the Pandu djTWsty of India, and confirm Strabo’s references 

in the north. The Brahmans even left the to the commercial relations existing 

people their system of writing. The original between the Romans and the Pandya 

native Vattezhat alphabet, a wholly kingdom and of the embassy sent by tlie 

original creation, maintained its ground latter to the Emperor Augustus. The 

in the three kingdoms of Southern India h* i i boundaries of tliis kingdom 
until the end of the first millennium a.d., jj'* ^ coincide iijran the south and 
when it was replaced by a more modern south-east with the north coast 

system which may be traced back to the of the Gulf of Manaar and the 

Southern Asoka inscriptions. Palk Straits. From the north end of these 

We may, perhaps, assume that the con- the frontier line advances in a westerly 
version of the south to Brahmanism took direction to the Palni hills. Upon the 

place between looo b.c. and 500 b.c. west the power of the Pandya king often 

The earliest historical mention of the extended to the Arabian Sea ; and even at 

Pandya kingdom of Southern India occurs the present day the language of the east, 

in the Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon. Tamil, is spoken in the southernmost di.'^- 

The forerunners of the Aryans under tricts of the Malabar coast. During the 
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whole of its existence, the Pandya kingdom tinually advancing, and Aryan manners 
was distinguished by a brave and war- were extended over the west of Central 
like spirit. It was continually at variance India, reaching the^ land of the Mahratta.s 
with its .southern neighbours, the Singlia- in course of time. '1 he triumphant coloni- 
lese, and also with the Chola in the sation of the west coast, known by the 

north. Generally speaking, its civilisa- Sanscrit name of Kerala, the land of the 

tion was far in advance of that pos.scssed Chera, belongs to the later period of 
by any other state of Southern India. Brahman jjredoininance. In the northern 
The north-eastern neighbour of half of this district, especially in the 
most southerly state was modern Kanara and Malabar, a federa- 
f fh s Chola, a tion of sLxty-four cantons seems to have 

o e on a almost equal antiquity existed before the Bralunans entered the 

with the Pandya. Ptolemy speaks of the country. 

nomadic Sorai of this district, of the Wlien the Brahmans pressed into this 
wandering Chola. The chief tribe was fruitful territory in greater numbers, they 
that of the Kumruba, a nomadic race of maintained the existing constitutional 
shepherds, and their restless life, perhap, forms while securing their own recognition 
explains those warlike tendencies which as the ro5ral masters of the country. A 
brought them into continual discord with legend of Brahman origin ascribes their 
neighbouring tribes. The^ were also con- arrival to the help of the Brahman god, 
stantly involved in hostile undertakings VLshnu, incarnate as Rama, with the 
against the more distant Ceylon. Their battleaxe. The legend represents him 
cajiital has often changed its ixisition ; as a .son of the Brahman .sage, J amadagni. 
Comba, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, now During the ahsence of this latter, a 
occujiy the .sites of their earlier capitals, sacrificial calf was stolen from his cell by 
In the .south of the peninsula the king- the Kshatriya Prince Kartavirya, and the 
dom of the Chera, the third of the Dravidian son avenged his father by killing the 
kingdoms, occupied the coast of Malabar „ .. K.shatriya. In the feud which 

from about Calicut to Cape Comorin, “ resulted, Jamadagni fell a 
though its frontiers at different priods ^ “ victim, and Rama swore ven- 

extended eastward beyond the Ghats— geance upon the whole order of 

Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem — ^ivhile during the K.shatriya, and exterminated them — 
other periods jiortions even of the dis- “ He purified the earth thrice seven several 
trict on the Malabar coast were occupied times of the Kshatriya.” The gods 
by the Pandya kings. On the whole, rewarded him for his piety with a promise 
this branch of the Dravidian Stales that the country should he his as far as he 
was more ]icaccfully inclined than its could hurl his battleaxe. The weapon 
exstern neighboui-s. The fertile character flew from Gokama to Cape Comorin, 
of the Jlalabar coast favoured a more Thus the whole of the Malabar coast was 
restful course of development, and rather gained and settled by the Brahmans, to 
inclined the inhabitants to tranquillity, whom Parxsu Rama presented the district. 
The vernacular diverged from the Tamil At the pre.sent day the Malabar chronology 
xs lately as one thousand years .ago, and begins with that throwing of the axe and 
must now be considered a special languasc, the creation of the country, which is dated 
though the old Tamil ^ alphabet, the 1176 B.c. The legend was invented as a 
vatlezhat, still remains in use. Upon foundation for the claims which the 
Southern India Brahmans raised upon entering the 

Before the kmgdom the Brahman civi- country. Their theory was that they 

Brahmans li^iation at an early period were the actual passessors of the land, 

c.xcrcised a deeper influ- which they had restored to its old 
ence u]X)n the inh3.bil<ints of the Mulstbctr musters only upon leuse^ und tha t there- 
coxst than in any other part of Southern fore the warriors must reverence them 
India. Mhile the age of chivalry was at and swear to them oaths of allegiance, 
its height, the Aryans had advanced as far Cven at the present day the superior 
as Gujerat on the Gulf of Cambay ; from Brahman castes on the whole of the 
this jx)!^ Aryan influence extended east- Malabar coast enjoy a far higher position 
ward. Between the native independent than those upon the east coasts of the 
states of the Bhils, colonists were con- peninsula. 
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THE FOUNDING OF BUDDHISM 

AND DECLINE OF THE ANCIENT RELIGION 
BUDDHA AND HIS TEACHING 


AN examination of the state of India 
about the sixth century b.c. shows 
the iwevailing conditions to have been 
as follows. The Aryans had risen to a 
high prosi^rity, their social life had 
rapidly devclo]]cd, states large and small 
had been formed, ])opulous towns were 
adorned by the splendour of their royal 
courts and by the wealth of the inhabi- 
tants ; sigriculture. industry, and trade 
were flourishing. National feeling among 
the ruling race had also undergone a 
change, and in some respects a change 
for the worse ; the bright spirit of youth, 
the .sense of power, the pride of freedom, 
were things of the past. Society wius 
divided or cleft asunder by the institution 
of caste. Any feeling of equality had given 
way to the spirit of caste, which induces 
the lofty to look down with contempt 
upon the humble, precludes all jw-ssibility 
of common action for the public good, 
and therefore makes national feeling im- 
])o.ssible. For every caste its every action 
was accurately prescribed, while the highest 
activities, tho.se of thought, were inono- 
„ . ]ioliscd by the Brahmans, 

“f Tlic latter claimed to have 

S«p.nor.ty 

tice were the head of society. But specu- 
lation had undergone a fundamental 
change since the period of Aryan immi- 
gration. The priests continued to offer 
formal prayers to the old gods in 
which no one any more bejieved. A 
deep sense of the futility of existence 
penetrated every thinking mind, while 
opinions were divided as to the means 
which should be adopted to gain rdiease 
from existence. Schools and orders multi- 
plied continually. It was as if one of the 
fierce cyclones of Bengal had burst upon 
the forest. 'Hie giant forms of the ancient 
gods lay dead upon the ground, and from 
this devastation new cults were rising, 
I c 


each strugglin' with the olhe: for air, 
light, and space. Of these, one alone 
was fated to become a mighty live, collect- 
ing almost the whole of Central and Eastern 
Asia beneath its branches — Buddhism. 

The centres of Indo-Aryan development 
slowly changed in the course of ages 
from west to east. Advancing over the 
north-west passes in the third millcunium 
B.C., the Aryans occupied the Punjab, 
the Land of the Five Rivers, during the 
second millennium ; about the middle 
of this period may have occurred those 
.struggles on the frontier between the 
Punjab and the Ganges district, when 
King Sudas defeated the allied tril>cs 
_. . of the west. The end of the 

. ** ® ])eriod may be con ndered to 
Sutu flourishing times of 

*** the princijjalities on the Jumna 
and the upper Ganges, whose struggles 
have provided a foundation of historical 
legend for the great heroic |)oeni of the 
Bharata. Another 500 years and the 
centre of gravitj' has again moved east- 
ward to the countries which end where 
the Ganges delta begins and where the 
town of Benares rises. Here about this 
jxiriod were formed a number of ])rincipali- 
tics and free states, among them the 
])owerful kingdom of Magadha with the old 
capital of Rajagriha. in that district of 
the modern Bchar which lies to the south 
of the Ganges. 

We should know exceedingly little of 
the different ]jetty states lying on the 
northern side of the Ganges o])i)osile 
Magadha were it not fur the fact that here 
was the home of that religious teacher 
Buddha, who.se doctrine is to-day accepted 
by hundreds of millions of men. L'lion 
the spurs of the Himalaya, 011 the stream 
of the Rohini. the modern Kuliani, had 
settled the tribe of the Sakya, within 
which the Kshatriya nobility still played 
an important jxirt in the continual friction 
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that occurred with the neighbouring 
pettv states. To this class belonged the 
chieftain of the tribe, Suddhodana of the 
Gautama family, the father of Buddha, 
who resided in the capital of the country, 
Kapilavatthu — in its Sanscrit form, Kapi- 
lavastu. According to the Buddhist 
Suddhodana had married two 
daughters of the neighbouring 
Koyla prince, on the other 
bank of the Rohini, who wa.s 
also a Kshatriya. For a long 
time he remained childle.ss. but in his forty- 
liftli year the elder of his wives, Maya, 
became with child. As, according to the 
custom of the period and of her order, she 
was journeying homeward to her father’s 
hou.se, there to await her confinement, she 
was surprised on the way in the grove of 
f.umbini by the birth of a son, who was 
named Siddhartha. This is the jTersonal 
name of Buddha, who is often known by 
his famil}' name of Gautama. All liLs 
other titles are additional names, the 
number of which is ))roportionate to the 
reverence and admiration of his devotec-s. 
In every case, like the titles of Redeemer, 
Christ, applied to Jesus, they are merely 
dascriptions of his pei'sonal characteristics. 
For inslancc, Sakya Muni means the 
.sage of the Sakya family ; 

Bhagavat means the 
reverend; Sat I ha, the 
teacher; Jina, the con- 
(pieror. Buddha also is 
Imt one of these titles, 
meaning “ The Enlight- 
ened.” 

The birth of Siddhartha 
is jilaml will) .some jirob- 
Jibility between the years 
360 and 557, and his 
death between 4S0 and 
477 B.c. On the seventh 
day after his birth his 
mother died, the child 
l«'ing then carefully 
tended and brought u ]5 
by his aunt, Prajai)ati. 

According to the custom 
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was everything which a noble Kshatrij'a 
could desire to have or to be. But in 
hLs twenty-ninth year a seasc of dis- 
.satisfaction came u]xm him. Amid all 
his external prosperity, his lofty and 
serious mind could not refrain from the 
contemplation of the futility of existence. 

His thoughts on the woe of the world 
and the means of liberation therefrom 
take in the legend a personal and objective 
figure. A god appears to him fimt as an 
old man in his second childhood, then as a 
stern tyrant, again as a comipting corpse, 
and finally as a reverend hermit. It was 
the birth of his son which determined 
him to put into execution a long ]>re- 
conceived resolve. He saw in the child a 
new bond which would fetter him to the 
. world. The .story of Sidd- 

j** hartha’s flight is the most 

R moving picture in the whole 

“ legend of his life. Only once 

was he AviUing to look upon that which is 
the dearest thing in this world, only once 
would he i>ress his new-born son to his 
heart. Quietly he glided into the bed-room 
where his wife and child were resting; 
but the mother's hand lay upon her 
child’s head, and he could not take the 
child in his arms without waking her. 

Thus he left wife and 
child without a word and • 
went out into the night 
with no companion but 
his charioteer, whom he 
pre.sented with all his 
ornaments and ordered to 
-inform his family of his 
resolve. He then cut his 
hair short, exchanged his 
rich garments for the 
rags of a passing beggar, 
and made his way done 
to the capital of the 
Magadha kingdom, Raja- 
griha, near which pioas 
hermits had settled in the 
caves of the rock. To 
these he joined himself, 
hoping to learn from 
them the solution of the 


of the time, the young 

Siddhartha was married The image of the Buddha here reproduced it ereat riddle of existence, 
in his nineteenth year to *“ '•'t- Rut Rrahmai, meta- 

his cousin, Wasodhara, a daughter of the 
Kolya prince, and their union was blessed 


after ten years by the birth of a son, 
Rahula. Any other man would probably 
have been contented and happy in the piosi- 
tion of Siddhartha. He had everything and 
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But Brahman meta- 
physics brought no consolation to his soul. 
Neither from Alara Kalana nor from 
Uddaka Ramaputta could he obtain the 
object of his search — the path to freedom 
from the pain of existence. He left both 
teachers and turned to the forests of 
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Uruvela, near the modern Buddha-gaya. in 
which five Brahman hermits were already 
living a life of asceticism. For six years 
he surpa.ssecl them all in the crueltv of his 
penances until hi.s former jjowerful and 
beautiful frame had been worn to a 
shadow. The reputation of his extra- 
ordinary self-torture spread far and wide, 
but he himself became the more unhappy 
in projwrtion as others esteemed him far 
advanced upon tlie road to .salvation. 

He fell in a swoon from wcakne.ss, but 
on his restoration to consciousness he had 
found strength to leave the jiath of ciTor. 
When he again began to take food like 
other men he lost the belief and resiioct 
of his five companions. They departed 
and turned to the holy town of Benares to 
accomplish their purification in more 
sacred surroundings. The man they left 
behind had now to undergo a .severe 
_ . , mental struggle. Buddhist 

** legend repre-sents the conflict 
Conflict between his intellect and his 
sympathies as a battle between 
bright and dark spirits who struggled in 
conflict so that the world trembled and 
was almost moved from its foundation. 
Siddhartha was left alone, wrestling 
for enlightenment by the banks of the 
Nairanjara. Tlie prospect cleared and 
the mysteries of suficring and of the road 


to .salvation were laid open bi'lnre him. 
He had now become Ihe “ Buddha.” the 
Enlightened, who had attained knowledge 
of redem]ition not only for liimself but 
for the whole world. For seven days 
Buddha remained in extreme exaltation 
of mind, in holy glorification under tin: 

The Firit 

_ , . benevolent men brought him 

Coavertc to ■ , , , " , , 

n jji.- nec rakes and honev. and lie 

in return gave them hi.s greatest 
gift, hi.s teaching. Those two men, Ta\)u.ssa 
and Bhallika. were his first converts, wlio 
took “refuge with Buddha anrl knowledge.” 
Doubt then came upon the enlightened 
.sage as to whether the coarse mind of the 
masses was capable of realising the great 
truths he taught. But tlie world god 
Brahma urged liim to preach his doctrine, 
and Buddha gave way. He went to that 
very forest where the five companions of 
his former jienance were staying and 
c.xplained the main features of his doctrine, 
to them in the “ Sermon of Benares.” 
Neither a life of pleasuie nor the. cxtirjia- 
tion of all pleasure could lead to the 
goal, the true way lying midway between 
these extremes. In broad outline he .shows 
them the truth uixin the que.stion of .snfTec- 
ing and the eight-fold road to liberation. 

From this jxiint onward the life of 
Buddha is entirely occujiicd with the 
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teaching and conversion of the people, 
The persuasion of five nobles of Benar^ 
brought alx>ut a rapid increase in his 
scanty congregation, to which fifty ad- 
herents were sliortly added. The reputa- 
tion of the new doctrine spread far and 
wide ; he jieoplc thronged from evei'y 
direction and from distant settlements to 
. hear his teaching. Buddha 
TT»e Rapid gjjjty disciples as 

Spread of “ Go forth, ye mendi- 

Buddhism your way, for the 

salvation of tlic iicople, for th ■ good of the 
people, for the sfilvaticn, th; advantage, 
and the jtroii erity both of gods and men.” 
The Enliglitcned One did not remain alone 
after desitatching his ajxtstles. Shortly 
aftci^vard thirty rich youths accepted his 
doctrine; they were followed by one 
thousand lire worshippers. The most im- 
jmrtant convert, however, was Bimbisara, 
king of the great ilagadha kingdom. In 
him Buddhism gained a iMwerful patron, 
and the conversions of lay brothers im- 
mediately due to this success were num- 
hcred by tens of thousands. Even more 
im](ortant converts were the two most 
famous ])ui)ils of the master. Sariputta 
and Mogallana. 

The conversion of 
King Bimbisara 
marks the first step 
of that policy which 
was characteristic of 
this religion in its 
later develojiment.s — 
that of entering into 
relations with the 
ruling ])owers and 
invoking ihei.' pro- 
tection. Hencefor- 
ward Buddhism rises 
and falls in the several 
sta'es as their ruling 
dynasties prosp.r or 
decay. The same phe- 
nomenon ajjpears in 
Ceylon, where the 
Buddhist communi- 
ties attained to extra- 
ordinary pro.sijerity 
under jxjwerful and 
fortunate kings, while 
the jrolitical disasters resulting from the 
war with the Dravidians repeatedly brought 
the doctrine to the point of annihilation. 
Toward its patrons Buddhism invariably 
disjtlayed a considerable amount of adapt- 
ability. Its first chief patron, Bimbisara, 
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secured the introduction into the monastic 
communities of the monthly {lenances for- 
merly practised by many Brahman monks, 
the strict obser\'ance of the four quarters 
of the moon, the Pojti days of the modem 
Singhalese, and also of the Uposadha days. 

When Buddha returned, during his later 
rvanderings, to his native town, where his 
son Rahula entered the community, at 
the request of the old prince he added to 
the rules of the community the regulation 
that no son should become a monk without 
his father’s consent. The fundamental 
objections of Buddha to the institution of 
orders of nuns were overcome only by the 
influence of his foster mother, Prajapati, 
_. , who was of royal race and de- 

m jjk**! ** sired to found such an order. 

** . On the other hand, the ' new 
^Q^^rine thus powerfully sup- 
ported gained not only popular approval 
but also material help. Poverty was, as 
a rule, obligatory only upon ' individual 
monks, and from the outset the order was 
always glad to receive rich presents. The 
first of such foundations was that of the 
Bamboo Grove, near the capital of 
Magadha; and even during the lifetime 
of the master, princes 
and rich men rivalled 
one another in mak- 
ing similar offerings. 
A long list of large 
gardens and parle 
were even then 
assigned to the order, 
one of the most 
famous of the.se being 
the garden of Jeta- 
wana at Sawatthi. In 
Ceylon, where the his- 
tory of Buddhism is 
more easily followed, 
the Iai]ger and more 
valuable part of all 
the arable land 
eventually fell into 
the hands of the 
order. 

Among the pupils 
who gathered round 
the person of Buddha, 
one of the most 
human figures is his cousin Ananda, who, 
though not distinguished for intellectual 
power, engages our S3nmpathy by his loviiig 
devotion to his master. But even in 
that narrow circle which gathered round 
the Enlightened One, ^e dement of evil 
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was to be found, even as in the apostolic 
band of Jesus. Devadatta, a jiersonality 
swollen with ))ridc and dominated by 
immeasurable ambition, is, during the 
time of Buddha, a type of that sectarian 
spirit which ro.snlten in the repeated 
schisms of later years ; even during the 
master’s lifetime many believers were led 
astray by him. And a.s at a later period 
one sect invariably abuses and maligns 
another, so here legend even reproaches 
the ambitious disciple with attempts uixm 
his masters life. 

For forty-five years after his " enlighten- 
ment.” Buddha traveled the country, 
preaching his doctrine and making thou- 
sands of converts ; at length a severe ill- 
ness reminded him that the end of his life 
was apjjroaching. In deeji anxiety his 
congregation asked who was to follow 
^ _ him as their leader. But the 

f*. master refers them to their 

Prophet knowledge : “Be your own 

illumination ; be yourselves 
your refuge, have no other refuge ; for the 
doctrine shall be your light, the doctrine 
shall be your refuge, and have no other 
refuge.” By sheer will-power the sick man 
was cured for the time ; but he himself 
prophesied his death at the end of three 
months. The last daj's of Buddha are 
related by the legend with details so 
realLstic that it is probable they contain 
some substratum of historical truth. He 
is said to have gone to Pawa with his 
favourite pupil Ananda, where, with other 


monks, he received hospitality from Kunila 
the smith. Tainted ixirk was set upon 
the table at their meal, and after jiartaking 
of this he fell ill. However, he con- 
tinued his journey. But in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kusinara his strength failed 
him and, lying down under two beautiful 
amyris trees, he awaiti'd death. He thanks 
his faithful Ananda for all his love and 
devotion, asks the monks gathered r.)und 
him three times whether any feels doubt, 
and, when all have asserted their faith, 
j. he speaks his last words, “ Of 

of*the truth. O monks, I say unto 
n jjk y**'^*’ tint is must decay ; 

" * strive for perfection and fain' 

not.” Then his life jiassed into Nirvana. 
“ As the mortal remains of the King ol 
kings arc treated, .so shall one irc't 
the remains of him who has been piir- 
fcctcd,” so runs the saying of Ananda 
when the Hallers of Kusinara questioned 
him upon the form of burial. The jire- 
]7arations lasted six days, after which the 
funeral p>To was lighted with the utmost 
pomp. The iLshes of the gi'eat (h parted 
were collected. Constant demands foi 
relics came in, with proposals to guard 
them in fitting- memorials ; and it was at 
la.st arranged that the remains should be 
divided into eight jiarts and presented 
to the eight most imijortant states in 
which Buddha had lived and worked. 

Later tradition relates that immediately 
after the funeial the mast imixutant 
monks met together in Rajagaha, under 
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the presidenry of Ka.syapa, who defined 
as accu 'atcly as possible the lormulte 
of the doctrine (the first council of Raja- 
gaha). It is said that the sa}nngs of 
Buddha relating to the discipline of the 
order were set forth by TJpalij while the 
general teaching upon the daily life of all, 
including the lay adherents, was recited by 
„ . . Ananda. This teaching was 

then committed to memory 
Softria. ” by 500 monks, and by them 
handed down to tradition. 
Exactly 200 years after the death of the 
master it became, necessary to call a second 
council at Vesali. As a number of monks 
had sujjiwrtcd views which diverged in de- 
tail from the original doctrine, a committee 
met at Vesali and determined the direction 
of Buddhist doctrine for the future. 

The first council of historical authen- 


ticity is the third, that of Patna, alx)ut 
250 H.C. Di]iawamsa, the earliest chronicle 
of Ccylou. reports uiwn this as follows ; 
" With the oliject of destroying infidelitj', 
many of the pupils of Buddha, 60,000 
sons of Jina. met together in council. 
Over this assembly ])resided Tissa Mogalli- 
j)utta, son of Mogalli. For the purpose 
of jiurifying the faith and formulating 
the doctrine for the future, the president, 
Tissa. aiipointed 1,000 Arahats choosing 
the Ijest members of the as.sembly, and 
held a synod, llie third council was 
In'ought to an end after a space of nine 
months in the monastery of Asokarama. 
Imilt by King Dhammasoka.” In order 
that the doctrines of the master might 
be. the lietter triinsmittcd to the di.sciples, 
the council formulated his teaching in 
the canonictil books of the Tripitaka, " the 
three, btiskcts.” This council was also 
responsible for the desiiatch of numerou.s 
missionaries, wlio introduced Buddhism 
into Ceylon among other places ; from this 
jteriod begin the monastic annals of the 
Singhalese, which, at a later period, were 
worked into the. chronicles. In these 
Despatch ^bcTC is mention made of the 
of Buddhist mis- 

Missionaries who were then de- 

spatched, and the credibility 
of the chronicles has been considerably 
strengthened by the discovery of the tomb 
of one of those missionaries in North India. 

Granted that the council of Patna is 
historically authentic, the same can by no 
means lie said of the two preceding councils. 
It is indeed true that the council of Vesali 
was held 200 ycare after the death of Buddha 
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— that is to say, less than fifty years before 
the conversion of Ceylon ; and we may 
therefore suppose that later tradition 
was upon the whole well informed of the 
events of that time. But the narratives 
of Ceylon make it plain that that council 
was not called to formulate the doctrines 
of Buddhism, but was merely a gathering 
of Buddhist monks from a limited area 
to settle certain points of detail concerning 
monastic moinlity. Individual monks had 
put questions to the meeting, for instance, 
whether it were lawful to eat solid food 
only at midday, or also in the afternoon 
until the sun liad cast a shadow two ells in 
length : whether it was lawful lo keep salt 
in buffalo horns ; whether it was lawful to 
sit upon a chair covered with a plain cloth. 

We can readily understand that such 
a gathering of monks may have grown 
to lx; considered a council, remembering 
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the Buddhist method of empha- 
sising important facts by the 
multiplication of them. Thu.s, 
according to later legends, there 
was not one Buddha only but as 
many as twenty- four Ijefore him ; 
the Buddha of the present age 
had not visited Ceylon once, but 
thiue times, and so on. Hence 
the canonical teaching required 
not one, but several formula- 
tions, and it was not enough to 
magnify the synod of Vesali into 
a council ; it was necessary to 
presuppose another council held 
immediately after the death of 
Buddha — that of Rajagaha. This 
council, indeed, is mentioned onlj’ 
in appendices, which were appa- 
rently added to the canonical 
writings at a much later date. 

As the history of the* Buddha 
doctrine previous to Asoka is thus 
uncertain, we are justified in ask- 
ing what amount of historical 
truth is contained in the legends 
ujion the personality of its 
founder. Tlte attempt has been 
made to deiw the personal 
existence of Buddha ; and this view 
has been justified by the allegorical 
meaning of the chief names in the personal 
history of Gautama. Suddhodana, his 
father’s name, means “The man 
w'hose food is pure ” ; Maya 
means illusion ; Kapilavastu 
means the town of Kapila, 
the founder of the Sankhya philasophy ; 
Siddhartha means “ He who has fulfilled 
his task.” Such scepticism is, however, 
far too sw'eeping. In March, iSgfi, in 
the Terai of Nepal, near the village 
of Nigliwa, in the neighbourhood of 
Gorakhpur, a 1 x>ut ten miles distant from 
the ruins of a memorial mound, an 
inscription of King Piyadasi, the “ Piou,s,’’ 
was discovered upon a ]iillar. Tliis inscrip- 
tion states that Asoka, in the fifteenth 
year of his reign, had set up for the second 
time the memorial of the Konagainana 
Buddha, the mythical predecessor of the 
historic^ Buddha, and in the twenty- 
first year of his reign had himself 
visited, the spot and there j^rformed 
his devotions. The Chinese Hiuen Tsang 
(Yen Tsung), who visited the shrine.s of 
the Buddhists about 636 a.d., mentions 
the memorial and the iiLscription on the 
piUar. Moreover, on December ist, 189G, 
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a pillar was examined near the village of 
Padeira, thirteen miles from Nigliwa. This 
pillar had also been seen by Hiuen Tsang. 
It rase nine feet above the ground, was 
covered with inscrijitions made by pil- 
grims, -while upon the three feet of it 
below the level of the ground was found 
an inscription \vritlcn in very ancient 
characters in the “ Brahmi ” — formerly 
and erroneously known as the Maurya or 
Asoka — aljAalxjt, dating at least from 
the year 800 a.d. 

The piiriwrt of the inscription was that 
Priyadarsin, after a reign of twenty years, 
here makes his prayer in jxirson, exi)ressly 
designates the spot a birthplac<‘ of Buddha, 
and makes the fact known by the erection 
of a stone pillar. At the same time, he 
_ . remits the taxes due from the 

” village of Lummini (the modern 

% " Rumiii-dci), and makes pre- 
sents to the inhabitants. 
Finally, William Caxton Pei-ipe. while 
making excavations in January, i8()8, on 
his property at Piprawa, in the Terai — 
that is to say, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Kapilavastu, o(>(>n<;(l an 
ancient memorial, and discovered a finely- 
worked sandstone chest covered by a 
giant slab, which, together with otlie- 
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objci-ts, contained bone fragments in an 
urn, and liore the following inscription : 
“ This resting-place for the remains of the 
exalted Buddha is the pious offering of 
the Sakyas, the brother with his sisters, 
children, and wives.” There is no reason 
whatever for casting doubt upon the 
authenticity of the inscription, and there- 
fore wc may consider that this 
„ * , latter discovery — the objects are 

“ now in the museum of Calcutta, 
“ while the bone fragments were 
given to the King of Siam — included 
the actual remnants of Buddha him- 
self — that is to say, one of the eight 
parts into which the carefully preserved 
remnants of the Enlightened One were 
divided, which was handed over to the 
Sakyas of Kajiilavastu after the death of 
Buddha and the cremation of his corpse. 
It is hut a few years since methodical 
investigation into the field of Indian 
epigraphy was begun, and researches in 
this direction will no doubt sjieedily bring 
yet rnop* valuable information to light. 

For the rest of the life of Buddha we 
arc forced to depend uixin the internal 
probability of the legendary stories. Of 
these, the main features are far too simple 
and natural to have been evolved bv the 
riotous imaginatiem of later times. £.s|ie- 
cially is this true of the stories of his 
birth from a noble family, his education, 
his earh’ marriage, his sympathy with the 
general sense of the futility of life, his 
retirement from the world, the jrenances 
which he underwent, his renunciation of 
Brahmanism, and his death. His person- 
ality is undoubtedly to be conceived in 
strict accordance with tradition, for to 
that personality the new doctrine undoubt- 
edly owed a great deal of its succc-ss. 
Esiiecially credible is that i)art of the 
legend which tells us of his dignified bear- 
ing, of his high intellectual endowments, of 
his ijenetrating glance, the firmness of his 
convictions, his oratorical i)ower,his gcntle- 
^ ness. kiiKlne.ss, and liberality, 

,,?”^*J,and the attractiveness of his 
Teacher character. When Ananda in- 

formed his master of the fact 
that the Mailer Roya was an influential 
man whose conversion would be highly 
adi antageons to their party, “ He poured 
such a flow of love upon the Mailer tliat 
he could not but follow the teacher as the 
calf follows the cow.” 

Tlie Ixinevolence of Buddha's character 
more than anything else drew the hearts 
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of mankind towards him. He had, no 
doubt, a carefully thought-out metaphysical 
system of his own ; he made many rules 
to govern the life of his apostles, which 
were cither borrowed from Brahman orders 
or were innovations of his oivn, but it was 
not to these that he owed his success. The 
great difference between him and the 
Brahmans was the deep, warm love which 
he bore for his neighbours. In his system 
under its later form, which still continues 
in Ceylon, we see only the llfele.ss labours 
of his successors. In Buddha himself 
lived and worked the originality of a high 
and lofty mind, coupled with the benevo- 
lent power of purity and warmth of heart. 
The influence of these characteristics con- 
tinued for at least a century after his 
death, as is proved by the edicts of Asoka. 

Asoka was not a Buddhist when he 
assumed the government of the jxiwerful 
kingdom of Magadha (269 B.c.). About 
261 he was converted, though he did not 
make public profession of his faith before 
259. The humanitarianism of the master 
finds a strong echo in the decrees dictated 
by the glowing enthusiasm of his royal 
. _ convert. Asoka gives expression 
of his warm love for the whole 
. of humanity. “All men are to 
me as my children. As I wish 
my children welfare and prosperity in this 
and the next world, so I do to men.” 
Many of his numerous inscriptions on rocks 
or pillars are intended for the instruction 
of his people upon the nature of true 
religion. “ What is Dhamma ? It is to 
flee from the evil and do the good ; to be 
loving, true, patient, and jmre in life.” 
The king forgets none of the o.sscntial 
virtues — ^moral purity, truth, nobility of 
heart, kindness in word and deed, goodness 
to all, respect and obedience to parents, 
love to children, tenderness to the weak, 
kindne.ss to all creatures, reverence to the 
priests, the utmost toleration for other 
faiths, liberality in almsgiving, the avoid- 
ance of anger, passion, and cruelty. How 
changed is Buddha’s teaching in the dead 
conventionalism of its modern form ! 

One of Asoka’s edicts, perhaps the last, 
gives us some indication of the date 
when Buddha's doctrines first became 
stereotyped. This is the inscription of 
Bairat, or Bhabra, discovered in 1840 
and assigned by Edmund Hardy to the 
year 249 b.c. Here the later teaching 
first makes itself lieard, and in this in- 
scription occur only the later expressions 
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concerning Buddha, his doctrine and the 
community of hLs believers, together with 
the phrase, “ Everything that has been 
said by the exalted Buddha is well said.” 
Here ^one is there any reference to the 
articles of a legal code. The decree of 
Bhabra was issued after the council of 
Paina, by which it was influenced, and 
in this council Buddhist teaching was 
delinitclj' formulated. The theory is 


further supported by the despatch of 
many missionaries shortly after the con- 
clusion of the council. A probable cause 
of this step was the reformulation of the 
doctrine. Thanks to this mission, and 
especially to that of Mahinda, the son 
of Asoka himself, to Ceylon, where the 
doctrine had remained unchanged in all 
essentials, later Buddhism and its history 
are fairly plain to us. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM 

AND THE CONTEMPORARY RELIGION OF JAINISM 


DUDDHISM after Asoka, like the doc- 
^ trines of the Brahmans, is founded 
upon a metaphj-sical basis. The funda- 
mental principle of every Buddhist doctrine 
is Bodhi (knowledge). The connotation, 
however, of this term is in no u'ay pro- 
found or comprehensive. The Buddhist 
philasophy, unlike the Brahman, does not 
seek to jirobe the reason of all existence, 
but while recognising that all life is 
suffering, and that every act of suffering 
involves fresh suffering, it confines itself 
to the discovery of release from suffering. 
Tlie fundamental jicssimism thus charac- 
teristic of Buddhism is the natural 
product of the age. Tlie doctrine, how- 
ever, is content with the fact of suffering 
as it is. It does not seek to advance to 
the concepticn of a supreme being, or 
even to the thought of an original world- 
soul in a state of passivity. It does not 
seek to explain suffering, as did the 
Brahmaas, by supix).sing a descent on the 
part of the su]u'eiuc being to the lower 
levels of action. Questions of this kind 
_ _ are beyond the s|>herc of that 

D knowledge which it desires, 

f Hence there is for Buddhism 

“ no .supreme divinity, (lods 

certainly exist, but, far from being able to 
help men, they suffer as men suffer. 
Thus for Buddha there are no thanks to 
be i)aid to (loci, no prayers or requests, 
and consequently no mediator between 
God and man, no priest, no sacrifice, no 
worship. The fact of a divine existence 
has been banished from the philosophy of 
this religion. Tlie problem of life none 
the le.ss remaias to its adherents. What is 
the individual life ? What is the process of 
its continuance by reincarnation ? How 
can the suffering of life come to an end ? 

At this point Buddhist philosophy 
diverges from the Brahman system. 


which posited an actiud existence for the 
individual .soul. According to Buddhism, 
there is no being which jiasses into another 
iqion death. Personal existence is brought 
about by the conjuncture of a number of 
different elements which in thciaselves, 
and sejiarately, have no personality or 
soul. Tlicse five elements of life are 
matter, feeling, imagin.Hion, will, and 
consciousness. The union of these is life, 
the division of them death. Upon death, 
one thing alone survives, the moral conse- 
quence, the final account of the good 
and the bad that has been done during 
life, the Kamma, an element of inqiulse 
driving the o' her elements to re- 
* unite after death and form another 
life. Like the beam of the .scales, 
according to the nature of the 
final reckoning the reunited elements ri.se 
and fall to the formation of higher or 
lower beings. Tims, not to be born again 
implies the extinction of that yearning 
for existence. The Kamma being the 
consequence of actions performed in life, 
it can be destroyed only if during life 
man avoids all temptation to action ; 
that is, renounces all desire. 

At this jx>int knowledge comes by her 
own. Only he who has this perfect insight 
into the true connection of life and suffer- 
ing can reach this height. Ignorance at 
the other end of the scale leads to con- 
tinued action, to reincarnation and further 
.suffering. Tims the most imirartanl point 
is, according to the Buddhist formula, 
the knowledge of the “ four sacred truths.” 
The.se embrace all that Buddha meant by 
knowledge. They are most concisely 
stated in the sermon of Benares : 

*' This, yc monks, is the sacred truth of 
suffering ; birth is suffering, age is suffering, 
sickness is suffering, death is suffering ; to 
be joined to one thou cloest not love is 
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siiflering, to be divklefl from thy love is 
siiflering, to fail of thy desire is suffering ; 
in short, the fivefold bonds that unite us to 
earth — those of the five elements — are 
suffering ; it is a yearning for existence 
which leads from new birth to new birth, 
which finds its desire in different directions, 
the desire for pleasure, the desire for exist- 
ence. the desire for power. This, ye monks, 
is the sacred truth concernii^ 
The the release from suffering ; this 

Baddkist desire must be extirpated by the 
Creed entire destruction of inclination, 

which must bo avoided, put 
away, left behind, ami driven out. This, ye 
monks, is the sacred truth concerning the way 
to release from suffering ; it is this sacred 
eight-fold path of right belief, right resolve, 
right speech, right action, right life, right 
desire, right thought, and right self- 

absorption.” 


He who seeks relief in “ Enlighten- 
ment ” must first of all be convinced of 
the truth about suffering, and must abhor 
all lemjioral attractions. Tyjiical lor him 
must be the horror which seized Buddha 
1111011 his flight from the world at the 
appearance of the old and liroken man, 
of the man with a deadly disease, and of 
the putrefying corpse. This feeling the 
Buddliist must carefully cherish. He 
must cultivate the habit of introspection 
by contemplation of the thirty-two 
elements in the human Ixidy which arouse 
di.sgust. and by meditation on death and 
eorriiption, for by these means only will 
he be brought to that frame of mind for 
which temjioral affaiin have no attraction. 
He alone who retires from the world — 
that is to say, the monk — can become a 
lierfuct Buddhist. 

Buddhist monasticism is in immediate 
connection with the Brahman monastic 
system. As in the latter case a band of 
learners gathers round a famous hermit, 
so also in the former. The yellow garment, 
the .shaven head, the alms pot, arc borrow- 
ings from an earlier jicriod ; as also are 
tlic days of strict retirement during the 
S stem of moon, together 

BuddMst solemn jicnances and 

rc.ssation from activity dur- 

“o"‘“.c"”ing the three months of the 
rainy season. However, from the very 
first the organi.sation of the order was as 
weak and loasely connected as that of 
Brahman monasticLsm. Here, too, the 
master left his pupils to their own re- 
.sourccs, a ])i-occss which might prove 
successful ]>rovided that some dear mind 
or powerful intellect could be found to 
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command universal respect. This, how- 
ever, Avas by no means invariably the' 
case, and the looseness with which the 
order was organised resulted not only in 
.schism, the chronic weakness of Budd- 
hism, but also in its ultimate defeat upon 
the revival of Indian Brahmanism. 

A necessary preliminary to the con- 
stitution of a monastic order was the 
existence of non-monastic friends of the 
Buddhist teaching — the Upasakas. Any 
form of human activity was in some way 
a contradiction of the command to leave 
the Kamma in complete passivity The 
laity could thus never become Buddhists 
in the full sense of the term, and belonged 
only to the second dass of the order ; 
the community properly so called con- 
sisted only of mendicant monks, who 
dej)ended for a living upon the benevo- 
lence of others, and who considered their 
name of beggar, or Bhikshu, as a lauda- 
tory title. In the course of time certain 
rules of conduct were formulated for thi.'. 
dass and stercotyjwd according to the 
u-sual Buddhist method ; they are charac- 
terised by a spirit wholly alien to the. 
_ strong hiimanitarianism which 
. “ “ pervades the teaching of 
Monks Buddha himself. Ten chief 
commands were binding upon 
the monk. It was unlawful to kill any 
living thing — " either worm or ant ’’ ; 
nothing should be taken except what was 
given — “ not even a blade of grass ’’ ; 
falsehood was forbidden and the use of 
intoxicating liquors ; family ties were to be 
renounced as " a hateful thing” ; food was 
not to be taken at the wrong time or at 
night ; wreaths or scents were not to be 
used, and the monk was to sleep upon a mat 
spread upon the ground ; dancing, music, 
singing or theatrical performances were 
to be avoided, and gold and silver were 
not to be used. 

The order was open to any who desired 
to enter it. Disqualifications were in- 
fectious diseases, such as leprosy, etc., 
slavery, official posts, the lack of parental 
consent. The would-be monk must be 
more than twelve years old ; he was 
obliged to pass a novitiate and receive 
full instruction upon the doctrine and 
morality under a monk in full orders ; 
ordination could not be undergone before 
the twentieth year. The discipline im- 
posed upon the monk the “ Middle way,” 
as Buddha had already taught in the 
sermon of Benares ; that is to say, his 
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life was not to be a course of mortifica- 
tion, but everything was to be excluded 
which passed the satisfaction of the 
simplest needs, or could in any way lead 
to strengthen the ties binding the monk 
to the world. 

The habitation was not to be placed 
too near villages or towns, the noise of 
which might di.sturh contemplation, 
though at the same time it was to be 
near enough to enable the mendicants to 
gain what they required. It was but 
rarely that a monk dwelt alone in a 
“ Pansala ” ; in most cases several monks 
lived together. During the flourishing 
period of the order great monasteries 


often sheltered a considerable number of 
Bhikkhus within their walls. The cloth- 
ing — the upper garment of yellow — was 
to be entirely simple, and food was to lie 
received in the alms dish from those who 
were benevolent enough to give 
iiiT l*ggar. The first half of 

* the day was to be occupied 

* in the task of mendicancy, 
and for the rest of the time the monk 
was to devote himself to introspection 
and pious exercises. Twice during the 
monui, at the full and the new moon, 
the monks living within any one district 
collected for their solemn confession ; 
the articles of confession were then read 
aloud, and an opportunity was thus given 
to individuals to confess their traasgres- 


sions of Buddha's commands. In these 
assemblies new monks were ordained and 
business questions discassod. During 
the three montlis of the rainy season the 
monk was not to wander about, but to 
remain quietly in one ]ilare, cither in his 
monastery or with some prosjicrous ])atron. 

Gautama coiiscntecl with much 
ema e ynwiujugncss to the founda- 
of a female order, con- 
^ sidcring that it involved groat 
dangers to his doctrine. The supervision 
of the nuns and the ordinances binding 
upon them were much stricter than in 
the case of the monks, wlio I'xereised a 
certain authority over the nuns. The 


iiLscriptions of Asoka make mention of 
many nuns, and under his government 
the female order was transferred to Ceylon 
by his daughter Samghamitla. However, 
it attained to no great importance, eitiier 
in Ceylon or in India. According to lltc 
Singhalese chronicles, it seems to liave en- 
tirely disajqieared from the ishmd its early 
as the end of the first millennium .\.T>. 

An attempt to estimate accurately 
the importance of Buddhism with refer- 
ence to Indian civilisation must begin by 
answering these two questions : Has this 
doctrine satisfied the religious require- 
ments of the people ? What has been the 
influence of its moral teaching ? 'Pile 
Buddhist doctrine of liberation could 
bring complete satisfaction only to a few 
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dominant minds. It is a doctrine of cold 
and unsympatliotic nature, inasmuch as 
it offers no recomiionse for the infinite 
suffering of which the true Buddhist must 
feel the sway. It offers no supreme being 
which can sympathise with and relieve 
the miseries of luiman existence ; it can 
promise no state of beatitude where 
man will be recom]iensed for his suffer- 
ings uixjn earth ; it can promise only 
mere annihilation and nonentity. The 
doctrine was of too abstract a character 
to satisfy the great mass of the peojile, 
who desire gods made in the image of 
man. and 3'carn for some supreme object 
of adoration which is at least comjwc- 
hcnsible to mankind. The immediate con- 
sirquenco of tlie.se desires was the traas- 
formation and el dioration of the legend 
Legend, concerning Buddh^Vs life It 
of Many enough to attribute 

Baddha. Puldha supreme wisdom, 

almighty power, and thousands 
of miracles ; his personality was also 
multi])li.id. When the true doctrines 
have fallen into decaj', and mankind has 
become evil, there appears at long interns 
a new Buddha to resume the teaching of the 
•same doctrines of salvation. Tlie Buddha 
Siddhartha is said to have been preceded 
by as many as twenty-four Buddhas, 
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the last of which was Kas3^pa ; 
and five thousand years after the 
passing of Buddha into Nirvana 
a new Buddha, Maitreya, will 
arise. Of tliese pemonalities 
legenfls innumerable exist. The 
worshipper demands to see them 
in concrete form, and hence every 
Buddhist temple and palace is 
adorned with their likenesses and 
portraits, and especially with 
reproductions of Gautama. This 
desire for some tangible object of 
veneration appeared immediately 
upon the death of the master. 
A general demand arose for some 
sacred relic of the deceased, and 
his earthly remains were collected 
from the ashes of the funeral pj-re 
and divided. In course of time the 
demand for relics increased in pro- 
portion to the distribution of the 
doctrine, and in every country of 
Buddhist faith there arose many 
thousands of shrines containing 
relics, stupas, or Dagobas, the goal 
of millions of pious pilgrims. 

These relics were, however, 
purely symbolical. Buddha himself had 
entered the Nirvana — Nothingness ; the 
people, however, demanded living gods, 
and Buddha himself had not denied the 
existence of these. The people, as a whole, 
were not so penetrated with the .sense of 
the great suffering of existence as were 
the philosophical monks, although they 
_ suffered more than these from 
of th * petty cares of life, and their 
B jjt- , daily occurrence. Their old 
gods were called in to help in 
this department. The Buddhist mechanic- 
ally repeats his formula of refuge ; but in 
practice that refuge is made with the 
Aryan, Brahman, and Dravidian gods, 
including the sacred fig-tree and the Naga 
snake, the sun and the stars, the evil 
demons of the Dravidian faith, and the 
bright forms of Vishnu or Siva. All of 
these deities, together with Gautama, find 
a ])lace in the broad creed of the Buddhist 
devotee, and during a solemn procession 
their grotesque images are carried side by 
side with the benevolent features of the 
Enlightened. In reality the earthly fate 
of the Buddhist is still guided by those old 
gods whom the master thought to set aside 
as of secondary importance. Tliey are, 
no doubt, mere mechanical additions to 
the Buddhist faith in the southern 
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districts of Buddhism, as, for instance, in 
Southern India about the year looo a.d., 
and in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam at the 
present day ; on the other hand, in 
northern Buddliism in Tibet and Mon- 
golia the doctrine with which they have 
been incorporated has been so entirely 
_ transformed by their influence 

Ethical original system of 

. * “ Gautama is scarcely recog- 
Bcddhiim The ethical teaching 

of Buddhism is not based upon divine 
authority, but upon individual egoism ; 
moral duties or virtues as such are non- 
existent, utilitarianism being the guiding 
principle. Thi-S princijilc, indeed, inspires 
the commands rcsiiccting personal be- 
haviour, self-restraint, the government 
of the senses, self-sufficiency, vigilance. 
Indeed, every command explaining a 
man’s duty to his neighbour, such as 
the exaggerated care against the taking 
even of animal life, or the exhortations 
to sympathy, kindness, and benevolence. 


The Greed 
Error of 
Baddhitm 



I'nffenttMNl jb t’luicrwuod, Lon<b>it 


spring not from the ground of the heart, 
but from the purely selfish desire to 
advance by their fulfilment toward the 
ultimate goal of liberation. The moral 
teaching of Buddha, as regards the 
manner in which it makes kindness and 
love binding upon all men, is high above 
the ethical sj'stem of the Brahmans and 
far below the purity and nobility of 
Christianity. Especially is it lacking in 
moral force. How, indeed, could a religion 
provide a strong and energetic ethical 
sj'stcm when its chief duties consisted in 
the entire avoidance of action 
and its liighest aim in total 
extinction — Nirvana. The in- 
dolence of the system has been 
stamped upon the whole Buddlii-st world ; 
stricken with fear at the thought of 
suffering, its strength lies rather in 
endurance and jiassivity than in action. 
In a people enervated by such beliefs it is 
impossible to exjiect any powerful bond 
of union, any feeling for the greatness of 
race or state, any sense of 
patriotism. We do not forget 
what the princes did for their 
people, but at the same lime tliis 
could be only a drop in the ocean ; 
they cared for the jx)or and the 
.sick, planted fruit trees on tlie 
roads, constructed great works of 
irrigation, were liljcral, especially 
toward the monastic orders. But 
this very liberality was a cause of 
further weakness ; the Irest and 
the richest districts fell into the 
hands of the onlcrs, and many 
strong arms were thereby con- 
demned to inactivity. Jleanwhile 
the iieo]rle became impoverished, 
and bore their sad existence with 
resignation or indifference. 

The caste system Buddha no 
more attempted to set tuside than 
the gods; in his view both of these 
were necessary institutions as 
existing from the creation of the 
world. The great difference be- 
tween his teaching and that of the 
Bralimans consists in the fact that 
he meant his precepts of hiimani- 
tarianlsm to i>e binding ujwn all 
the castes. His followers were to 
he kind and benevolent even to the 
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Buddha and the whole of his order; 
though we often hear of the rcccjition of 
distinguished members of the higher and 
the highest castes by the master during 
his lifetime, insliuices f)f .<ucli treatment 
of the Sndra Huddliists do not occur. 
Even at the presemt day the collective 
Buddhist sects of Ceylon are recruited 
.... solely from the highest castes, 
vddiiitm ]juf]filiism is also open to the 
™ further reproach of having 

“““ done nothing to raise the social 
jiosition of woman. The founder .showed 
the greatest reluctance, and was induced 
only by a strong pre.ssure from without, 
to admit the woman within his com- 
munity, and even then she was not 
k placed upon an equality with the man. 
I Generally si)eaking, the only consolation 
^ he had to gi\e to the woman in her 
subordinate position was that she mast 
1)ear her burden, because it was appointed 
by the order of things, in the same way 
as tlie Inirden of a Sudra or of a worm. 

Severe but true is Bishop Copleston’s 
criticism of Buddhism — that it lowers 
mankind by the very assertion of man’s 
supremacy. 

Budclliism, though the most succc.ssrul, 
was not the only religious system which 
ro.se during that jicriod of intellectual 
movement. Contemporary with Gautama 
was that jicnsonality to whom the now 
e.xisting sect of the Jains refers the origin 
of its religion ; his name was Nataputta, 
though h(i was known by his adherents 
as Mahavira \\’ardhamana, the revered 
jina or world-conqueror. He, too, had 
his origin in that centre of intellectual 
mo^■ement on the lower Ganges, and his 
life and leaching are marked by many 
l)OHits of resemblance to his more im- 
portant contcmiiorary. Like Buddha, he 
was the son. born in 599 B.C., of a distin- 
guished Kshatriya, by name Siddhartha, 
who was apjiarcntly governor of the out- 
lying town of Kanda])ura, of Vcsali, where 
the feudal aristocraev was as 

Founder of among the 

„ Sakya. On his mothers side 
he was related to King Bim- 
bisara of Magadha, and, like Gautama, he 
found in this king a patron of his doctrine ; 
indeed, these two religious systems owfi 
their jirosperity primarily to the existence 
of that great kingdom and its ruler. 
Until his twenty-eighth year Nataputta 
lived with his jjarents ; then, however, 
like Gautama, he joined the Brahman 
iigS 


a.scctics and lived for twelve years under 
their rules, surpassing all but one of these 
in the severest penances as a naked ascetic. 
Thus he arrived at supreme knowledge or 
Kcwala, and .so acquired for his .soul 
freedom from its earthly trammels. The. 
last thirty years of his life (until 527) 
were devoted to the dis.semination of his 
teaching and to the organisation of the 
community he founded. 

His honorary title of Jina has been 
taken by the sect which he founded, the 
Jains. They believe in a great number 
of projihets of their faith anterior to Nata- 
putta, and pay special reverence to this 
last of these, Parsva, or Parsvanatha. 
Herein they are con-ect, in so far as the 
latter personality is more than mythical. 
He was indeed the royal founder of 
Jainism (776 ?), while his successor, 
Mahavira, was younger by many genera- 
tions, and can be considered only as a 
reformer. As early as the time of Gau- 
tama, the religious confraternity founded 
by Parsva, and known as the Nigantha, was 
a formally established sect, and, according 
to the Buddhist chronicles, threw numer- 
_ . . ous difficulties in the way 01 
the rising Buddhism, llic 
“5 . ^ numerous points of corre- 
* spondence between Buddhism 

and Jainism are sufficiently explained by 
the fact that both systems originated in 
Brahman teaching and practice. The 
foiTnation pf the Jain canon dates from 
the fifth century a.d., during which period 
the “ holy ” scriptures were established 
at the Council of Valabhi, under the 
presidency of Devarddhiganin. But this 
council has been put as early as 154 ; and 
according to one authority the writings 
from which the canon has been formed 
are as early as the first, and perhaps the 
second or third centuries b.c. 

The Jains, like the Buddhists, accept 
the Brahman theory of' the misery of 
existence and the necessity for liberation. 
Where, however, the Buddhist philo.sophy 
diverges from the Brahman, they follow 
the older creed. According to their 
system, the soul has a rem and self- 
contained existence ; during life it is 
fettered to the base elements of the 
material body, which it leaves upon death. 
The soul is then enclosed in a form of 
ethereal lightness until the Karma — the 
ethical resultant of the actions performed 
in life — obliges it to become reincarnate 
and to resume the burden of suffering. 
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Buddhist philosophy culminates in the 
release from this necessity of rcincarnjition 
— that is to say, in nonentity — whereas 
the Jains assumed the existence of an 
elaborate system of higher and highest 
beings which claim veneration from niiin- 
kind. In the different regions occupied 
by these divine personalities, the Jina, or 
all-conquerors, take the highest place. 
They alone, released from death and from 
new birth, live in eternal and absolute 
purity. They are the .souls, freed from 
all earthly trammels, of the great prophets, 
who are far more numerous in this religion 


than in Buddhism. Time is divided into 
three parts — present, jjast, and future ; 
and in each of these divisioiLs twenty-four 
Jinas appear at long intervals to bring 
knowledge to the world of those lofty 
truths leading to salvation. The twenty- 
third Jina of the present earthly period 
was Parsvanatha, and the twenty-fourth 
Mahavira. All of these Jinas, alike by 
their precept and example, have shown 
to the world the path to liberation, 
which consists in purity of faith, in 
true insight, and in virtue undefiled. 


True faith consists in belief in the Jina 
and in the whole system of higher beings ; 
true insight . is provided by the philo- 
.sophical system of the Jains. According 
to this system, both the world and the 
.soul have an eternal objective existence. 
The misfortune of the soul consists in its 
connection with the body, and when its 
desire for action is extinguished it becomes 
free. The precepts of pure virtue coincide 
almost entirely with those of the Buddhist 
teaching. 

The five fundamental precepts of the 
Jain monks arc the same as the first four of 
the Brahmans, and run us follows : 
Thou shall not kill any living liciug : 
thou shall not lie ; thou shall not take 
what has not been given to thee ; thou 
shall refrain from intercourse with 
worldly gelations. The fifth jirccept 
includes within itself the remaining 
precepts of the Buddhist monks : thou 
shall renounce all earthly possessions, 
and chieflysha It call nothing thine own. 

While insisting upon the imi)ortance 
of these commandments, the Jain 
teaching also recognises the value of 
asceticism in its severest form as an 
aid to liberation. About the year 8o 
A.D. this point led to the schism 
between the two main sects of this 
religion, which, however, agree uj)ou 
fundamental princi]>les — the Digam- 
bara, “ those who are clothed with 
the vault of heaven” — that is, the 
naked — and the Svclambara, “ those 
clothed in white.” 

Centres and objects of worship arc 
numerous, as might be expected from 
the high importance attached to the 
divine beings. All Jain temiilcs are 
placed by preference upon lofty moun- 
tains, such as Mount Abu, Mount 
Girnar, in Gujerat, etc. These build- 
ings are adorned with rich decoration, 
and with a wealth of designs rejn'c- 
senting the different Jinas with their 
tokens — the ox, the ai)c, the fish, etc. 

Evcrj'where the Jains enjoy the rejjuta- 
tion of honourable and capable men ; 
their reliability and commercial industry 
has enabled them to acquire prosjxirity 
and often great wealth. Their benevolence 
is not without a somewhat comic side, as 
in some of the haspitals for animals which 
they have founded, and in their custom 
of wearing a respirator and carrying a 
small broom to avoid killing even insects 
involuntarily. 

iiy(j 



L'litlcrwooil A' riKtcrwuod, London 

THE RICHEST TEMPLE IN CALCUTTA 
This Jain temple is one of the most magniCkent in all India. 
It was built n rich merchant, who lives in a palatial house 
near the tem^e. The chief material used is white marble, 
and every square foot of the surface is set with jewels. 
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AN INDIAN NAWAB WITH HIS RETAINERS SETTING OUT FOR THE CHASE 






INDIA FROM ALEXANDER TO THE 
MOHAMMEDAN CONQUESTS 

RECORDS OF THE ANCIENT DYNASTIES 


I7ROM the earliest times tlic iiicxhaiLst- 
^ ihle natural riches of the great plains 
of the Ganges have been a source of pras- 
perity and of misfortune to India. In 
every age this district has proved a strong 
attraction to foreign peoples. 

The great Aryan immigration was the 
first movement of the kind of which we 
hear, hut by no means the last. Legends 
si^eak of the invasion of Assyrian rulers, 
of Ninus and Semiramis ; and though 
these may he jiurely mythical figures, 
yet those legends undoubtedly rest upon 
.some historical foundation. Diodorus 
quotes the name of an Indian king, 
Stabrobates. " the lord of drauglit 
animals.” It is true that this name 
appears rather Iranian than Indian. How- 
ever, ujwn Assyrian monument.s — as, for 
example, the obelisk of Salmanassar II., 
belonging to the year 842 b.c. — are 
repre.sentations of the Indian elephant 
and the rhinoceros, which were led before 
the victorious king, together with his 
prisoners. At a later period the Persian 
('yrus is said to have undertaken a fruitle.ss 
campaign to India, and upon his defeat to 
have retired to the same desert of Gedrosia 
through which Ale.\andcr retreated with 
his Macedonians. There is no 
Fertiaa fioubt that Datius subdued 
uyrian races north of the Kabul 
nva era and west of the Indus, 

and exjjlored the course of this latter 
stream about 510 b.c. Those trilrcs 
formed a special satra])y of Persia, and 
their contingents are said by Herodotus 
to have fought under Xerxes against the 
Greeks. 

The Indian expedition of Ale.xander the 
Great is the earhest established chrono- 
logical fact in the history of India. In 
the year 327 b.c. he started from Sogdiana 
and Bactria with about 100,000 warriors. 
Advancing along the Kabul River he was 
repeatedly obliged to wage desperate 
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conflicfs with the bold mountain races 
and to destroy many of their fortified 
]xists, hut he arrived in the spring of the 
following year at the Indus frontier of 
the rich district of the Punjab. 

The peoples there settled had changed 
but little since the time when their 
brothers had marched eastward into the 
Ganges district, had there founded states, 
and had struggled with the rising power 
of Brahmanism, with which they had 
eventually compromi.sed. At that lime 
the population was divided into a number 
of smaller tribes, the warrior caste holding 
the predominant position. Here Alex- 
ander met with a wholly unexijcctcd resist- 
ance. Plutarch says of the Indians that 
the bravest and most warlike of them 
were the ” mercenaries, who marched 
from one town lo another defending each 
])osition to the last, and inflicting great 
„ loss upon Alexander." So in- 

. tense was the animosity of the 

or Alexander p, „ that, 

to likdia r ‘ let 

after promising iinmoJcstccl 

retirement to the Kshatriya defenders of a 
town, he laid an ambush for them and 
dt*stroyed them during their retreat. 
And “ no less was the vexation caased 
him by the Indian philosophers, who 
reviled the kings who joined him and 
stirred uj) the free populations ; for this 
caiLsc he hanged many of them.” 

Though the old bravery remained, the 
old tribal feuds had by no means died 
out, and Alexander was greatly helped by 
the strained relations subsisting between 
the Gandhara and their eastern neighbours, 
the Puru, the most important race in the 
Punjab. The Gandhara king, Taxiles, 
joined with other chiefs in doing homage 
to the invader, and supported Alexanders 
army with his own troops. In the spring 
of 326 the Greeks crossed the Indus near 
the modem Attok, and, after receiving the 
homage of the people, marched against 
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tlie Puru prince, Porus. This monarch 
awaited the Greek advance on the eastern 
bank of the Hydaspes. The Kshatriya 
fought with the courage of despair, and 
the greater portion of the Puru warriors 
were left upon the field of battle. The 
aged and heroic prince upon his war 
eiojihant retreated only when he found 
hi.s army destroyed, his two 

j , sons slain, and him.self seriou-sly 

exan er s Q,;,jy f|j(j tjjg 

rogress ;\iacedonians leave him his 
kingdom, but they added to it a number 
of coiKiuered districts. 

After a rest of thirty days Alexander 
advanced upon a fresh campaign ; he 
bad received trustworthy information 
concerning the jieoples of the fruitful 
Ganges district, their populous towns 
and sjjlendid cajiilals. However, hi.s 
army failed him at the Hyjihasis in the 
yi-ar .525. and the world-conqueror had 
come to the end of his \-ictorious career. 
In boats and rafts he sailed down stream 
to the mouth of the Indus, and there 
divided his army into two jiarts. One of 
tliese returned to Persia by sea under 
Mearcluis, while he himself was forced to 
retreat through the waterless desert of 
Gedrosia, under a burning August sun, 
and sa\ ed but a few remnants of the other 
half. Shortly afterward Alexander suc- 
cumbed to his fatigues, his excesses, and 
the effects of the climate, in the year 3.23. 

Alexander's Indian campaign hacl been 
of short duration, but the irresistible nature 
of his onset was equalled only by the 
imiiortancc of its consequences to the 
country : from the various tribes who 
had resisted the foreigners was formed 
the ]iowcrful JIagadha kingdom. Among 
those who had been brought over to 
Alexander’s side by the hope of personal 
advantage was an adventurer kno\vn as 
Chandragupta. A Sudra by Ijirth — from 
his mother Mura, a low-castc woman, the 
royal family succeeding the Xanda was 

_ , known as the ifaurya dyn- 

Resulu of i . 1 -i- ^ i-L. 

the Greek upon the 

- lower Ganges had become un- 

tenable for him by reason of 
his intrigues. The confusion caused by 
the advance of Alexander into the Punjab 
seemed to him a favourable occasion for 
the realisation of his ambitions, and he 
contrived to maintain connection with 
Imth of the two parties. 

After the retreat and death of Alexander 
dissensions broke out among the Greek 
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party remaining in the country ; Porus 
was murdered by a Greek leader, Eudemus, 
and the Diadochi — ^the rivals in the suc- 
cession to Alexander — began a series of 
quarrels over the division of the empire. 
Chandragupta then placed himself at the 
head of the Indian movement, secured 
predominance in the Punjab in 316 b.c., 
and in the following year gained possession 
ol the Magadha kingdom, which, under his 
rule, extended, in 296 B.c., from the mouth 
of the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges. 
Selcucus Xicator found Magadha' so 
powerful in 303 that he considered it 
prudent to secure the alliance of his 
eastern neighbour by giving him his 
daughter in marriage and renouncing 
his claim to Eastern Gedrosia, Aracho- 
sia. and Paropamisus. The excellent 
terms upon which these two princes 
lived is evidenced by their mutual dcs- 
]^tch of ambassadors to the courts of 
Babylon and Pataliputra. 

Tlie first detailed description composed 
by an eye-witness of India and its people 
Is that for which we have to thank the 
Greek Megasthenes. Only a few frag- 
ments remain to us of his work 
entitled “ Ind'ca ” ; but even 
from these we may learn many 
important details of the con 
ditions of lif in the Magadha kingdom. 
From a Greek point of view the description 
is highly prepo.s.se.ssing. Mega.sthenes 
praises the population for their honesty, 
uprightness, strength, moderation, and 
))eaceful inclinations, though they arc 
ready to repel invaders by force of arms. 
Tlie prasperity of the state rested upon 
agriculture ; this occupation was con- 
sidered so sacred that it was not to be 
interruiJted even in time of war, and the 
farmer could peacefully till his land while 
bloody battles were proceeding in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The kingdom 
was defended by a numerous well-organised, 
and highly-trained warrior class — one of 
the .seven classes, or castes, of the people, 
between which so sharp a line of demarca- 
tion existed that they could not even eat 
together. The land was common property, 
and one-fourth of the produce was paid 
to the State to meet government expenses. 
The Buddhist ascetics were then con- 
sidered a subdivision of the Brahmans. 

The grandson of Chandragupta, the 
son and successor of Bindusara, Asoka 
(269 to 232 B.C.), was the most powerful 
ruler of ancient India ; his kingdom 
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SCENE IN MODERN PATNA: THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OP THE GREAT MAGADHA KINGDOM 


The cl^ of Patna was (bunded over S/l(iO years ago, and was the capital of the ancient Magadha kingdom. Its 
most famous king .was Asoka, the grandson ot its founder, the convert of Buddha and the great protagonist of Buddhism. 

extended over the greater half of the inhabitants. ^Mongolian, Turco-Tartar, 
pcnimula, and his influence far beyond and Scythian jjeoples were continually 
these limits. After thousands of years no struggling for the possession of the grass 
king has received such deep veneration as steppes and ]xistuvc lands after the 
this Magadha ruler, vvho.se name even immigration of the Aryans. Race collided 
to-day is deeply honoured from the .'•liores with race, and, like a wave drivren before 
of the Black Sea to the furthest islands the stormy blast, confusion reached the 
of Eastern Asia, and from the shores of uttermost limits of the country. An 
Th G . the polar ice to the equator. It iiiuisually .strong upheaval of this nature 

oflndU’i**' greatne.ss of his had disturbed these nomadic trilies in the 

£ ? j JJ iwlitical }X)wer that he t \vi*s second century b.c. 

^ his fame, but to the gosjK'I of The Mongolian tribe of the Hiuiig Nu — 

human love, which he substituted for the progenitors of the Huns — living east of the 
teaching of Gautama. Oxus district in the step])es between Khiva 

The Magadha kingdom, with its capital and Khotan, had attacked the Tibetan Yue 
of Pataliputra, or Patna, founded by Tshi, who are, no doubt, to be identified 
Chandragupta in 315 b.c., was not dcs- with the Scytjiian Issedoncs u]X)n their 
tined to exist long ; its most brilliant western frontier. This tribe they had 
period is the reign of Asoka, the grandson _ defeated and forced to emigrate, 

of its founder, under whom it extended . a*** The conquered nation then 
over all North and Central India, and the * advanced upon the Gneco-Bac- 

Northern Deccan. Less than a century *pp*» j^ian kingdom, founded about 
after the accession of the great king, and 230 b.c. by Diodotus, a kingdom which had 
1.57 years after the founding of the now advanced beyond the Indu.s into 
Maurya dynasty, the last ruler, the the Punjab. Before the onslaught of 
tenth of the dynasty, was overthrown by these invaders the predominance of the 
his general, Bnhadratha. The succeeding Greeks in Bactria Proper came to an end 
dynasty of the Shunga lasted only 112 shortly after the year 140 B.c. A Scytliiw 
years — ^178 to 66 b.c. ; the kingdom of the ofkhoot, the Sakje, under the leadersliip 
Kanwa, who succeeded, gradually dim- of the king Maiics in 100 b.c. and Azes 
inished as the Scythians gained in power. in 70 b.c., turned toward the Indus, and. 
The natural conditions of the Asiatic following the course of this river southward 
Highlands impose a nomadic life upon the to Sindh, ultimately arrived at Gujerat. 
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Another tribe, the Kushana, followed the certainly existed and have left behind not 
Kabul River into the Punjab under the a trace of their career, 
prince Kozulo Kadphises. H re they The famous Maurya dynasty began to 
destroyed the last remnants of the Greek decay shortly after the time of Asoka, 
iupremacy in th year 25 B.c., and the but the old splendour reappeared for a 
following king, Huemo Kadphises, ex- moment under the dynasty founded by 
tended his power over the larger part of Gupta in 290 A.D. This king, who had 
North-West India. formerly been a vassal of Magadha, made 

The most important ruler of this dynasty himself independent, and under his grand- 
was the next king, Kanishka, son Chandragupta I. and his immediate 
**** whose kingdom extended from successors the prosi>erity of the kingdom 
Yarkand and Khokand to advanced so rapidly that it included all 
“ ““ Gujerat, and from Afghan- the territory between Nepal and the 

i tan as far as the Jumna. From his Narbada, between Cutch and the Ganges 
anointing, on March 15th, 78 a.d., dates the delta. During the sixth century, however, 
Saka Chronology. Nahapana is some- the prosperity of the realm was shattered 
times rc.;ard d as the founder of this by the attack of the “ White Huns ” in 
kingdom. Upon their advance into India 515. These invaders were utterly defeated 
the Scythian hordes came into contact about 530 near Kahror by Yasodharma, 
with Buddliism, and enthusiastically cm- a vassal of the Gupta kingdom. He him- 
braced this new religion. Like Asoka, self assumed the supremacy and further 
Kani hka called a special council at extended the boundaries of the kingdom, 
Kashmir to reformulate the doctrine of though its history from this point is 
Buddha. Supplementary exp'anations known to us only by a number of royal 
were then added to the three Pitakas of titles. 

the Council of Patna. From this council A kingdom of larger extent further to 
it apiiea's that even at that time the old the south was also formed during the 

doctrines of Buddhism had not been . , struggle with the White Huns, 

pre.scrved in their original purity in . who had left their habitations 

Northern India, but had undergone con- X . jj on the Oxus after the year 435 

sidcrablc changes under the innuence of • ■ ^ ^ invaded India. 

Brahman and Dravidian ideas. At the In the struggle against their king, Mihira- 
same time, it is probable that the deitias kula, Yasodharma had been anticipated 
introduced by the Scythians were not by another vas.sal of the Gupta kingdom, 
entirely without influence upon the con- Sanapati Bhatarka, in 495. This prince 
elusions drawn up by the council of the was the founder of the Valabhi dynasty 
mighty Scythian ruler. and kingdom, which attained a high 

The kingdom founded by Kadphises, mea.sure of prosjjerity under his sixth 
like that of Chandragupta, reached its successor, Dhruwasena. It included 
most flourishing period under the second Gujerat, extending to the Narbada. The 
^uccc.ssor of th founder, while its im- rulers at one time showed special favour 
portance begins to decrease after the to Buddhism, and at another transferred 
third centu y a.d., when other dynasties their preference to the Brahmans or to 
and states became more prominent, the J ains, who still count many adherents 
However, the history of India during the in the old Valabhi district. The canons 
first millennium a.d. appears to the of this latter doctrine were definitely 
modern inquirer like a great mosaic formulated at the Council of Valabhi. 

„. picture, in which only individual To the second half of the first millen- 
Se'iTuk small related groujis of stones nium a.d. belongs the development of an 
are now recognisable. Coins, important Hindu kingdom in the Deccan, 
ca.sual reports from travellers, that of the Chalukya. This race is con- 
3.specially Chinese, and inscriptions show sidered to have come from Northern 
js movement and counter movement, India, and the founder of the d^asty, 
rise and decay among states both small Jayasimha 1 ., established himself about 
ind great, but in no case is it possible to 500 a.d. in the Deccan at the expense of 
'econstruct the history in detail. In the Dravidian Pallavas. The new Hindu 
many cases, we have only the most scanty kingdom rapidly increased in size and 
iourcas of information, a few isolated power, and in the following millennium 
lames and events, while other states embraced the greater portion of the Deccan. 
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In the year 630 it A^'as divided into an 
eastern and a western kingdom. The 
Chalukya pnnce, Vishnuwardhana, ob- 
tained the kingdom on the east coast, 
which included the coast line between 
the mouths of the Krishna and Godaveri. 
For a long period he was at war with the 
Chola on the south, and eventually 
succumbed to their attacks in 1060. The 
western Chalukya constituted a flourishing 
kingdom until the year 747, and were 
then conquered and' reduced to great 
weakness by the Rashtrakuta. After a 
long period of depression, Tailapa Deva, 
the son of Vikramaditya IV., conquered 
the Rashtrakuta of Malkhed, and also 
Malava and the Chola, in 973, and became 
the founder of the later Chalukya dynasty, 
whose kingdom dis- , . 
appears towards the i 

end of the twelfth 
century, when it was 
divided among a 
number of branch 
dynasties. 

This period of 
political change and 
complete racial fusion 
had gradually obliter- 
ated the points of 
contrast e.\isting 
between the original 
races and peoples. 

The unity of the 
Indian people, Hin- 
duism as it is in 
modern times, had 
been slowly formed 
from this former 
ethnical dualism. Its 
character is marked 
by two special peculiarities, religious belief 
and social institutions or castes. 

During the time of Asoka we find great 
points of difference existing within the 
sphere of religious belief. The Brahman 
doctrine of the nature of the world and 
the Deity was a purely esoteric 
system of belief, the other 
castes, and particularly the great 
ma.ss of the Sudra, believing in 
the power of demons. Within the Brah- 
man school of thought a third faith had 
arisen — Buddhism. This had been at 

first tolerated by the Brahmans, as they 
had failed to recognise the points of 
opposition to their system which its 
teaching involved. It has largely to thank 
Asoka for the vigour of its advance. It 


was preached throughout India by the 
royal missionaries, and was introduced into 
Ceylon immediately after the Council of 
Patna. It also penetrated far beyond 
the boundaries of its Indian birthplace. 
During the first century of our era it 
reached China, where it was recognised as 
the State religion during the fourth cen- 
tury. In 372 it was intro- 
duced from China into Korea, 
reaching, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Cochin China, Ava, 
Mongolia, and Japan during 
century. At an even earlier 


Exteikt of 
Boddhist 
Domioioo 
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the sixth 
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MONUMENT OP AN ANCIENT KING 
This temple, on the hiu of Takt4*Sunmanr near Srinanr, 
is believM by the Brahmans to have been erectea by 
Jaloka, the son of Asoka, v^o reigned abont S3U )i.c. 


Early 


Religions 


ali canon had passed from Ceylon to 
Burma in 450, and afterward became the 
dominant faith of Siam in 638 ; it was 
... . brought to Java from 

the Indian continent 
in thesixth or seventh 
century. VVe have a 
striking example of 
the ])owerful influence 
which its teaching of 
lil)cration and its 
humanitarianism ex- 
ercised even upon 
uncivilised nations in 
the case of the Scy- 
thian Kamshka. At 
the Council of 
Kashmir the doc- 
trines formulated at 
Patna were re- 
asserted. 

But even at that 
time in the North of 
India a schismatic 
movement had begun, 
due to the introduce 
tion of a barren sy'stcm of dialectic, and 
also to the perversion of the doctrine and 
worship by the Dravidian belief in demons. 
At a later period the belief underwent so 
■great a transformation among the Tartar 
and Mongolian peoples that the northern 
Buddhism of the present day is merely 
a frightful caricature of the pure Buddhist 
doctrine. The soul, to which Gautama 
had denied an objective existence, was 
reintroduced as an element of belief. 
The souls of the future Buddhas, the 
Bodhisattwas, especially those of the 
Manjusri and the Avalokitesvara, were 
accorded divine veneration, becoming 
personifications of the mystical religious 
knowledge and of the spirit of the Budd- 
hist churches ; while almighty power was 
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typified in a third di\inity, Vajradhara. 
Thus the hcavi'ii of this Buddhist sect 
was provided with a trinity, and to this 
were attributed the most abhorrent 
characteristics of the lower gods ; and 
Shamanist customs and incantations, to- 
gether with bloody sacrifices, were intro- 
duced into the worship. This incorporation 
.. of Indian Dravidian ideas and 
customs with Buddhism is 

of Religious 

* “ * monk Asanga, who lived at 
Peshawar, in the Punjab, during the sixth 
centnrj' a.d. The resulting doctrine, 
called by the northern Buddhists the 
Great Chariot, to distinguish it from that 
which they con temp tuou-sly termed the 
Little Chariot — the earlier Buddhism — 
together with the conception that the 
spirit of the Churches became incarnate 
in one temjioral head, eventually led to 
the development of Lamaism in the 
countries to the north of India. 

Ne.xt to the Asoka inscriptions the 
most ini]X)rtant sources of information 
upon Indian Buddhism are the accounts 
of the Chinese Buddhists who made pil- 
grimages to the sacred .shrines of their 
religion, especially the reports of Fa Hien 
(400-414) and of Hiuen Tsang (629-645). 
From Fa Hien we learn that in the whole 
of Nearer India the two doctrines, the 
Great Chariot, or ^lahayana and the Little 
Chariot, or Hinayana, existed side by side, 
though at the same time the Brahman 
teaching counted numerous adherents. At 


the time of Hiuen Tsang. Kashmir was 
entirely given up to northern Buddhism, 
while the Little Chariot was predominant 
in Wastern and Southern India ; in the 
Ganges district Buddhism suffered greatly 
from the competition of Brahmanism. 
Hiuen Tsang was present at the Council of 
Kanauj, where the doctrines of the northern 
sect were formulated. Buddha’s birth- 
place was at that time in ruins, but his 
religion was even then firmly establLshed 
in those countries in which he had him- 
self been ^rcrsonally active. In the rest 
of India the old doctrine was still highly 
flourishing, and only in Kalinga had it been 
driven back by the ri.se of Brahmanism 
throughout that district. 

Shortly after the pilgrimage of Hiuen 
Tsang .serious misfortunes came upon the 
Buddhists. These are most probably to 
be explained by persecutions, which were 
at mast purely local ; Indian Buddhism 
collapsed more from internal weakness 
and diversity of growth than from the 
open hostility of other religions. Soon 
after the conclusion of the first millennium 
A.D. — about 1300 — ^it had ceased to exist 
almost throughout India. The princes of 
Kashmir and Orissa supported it for a 
time ; but about 1340 its last stronghold, 
Kashmir, also fell, and when the first 
Mohammedan kingdom of India was 
founded, nearly the whole ixjpulation, with 
the exception of some few adherents in 
Bengal and OrLssa, together with the 
Jains, acknowledged the gods of Hinduism. 


THE STORY OF LATER HINDUISM 


■^HOSE long-continued political disturb- 
^ ances which we have described proved 
unfavouralde to the strengthening of reli- 
gious conviction. Among the Brahmans a 
period of deej) metaidiysical speculation 
had been succeeded by a period of repose, 
while the lowest gods and the rudest 
forms of worshij) had been gradually ac- 
cepted by the |)co]ile at large. It was not 
until the cightli century that the reaction 
liegan. Tradition names Kumarila, who 
lived in the first half of that century, as at 
once the deadly enemy of the Buddhists 
and the reviver of the Brahman religion. 
But the first great reformer so called was 
probably Sankara Acharya. He was bom 
in the Deccan in 78S, was chiefly active 
in Northern India, and died in the Hima- 
layas in 820. He revived the Vedanta phil- 
osophy and created the new ix>pular Hindu 
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religion. The esoteric portion of his doc- 
trine acknowledges one unique suirreme 
god, the Brahma Para Brahma, the creator 
and governor of the world, who is to be 
worshipped by mystical introspection ; 
the elements of religious thought extant 
in the people as a whole he united and 
inspired in the figure of .Siva. The great 
ajwstle of the worship of 
Vishnu, on the other hand, was 
Ramanuja, who lived in the first 
half of the Welfth century. His 
doctrines were preached by Kabir (1380- 
1420) in Ben^, and Chaitan3ra (born 
1485) in Orissa. From the time of those 
reformers onward, Siva and Vishnu have 
been the corner-stones in the system of 
Hindu worship. In the popular religion 
Brahma retires into the background. 
The fundamental element in the philo- 
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sophical conception of Vishnu is imma- person of Siva, the god of clcslruttion. 
nence, so that this kindly helping god As Rudra he iwrsonifics the destructive 
becomes ijroiierly the god of incarnations, lorces of nature ; as Jlahakala. the dis- 
df Avatars. His being permeates all solving power of time : as Bahirava. he 
things, and hence he may appear in most is the destroyer, or destruction as such ; 
different forms, \\lienever gods or men are and as Bhuteswara. adorned with a gar- 
reduced to the extremities of need, VLshnu land of snakes and death’s-heads, he is the 
brings them help in one or another of his supreme deity of all the demons ol the 
^ . . manifestations. Legend num- Dravidiaii belief. Thus Siva is rather a 

„ “ ® bers many of these incarnations, Dra vidian Vishnu than an Aryan creation ; 
Ineanations'” twenty-two, but the as. indeed, is manifested by the distribu- 
™ * “ generally accepted numlier is tion of their several worships, the devotees 
ten. In the first three the god appears as the of Siva being more numerous in the south 
fish, the tortoi.se, the boar; in the fourth, and those of Vishnu in the north, 
as the male lion ; and in the later incarna- Thus in the northern districts of the 
tions in human fojTn, first as a dwarf; after- JIadras pR’sidency the worshipiiers of 
ward, in the .sixth, .seventh, and eighth as Vishnu preponderate by a number vary- 
Parasurama, as RamaLshandra, and as ing from ten to one to four to one ; while 
Krishna — that is, in forms taken from the in the central districts of the presidency 
heroic legends of Indian antiquity. Of the number of adherents of each faith is 


these incarnations 
Krishna has lx?comc 
the most popular, the 
people recognising a 
national characteris- 
tic in the amusing 
tricks assigned to 
Krishna by the 
legend. The rejjresen- 
tation of Buddha a.s 
the ninth incarnation 
of Vishnu no doubt 
belongs to a jKriod 
when an attempt was 


almost equal. In the 
south, the w'orshipjiers 
of Siva surpass those 
of Vishnu by a num- 
ber varying from four 
to one to sixty-seven 
to one. In the loftier 
rnncei)tion of Siva, 
Brahman thought 
becomes more pron^- 
nent ; from death 
springs up fresh life, 
from destruction the 
new and more beauti- 
ful is restored.' Thus 
the "destroyer” 


made to unite Bud- 
dhism with the Hindu BRAHMA WITH HIS CONSORT SARASWAT the "destroyer” 
religion. A later in imUanmyt^ioCT. «««■»?<»• w«i>er»onified. he wa becomes a bciiefactor, 
theory also considers Sada. Si\'a. Sankara, 

Buddha under this incarnation as an agent Sambhu ; he personifies the reproduc- 
who tempts the wicked to .scorn the Vedas tive forces of Nature, and as .such is 


and the laws of caste in order to .secure 
their eventual destruction.and so to free the 
world of them. Finally, the last incarna- 
tion of Vishnu Mong.s to the future ; at 
the end of the present age the god will 
appear as Kalki and found a new kingdom 
of purity. 

In the conception of Siva, Brahman 
ideas of " darkness ” meet the demon 
beliefs of the Dravidians. It is among the 
mountain tribes of the Himalaya that the 
figure of Siva, the “ mountain sjjirit,” 
originates, borrowed from Kiraata, a 
divinity given over to sensual pleasures, 
drinking, and dancing, and followed by a 
train of lower spirits. The fundamental 
conception of the Dravidian races of 
divinity as evil in nature is commingled 
with the Brahman ideas of darkness in the 


worshi]>ped under the name Maliadeva, 
the great god ; Isvara. the chief lord. 
No image is of more frwpient occurrence 
in India than his symbol. Yet more 
definitely Brahman i.-j the idea of the jxiwer 
of the sacrifice and of a.^ccticism, and in 
this connection Siva up]>cars in the form 
of the ■' Great Penitent,” Mahayogin. Per- 
^ .sonification has not extended 

, i.” . .so far among (he Hindu deities 
p* *k™ " among those of Greece 

•n eon consequently, the 

Hindu pantheon is not romiiosed of 
one great family of grandparents, fathers 
mothers and children. l^rahma and 
Vishnu h.ad no son, and only two son.s 
exist loosely connected with Siva — known 
a.s Suhralimanya, or Skanda, the god of 
war, and Ganesa, the god of cunning 
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ORIGINAL TYPE OF THE CAR OF JUGGERNAUT 
An ancient stone temple, built in imitation of the original type 
of the Car of Juggernaut, which, in maiiw different forms, 
has so long figured and still figures in Hindu processions. 

and success, who is invoked upon every 
necessity of daily life, and whose de- 
formed, stumpy figure with the elephant’s 
head is everywhere to he found. 

Consorts are assigned to all the more 
imjTOvtant deities ; yet the conception of 
wifehood has in this case been over- 
shadowed by the ])ersonal attributes of 
the deity, might or jjower. According 
to Brahman philosojjhy, as soon., as a 
supreme being becomes personal, his 
attributes coalc'see into male and female 
divisions, the latter of which, contrary 
to our conceptions, is the more ojrerative 
of the two. In the case of the less acti\’e 
gods, Brahma and Vishnu, this opposi- 
tion is by no means so prominent. The 
con.sort of Brahma, Sara.swati, is the 
goddess of learning and knowledge ; 
while I^akshmi, the wife of Vishnu, is the 
goddess of supreme good and beauty. 
However, in the worship of Siva the 
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female side of his existence pla3rs 
a more important part, owing to 
the fact that the god himself 
occupies a position of greater ac- 
tivity, and has absorbed a larger 
proportion ofDravidian deities who 
were e.s.sentially feminine. Each of 
the chief forms, under which Siva 
ajjpears, has been intensified by the 
addition of a wife. 

To the narrow circle of the 
supreme gods is added a numlwr of 
superior beings, partly drawn from 
prehistoric legend, such, for in- 
stance, as the sacred singers of the 
Vedas, the liishis, the Pandu 
brothers of the Bhaiata Ijattles, and 
others drawn from the numerous 
band of lower deities worshipped by 
individual tribes. The Hindu 
heaven is spacious enough to con- 
tain any deity of the .smallest im- 
l>ortance or mystery, and includes 
stones and mountains, rivers and 
tanks, weeds and trees, irseful and 
dangerous animals, spirits of the 
deceased, individual demons, and 
every variety of atmospherical 
phenomenon. 

The wide dif[crence.s — in fact, the 
op])ositions — which charucleri.se the 
manifestations of the divine ele- 
ment are reflected in the worahip ; 
the lowest fetish worship exists 
side by side with the veneratit)n of 
the jHircr and higher j)owcrs of 
Msioos. jjpjiyQn. Hinduism is particularly 
distinguished from all monotheistic reli- 
gion by the fact that its votaries do not 
constitute a Church, or, indeed, po.s.sess 
a univcraally accepted creed. A. Hindu 
may worship V'ishnu or Siva in one 
or other of Ihcir different forms, as also 
Ganc.sa, or one of the many .Saktis ; 
his choice depends entirely on the 
forms of prayer and incantation which 
he has received from his sinritual tutor 
and adviser, the Guru. These formula: 
vary in the case of individual gods, 
and any god can be transformed into 
the patron deity of the Hindu who 
l>ears upon his forehead the sign of this 
special god. Under these circumstances 
common worship is imixtssible. Worship, 
like faith, is purely personal, and is com- 
posed of formulae and spells of magic 
power, of purificatory rites and sacrifices 
which the worshipper offers to the gods 
or induces his priest to offer for him. 



CELEBRATION OF THE FEAST OF CANESA AT BENARES 
The image of Ganesa. the God of Success, who has the bead of aa elephant, may be seen so one of the vessels. 


Worship of this kind, therefore, demand's 
no great .•sj^are or building where the 
congregation may meet together before 
their god ; the sanctuary pro])er is never 
more than a small .'^lirinc or an unim- 
portant chapel with the -ymbol or image 
of the god. The temiiie.-!. which have 
increased to enormous size, e.specially in 
Southern India, owe their dimensions to 
the addition of subordinate rooms such 
as pilgrim halls, side galleries, or tanks 
surrounded by stcjxs. 

Divine worsliij) is carried on under 
three main different forms. Vishnu, of 
all the sujircmc gods, is mo.st like man 
in .chape. Consequently, his statue is 
tended like a human being by jtriests 
.specially appointed for the i)urpo,se. The 
worship of his image may be compared 
to the playing of a small child with its 
doll, and the offerings made to him are 
those things which delight the Hindu 



IDOLS IN A TEMPLE OF JUGGERNAUT 


heart — riv.e. coraco, pa'^try, and flowers 
or decoration'^ of pt.-arLs and precious 
.stones. Siva, on the other hand, the 
lofty and often terrible god, dwells at 
heiirhi.' unattainable by humanit3'. It 
i'> e.xceptional for hi-' temple to contain 
a statue. However, worship is rendererl 
everywhere to his symlwl. the lingam. 
which i.s bathed in holy water, smeared 
with butter or covered with flowers. 
The worship of the third group of gods, 
Dravidian in origin, necessitates a bloody 
sacrifice, (loat.'. are slaughtered before the 
altars, and the images and temple floor 
are sjirinkled with ilie blood of the ani- 
mal. Poorer ix'ople offer a cock to these, 
or to other low-r divinities. The human 
sacrifices jirevalent at an earlier jieriod 
are now practicallj- abolisliefl, though 
.survivals in a milder form occur even at 
the pre.sent day. 

To these forms of daily worship, praj’er 
and sacrifice, must lie added tlie religious 
festivals which occur u|xjn the daj’s 
dedicated to numerous individual gods. 
Scarce a people or a religion can be found 
tvhich celebrates so many jjious festivals 
as the Hindus. Specially meritorious is 
a pilgrimage carried out under circum- 
stances of unusual difficulty to the 
.source of .some holjf stream — such as the 
Ganges or the Narbada — or to one of 
the great sanctuaries of Siva or Vi.shnu. 
As Brahmanism had already sowed the 
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seed which was to develop into Hinduism 
and its religion, so u}X}n the social side 
the Brahman caste regulations provided 
a practical basis for organisation. The 
caste system has been promoted by many 
influences and checked by many others. 
Even Buddhism showed a tendency to 
equalise and level the sharp barriers 
existing between the castes. 
“*:**;““* When at a later period Moham- 

j ** “ inedanism was introduced, its 
*“ adherents declined to recognise 
caste, and many Hindu sects in imitation 
laid clown the social equality of all men 
as a fundamental principle. 

On the other side influences e.\isted 
which furthered the persistence and multi- 
lilication of the castes. During antiquity 
the incorporation of members of foreign 
races must have produced subdivisions 
within the several castes ; newcomers 
would be regarded with some contempt 
by the older members, and differences of 
this nature grew in course of time to 
absolute division. Within the warrior 
caste this process was constantly repeated ; 
and in the same way deep schisms often 
arose within the Brahman ca.ste, esjiecially 
in the south. It was a common occurrence 
for a caste or some part of it to claim and 
acquire a higher position by means of 
falsified genealogies or other evidence, 
though without obtaining absolute recog- 
nition. Local separation of the members 
of one and the same caste naturally 
results in a multiplication of castes. The 
divided parts mistrust one another, 
cs\x:ciallyonthc ])oint of purity of descent, 
and ultimately the sense of their common 
unity is lost, and that which had been 
one caste becomes two. Caste divisions 
of this nature arc especially common 
among nomadic sheiflierd tribes or trading 
and agricultural castes, which are driven 
from time to time by outbreaks of famine 
to change their dwelling-place and to 
divide their forces ; divisions may also be 
j brought about by war and the 

f C*"t* political boundaries. 

Division ^ arrived at 

high prosperity often attempts, 
and with success, to break away from his 
caste brothers, and to assume the name 
and the sjiecial customs of a higher caste. 
Religious divisions are also a frequent 
ause of caste disruption. 

One of the commonest causes of caste 
increase is change of profassion, which 
often results in a change of circumstances 
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or .social conditions. Under European 
.supremacy it is a phenomenon of daily 
occurrence that the Hindu who enters the 
.service of a white man thinks himself 
better than his former caste brothers, 
and new castes of coachmen, water- 
bringers, grass-cutters are constantly aris- 
ing in this Way. At the present time 
separation of profession is the main char- 
acteristic of the caste system, profession 
being invariably hereditary. This custom 
tends to preserv'e the purity of blood ; no 
one who belongs to one caste may marry 
with the member of another caste. Among 
the higher castes mere contact defiles, or 
the breath of a low-born man even at a 
considerable distance. Eating with a 
member of another caste is absolutely 
forbidden. Stern precepts thus regulate 
individual behaviour. Castes have their 
own presidents and inspectors, appoint 
pecuniary fines or expulsion as punish- 
ment for grievous offences, and also 
watch over the welfare of the whole, by 
maintaining the rate of wages and the 
hours of labour, by organising strikes 
upon occasion, and by supporting the 
p it! maintaining widows 

of’w.Tea and orphans. Almost as great 
in Indin obstacle to national develop- 
' ment as caste influence has been 
the low imsition held by the woman. 
Among the Aryans and ^o among the 
lower native tribes the woman was 
resjiected and honoured. During the epic 
period she was the central point of interest 
in the brilliant tournaments of the 
Kshatriya, and was the equal companion 
of man for the poets of the succeeding 
age, whereas now she is but a miserable 
creature, an oppressed and hard-worked 
slave. 

Here, too. Brahman influence is to be 
traced in the repression of the woman. 
The Brahmans considered that the safest 
means of .securing racial purity, the 
fundamental precept of their social organi- 
.sation, was to limit the freedom of the 
woman to the closest possible regulations. 
The only task left to her was to present 
her husband with descendants of pure 
blood, and to this task everything that 
may raise the esteem in whic^ woman is 
held was ruthlessly sacrificed. Contempt 
and stem compulsion accompany her 
from birth to death. Should a son be 
born to a Hindu the festival conch-shell 
is blown, and the friends bring congratula- 
tions and cheerful offerings ; but when 
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the child is a girl, the father looks u|)oii 
the ground in cmban'assmcnt, while his 
friends offer him condolences instead of 
congratulations. Special festivals arc 
arranged only in honour of boys and never 
of gins. After the birth of a son the 
mother remains unclean for three weeks, 
but for four weeks after the birth of a 
daughter. The boy is instructed by liLs 
spiritual tutor in accordance with his 
father's jrasition ; the girl receives no 
instruction at all. Whatever she learns 
.she learns from her mother, who knows 
nothing more than a few texts and in ayers 
for the possession of a faithful hasband. 
and a few curses against polygamy and 
infidelity. 

At the age of seven to nine years old the 
girl is married to a boy of from twelve 
to fourteen years of age, or even to an 
old widower, without any attempt being 
made to con.sult her inclination ; often 
.she meets her hu.sband at the ceremony for 
the first time. After the ceremony is 
concluded she remains for the moment in 
her parents’ house, to be transferred to 
her husband uiwn the first signs of puberty, 
p . Mothers of thirteen and four- 
of'ciJM years of age arc by no 

II . rneansi exceptional in India. 

How unfavourable an inllnencc 
must be exercised by early marriages of this 
kind upon the physical and intellectual wel- 
fare of the nation is .sufficiently obvious. 
Ujxm her marriage a girl begins a miserable 
life of .slavery within the prison of the 
woman’s apartments ; she must cover 
her face before every male member of the 
family, she may not siieak to her husband 
for days together, she may not call him 
by name or eat with him ; her existence 
is passed in deadly monotony. Hefore 
the period of the English suiucmacy the 
woman’s ideal was to be cremated with 
her dead hasband. These suttees are now 
a thing of the past, but the lot of the 
widow is almost wome than death by fire. 
The death of her husband is ascribed to 
her ill deeds committed in a former .state 
of existence, and her remaining days arc 
weighted down by hatred, severe penance, 
mortification, and the burden of the 
heaviest taste. 

Such is the lot of woman in those strata 
of society which profess to fulfil the 
ideal of Hindu existence. In reality, these 
severities are often tempered by mild- 
ness and affection. Among the poorer 
Hindus of the lower castes the wife is 


obliged to share the task of procuring 
sustenance for the family, and thus rises 
to be the eipial of the man, and gains 
self-respect by the consciousness of being 
of some u.se in the world, though at the 
same time even in this class of .society the 
wife is considered an inferior being. 

In the subordination of civil .society as 
_ . arranged by themselves, the 
Claiiu^o f^™hmans retained learning 
Lea™iBc science as their preroga- 

™ live, and were themselves under 
the sjH'cial protection of the godde.ss of 
learning, Saraswati. the chief wife of 


Brahma. 

The Brahmans have left their sjxxrial 
mark ujxtn the whole religious, .scientific, 
and artistic literature of India by the 
creation of a learned language, Saascrit. 
Tlie earliest hymns of the Vedas, dating 
jxii haiis from "the third millennium B.c., 
are written in an ancient but highly- 
developed language : from tliis the popular 
tongue gradually diverged as in cour.se of 
time it was broken into different dialects. 
The ])riests considered it of high import- 
ance that the language in which they 
six)ke to the gods should be higher and 
more perfect than the vulgar tongue. 
As tliey gradually rose above the common 
ix-ople'to iH>wer and influence they trans- 
formed the. language of religious thought 
and worshi]) by a strictly logical and 
.scientific procedure into the Samskrita, 
the " ]jcrfect language,” as distinguished 
from the vulgar tongue or ” original ” 
language, the Prakrita. They can pride 
themselves upon including in their number 
the greatest grammarian ot all time, 
Panini, who flourished apparently about 
the middle of the fourth century n.c. 
The contrast between the e.soteric lore of 
the Brahmans and the more jxipular 
teaching of Buddha is expressed in the 
fact that Buddha and his disciples 
preached to the people in their own tongue 
in every country which they visited. It 
_ was not until Buddhaghosha 

»ere {410-430) had transcribed the 

r*i*j^** commentaries of the great Bud- 
” * ** dhist Mahinda into the sacred 
books that this language, the Pali, became 
the sacred tongue of .southern Buddhism. 
Brahman influence is also apparent in the 
formation of the southern branch in so 
far as this latter chose Saascrit and not 
Pali for the purposes of religious writing. 

Tlie most important part of Brahman 
literature is concerned with religions 
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questions. Tlie Vedas are the foun- 
dation of all later religioas and philo- 
sophical developments. Of the four 
collections of the Vedas, the Rig Veda 
belongs to a remote period of antiquity, 
|jart.s of it undoubtedly dating from the 
third millennium b.c., while two later 
collections, the Sama a.id Yajur Vedas, 
- , belong to the period when the 

, ritual had been formulated. The 
ymni o Vedas are collections of hymns 
in uiim the priest 

had to repeat during the performance of 
sacrifice. There were three orders of 
priests, and each of the three collections 
which we have mentioned was for the use 
of a particular order. To the Hohis, or 
highest of the three orders, belonged the 
Rig Veda, which they were required to 
recite in a loud \’oicc. Next to them 
» anie the Udgahi ])ricsts : they used the 
Sama Vedas, which they .sang in chorus. 
The Yajur Vedas were for the use of the 
Adhwaryu priests, who were allowed only 
to mutter in a low voice. The fourth 
Veda, the Athar, contains magical fonnula; 
against sickness and the attacks of 
enemies, logether with extracts fi'om the 
Rig Veda. The Brahmanas also belong 
to pre-Buddhist times ; these are prose 
compositions containing a substratum of 
historical truth interwoven with legendary 
narratives, and consist ijrimarily of a 
description of the ritual employed in the 
great sacrifices as ijcrformed by the 
clifferent jiriests. The Upanishads are 
works of a different cliaractcr, and contain 
the results of Brahman philo.sophical 
six-culation, together with religious and 
])hiloso])hical teaching upon the nature of 
the world and the world-soul from a mono- 
theistic jioint of view. They are marked 
by a profundity of speculation and rich- 
ness of thought which are evidence of the 
serious prosecution of the truth for its 
own sake. Wholly different are the Tantras, 
Hindu which belong to a much later 

H*r 'o l>eriod ; the.se are a collection 

LUerlture mj-stical religious precepts, 
prayers, and m^c formuke for 
the service of Siva in his more esoteric 
character and female personification. 

Though these writings were composed at 
a later date than those previously men- 
tioned, they are none the less considerably 
older than the extant version of the 
eighteen Puranas, wth their eighteen 
appendices, amounting in all to about 
400,000 double lines, and dealing with 
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the legends of Vishnu. These were 
also included by the Brahmans among 
the “ Scriptures of Antiquity,” though 
their age cannot certainly be deter- 
mined. In their pre.sent form they are 
a later edition, but their fundamental 
elements exist in }}art in the Maha- 
bharata. 

Together with religious writings the 
Sanscrit literature includes all other 
departments of Brahman thought. The 
historical is their weakest side. In this 
respect the Brahmans are in strong con- 
trast to the Mohammedans, who were 
ever ready to write the histories of their 
age and their rulers: and also to the 
Buddhists, in whase chronicles all impor- 
tant events affecting the monasteries were 
transmitted to later generations. These 
chronicles have entirely disappeared in 
the general ruin of Buddhist monasteries 
in India ; in Kashmir alone, where 
Buddhism maintained its ground to a late 
date, the historical sense has not entirely 
\^ni.shcd with the monasteries. The 
book of the kings there written, the 
Rajatarangini, carries on the history of 
this district into the post-Buddhist period. 
_ . In Ceylon, where Buddhism 

Hi** ! 1 remains the dominant religion, 
iT..!.. the chronicles have been con- 
tinned from the earliest period 
to the dis.solution of the Singhale.se king- 
dom and the British occupation. 

Brahman thought was unequal to the 
task of scientific investigation into natural 
cau.ses ; in this department inquiry wa.- 
checked by the conception of a divine 
element, which penetrated the vegetable 
and animal worlds, and was even immanent 
in the stone. At the same time the duty 
of sacrifice gave them a certain knowledge 
of the parts of the body and their surgical 
treatment ; indeed, this was a good school 
for empirical surgery, in which native 
practitioner's acquired a high degree of 
skill. Even such difficult operations as 
those for cataract, stone, reconstruction of 
the nose, removal of the foetus, were 
successfuUy and skilfuly performed; and 
the medical treatises of the Brahmans make 
mention of no less than 127 different 
surgical instruments. At a later date, 
when the Arabs became acquainted with 
Indian surgery they gave fiul recognition 
to their superior knowledge. The treat- 
ment of internal disease rested upon purely 
empirical methods ; a large collection of 
specific remedies existed, and the chemists 




THE DEVELOPMENT OP HINDU ARCHITECTURE 
Hindu axchltecture beeune monumeatal after stone hwl been introdnced as a material by Greek infliienee. It bund 
Its highest expression in regions buildings. In the earliest period, temples were hewn out of the living rock and 
left open. Then came an era of primitive shrines, inch as the smaller picture on the right. The later ages rose 
to an oppresdve wealth of decoration of which the pyramid tower at the top of the page is typical. The temples grew 
to iimnense sine, tower being added to teweri while courts and ablution tanks were added for the use of worshippers. 
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employed in the preparation of medicines the Fox, are but an echo of Indian poetry, 
had acquired scientific knowledge of a Of dramatic works the Indians have 
number of important chemical bodies. about sixty pieces of ancient date, al- 

Astronomy was a science in clo.sc.st con- mast all of which are comedies rather 
nection with the priestly calling ; indeed, than tragedies. 

the primeval religion of the Aryans had Painting and .sculpture hardly rose 
consisted in prayers to those jxiwcrs which above the level of decorative art ; the 
were manifested in heavenly phenomena, breath of pure beauty observable in 
in the movements of the sun, the representations of Buddha is due 
■ *E the planets, and the fi.xed .stars, to Greek influence. Both arts were 

m Early pyen in the earlier Vedas .subordinated to architecture, and are 

“ “ the solar year is calculated with characterised by the fantastical conjunc- 
a high degree of accuracy, the year con- tion of human and animal forms, the multi- 
sisting of twelve months of thirty days, plication of individual members of the 
an intercalary month being added to body, by exaggeration of movement, a 
every fifth year. Religious sacrifices and total lack of proiJortion, the desire to fill 
festivals were also ])erformcd on dates up si>ace, and an ignorance of the laws of 
previously fixed by means of astronomical perspective. 

calculation. Still, in the period of Alex- Architecture produced more successful 
ander the Great astronomy as an exact results and became monumental after 
science was at a comparatively low level, stone had been introduced as a material 
and much help was given by foreigners by Greek influence. For more than a 
who had made further advances in these thous>and years this art was confined to the 
studies'. Towards the middle of the first erection of religious buildings ; palaces of 
century a.d., however, the science made any size or splendour do not appear until 
a gmat advance, though it relap.sed during the rise of the Mohammedan kingdoms, 
the period of the formation of the great Hinduism in religion and wor.ship has left 
Mohammedan states. Only by individual . its stamp upon architectural 
princes — for example, those of J aipur — * * 1 *®“ style ; there being no congre- 

has astronomy been studied in modern “ gations, the sanctuary proper 

times with any degree of interest. Side by ”is but a narrow space to con- 

side with this science stands that of mathe- tain the statue or the symbol of the god. 
matics, for which the Brahmans showed But round about the .sanctuary, for the 
high cajiacity. They developed indeiiend- convenience of the pilgrims who arrived to 
ently the decimal system of notation, and make their offerings and to perform their 
the Arabs undoubtedly learnt very much pious vows, were erected long corridors, 
from the mathematical studies of the gicat pillared halls, and large tanks 
Brahmans. The study of algebra reached approached by flights of steps for ab- 
its highest point in the person of Aryabhata lution. 

— born in 476 a.d. In this way temples which enjoyed a 

Tlie sacred hymns of the Indians are high reputation and were visited by tens of 
admirable compositions ; of no less im- thousands of pilgrims during the year often 
portance are the. epic ixiems composed grew to enormous .size. Especially is this 
under Brahman influence, the Mahabharata true of the Dravidian temples, which are 
and Ramayana. Epic materials have also distinguished by their size and massiveness 
been incorporated with the Bralimanjis. and by their towered gates with richly 
Tk £ I development of the fable adorned pyramidal roofs rising in terraces. 

with charactersfrom the animal The buildings of the Chalukya kingdom are 
of world by the Indians is well characterised by delicacy of decoration, 
known. One of the earliest col- and those of the J ains by an oppressive 
lections of this nature, the Panchatantra, wealth of ornament. To the earliei 
probably goes back to the second century Buddhist period belong the huge temples, 
B.C., and is, at any rate, earlier than the hewn out of the natural rock and left open, 
sixth century b.c., when it was translated of Karli, Adjanta, EUora, and other places, 
into Persian ; in another form this colleo- Noticeable in Buddhist architecture are 
tion enjoys greater popularity as the Hito- the numerous buildings containing relics 
padesa. The Indian- fable has made its of enormous size, which are especially 
way over the whole world, and -Esop’s common in Ceylon. The famous mosques 
fables, together with the story of Reynard belong to the later MnbamTnpHan penod. 
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THE nOHAAnEDAN SUPREMACY 

IN INDIA 


rHE DYNASTIES BEFORE THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


LIISTORIAXS are accustomed to detail 
^ the events of the Mohammedan 
period of India according to the succession 
of dynasties. This long iieriod, however, 
ii)X)n a more careful e.vamination of its 
content, falls into two main divisions 
wliich end and begin resjjcctively with the 
year 152b. The first of these periods is 
characterised by continual ferment and 
confusion. Hindus and Mohammedans- 
are in a .state of uninterrupted and fierce 
struggle, kingdom.s are founded and over- 
thrown, dynasties rise and fall. During 
^ the second jjeriod. however, a 

_ **’ greater stability prevails ; the 

eween opposition between the two 

• »« peoples gradually di.sa])]Tears, 

and for more than three hundred years 
India is dominated by seventeen monardis 
of one and the same dynasty, ihat of tlie 
M^uls in unbroken succession. 

During the first period the sujwemacy 
passed through the hands of the.se dyna,s- 


ties : 

Dynasty Years of Rei'mi 

House' of Ghazni .. .. 1001-1 iSo 

House of Ghor 1 1 86 - 1 J06 

Thu Slave Dynasty .. .. iJoCi-uyo 

House of Khiiji ..' .. .. ugii-ijjr 

House of Tughlak , , . , 1321-1412 

The Seiads 1416-14; i 

Bahlul Loclhi 1451-1326 


The first of these dynasties was confined 
to the Punjab ; that of the (Ihors extended 
the Mohammedan supremacy over the 
whole lowland district of Northern India ; 
the Slave rulers advanced to the Vindhya 
Mountains, and the second of the Khiiji 
rulers governed the whole of India almost 
to the southern point. The Mohammedan 
power in India then reached its first 
period of greatest prosperity. Then began 
the downfall : the Tughlak rulers lost the 


Deccan and Bengal, ami under the two 
last dynasties the frontiers of the kingdom 
often e.xtended but a few miles beyond 
the walls of the capital at Delhi. 

This period of live hundred years was 
a time of severe ojiiwession for the 
Hindus, a time of cruel murder and bitter 
struggle. A.s the lightning flash announces 
the oncoming storm, so also a warning 
movement preceded that convulsion which 
burst upon the unhappy land, the impulse 
to which was given by India herself. 
In the year 979 .\.d., Jaipal, the Prince 
of Lahore, in the Punjab, considered that 
the growing jjower of his western neigh- 
bour, Nasir cd-din Sabuktegin, lord of 
Ghazni, tlireatencd danger to himself. He 
sought to reduce this prince by means of 
an incursion into .Afghanistan ; this effort 
resulted in a friendly settlement. When, 
however, J:iii>al, .suj)j)orted by the princes 
of Delhi. Ajmir, and Kanauj, resumed the 
offensi\'e in (jSS he was utterly defeated at 
Lamgan. Turco-.Vfglian hordes marched 
through hi.s country murdering and plun- 
dering ; Sabuktegin e.staVflished himself 
at tlK confluence of the Kabul and the 
Indus, and thus gut ]x)sscssion of the 
obvious base for an invasion of 
A™’ *t -'iucceeded by 

his son Ismail, who, however, 

™ was dethroned in 998 by his 
brother, the famous ^luhmud of Ghazni. 

Malimud (998-1030), also known as Bhut 
Shikan, or the Iconoclast, was the most 
imjwrtant ruler of the Ghazni dynasty. 
From hi.s Tartar lather he had inherited 
tenacity and military prowe.ss, while his 
mother, a Persian woman, had given him 
a feeling for higlier civilisation. He was 
a clever, energetic, and enterprising man, 
and also a. zealous j>Htrun of .science and 
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art. Magnificent mosques and palaces 
arose within his capital ; famous poets 
and scholars were the adornment of his 
brilliant court — among themFirdusi, the 
chronologist el-Beruni and the universal' 
historian Abu Ali el-Hussein, known as 
ibu-Sina or Avicenna. He founded and 
richly endowed a univeraity in Ghazni ; 

_ , . education was also supjwrtcd 

* “ by a museum of natural historj'. 
ukd'Kb'' foundations were 

created by him to provide for 
men of high intellectual gifts. Although 
military operations almost constantly kept 
him away from his country, no internal 
disturbance took jilace during the thirty- 
three years of his reign. 

As a matter of fact, Mahmud had no 
comprehensive jMlitical insight. His Indian 
ojierations were by no means undertaken 
with the object of conquering the 
magnificent country and furthering the 
development of its material resources, but 
were mere raids and forays for the purjx)sc 
of ca]3turing gold, jewels, and slaves. The 
Mohammedan world is inclined to con- 
sider Mahmud of Ghazni one of the 
greatest rulers of all time, and his co- 
religionists and contemporaries regard his 
military achievements as unequalled by 
tho.se of any ruler ; 
but this belief is 
founded not so much 
upon his military 
achievements as 
upon the religious 
fanaticism which 
overthrew the idols 
of hostile pcojilcs 
and destroyed the 
tcmplc.s of the un- 
believers. In this 
rasi^ect also they 
overestimate their 
hero and his inten- 
tions ; the devasta- 
tion of the Indian 
temples was under- 
taken by Mahmud 
chiefly with the 
object of plundering 
the enormous trea- 
sures which had been 
gathered there in the 
course of centuries. 

The first years of 
the new ruler were 
occupied bv strug- 
gles with his smaller 

zaiG 


neighbours. Then he turned his face to 
India. In the year looi Jaipal u'as 
defeated for the second time and ended 
his life upon the funeral pyre, the Western 
Punjab, with Lahore, falling into the hands 
of the conqueror. This, Mahmud’s first 
Indian campaign, was succeeded by si.xtecn 
furious raids uixm Kashmir, Multan, the 
Ganges, and even the .southern point of 
the peninsula of Gujerat ; especially rich 
was the booty gained by the plunder of 
the temples of Nagarcot, Tanesar, .Somnath 
and Mattra; yet the boundaries of the 
Ghazni kingdom extended no further 
than the Western Punjab. Its extension 
upon the west and north was far greater, 
for Mahmud found time in the intervals of 
these campaigns to conquer the countries 
of fihor, or West Afghanistan, ' 
Plunder q'j.an.soxania and Pemia. When 
r^t c Tyjahmud died in 1030 at the 
age of sixty-three he left a 
powerful kingdom behind him. His 
fourteen .successors, however, were unable 
to preserve it unimpaired the quarrels 
of jiretenders to tlie throne, internal 
revolts, and the attacks of enemies upon 
the west and north (the Seljuks) resulted 
in eventual disruption. In 1150 Ghazni 
fell into the hands of the princes of 
Ghor ; its numerous 
and magnificent 
buildings were 
utterly devastated, 
and only the tombs 
of Mahmud and of 
two other princes 
remained intact. The 
last two membei-s of 
the Ghazni house, 
Moizz ed - dowlet 
Khusru Shah, 1152- 
1160, and Khusru 
Malik, 1160 - 11S6, 
maintained an un- 
certain sovereignty 
in Lahore until this 
last remnant of the 
once powerful 
Ghazni kingdom was 
swept away by the 
princes of Ghor. 

Since the date of 
its subjugation by 
Mahmud ( 1010 ), 
Western Afghanistan 
had played a sub 
ordinate part ; but in 
X 163 , when Ghiyas 



GATE LOOTED BY MAHMUD OF GHAZNI 

One of the &moQ 8 nadalwood gmtei of the Hindu 
teinple at Somnath which wer e earned off bj if ahmud 
of Ghacni In 1084, but which. In 1648, were brought 
from Af^anlstan to Delhi ^ Lord Bhenberough 



ed-din Mohammed ibn-Sam ascended the Mahmud of Ghazni, and massacred the 
throne, the ]iower of Ghor rapidly increased, inhabitants or sold them into slavery. 
The new ruler appointed hi.s brother, Moizz He then advanced upon Delhi. This 
ed-din Ghori, a.s co-regent, an unusual town, after its capture by his field-marsh d, 
proceeding in a Mohammedan state, and Kutb ed-din, in 1103, remained hencefor- 
uiMn the death of Ghiyas (December loth, ward the chief centre of the Mohammedan 
1203), the regent became .sole ruler. power in Hindustan. In 1194" Moizz ed- 

In 1186 the Ghaznavid monarch, din defeated the prince ]ei Chendra, of 
Khusru Malik, was attacked, conquered, . Benares and Kanauj, thus e.x- 

imprisoned, and ultimately murdered *.*’*“ tending his frontiers to the 
along with his sons in 1192. With their ^ “bordersofBchar, Inthefollow- 
deatn, the dynasty of the Ghazni princes ing years he wjis occupied 

became extinct, and the Western Punjab, with his brother in Merv, Kharizm, and 
with its cai)ital of I.ahorc, was added to Herat, until the death of the latter left 
the kingdom of Moizz ed-din. The ac- him the sole ruler of the great kingdom, 
quisition of these territories advanced In the meantime, Kutb ed-din and the 
the boundaries of Ghor to the immediate .second in command, the Khilji chieftain, 
neighbourhood of the Rajput states ; Mohammed ibn-Bachtyar, had subdued 
in particular, the kingdom reached the Bchar (1194) and Upper Bengal (1105), 
frontiers of Ajmir, which was governed by Gwalior (1196), Gujerat and Oudh. The 
Pithora Rai. This state became the dynasty of Ghor then attained the 
object of the next operations of Moizz zenith of its power. A defeat suffered 
ed-din. A battle was fought at Thanes- by Moizz ed-din in the course of an under- 
vara within the narrow space between the taking against Kharizm in 1204 broke 
p , , desert and the mountains, and up the w'estern part of the empire as far 

z^as on streams of the as the Punjab. The sultan, indeed, 

o mm “Sarasvati and the Jumna succeeded in suppre.ssing the revolts of his 
owor Tarain, in which the Afghan governors in those provinces ; but he 
cavalry was utterly defeated by the Indian himself fell a victim on the Indus in 1206 
warrior castes (1191). In the next year, to the dagger of an a.s.sa.ssin. 
however, Moizz ed-din conquered Ajmir Moizz ed-din Ghori left no male descen- 
and the Hindu states attached to that dants, and had made no arrangements 
kingdom. Pithora Rai was captured in for the .succession, the immediate conse- 
flight and slain. Shortly afterward Ajmir quence being great di.sorder. One of his 
fell into the hands of the conqueror, who nephc\vs, Ghiyas ed-din Mahmud, was, 
displayed even greater cruelty than indeed, set up as heir to the throne, but 
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four of his governors in the chief provinces This conqueror had utterly devastated 
made themselves practically independent, the kingdom of Kharizm, and when the 
In India the experienced general and fugitive monarch, Jelal ed-din Mank- 
governor, Kutb ed-din Ibak, immediately burni, sought shelter in the Punjab, he 
grasped the reins of government (June was pursued by Genghis Khan, who 
26th), while civil war continued for nine devastated the provinces of Multan, La- 
yoars (1206 1215) in the other provinces hore, Peshawar and Malikpur {1221- 
bf the empire, until their incorporation 1222). The fugitive prince of Kharizm 
. _ with Kharizm. When Kutb had begged Altamsh for assistance ; the 

K fc * declared himself independent, latter, however, was careful not to irritate 
wto became jjjjjdustan — in its narrow'er the Mongol bands, and remained inactive 
“ “* sense, the district watered by in Delhi until at length the thunder 
the Ganges and Jumna — which had hitherto clouds rolled away as rapidly as they had 
Ijeen merely a jjrovince of the kingdom.^ come. Thereupon Altamsh subjugated 
of Ghazni and Ghor, became independent Bengal and Behar in 1225. In 1228 he 
also. The new ruler had originally been got the Punjab and Sindh into his power, 
a Turkish slave of Moizz ed-din. From and also subdued the kingdom ot Malwa 
a subordinate ]iosition he had gradually in the south after a long struggle (1226- 
risen to l«:comc commander-in-chief and 1232). Those Hindu states which had 
governor, a career that was typical of not appeared against him in open hastility 
the rise of many rulers in succeeding were treated mildly and made dependent 
times. Though many of these ascended u|>on the kingdom under certain conditions, 
the throne by hereditary right, yet the Gn the death of Altamsh {1236), his king- 
whole of this line of rulers has received dom extended from the Indus to the 
the common name of the Slave Dynasty Brahmaputra, and from the Himalaya 
(i2of)-i390). to the Vindhya Mountains. His govern- 

Kutb had enjoyed his power for only ment was well organised, a spirit of vigor- 
four years when an accident at polo _ ous intellectualism prevailed 

caused his death at Lahore in T2I0. His in his- court, and the ruins of 

character has been thus well dcscrilied “ * * Ra Pithira, or Old Delhi, arc 
by a Mohammedan historian : “ The evidence not only of the 

kingdom was full of the honourable and wealth, but also of the artistic taste 
cleansed from the rebellious ; his benevo- of this highly-gifted monarch. A time 

lence was as unceasing as his bloodshed.” of disturbance followed. In the next 

His religious zeal is evidenced at the present eleven years no less than five descen- 
day by the splendid mosques and the dants of Altam.sh sat uixm the throne 
proud minaret in Old Delhi, which still of Delhi. All the Slave princes were 
bears his name, Kutub Minar. His son, threatened by danger on three sides — ^from 
,\ram Shah, was a weak-minded prince, the Hindus, who were the more reluctant 
and in the very year of his accession to submit to a foreign yoke in proportion 
(1210) was defeated and apparently mur- to the pressure laid upon them by the 
dcred by the revolted Shams ed-din fanatical Mohammedans ; from the 

Altamsh, who also had been a Turkish generals and governors who were attracted 
slave, and had found favour with Kutb, by the success which had attended the 
who had given him his daughter, Malikali rise of the first Slave princel ; and 
Jihan, in marriage, and entrusted him with from the Mongols, whose devastating 
the governorship of Budaun. Altamsh campaigns were continually and rapidly 
A Period immediately get the repeated after the first advance of Genghis 

of KcTolt country into his jxiwer ; Khan. 

and War ^ brother-in-law of Kutb had The immediate successor of Altamsh was 
made himself independent in his second son, Feroz Shah Rukn ed-din, 
Sindh, Multan, Bhakor, and Sivistan. whose government (1236) came to an end 
The Punjab also revolted from him, and after seven months in a palace revolution, 
in Behar and Bengal in 1219 the governor. His place was taken by his sister, Raziyah 
Hasan ed-din, of the family of the Khilji, Begum, a woman admirably fitted for 
laid claim to the territory. Before Altamsh supreme power, and the only Mohammedan 
was able to turn upon him, the invading queen who reigned upon the throne of 
armies of Genghis Khan burst upon Western Hindustan (1236-1239). Her powerful and 
Hindustan. masculine intellect, her strength and sense 
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of justice, her spirit and courage, enabled 
her to fulH the heavy responsibilities of her 
position ; and she did not shrink from 
riding into I^attle upon her war elephant in 
male clothing. However, as says the his- 
torian, Mohammed Kasim Hindushah 
Firishtah (about 1600), her only fault 
was that .she was a woman. Her love for 
an Abyssinian .slave made lier unpopular 
among the people, and a .series of revolts 
began, which ended in her downfall. The 
country was further distur1%d both by 
internal dissensions and by Mongol inva- 
sions during the short reigns of the two 
following rulers (Bahram Shah and Mastud, 
1240-1246). 

Protection from these danger's was 
not forthcoming until the reign of the 
serious and upright Nasir ed-din Mahmud 
Shah { 1246-1266), the sixth .son of Altamsh, 
who left almost the entire business 


Khan, who was, however, himself slain. 
Balban was especially distinguisWd for his 
fanaticism ; and if Delhi under his rule 
gained a reputation as a centre of art and 
science, this is due not .so much to the ruler 
as to the disturbances of the jTeriod, when 
every intellectually gifted man fled to the 
place of greatest security. 'Flie capital thus 
. became a refuge for numbers 

of dejioscd irrinces and high 
and Art “ dignitaries, and for a long time 
streets and squares were named 
after countries from which tho.se rulers had 
been expelled. Balban died at the age ol 
eighty in 1287. He was succeeded by his 
grandson, Moizz ed-din Kei Kobad, a 
youth of eighteen, who had inherited his 
father’s sternne.ss .md cruelty without his 
strength. He plunged into a life of dis- 
.sipation and soon iK'came a tool in the 
hands of his wazir, Nizam ed-din. In 


of government to his brother-in-law and 
father-in-law, the Grand Vizir or Wazir, 
Ghiyas ed-din Balban. The Mongols were 
defeated in 1247. They had meanwhile 
overthrown the Abba.s.sid kingdom of 
Bagdad. Hulagu confined his power to 
A M I expressed his 

_ . friendly intentions by .sending 
an embassy to the court of 

times and the character of the all-powerful 
wazir can be inferred from the fact that on 
the entrance of that embassy the dty 
gate of Delhi w'as decorated with the 
corpses of Hindu rebels. Of these there 
was indeed no lack. Hardly had a revolt 
been suppressed in one quarter when new 
disturbances broke out elsewhere, and it 
became necessary to crush the Hindus with 
measures of the sternest repression in the 
Jumna Doab, in Bandelkand, in Me^var, 
Malwa, Utsh, Karrak, and Manikpur suc- 
cessively. 

On February i8th, 1266, Mahmud 
died, and was succeeded by the wazir 
Ghiyas ed-din Balban, who had previou.sly 
been the virtual ruler of the empire. He, 
too, had begun his career as a Turcoman 
slave. He inflicted severe punishment 
upon the bands of rebels in the north-east 
and upon the Hindus of Mewat, Behar, and 
Bengal, and is said to have slaughtered 
100,000 men during his conquest of the 
Rajputs of Mewar. Among military opera- 
tions against foreign enemie;, we must 
mention an incursion of the Mongols into 
the Punjab. They were defeated in two 
battles by the smtan’s son, Mohammed 


I2Q0 he regained his freedom of action 
by poKsoning the wazir. but shortly after- 
ward was himself murdered in his palace 
by the new wazir, Jelal ed-din. 

Even under the rule of. Balban a 
transformat on had been taking place. 
Thus monarch had abandoned the guiding 
principle of hi.s prcdccc.s.sors of placing 
upstarts from among the slaves in the 
most imjjortant offices, and had given 
them to men of distinguished families 
of Afghan or Turco-Tartar origin. Of 
these families one of the most imiwrtant 
had long been that of the Khilji, which 
had been .settled partly in the district at 
the sources of the Amu Daria during the 
tenth century, while other branches had 
advanced to Afghanistan. There, while 
retaining their Turkish dialect, they had 
embraced Mohammedanism, and gradually 
adopted the Turkish civilisation. 

Their tribal chieftain, Jelal ed-din 
Khilji, was seventy years of age when the 
above-mentioned palace revolution gave 
him the .supreme power in Delhi in the year 
12Q0. His dynastic title was Feroz Shah 
11 . To secure his position he put 
» out of the way the son of Kei 

o g^n Kobad, by name Gayomarth. 

**“ In other respects, however, 
he was a man of mild character, well 
disposed to all men, moderate to weakness, 
even against his foes, a friend to the 
learned cla.s.scs and the priests. He was 
soon forced to turn his attention to the 
Mongols. These he successfully overthrew 
in person in the Punjab (1292), while his 
ne^iew, Ala ed-din Mohammed, whom he 
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had appointed governor of the Doab, 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, .sup- 
pressed a revolt in Bundelkand and Malwa 
(1293). Ala cd-din then advanced, on his 
own responsibility, in 1294, with 6,000 
horse, upon a mad raid through the path- 
less mountains and forests of the Vindhya 
Mountains, 700 miles southward. On the 
_ way he plundered the temple of 

Treacher, But the greatest 

l)ooty he found in the wcll- 
a rone ^y^tched fortress of Devagiri, 
which he cai)tured by treachery. Before 
the southern jirinccs were able to collect 
their troops, he had returned to his own 
jirovincc by another road. Under the 
pretext of asking pardon from his uncle 
for his inde])cndent action, he enticed 
the aged Feroz Shah into his own pro- 
vince, and there had him a.ssassinated 
(July mill, 1295). 

This deed is entirely characteristic of 
Ala cd-din Mohammed Shah T., who 


kingdoms of Ganpati and Bellala ; further 
to the south that of Mysore, and the earlier 
kingdom of the Pandya, Chola, and Chera. 

Mohammed Shah I, entrusted the con- 
qne.st of the Deccan to his favourite, 
Malik Kasur, a former Hindu slave, who 
had renounced his religion, embraced 
^fohammedanism, and risen to the highest 
offices in the kingdom. He overran the 
Mahratta country in a rapid series of 
victories ; the capital of the Bellala, 
Dvarasamudra, was captured and plun- 
dered (1311) ; the kingdoms of Chola and 
Pandya were subjugated ; and in two 
years the whole of India, as far as Cape 
Comorin, was sub’ect to the rule of Delhi. 
The conquered p nces became tributary 
vassals, though only when they revolted or 
declined to pay tribute were they deposed 
and their territory incorporated with the 
empire. 

This brilliant success in no way dimin- 
ished the number of revolts which were 


seized the government in 1296, after called into existence by the universal un- 
cxpelling his cousin, Ibrahim Shah I., jropularity of the .sultan and his favourite, 
the lawful successor. Cruel, fal.se, and Mohammed Shah contracted the vice of 
treacherous, with !i ruthless tenacity drunkenness, and after suffering from 
which made him secure of his object in dropsy, died on December ipth, 

every undertaking, he was an entire jyj f 1316, perhaps from poison given 

contrast to liis benevolent uncle. To his !^ . him by Kasur. The latter was, 

subjects he was invariably a terror, ” however, overthrown in the. 

although he won general popularity by his same year. After the eldest .son, Shihab 
.splendid court. hi.s liberality, and good ed-din, or Omar Shah, had reigned for a 
order. Conspiracies and revolts of rela- short ]icriod, Mubarek Shah, the third son 
tions, wazirs and Hindus continued of Ala ed-din, ascended the throne on 


throughout the twenty 3’cars of his rule, 
but were ahva\'s sujipressed with fearful 
severity. Tlie kingdom was also dis- 
turbed by three Mongol invasions. The 
first of these was vigorously repulsed in 
1297, wliile the other two (1298 and 1303) 
created but a small imjiression, and were 
the last of their kind for a long period. 
It was not until 1310 that Mohammed 
Shah was able to realise the desires he had 
formed, on hi.s incursion to Devagiri, of 
extending his jiower iqion the south. 

The history of the Deccan 
during the first Mohammedan 
lUiiKdoms century of North India is occii- 
* pied by struggles between the 
Rajputs and Dravidians, and by the foun- 
dation and disapjiearance of Aryan- 
Dravidian kingdoms in the Central Deccan, 
.such as the Southern Mahratta kingdom, 
that of the Eastern Chalukya in Knlingi, 
and that of the Western Chalukya in uie 
Northern Konkan. To these must be 
added from the thirteenth century the 


March 2i.st, 1317, and immediately secured 
his jx)sition by blinding his brother. 
Some statesmanlike regulations aroused 
general hopes of a good reign, but shortly 
afterward the j oung and voluptuous sultan 
left all State business to a Hindu renegade 
from the despised Parvari caste, by name 
Na.sir ed-din Khusru Klian. On March 
24th, 1321, the sultan, with all the members 
of his family, was murdered by his emir, 
who became sultan of Delhi, under the 
title of Khusru Shah. Unpopular as he 
had been while grand wazir, the animosity 
against him was raised to the highest point 
by the shameless outrages upon Hindu 
and Mohammedan religious feeling which 
he committed in giving the wives of the 
murdered sultan to his favourites in 
marri^e, setting up images of the Hindu 
gods in the mosques, and so forth. Fail- 
m{' a legitimate heir to the throne, a 
revolt was headed by the Mohammedan 
governor of the Punjab, Ghiyis ed-din 
Tughlak ; he attacked and slew the 
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TKe Rule 
of the Son of 
n Sieve 


Mohammed’s time that process oi disrup- 
tion began which made terribly rapid 
progress under the following dynasties. 

Ghiyas ed-din Tughlak, the son of a 
Turcoman slave belonging to the sultan 
Balban, and of a Hindu mother, had risen 
by his own merits to the position of a 
governor in the Punjab, and showed him- 
self no less capable during the short period 
of his sultanate (1321-1325). He directed 
his attention to the improvement of the 
country, to the security of the western 
frontier, to the recovery of those parts of 
the kingdom which had fallen away, and 
to the suppression of a rebellion at Tirhat. 
Upon his return from Tirhat he and his 
eldest son were killed by the collaiise of a 
pavilion erected for a festival, a catas- 
trophe which had perhaps been brought 
about by his second son, Fakhr 
ed-din Junah Khan, who suc- 
ceeded him in the government 
as Mohammed Tughlak {1325- 
1351). His government was marked by the 
incite miseiy which he brought upon 
the country. He was a man of high 
intellectual capacity and had enjoyed an 
excellent education, was learned as few 
were, a distinguished author and a 
patron of learning ; at the same time 
he carefully oliserved all the precepts of 
...... .. his religion, 

' ; ; was liberal 

. I to extrava- 
; gance, and 
founded hos- 
pitals, alms- 
houses, . and 
other benevo- 
lent institu- 
tioas. But all 
these good 
qualities were 
entirely over- 
shadowed by 
the madness 
which charac- 

THE TOMB OF MOHAMMED TUGHLAK tcrised his 

Tlie ruler whose remains lie in tiie mausoleum shown above was the ]X)litiC3l 

erandsoii of a slave. He was "one of the most accompUs^d priocea action His 
furious tyrants who have ever adorned or disgraced humanity." I 

eccentri- 
city approached the point of insanity. He 
led a huge army against the Mongols 
with the object of inducing them to 
buy his retreat for an enormous sum, 
before swords had been so much as drawn 
on either side (1327). One hundred thou- 
sand men were sent to China, across the 
Tibetan passes of the Himala37as, which 


impopulrr ruicr at Delhi, after a reign of 
little more than four months. 

The supremacy of the Khilji had seen 
only three generations ; and of this period 
of thirty yeans two-thirds belong to the 
reign of Mohammed Shah I. Under his 
_ . strong government the king- 

uiioa o undergone a great 

in u nn transformation. The heredi- 
Monnmmedan . ■ r 1.1- j. 

tary enemies of the country, 

the Mongol.-:, had been driven back for a 
long jieriod, and, after their conversion 
to Mohammedanism, had retired to the 
Asiatic highlands. Many of those who had 
remained liehind embraced Mohammedan- 
ism and took service in the army, though 
in 1311 they were all put to death in con- 
sc'qucnce of a conspiracy. The Khilji 
showed themselves largely tolerant in 
religious questions, and the frequent 
revolts of the Hindus were inspired 
rather by race-hatred than by religious 
oppression. Gradually the points of 
difference between the peoples began to 
disaiipcar. The Mohammedans adopted 
many Hindu customs, and the latter also 
began to conform to those of the ruling 
race, as is proved by the case of the Hindu 
favourites, whose influence was constantly 
an imiiortant factor in the Indian history of 
that period. From this gradual fusion 
arose the com- r 
mcrcial di 
of the country 
Hindustani, Oi » 

Urdu, the Ian- 
guage of the 
camp. The 
different ele- 
ments com- 
posing the 
vocabulary of 
this dialect 
indicate the 
extent of the 
racial fusion 
which then 
took place. 

Under Mo- 
hammed Shall 
I., the king- 
dom had attained its greatest extent 
abroad. A decree issued in Delhi was 
valid as far as the southernmost point 
of India, and only a few Rajput princes 
continued to maintain their independence. 
The acquisitions, however, which had been 
made thus rapidly were never united by 
any firm bond of union, and even during 
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and 
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were utterly imiiassable for an army on 
this scale ; they perished almost to the 
last man in ice and snow (1337). A 
third army was sent to Persia, but dis- 
banded before operations began, and the 
soldiers dispersed plundering over their 
own country. 

In 1339 a decree was suddenly issued to 
the effect that all the in- 
habitants of Delhi should 
emigrate to Devagiri, 
which was hencefonvard .v:- 
called baulatabad ; twice 
they were allowed to ■■ 
return and twice was the 
emigration decree re- r.-' 
issued, on one occasion 
during a fearful famine 
which carried off many 
thousands. Tire obliga- 
tory u.se of copiier cur- 
rency, instead of silver, 
brought financial disaster 
upon the country. At 
the monarch's pleasure 
man-hunting parties were 
organised throughout 
whole provinces ; his own 
subjects were the quarry, 
and they were killed like 
beasts. The taxes were 
raised to an impossible extent and extorted 
with such cruelty that large masses of the 
peasants fled to the forests and formed 
robber bands. The natural result was 
that revolts broke out in every direction 
against this mad ruler, and that the 
provinces strove their utmost to secure 
their indciwndence. The empire, which 
had emlrraccd almost the whole of India 
upon the accc.ssian of Mohammed ihn 
Tughlak, was diminished, at the time of 
his death in the fever .swamirs of Sindh, 
by the loss of Bengal, the coasts of 
Coromandel, Devagiri, Gujerat, Sindh, and 
all the southern provinces ; of twenty-three 

S rovinces scarce half were left to him. 
fohammed ibn Tughlak, says Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, “ left behind him 
the reputation of one of the 
most accomplished princes 
and furious tyrants who have 
ever adorned or disgraced humanity.” 
The damage which Mohammed had 
inflicted upon the empire could not be 
repaired even by the upright government 
of his successor, Feroz Shah III., who was 
bom about 1300 and reigned from 1351 to 
1388. His attempts to recover thi re- 



IliMrlea 
of a 

Mad Reiga 


voltod provinces ended with the acquire- 
ment of only a nominal supremacy. The 
country was, however, largely benefited 
by his domestic policy, and he enabled the 
kingdom to recover its prosperity by a 
.seiLsiblc and ujiright system of ta.\ation, 
by the honesty of his judicial administra- 
tion, by his regulations for military ser- 
vice, for which pur- 
pose he earmarked the 
revenue of certain dis- 
tricts, by the completion 
of useful public works 
such as irrigation, chan- 
nels, re.scrvoirs, dams, 
and canals — ^lor instance, 
the great Jumna canal, 
which the British have 
recently nsstored in i)art 
— and iiy the foundation 
of schools and haspitals. 

The last Jive rei)resen- 
lativcs of the house of 
' d Tughlak followed one 
another in rapid succes- 
sion after the death of 
Feroz. 'Hie jieriod from 
1388 to 1394 was one of 
TIMUR, THE MONGOL INVADER ince.ssant civil war; ulti- 
ThaMoiindprinceuidmnenil whole warriors niatclv the OnCe POWer- 
invaded Todfa and capt„™i Delhi !o lh,W. ki'gtlom wa.S Induced 

to a few districLs in the immediate neigh- 
Ijourhood of Delhi. At this juncture the 
Mongols made an invasion in larger 
numbei's and with greater ferocity than 
they had ever i>rcviously attempted. 
They were no longer the undisciplined 
hordes of Genghis Khan, but the well- 
drilled bands of Timur. While the last 
of the Tughlak {H'inccs, Malunud Shah II., 
found a safe refuge in Gujerat, 
the grey-lmired conqueror 
advanced to Delhi, which 
opened its gates to him upon a 
promise of protection (December i8th, 
1398). But one of those “ misunderstand- 
ings " which often occurred during the 
campaigns of Timur resulted in a fearful 
ma.ssacre of the })opulation. The con- 
queror, laden with Ixjoty, returned to 
Samarkand in 1399, and Mahmud Tughlak 
then reappear^ from his hiding-place. 
With his death, which closed an inglorious 
reign over an empire which was almost 
non-existent (February, 1412), the dynasty 
of Tughlak b^ame extinct. 

After the Afghan Daulat Khan Lodi 
had ruled for a short period (1413-1414), 
Khizr Khan, who had fo'-merly been a 
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governor and then a revolted emir of north was broken into five minor Moham- 
Multan, seized what was left of Hindustan, medan states between 1484 and 151?, while 
His own province speedily revolted, and in the south the kingdom^ of Bijanagar 
his attempts to recover the Punjab before rapidly rose to high prosperity, 
bis death in 1421 proved fruitless, as did Of these revolted governors the first was 
those of his three descendants, Mubarek Fatteh Ullah Imad Shah, of Berar, a con- 
Shah II., who ruled till January 28th. verted Hindu of Bijanagar ; his ernpire, 
1435, Mohammed Shah IV., until 1445, and which was founded in 1484, continued 
Alim Shah ; their dominion was until 1568, when it was absorbed by 
Kemnuit pra^tjcally confined to the town Akbar. In rapid succession followed the 
g “ of Delhi. These rulers — Shiites, govemoi-s, Adil Shah of Bijapur, whose 
reputed to be of the hou.se empire lasted from 1489 to 1686, and 
of Ali — are. collectively known as the Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar, from 1^0 to 
dynasty of the Sciads (1414-1413). Under 1595. Two years later the governor, Barid 
Alim S’hah the boundaries of the empire Shah, of Bedar, made himself independent, 
were distant about an English mile from his dynasty lasting until 1609, as did 
the capital, and at no time did they extend finally in 1512 Kutb Shah of Golconda, 
further than a distance of twelve miles. his d5masty lasting until 1687. None of 

In the year 1451 Bahlul Lodi, who ruled these petty Mohammedan states were 
over the Punjab in Lahore, took possession able to secure predominance, and after a 
of the town of Delhi. He died in 1488, but varying period of prosperity all were re- 
ins son Nizam Iskander, who died in 1517, absorbed- into that Delhi kingdom from 
succeeded in extending the boundaries of which they had originated, 
the kingdom westwai'd beyond Lahore and In this rivalry of the Mohammedan 
eastward beyond Benares. However, under Deccan states the greatest success was 
the grandson of Bahlul, Ibrahim (1517- attained by a Hindu state in the south, 
1526), a proud and tyrannical ruler, serious the kingdom of Bijanagar, which was 
revolts broke out. The eastern districts founded in 1326 by two fugitives from the 
were entirely separated from the kingdom, . low caste tribe of the shepherds, 

and his governors in the Punjab rose , “ ‘ * though it was unable to attain 

agaiast him and called in his powerful any considerable importance 

neighbour Babar from Kabul to their * "in view of the overwhelming 
assistance. These shocks put an end to strength of its Mohammedan neighbours 
the feeble rule of the Lodi princes, and a on the north. The first dynasty of Bija- 
new period of brilliant prosperity then nagar iDecame extinct in 1479 ; the second, 
began for Hindustan. a side branch of Narasinha, founded about 

Mohammed ibn Tughlak had undergone 1450, rapidly rose to prosperity. The 
the mortification of seeing the southern Chola had long since lost their former 
province with its capital of Daulatabad importance, and the power of the Pandya 
secede during his lifetime, in spite of the was then broken. At the end of the 
partiality he had shown for it. The Viceroy fifteenth century Bijanagar was indis- 
of the district, Hasan Gangu, a Shiite putably the predominant Hindu power 
.Afghan, declared himself independent in m the south of the peninsula ; the petty 
1347, transferred the capital to Kulbarga Hindu states from Kattak, or Cuttack, to 
on the west of Haidarabad, and became the Travancore were dej^endent upon this 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty. His kingdom. At the beginning of the six- 
frontiers extended from Berar to Kistna, teenth century it- was in possession of the 
and from the Sea of Bengal to that of whole of the east coast. 

Secession empire were The importance of this great Hindu 

of '***"’* added Konkan, Khandesh, state and of its artistic rulers is evidenced 
and Gujerat by his great-grand- by the magnificent ruins which are now 
son, Ala ed-din Ahmed Shah buried in the jungles of Bellary. Bijanagar 
II. (1435-1457). The Bahmani dynasty was under no apprehension of attack from 
attained its greatest power at the outset the Mohammedan states in the north, ' 
of the reign of Mahmud Shah II. (1482- which held one another in check until the 
1518), who ruled over the whole of the middle of the sixteenth century; when, 
Deccan north of Mysore. This rapid rise however, they joined in common action 
was followed by an equally rapid fall ; by against the Hindu state, the latter inevit- 
the revolts of the provincial governors, the ably collapsed. 
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THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


IN THE HEIGHT OF ITS POWER AND GLORY 


'T'HE series of the so-callucl ^logul or 
Mongol emperors begins with one of 
the most brilliant and attractive figures in 
the whole of Asiatic history, the sultan 
Mohammed Babar, who earned the 
title of “ the Lion.” In fact, hLs 
race was Turk rather than Mongol. He 
was the son of Omar — four generations 
removed from Timur in direct descent 
— one of the small princes in the magnifi- 
cent mountain country of Ferghana in 
the upper Oxus district, his mother being 
a Mongolian woman. On the death of liis 
father in 1493 he found him.self surrounded 
by danger on every side. In 1494 he took 
up the reins of government in person, and 
the following ten years of his life are full 
of battles and dangers, bold ex])loits and 
severe defeats, brilliant successes and 
heavy losses ; now he was on the throne 
of a great kingdom, and again an almost 
_ abandoned fugitive in the 

j. * inaccessible ^rges of his 

_ native mountains ; his adven- 

mperor tures during that period would 
themselves suffice to make uj) the most 
eventful life that man could po.s.sibly 
desire. At the end of 1504 he was obliged 
to yield before the superior power of the 
Uzbegs, and. giving up all hope of tenitory 
from that side of the Hindu Kush, he fled 
across the mountains to Afghanistan. 
Two months later (1505) he had taken 
Kabul, which remained henceforward in 
his ppssession, but even then his life was 
a constpjit series of desptfratc effort.s and 
remarkable changes of fortune. At the 
same time his i)ersonality is most hitman, 
and for that reason . most attractive ; 
he was a man of pure and deep feeling, 
his love for his mother and his relations 
was as remarkable as his kindness to his 
conquered foes. The depth and the 
warmth of these sympathies he has ex- 
pressed with every elaboration of style 
in Turkish and Persian songs, and his 
memoirs, written in East Turkish, reflect 


an exlraordinary character and certainly 
form one of the most remarkable works 
in the literary history of any nation. 

Tlie defeats which Babar had suffered in 
Transoxania and Bactria induced him 
to turn his gaze to India ; he was able to 
claim the I’unjab as the heir of Timur, 
and the invitation of Daulat Khan, the 
_ rebel Lodi governor in Lahore, 

I * adet ^ pretext and a 

motive for attacking the ncigh- 
“ bouring kingdom in 1524. He 
found no difficulty in overcoming such 
resistance us was offered in the Punjab. 
He was especially su{rerior to his opponents 
in artillciy, and crossed the Sutlej at the 
end of 1525. At Panipat, between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, ten miles north 
of Delhi, Ibrahim Lodi took up a ix)sition 
on Ajiril 21st, 1526, with a force whose 
numbers arc reported as 100,000 soldiers 
and 1,000 war elephants to oppase the 
25,000 warriors of Babar, and lost both 
his throne and his life. Delhi and Agra, 
w'hich had been the residence of the 
Hindustan Afghans from 1503 to 1504, 
immediately fell into the hands of the 
conqueror, who divided the rich imperial 
treasures among his warriors, including the 
famous diamond, the Kohinoor, “the 
mountain of light.” This jewel, which 
had previously liccn taken from the Khilji 
iiohammed Shah, now fell to the lot of 
Humayun, the son of Babar ; after many 
vici.ssitudcs, it ultimately became tbc 
_ . , glory of the British Crown 

a'c'eft" jewels, llic victory of Panipat 
y. gat'c Baliar ])o.sse.ssion of North 

le ory noith-east of 

Delhi and also the small strip of land 
along the Jumna as far as Agra. 

Shortly before the end of 1526 he was 
also master of the district south of the 
Jumna as far as Gwalior. He was now 
oppased by the Hindus. The princes of 
Rajputana, led by Rana Sanka, marched 
against him with a powerful army to a 
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point seven miles west of Agra. A battle 
was fought at Fattehpur Sikri, or Kanwa, 
on March i6th, 1527, where the Rajputs 
were utterly defeated ; Mewar fell into the 
hands of the conqueror, who immediately 
proceeded to reorganise the administration 
of his new acquisitions. How 
the Rajputs could fight with 
the courage of despair, Ba1)ar 
was to learn in the follow- 
ing year when he besieged 
one of the jjrinces who had 
escaped from the battle of 
Sikri, in his fortress of 
Chanderi. As his troojw were 
storming the walls on the 
second day the enemies set 
fire to the town with their 
wives and children after the 
manner of the old Kshatri3'as, 
and then rushed u])on the 
foe with drawn swords : the 



Ills high ambition, his warmth of heart, 
and his unchanging fidelity. Babar had 
intended Humayun to become ruler of 
the kingdom, and had destined the gover- 
norship of Kabul and Kandahar for his 
second son, Kamran. Humayun con- 
sidered that his brother 
would be more clo.sely united 
to himself if he also received 
the governorship of the 
Punjab. But by thus re- 
nouncing his native territory 
he also lost command of the 
stout warrior Afghan tribes, 
thereby considerably weaken- 
ing his military power in 
India ; and this, moreover, 
at a time when enemies rose 
against him on every side, 
after the disa])pear^nce of 
the powerful figure of Babar. 
HLs first dutj' was to crush 
the revolts raised by the 
generals of the last A^fghan 


bodj’guaid of the jn'ince the emperor babar 
killed one another, each man Who r'eigned from 1523 to i 5 :in 

struggling for the first blow. In 1539 rulers, and then to puni.sh Bahadur Shah, 

Mahmud Lodi, a lirother of Ibrahim, was the Raja of Gujerat, for his intrigues, 

e.xpelled from Oudh. the southern ]oart of Bahadur was cxijclled by the emperor in 
Behar on the right „ ,,, niii Miww—— person ; hardly, how- 


bank of the Ganges 
was captured, and the 
Raja N'asir ed-din 

N'asrat Shah of Bengal 
was forced to lay 
down his arms. 

In three j'ears 

Babar had conquered 
in a series of 1}rilliant 
victories the whole of 
the plains of Xortliern 
India as far :ls 

Bcngjil. Now. how- 
ever, his hcaltli, wliich 
had been undermined 
by the e.xtraordinarj' 
privations of his life, 
began to fail. On 

December 2I), 1530, 

Babar the Lion died 
liefore he had reached 
the age of fiftj' ; his last 
words to his son and 
heir, Humayun, were 
" Do not kill your 
brothers, but watch over them tenderly." 

Babar was succeeded by his son, Nasir 
ed-din Mohammed Humayun, who was 
born in 1307 ; he, however, had not in- 
herited either his father’s iron will or his 
pertinacity, much less his firm principles, 
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ever, had he returned 
to his capital to deal 
with an outbreak in 
Bengal, when the 
troops he had left in 
Gujerat were driven 
out and he was even 
obliged to renounce 
his claims to Malwa. 

Meanwhile, upon the 
east, in Bengal, a 
heavy storm was 
threatening the Mogul 
power. Ferid Khan, a 
Mohammedan of high 
talent, who apparently 
belonged to the Afghan 
royal family of the 
Suri, had assumed the 
leadership of all the 
enemies of the Mogul 
rule, and was speedily 
able to secure the 
possession of Bihar. 
Humayun was forced 
to besiege the strong fortress of Chunar, 
an operation which detained him for many 
months at Benares ; meanwhile, Bengm 
was conquered by his cunning opponent, 
who had in the meantime adopted the 
title of Sher, or “ Lion,” Shah. He then 
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defeated the descendant of Timur in two 
battles in 1539 and 1540 ; after these 
misfortunes Humayun was obliged to 
abandon his kingdom and take refuge 
with his brother Kamran at Lahore. 

Here, however, his position was equally 
unstable. Kamran was 
terror-stricken at the un- 
expected succe-ss of Sher 
Shah, with whom he con- 
cluded jieace, the price 
being the cession of the 
Punjab, while the depased 
emperor was forced to .spend 
a period of disappointment, 
terrible privation) and con- 
stant flight in Raj pu tana ; 
on October 14th, 1543. his 
son Akbar was bom to him 
in the desert of Thar at 
the time of his greatest 
need. In 1543 he turned to 
Kandahar. Sher Shah, who 
had been master of the 
whole Ganges district since his decisive 
victories over Humayun, now turned his 
attention to the imiirovement of domestic 
organisation, and did his best to foster 
the progress of agriculture, to provide for 
public peace and security, to improve com- 
munication by making long roads, and to 
reorganise the 
bureau- 
cracy, the 
taxation 
system, and 
the adminis- 
tration of jus- 
tice. He met 
with a violent 
death on May 
22nd. 1545, 

during the 
siege of a hos- 
tile fortress. 

His succes- 
sor, Selim 
Shah, a t - 
tempted to 
continue his 
father’s ad- 
ministration; 
his short reign 
(1545-1553) was largely occupied with the 
suppression of different revolts. Under 
the government of his incompetent or 
vicious successors, Feroz (1553), Moham- 
med (1553), Ibrahim (1554) and Secander 
(1555), the empire rapidly fell to pieces. 


Disturbances broke out in every quarter, 
and the way was opened lor the return ot 
Humayun. He defeated two armies in 
Sirhind, and returned to Delhi as king in 
the summer of 1555 ; but. almost c.\a.ctly 
.si.v inontlLS after his re-entry, he died in 
January, 1556, from an 
injury caiiseil by a fall. 

The young Abul-fath J elal 
ed-din Akbar, who a.scendcd 
the throne of Hindustan on 
February 23rd, I55(), had 

been entrusted by his father 
to the care of the faithful 
Turcoman Hairam Khan, 
whose bolil action had in the 
meantime inflicted a total 
defeat ujinn the armies of the 
Lodis, under Hemu, on 
November 5th, I55(>, in a 
second battle of Pnnipat. and 
had advanced lieyoiid Delhi 
and Agra. State administra- 
tion was for four years carriixl 
on also by Hairam, who made himself un- 
]X)pular f)y his jealousy for the ])restige 
of his title of Khan Habu, or royal father. 
However, during a hunting exix>dition 
Akbar suddenly returned to the capital, 
and in 15O0 issued a decree to the. effect 
that he would henceforward take all State 

businc.ss under 
hi'' own con- 
trol. Hairam 
i n suriffise 
attem]>tcd a 
rev(»lt. but, 
lacking ad- 
herents, was 
obliged to 
submit to the 
young em- 
jH'ror. who re- 
ceived him 
with all 
honour. li: 
the same yeai 
Bairam was 
murdered by 
one ol his 
enemies when 
on the point of 
making a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. Akbar was then 
obliged to confront the task of uniting 
into one ]X)werful kingdom the whole of 
Hindustan, which had been devasted by 
centuries of war and was broken into 
hundreds of petty iirincii>alitic.s. Before 
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THE EMPEROR HUMAYUN 
Who reigned froat IfitM to InAG. 



THE TOMB OF HUMAYUN AT DELHI 


Hnma^n was the son of the great emperor Babar, and the father 
of Akbar ; he possessed none of the great qnallties of these rulers, and 
his reign was internipted by a usurpatloo while he was a fugitive. 
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his time every conqueror had been the 
ruler of a foreign land, whence he had 
drawn suppor and strength ; Akbar at the 
age of eighteen was obliged to rely upon 
himself alone. Tlie character of Babar 
had been inherited by his gi'andson ; Akbar 
]X>sscssed his graiidlalher's intellectual 
powers, his iron will, and his great heart 
with all its kindness and benevolence. 



TOMB OF ONE OF HUMAYUN'S MINISTERS AT DELHI 


Hnma^un « Mlaister^ Tardi Bee Khan, was Governor of Delhi when it was taken by 
ge army of the Lodis, during the minority of Akbar, Homayua's son and anccesior. 
He was Doheaded, and is said to be buried in this tomb, although this is questioned. 


Tlic son of a fugitive emperor, born in 
the desert, brought up in nominal confine- 
mmt, he had known the bitter side of life 
from his youth up. Fortune had given 
him a powerful frame, which he trained 
to supijort the e.\tremitics of exertion. 
Physical excrci.se was with him a passion ; 
lie was devoted to the chase, and esiieci- 
ally to the fierce excitement of catching the 
wild horse or elephant or slaying the 
dangerous tiger. On one occasion, when 
it was necessary to ^lersuade the Raja of 
Joclpur to abandon his intention of forcing 
the widow' of his deceased son to mount 
the funeral pyre, Akbar rode 220 milts 
in tw'o days. In battle he displayed the 
utmost bravciy. He led his troops in 
Greatest P*^*^®*^ during the dangerous 
Mosel campaign, leaving 

Emperor gperals the lighter task 

of finishing the war. In every 
victory he displayed humanity to the 
conquered, and decisively opposed any 
exhibition of cruelty. Free from all those 
prejudices which separate society and 
create dissension, tolerant to men of other 
beliefs, impartial to men of other races, 
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w'hether Hindu or Dravidian, he was a 
man obviously marked out to weld the 
conflicting elements of his kingdom into 
a strong and prosperous whole. 

In all seriousness he devoted himself 
to the work of peace. Moderate in all 
pleasures, needing but little sleep, and 
accustomed to divide his time with the 
utmost accuracy, he found leisure to devote 
himself to science 
and art after the 
completion of his 
State duties. The 
famous personages 
and scholars wio 
adorned his capital 
were at the same 
time his friends ; 
every Thursday even- 
ing a circle of the.se 
was collected for 
intellectual conversa- 
tion and philosophi- 
cal discussion. His 
closest friends w'ere 
two highly talented 
brothers, Shekh Feizi 
and Abul FazI, the 
sons of a learned 
free - thinker. Tlie 
elder of these was a 
famous scholar in 
Hindu literature ; with his help, and 
under his direction, Akbar had the most 
important of the Sanscrit works translated 
into Persian. Fazl, on the other hand, 
who was an especially close friend of Akbar, 
was a general, a statesman, and an 
organiser, and to his activity 
Up I Akbar’s kingdom largely owed 
Mmeenai .solidarity of its mtenial 
organisation. For a long 
period in India, central authority of 
any description had been unknovm, and 
the years of Humayun’s exile had proved 
unfavourable to the introduction of 
a stricter system among the Moguls. 
Under Akbar, also, many generals, alter 
he had reduced a revolted province to 
order, attempted to keep back the taxes 
payable to Delhi and to claim the district 
for themselves, as in Oudh, Malwa, and 
Bengal. Some were overthrown with a 
stronj^ hand, others the emperor was able 
to bring over to himself by clemency. His 
own brother, Mohammed Hakim, who 
attempted to occupy the Punjab in 1566, 
was expielled from the country. Akbar 
won over the Rajput princes by a display 
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of kindness and concession. He him.self 
married the two princes.ses of Ambur and 
Marwar; and his eldest son, Selim or 
Jehangir, had a princess of Ambur to 
wife. The princes of tho.se jietty states 
who were treated by the powerful Emperor 
as equals gladly forgot that their ruler 
was an alien both by his creed and his 
descent, and considered it an 
. honour to occupy high po.sitioas 

* in Akbar’s army. Of these one 

rneikdi 

maintained an attitude of hostility. His 
capital was besieged by Akbar in 1567, 
.and the bold commander was shot by the 
emperor himself ipon the walls. After 
the old Rajput custom, the garrison first 
killed their wives and children, rnd then 
themselves ; but the prince, who had fled, 
.still declined to .submit. At a later period, 
during Akbar’s lifetime, the son of this 
expelled monarch succeeded in founding 
a new state in Udipur, whose rulers still 
pride themselves uixin the fact that their 
genealogy remains unstained by any trace. 
of connection with the emperors of Delhi. 

The remnants of the last Mohammedan 
dj’nasty offered a yet more vigorous 
resistance to Akbar 
than the Rajputs had 
done. In 1550 thase 
“Afghans" were ex- 
]ielled from Oudh and 
froraMalwa. InGujerat 
various pretenders to 
the throne were quarrel- 
ling among themselves. 

One of those called in 
Akbar to his help. 

Akbar adojjted a 
strong jTolicy and ex- 
pelled the combatants 
collectively, reconstitu- 
ting the country as a 
province in the years 

1572-1573- I" 1581 

fresh disturbances 
broke out, and an 
indecisive struggle was 
continued for a long 
period, until peace was 
at last secured by the death of Mozaffar 
III. Habib in 1593. Similarly, much time 
elapsed before Bengal was definitely con- 
quered. With the exception of the son of 
Suleiman Khan Kararani, Daud Shah, 
who had surrendered in 1576, neither 
the Mogul generals nor the Afghans were 
definitely pacified until 1592. Orissa also 



fell into the power of the ruler of Delhi. 
In Sindh military adventurere, stragglers 
left from the Afghan supremacy, also con- 
tinued their intrigues ; they were subdued 
in 1592. and pacified by the gift of high 
jTOsitions within the cnii>irc. A short 
camiKiign against Prince Yusuf of 
Kashmir, Ixilonging to the Chak dynasty, 
led, in I58f>-i587, to the incorjioration of 
that i^rovince, which now became a 
favourite summer residence of the Mogul 
emjTerors. A harder struggle was fought 
with the Yusufzai tribes of the almost 
inacce.ssible Kafiristan. Even at the 
prasent day the configuration of their 
district has enabled ttiem to maintain 
E t ntof indcpeiuleiicc. Tlie last 

conquest in the extreme west 
_ . was Kandahar, which had Ireen 

already occuiiied by Humayun, 
but had been retaken by the Persians in 
the first j-cars of Akbar’s reign. Tlie 
emperor recovered this district in 1593- 
i5')4- 

Thus the kingdom of Aklxir extended 
from Afghanistan to Ori.ssa, and from the 
Himalaya to the Narbada. Beyond this 
latter boundary the confusion was no lc.ss 






THE TOMB OP SHER SHAH AT SASSERAM 
Ferid Khan, a Mohammedan of hiah talent, deposed Humayun, the son and successor 
of Babar, and, under the name of Sher Shah, reigned until his own death in 1545. 

than it had pl%viou.sly been in the north. 
Akbar was called in by one of the dis- 
putants, and his army quickly got posses- 
sion of Bcrar, witli its capital, Ellichpur. 
An unexpected resistance was, however, 
encountered before Ahmcdnagar, the cen- 
tral point of the Mohammedan states of 
the Deccan. A woman of unusually strong 
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IN THE ROYAL CITY OF AKBAR: RUINS OF AGRA 

These dilTerent views of the ruins of the palscss of Fsttepur Sikrl at Agra represent buildings dating from 
i:>3f}-lG0j, and ate thus monuments of the days of Akbar, perhaps the greatest emperor who ever «way in In^ 
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character, by name Chand Bibi, who was 
regent for her great-nephew Bahadur 
Nizam Shah during his minority, united 
several of the disputing princes l^fore the 
approaching danger. When besieged in 
her capital, .she succeeded in inspiring her 
adherents with so fierce a spirit of resistance 
that the Moguls were glad, in 1596, to 
conclude peace on the condition that the 
claims of Chand Bibi to Berar should 
be given up. Fresh disturbances led 
to a renewed invasion of the Moguls. 
After an indecisive liattle, Akbar himself. 


powers were broken. After a long illness 
his condition rapidly grew worse, and on 
October 15, 1605. died Akbar, the greatest 
ruler who ever sat ujiGn the. throne of 
India. 

Under the rule of every Mohammedan 
conqueror who had invaded India from 
the north-west, the land had .suffered by 
reason of the twofold antagonisms of 
religion and race. Tlie Hindus, who formed 
the majority of the iiopiilation, were 
considered of no account : they repaid 
with their hatred the in ide and .scorn with 


in 1599, took command of his troops, but which they were treated, and jirosiierity 
Ahmednagar resisted until Chand Bibi for India was obviously imi>ossible under 
was murdered by her own troo])s in i6ou. such rulers. History has justly honoured 


Akbar now set up a - 
nominal ruler, illor- S 
teda II., whose T 
dynasty came to an b 
end in 1637 under 
Shah Jehan. 

The last years of ' 
Akbar 's life were '■ 
troubled by severe ■ 
domestic misfortunes ' 
and by his .sorrow at 
the death of his 
friend, Abul Fazl. 
The Prince .Selim, 
or Jehangir, who had ( 
been appointed his 
successor, was ad- 
dicted to the plea- 
sures of drink and 
opium, and was of a 
jiassionate temper 
and a deadly enemy 
of his father's chief 
counsellor, Fazl. 


Akbar with the title 
'■ ■ ■ ' I of “ The Great,” but 

‘ •[ the honour is due 

I less to his military 
succe.sscs, great as 
they were, than to 
the insight with 
' which he furthered 
the internal welfare 
of the country and 
to the manner in 
which he softened 
the antagonisms of 
religion and race by 
gradually obliterating 
the most salient 
differences. 

At the time of his 
acce.ssion Akbar was 
a good Mohamme- 
dan, and in 157(1 he 
jirojccted a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca to the 
j u- r , grave of the Prophet. 

tif sinH vrisHntnnfAkhar. humnaBnriianrrfifnrm. n. _ z ^ 



counsellor, Fazl. emperor a 

ml • X j The streogtli and wisdom ofAkbar.hiBiBcasDres of reform, Pi xi a. ^ i 

Akbar had appointed his equal treatmeut of all races ana creeds, and the nobility Shortly af tcrU'ErdSi 
his son as Viceroy of '>'» amply juitit, w. title of “Th. Great. ' ]]o^vevcr, the inter- 

of Ajmir ; that, however, proved insufficient change of philosophical ideas at his even- 
to satisfy his ambition. He aimed at the ing gatherings was stimulated by the 


possession of the Imperial throne,- took 
possession of the State treasury, assumed 


presence not only of the Mohammedan 
niollah, but also of the learned Brahman 


the title of King, and occupied Oudh and ]>rie.st, and even tlic Roman missionary. 
Behar. Akbar, howe\’cr,- treated him No one of these religions ajipeared to him 


kindly, and Selim made a show of sub- 
mission, but revenged himself by a 
cowardly stroke. He incited one of the 
petty princes in Bandelkand to murder 
Abul Fazl by treachery in 1602. This 
calamity was followed by the loss of 
Danial, the third prince, who succumbed 
to an attack of dropsy on April 8, 1605, 
a disease which had already carried off 
his elder brother Murad in 1599. By these 
heavy blows of adversity the emperor’s 


as absolutely true. Under their influence, 
and in the conversation of his confidential 
friends that conception of the jealous God 
which Mohammed had borrowed from 
Moses was transformed to the idea of a 
Supreme Being watcliing over all men with 
equal love ; while the doctrine of the God 
incarnate became in him a pure belief, high 
above all material conceptions, to the 
effect that the Deity can be ajiprchended 
not through any revelation in human 
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shape, but only by the exercise of reason 
and understanding ; that He is to be 
served not by all kinds of ceremonies 
and empty forms, but by moral purity of 
life. If weak humanity desires material 
symbols of the Supreme Being, then the 
_ . loftiest to be found are the 
Keiigiovt constellations, or the 

, fire. Akbar’s conception of 

" God left no place for ritual 

precepts, for prophets or priests. To 
support his rlignitj', however, in the 
eyes of the people, he issued decrees 
announcing that the king was the head 
of the Church, his for- 
mula of confession 
being as follow.s : 

“ There is no God but 
God, and Akbar is his 
Caliph." At the same 
time, lie never cm- 
jjloyed foi'cc to im])ase 
his religious views u]X)n 
dissentients. T h e s c 
views, indeed, were 
too abstract and pro- 
found for iwpular con- 
sumption, and were 
unintelligible excc])t to 
a small circle of philo- 
sophical adherents. 

Toleration was a funda- 
mental princijjlc in his 
character, and he was 
never anxious to con- 
vert the memliers of 
other religions. Every 
M u s s u 1 in a u w a s 
allowed the free exercise 
of his religious i)rin- 
ciplcs ; but, on the 
other hand, such prin- 
ciples were binding 
U])on no one else. Thus 



JEKANGIR, THE SON OF AKBAR 
Mohammed Selim, the son whom Akbar appointed 
I' _ 1 X his successor, and who relcpaed as Jehannr, or "the 

lie W&S Op])OS6fi to those world's Conqueror," unmd much of ms father's 
many forms of compul- ““worthy luccenor. 

sion which Mohammedanism lays upon 
public and private life. Akbar did nothing 
to further the study of the language of the 
Koran, and showed no preference for 
Arabic names such as Mohammed, or 
Ahmed. The formula- of greeting, “ Peace 
be with you,” was replaced by the sentence, 

“ God is great.” 

Thus to a certain extent Akbar cur- 
tailed the privileges of his native religion. 

At the same time he removed many of the 
disabilities which burdened the Hindus 
and their rcligiou.s practices. The poll- tion system. Todar Mai w^ the i^tst official 
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tax upon unbelievers, a source of deep 
dissatisfaction among, the Hindus, and 
the dues levied upon pilgrims during their 
journeys, were entirely remitted. Their 
religious practice was interfered with only 
in cases where the pronouncements of 
the priests were totally opposed to the 
principles of humanity — as, for instance, 
in cases of trial by ordeal, child marriage, 
compulsory death upon the funeral pyre, 
and the enforced celibacy of widows. The 
civil rights of Mohammedans and Hindus 
in no way differed, and every position in 
the state, high or low, was open to mem- 
bers of either religion. 

In the domestic 
administration of his 
great kingdom Akbar 
displayed the greatest 
foresight and energy. 
Former rulers had been 
accustomed to collect 
the ta.xes by methods 
inconceivably disas- 
trous. ITie revenues of 
important districts had 
been appropriated to 
individual generals, who 
were allowed to extort 
the utmost possible 
amount from the in- 
habitants, and for this 
punwse large masses of 
troops were perma- 
nently kept on foot. 
The Imperial taxes 
properly so-called were 
collected by an army of 
officials who were 
accessible to influence 
of every kind, and 
appropriated no small 
portion of the receipts 
as they passed through 
their hands. Sher Shah 
had been the only niler 
to introduce a more equitable system of 
taxation, and the regulations made during 
his short reign were swept away in the con- 
fusion of the following years. In its main 
details Akbar’s system was a further deve- 
„ , lopment and extension of that 
ora Shadi. He was fortunate 

Tozotloo finding in the Hindu Todar 
‘ Mai a man of stainless prohit}' 
and admirable capacity for organisation, 
who did more than anyone else to renovate 
the administration and especially the taxa- 
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to malce a complete and exact census of the 
whole territory north of the Narbada. A 
survey was taken of all arable land, an 
accurate estimate made of the products, 
and taxation was calculated from these 
data, the amount being established at 
one-third of the average produce for the 
previous ten years. Undue .severity was 
thus avoided as far as 
po.ssible, and in times of 
himine or failure of the crops 
ta.xes were remitted and 
advances made of gold or 
com. Sher Shah had, indeed, 
appointed only one-fourth of 
the yearly jiroduce as the 
unit of taxation. Akbar's 
regulations, however, jiroved 
more advantageous both for 
the State and for the agri- 
cultural population, as specu- 
lation was jM'evented by a 



comparatively speaking, less vigorous anti 
consistent. On the whole, however, the 
internal organisation of the state, which 
was laid down to the smallest detail in the 
ordinances of .\kbar, marked a great step 
in advance, and proved a blessing to 
the country, wliicli enjoyed a prosperity 
hitherto ii iicxani jiled. 

When Akhar'died, he had 
appointed as his successor hi.', 
.son, Nur-ed-din Mohammed 
Selim, who took the Imperial 
title of Jehangir — that is. 
World Couciueror. In pre- 
vious years he had often been 
a sore anxiety to his father, 
chiefly by reason of his 
drunkenness and furious 
temper, which provoked him 
to acts of cruelty and fre- 
quently broke out during his 
reign. M'hen his cliiel 


strict system of bookkcci>ing Amb««d.7 


t t Rencral. Mahaljat Khan, had 

und by tlie ])ossihihty of to the court of the Emperor of inuiTied his daughter without 
ajrpeal to higher olhcials ; previously announcing hi.s 

while the fixity of the regulations enabled 
onc-half of the revenue oflicials to lie dis- 
jiensed with. All oflicials, officers and 
soldiers included, received a fixed and 
liberal salary, and were no longer obliged 
to depend upon incomes drawn legally or 
illMally from subsidiary .sources. 

Trade and> commerce were promoted, 
a strong impulse in tbi.s 
direction being given by the 
introduction of a uniform 
currency. The hundreds <jf 
different currencies which 
had hitherto been in circula- 
tion w'crc called in, and an 
Imperial coinage was struck 
in the mints of every 
province. The empire was 
divided into fifteen provinces 
— three of which were in the 
Deccan — and these were 
governed under Imjjerial 
direction by governors, who 
were invested with civil and 
military powers. Tlie admini- 
stration of justice as far a.s 
tlie Mohammedans were concerned, lay in 
the hands of a supreme judge, .Mir-i-adl, 
whose decision w'as final. He was assisted 
by a Kasi, who undertook preliminai'y 
investigations and produced the ' legal 
codes bearing u])on the case. The Hindus 
were judged by Brahmans with a legal 
training. The organisation of the army was, 



SHAH JEHAN I. 

Who reigned from 1027 to 1005 


IF 


intention, he had the newly-wed couple 
flogged with thonis, and deprived the 
gcnci-al of the dowry and of his private 
i)os.st:ssions. After tlie revolt of his son 
Khusru, he had 700 of his adherents 
impaled along the road before the gates 
of Lahore, w'hile his son was conducted in 
chains upon an elephant through this 
avenue. 

Sir Thomas Koc made some 
stay at the Indian court 
from 1O15 to 1618 as the 
amliassador of King James I., 
and has given us an account 
of the Iirilliancy of the court 
life, of the limiK-ror’s love for 
splendour and display, of liLs 
kindne.ss to Europeans, 
numbers of whom came to 
his court, of his tolerance to 
otiicr religions and es])crially 
to Christianity. Two pearls 
in his crown were considered 
by him as representing the 
heads of Christ and Mary, 
and two of hi.s ncjihews w'crc 
allow'cd to embrace Christianity. The same 
ambassador, how'cver, also relates accounts 
of banquets that lasted through the night, 
of which drunkenness was the invariable 
result, the orgies being led by the Emperor 
himself. At the same time the Emperor 
attcmjited to play the part of a stern 
Mohammedan ; w'hen during the day one 
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RUINS OF OLD AGRA WITH THE TAJ MAHAL IN THE DISTANCE 


of the initiated allowed a thoughtless 
reference to one of these orgies to escape 
him, the Emiicror asked seriously who had 
been guilty of such an offence against the 
law, and inflicted so severe a bastinado 
upon those who had been his guests at the 
forbidden entertainment that one of them 
died. Of the general condition of the 
. . empire, Roe gives a description 

Enc Hh compares unfavourably 

• "i V*" affairs under 

■n n la Akbar. He praises the financial 
arrangements, but characterises the ad- 
ministration as loose, the ofiicials as 
tyrannical and corrupt, and mentions the 
decay of militarism in the army, the 
liackbone of which was now the Rajput 
and Afghan contingents. “The time will 
come,” he wrote, “ when all in the.se 
kingdoms will be in great combustion." 
Howevei'i the reign of Jehangir passed 
without any great collapse ; Akbar’s insti- 
tutions had been too firmly rooted to fall 
by the maladministration of one govern- 
ment only. 

Jehangir had been already, in 1586, 
married at an early age to a daughter 
of Rai Singh of Amber ; a Persian woman, 
however, by name Xur Jehan, “The 
Light of the World," gained complete in- 
fluence over him. Her grandfather had 
occupied an important position in Tehe- 
ran; her father, however, was so im- 
poverished that the future Empress upon 
her birth was exposed in the street, where 
a rich merchant found her, adopted her, 
and called in her own another as foster 
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nurse. Nur Jehan received a good educa- 
tion, and by her wit and beauty she won 
the heart of Jehangir, then Crown Prince, 
who.se attentions became so pressing that 
upon Akbar’s advice a young Persian was 

g ven her hand together with an estate in 
engal. Hardly had Jehangir been a 
year upon the throne when he made pro- 
posals to the husband, which the latter 
answered by killing the emissaries who 
brought them and was himself cut to pieces 
inconsequence. In 1611 Nur Jehan gave 
way, and henceforward her influence over 
the Emperor was complete. As long 
as her excellent father, who had been 
made wazir of the empire, was alive, 
she exerted that influence for good ; 
Jehangir restrained his drunkenness, and 
ceased those inhumanities which had 
stained the imperial title in previous years. 

A war with Udipur was rapidly brought 
to an end in 1614 by the second prince, 
Shihab ed-din Mohammed Khun'am, or 
Shah Jehan ; his bold action also brought 
the war against the Mohammedan Deccan, 
p , which had opened unfavour- 
ably, to a succeisful conclusion, 
r* The Emperor hated his eldest 
““ son, Khusru, who died in im- 
prisonment in i6e 2 ; but the second was 
both his favourite and that of the Empress, 
who gave him her niece in marriage ; he 
was publicly appointed successor to the 
throne. Nur Jehan, however, had con- 
sulted no one’s pleasure but her own after 
her father’s death, and she now gave her 
favour to the youngest of the princes, who 
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was closely connected with herself by his 
marriage with her daughter. 

When his lather fell seriou-sly ill, 
Shah Jehan, who had been placed in the 
background, marched upon Delhi, but 
was obliged to retreat to Telingana and 
Bengal, where he was defeated by Mahabat 
Khan. The latter then suddenly incurred 
the displeasure of the Empress, and with 
a view of anticipating any act of hostility 
on her part, he seized the persons both of 
the Emperor and the Emi)res.s. They 
succeeded in escaping from imprisonment 
and in concluding a compact with Mahabat 
which provided tliat he should once more 
take the field against Shah Johan ; but 
the general was afraid of the later ven- 
geance of Nur Johan and deserted to the 
jirince. There was no^ 
further collision 
between the two partie.'-; 
the Emjieror died in 
i6z 7, while upon a. 
journey from Kashmir 
to Lahore. Nur Jehan 
was treated with respect 
by the successor to the 
throne ; .she survived 
her hu.sband by nine- 
teen years, which she 
spent in d^nitied seclu- 
sion, winning universal 
affection by her liene- 
volence. 

Shah Jehan I., after 
the slaying of hi.s 
brother .Shahriyar, who 
had formed an alliance 
with two sons ofDanial, 
and the su|ipression of 
a revolt in Bandclkand. 
put an end to the .short 
rule of his nephew 
Dawarbakh.sh, the son 
of Khusru, and found 
himself in undisputed 
passession of the throne 
in 1628 ; under his rule 
the Mogul Empire at- 
tained the zenith of its 
wealth and prosperity. 

The Emperor displayed great perspicacity 
in the choice of capable -officials, e.\erci.scd 
a strong personal supervision over the 
administration, introduced many improve- 
ments, and in the course of twenty years 
extended the system of territorial occu- 
pation and taxation which had been 
created by Todar Mai to the districts on 


the far side of the Narbada. Though he is 
described a.s reserved and e.\clu.sivc before 
his accession, he afterwards appeared 
kindly, courteous, and paternally benevo- 
lent to his subjects, and succeeded in 
winning over those llohammedaas whom 
Akbar had formerly affronted, without 
losing the good-will of the Hindus. 

The best evidences for the brilliance ol 
this jHjriod are the numberless private 
and public buildings which arose under the 
government, not only in the two ca[)itals 
of Delhi and Agra, but also in all other 
im\>ortant centres in the kingdom, even in 
places which arc now abandoned. Under 
Shah Jehan, Delhi was as entirely 
transformed as Rome under Nero or Paris 
under Napoleon 111 . The palaces of his 
pi:riod, with their recep- 
tion rooms, their marble 
pillared halls, their 
courts and private 
rooms, together with 
the mosques and mauso- 
leums, marked the 
zenith of Mohammedan 
art in India. Of the.se 
monuments (he most 
f.iinoiis is the mauso- 
liMim Ciillcd the 'I'uj 
Mahal, “Crown of the 
Harem,’’ the grave of 
Nur Mahal, “Light of 
the Harem,’’ a favourite 
con.sort of the Emperor. 

Op]>c)site the inqxsrlal 
forti.e.ss of Agar rises 
this building, one of the 
most delicate construc- 
tions ill the world, its 
outline clear and simple 
as crystal, built in 
marble ot wonderfully 
delicate colouring, with 
decorations which bear 
the mark of a fine and 
restrained taste. .Sym- 
Imlical ol court life and 
splendour was the fam- 
ous peacock throne, a 
decoration for the 
iinjxiriul chair, made of diamonds, 

emeralds, rubies, .sapi)hire.s, and otlicr 
jewels, which rcpre.sented in its form and 
colours a jieacock’s tail fully c-xtonded. 
The traveller Jean Baptiste Tavernier 
(1605-1689). a jeweller by profession, 

estimates the collective value of the 
precious stones employed in this ornament 



NUR MAHAL, “LIGHT OF THE HAREM" 
The Taj Mahali the richeat oiaiisoleum in all the 
mirld, waf built by the Eiuj^eror Jehan in oiciiiory of 
Ua wifet Nur Mahal, who la here repreaented in an 
engraving from Dapper’i**Aaia,*'publiabed in 1072 
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at ;fi 60,500, 000. Though .such works of 
architecture and artistic skill must have 
cost enormous sums, and though many 
lives were sacrificed in the numerous wars 
of Shah Jehan, the people enjoyed high 
prospei'ity under his rule ; and the 
Emperor, sur])a.ssing in this respect the 
Medicean Lorenzo “ the Magnificent,” 
. left a vast quantity of State 

t treasures behind him at his 

p ** . death. Those disturbances 
rosperi y broken out in the 

Deccan in 1629 were .speedily suppressed 
by the Emi)eror, who forced the State 
of Ahmednagar to conclude a ixjacc 
favourable to Delhi. After a fre.sh out- 
break four years later this province 
was incoi'iiorated with the Delhi kingdom 
in i6j 7, and Abdallah of Golconda, an 
ally of Ahmednagar, was forced to pay 
tribute. Affairs beyond the Afghan 
frontier ran a less favourable course. 
The' Uzhegs, ’vho had penetrated into 
Kalml, were at first driven back from 
Balkh ; in 1637, Kandahar, which had 
been occupied by the Persians, was also 
reconquered. W’hen, however, the Uzbegs 
renewed their advance in 1618, the 
Emperor’s tliird .son, Mohammed Muhi 
ed-clin Aurangzib, was forced to retreat 
during the winter of 1647 over the Hindu 
Kush, and lost the greater part of his 
army in consequence ; Kandahar was 
reconquered by the Persians in 1648, 
and remained in their ])osscssion, Shah 
Jehan definitely renouncing the idea of 
rcconquest in 1653. In the j’ear 1655 
fresh compli- 
cations l)roke 
out in the 
Deccan. Au- 
rangzib, who 
had been sent 
there as gov- 
ernor, made a 
treacherous 
incursion into 
Golconda; the 
capital was 
stormed, plun- 
dered, and 
burnt, and in 
1636 Abdal- 
lah was forced 
to conclude 
])eace under 
conditions of 
great severity. 

Bijapur was 
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then surprised on some tri\ial pretext. But 
before the subjugation of this district could 
be carried out, Aurangzib received ue^vs ot 
his father's sudden illness, and was obliged, 
in 1657, to conclude a treaty with Moham- 
med of Bijapur, on conditions favourable 
to the latter, in order that he might march 
northward with his army. 

Shah Jehan had been prostrated by 
urremia. Four of the Emperor’s soas, who 
were equally brave but different in ]X>sitioii 
and character, immediately appeared as 
ri\-al claimSnts for .the throne. Dara Shu- 
koh, lx)rn in 1613, was a man of Akbar’s 
tyjie, talented, liberal, well disposed to 
the Hindus, and friendly to Europeans 
and Christinas. HLs manner, however, 
was against him ; he was passionate, often 
insolent, had no personal following, and 
was especially unpopular among the 
Mohammedans. The second prince, Shoja, 
was a drunkard, and was hated by the 
Mohammedans for his leanings to the 
Shiite doctrine. On the other hand. 
Aurangzib was a fanatical Mohammedan. 
_. . beloved for his affability, with 
fo’r ‘iKe ^ glory from his recent 

TKro&e ‘^-^ploits, but ambitious and 
treacherous. The fourth prince, 
Murad Baksh was of a noble disposition, 
but was intellectually of no account, and 
was marked by a leaning to sensuality. 
Aurangzib, who was at the head of a 
well-tried army, allowed his two elder 
brothers to destroy one another, while he 
gained over the short-sighted Murad by 
exaggerated praise and flattery, and by 

jiromiscs ol 
the succes- 
sion. With the 
help of Murad 
he then de- 
feated Dara, 
who had 
emerged vic- 
torious from 
the struggle 
with Shoja. 
and invited 
the unsusjii- 
cious man, 
under a pre- 
text of cele- 
brating his 
victory, fo a 
feast. On the 
next morning 
Murad awoke 
from his 
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debauch to find himself a prisoner in the 
citadel of Delhi, but vras afteru-ards 
transferred to the State prison of Gwalior. 

Meanwhile Shah Jehan I. had recovered 
and again assumed the government. As, 
however, he favoured his eldest son, 
Aurangzib made him prisoner in 1658, 
and kept him under honourable restraint 
in the citadel of Agra until 
his death in 1666. Shortly 
afteiAvards Aurangzib suc- 
ceeded in seizing the ]wrsoii 
of his eldest brother ; and in 
1659 Dara was condemned to 
death on a pretended charge 
of apostasy from tlie Jloham- 
medan faith. Murad met 
the .same fate in itibi, 
as a result of an attem]it to 
escape from his inijmson- 
ment. Shoja fled to Bengal, 
and jierLshed in iWio in the 
malarial district of Arakan, 
while Ills .sons were kei)t pri- 
soners until their death in 

Gwalior. Thus no rival 
except Aurangzib remained 

to the successor of Shah 

Jehan among his brothers or relations. 

Aurangzib, or Alamgir I. (165S-1707) 
had inherited none of the great talents of 
Babar and Akbar, neither tlieir statesman- 
like foresight nor their humanitarian dis- 
position, and still le.ss that religious 
tolerance which had made the people |)ros- 
(lerous and the state powerful. Those 
_ ,, . famous monarclis had been 

B* ot***"* creative minds, capable of find- 
ing the right measures to deal 

e rone every difficulty; whereas 
Aurangzib was a narrow-minded monarch 
who displayed his good qualities invariably 
at the wrong time and in the UTong place. 
His actions were dictated, not by love for 
his subjects, but by ambition, mistnest, 
and religious fanaticism. No one was ever 
better able to conceal his tnie feelings ; 
no means were too contemptible or too 
arbitrary which could enable him to reach 
the goal of his ambition. HLs effort was 
to promote the one true faith of the 
Sunnah, and his ambition was to be the 
type of a true Mohammedan monarch. 
To his co-religionists he displayed a 
leniency which .was a direct invitation to 
mismanagement, intrigue, and disobedi- 
ence, while his hand was heavy upon the 
hated Hindus who formed the majority of 
his subjects. He was well read, especially 



EMPEROR AURANGZIB 
The third of foor btoiherit he 
obtained the thron*^ by treachety 
in 1658. Hia oppreinion hastened 
the disruption of the empire. 


in the Koran, and his private life wa. 
marked by moderation and simplicity, 
his public appearances were characterised 
by an excess of splendour and by painfui 
observance of every religious duty. 

At the beginning of his reign the 
Emperor .seemed inclined to model his 
behaviour upon the religious tolerance ol 
his ancestor Akbar, and mar- 
ried his son Mohammed 
Muazzem to Ihe daughter of 
a Hindu prince. But after 
a short interval hLs fanatical 
hostility to the alien religion 
made itself felt, and discord 
lictwcen the Emperor and his 
subjects was the natural 
result. The tax upon all 
saleable articles, which was 
only aj ]icr cent, for the 
Mohammedans, was doubled 
by Aurangzib in the case ot 
the Hindus ; the hated poll- 
tax, which Akbar had abol- 
i.slied, was again imposed ujion 
the Hindus, and while prefer- 
ence was shown to the 
Mohammedans, a double 
burden was laid iiixm the Hindus, who 
were also c.xcliided from the administration 
and the army. In 1679 Aurangzib pulled 
down the three most sacred temples of the 
Hindus in Multan, Mattra, and Benares, 
and erected a mosque ujion the site ol 
the temple of Krishna. In Rajputana 
alone the Brahman sanctuaries which 
were devastated by his fanaticism might 
1h* counted by hundreds ; the priests were 
killed, and the temple treasures traas- 
ferrod to Delhi. 

I'hc Satnami, a ]>urist Hindu sect on 
the left bank of the Sutlej, were the first 
to revolt against such oppression — a move- 
ment that was repressed only with diffi- 
culty. TJieir example was followed by 
the Rajput tribes, and the struggle 
u'as carried on with varying success and 
with such bitter cruelty that 
from that date the Rajputs 
have displayed a deadly hatred 
to every later ruler ot Delhi. 
Aurangzib's own son, Mohammed Akbar, 
the fourth prince, enraged at the inhu- 
manity of the imjierial orders given him, 
joined the side of the opi>rcs.sca, but was 
forced to flee ; he first turned to the 
Mahraltas, who were at war with his 
father, and afterwards retired to Persia, 
where he died a few years later, in 1706. 
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THE DISRUPTION OF THE EMPIRE 

A URANGZII? liad successfully led the taken by surprise and massacred in large 
^ army of Shah Jehan against the part. Ultimately he secured the cession 
Mohammedan states in the Deccan, and of additional territory and the right of 
had inflicted .severe lo.sscs upon Golconda maintaining a standing army of 50,000 
and Bijapur ; but independent rulers were infantry and 7,000 cavalry, 
still powerful in that district. In the These events had taken place shortly 
meantime a third state founded uix)n the before the accession of Aurangzib. The 
basis of n.'itional religion Imd grown from upstart now directed his attacks 
insignificance to a power more formid- against the empire itself. His marauding 
able and coherent than any of the bands advanced into the neighbourhood 
surrounding states This was the Mahratta of Surat in 1662, and an imperial army 
people, a jiowcrful tribe inhabiting the retreated before him with disgraceful 

district of JIaharashtra and the country cowardice. A new expedition succeeded 
to the south ; from this centre in inducing Sivaji to appear in person at 
“* “ capable men had for manj' years the court of the powerful emperor, 
p “ “ migrated to the neighlxjuring Aurangzib received the Hindu with almost 

Mohammedan irrincipalities, contemptuous coldness, and proposed to 
especially to Bijapur, where they had confine him forcibly in Delhi. However, 
occupied imiiortant ix)sitions in the the cunning Mahratta and his son made 
administration and in the army. good their escape, hidden in two provision- 

The head of one of these imini^ant hampers. In the year 1674 Sivaji declared 
families, Shaj Bhonsla, had distinguished himself independent, assumed the title of 
himself as a cavalry commander, and had Maharaja, and proceeded to strike a 
been rewarded by the Mohammedan coinage in his own name. Had Aurangzib 
Sultan of Bijapur with the military fief been a far-.seeing ruler, he could not have 
of Puna, and later with a more important failed to recognise a dangerous enemy in 
district in the modem My.sore. From this rising Hindu state on tlie 

his marriage with a woman of noble birth south-west, and would have 

sprang the founder of the Mahratta jxiwer, entered into an alliance with 

Sivaji. National and religious sentiment ' “ the Mohammedan states in the 

inspired him with deep hatred for Moham- Deccan. But he hoped to secure .sole 
mcdaiiism. During his father’s absence .supremacy over all the Mohammedans in 
in the .southern jiarts of his fief the son, India, and even furthered the action of 
with the help ol the troops undei" his the new Hindu prince when he extorted 
command and other Mahratta allies, from Bijapur one-fourth of its yearly 
seized a numlrcr of the strongest fortresses, revenue as payment for freedom from his 
confi.scated the taxes, and plundered the plundering raids — a tax known as the 
lands of his lord far lieyond the boundaries Chaut, which was later, under the name 
of his o\m district : his father was then of the “ Jlahratta tribute," to be a 
susjrected of complicity and imjirisoned source of sore vexation to the Delhi 
by the Sultan of Bijajnir. Sivaji entered kingdom. 

into negotiations with the jiowerful The far-.sceing oppxment of the two 
Emperor of Delhi, Shah Jehan, and the Mohammedan powers availed himself of 
fear of this mighty monarch procured the his favourable position to develop, as far 
release of his father ; the son then dis- as jxissible, the internal organisation of his 
played even greater insolence to Bijapur. Hindu state. Society was organised on 
Ultimately an army was sent against him the pattern supplied by the old traditions ; 
under Afzal Khan ; Sivaji induced the the Brahmans, whose intellectual training 
hostile commander to agree to a friendly and higher education had been developed 
meeting before the fort of Pratapgad, through long generations, were the born 
where he murdered him ; the army was couasellors of the nation ; the chief 
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official jx)sts were occupied by members 
of noble Brahman families, who saw that 
the administration was properly conducted. 
The warriors, claiming a doubtful descent 
from the old Kshatriya immigrants, 
formed the professional officers and the 
well-drilled and regularly-paid armj'. The 
agricultural class, or Kunbis, not only 
devoted their energies to iwoduction, but 
also formed the guerilla reserve of the 
standing army. All remaining handi- 
craftsmen or merchants formed collectively 
the fourth class, or Shankardachi. 

The state thus organised had a small 
standing army of cavalry armed with 
lances which, when nece.ssity arose, could 
be rapidly increa.sed to a powerful force by 
calling out the militia, and could as 
rapidly be reduced to its former dimen- 
sioas. The .Mahratta army was a higlily 
mobile force, and coascquently far 
.superior to the slow-moving troops of the 
Mogul Em]Teror ; when the.se latter appeared 
in overwhelming strength, they found 
only peaceful (leasants tilling their fields ; 
the moment the enemy divided his forces 
he was immediately attacked unawares. 

... Plundering raids and the 
JIahratta tribute im]K).sed ujxin 
• * ncighlwuring states brought in 

^ ^ a large yearly revenue ; the 
booty taken in war was in part divided 
among the soldiei^ and the militia, but the 
larger part was distributed among the small 
and almost imin-egnable mountain fort- 
resses which guai'dcd the State chest and 
military treasuries. Thus Sivaji had at his 
command a strong army ever ready for 
action and self-supporting, while the 
c.vix;nsive and incajiable troops of his 
op]X)nent devoured the riches of the em- 
pire ; the Mahrattas had no lack of 
recruits to swell their ranks, while the 
Mogul army had great difficulty in main- 
taining its strength, though enlistment 
proceeded far and wide. Such was the 
op]X>nent that Aurangzib thought he 
could play off against the sultans of the 
Deccan ; in reality the Mahratta power, 
joining now one and now another of thc.se 
opponents, indicted injury uiion both and 
aggrandised itself at their expense. 

In the year 1672, Sivaji surpri.sed an 
imperial army, and inflicted so severe a 
defeat that for a long time the Mogul 
troops were forced to confine themselves 
to the defence of their headquarters in 
Aurangabad. Revolts in the north and 
the north-west of the empire had made it 


Overthrow 
of Ike 

lloKemmedans 


impossible to unite all the imperial forces 
for action upon the south. .A favourable 
opportunity seemed, however, to have 
arisen in ifiSo, when Sivaji died and was 
succeeded by his .son Sambaji, who was 
nearly his equal in energj’. This was the 
date of the .sece.ssion of Prince Akbar. 
The Emperor, who was by nature sus- 
picious. now declined to trust 
anybody, and placed him.sclf 
at the head of his southern 
army with the object of 
crushing his Mohammedan opponents, Ali 
of Bijapur and Abul Hasan of Golconda, 
intending afterwards to overthrow the 
^fahrattas. In lOSj he marched to the 
Deccan ; in 168O Bijnpur was taken, and 
Golconda fell the next year. The last 
independent Mohammedan states in the 
Deccan thus disappeared. 

In ifiSq Sambaji and his son, who was 
.six years of age. were captured by Aurang- 
zib : the father was killed after the most 
cruel tortures, and the child kept in 
strict confinement. This action, however, 
aroused the obstinate Mahratta race to 
yet more irresistible efforts. Aurangzib 
was utterly defeated at Berampur, and 
his youngek son. Mohammed Kambaksh. 
with his commander-in-chief, Tlulfikar, 
.suffered such hea\y lo.sses on the ea.st 
coast that the jrrince was forced to 
withdraw and unite his trooirs with his 
father’s. Other imperial annies were 
repeatedly beaten or forced to surrender. 
The very forces of Nature seemed to be 
con5]}iring with the enemy : a sudden 
inundation of the River Bhima cost 
Aurangzib the. whole of his baggage and 
12,000 cavalry. The Mogul emperor 
gathered all his forces for a final effort ; 
strong citadels were captured and Mah- 
ratta troops scattered. But frc.sh for- 
tresses were occiijiied, and the Mahrattas 
disi>crsed only to reunite at some other 
centre. Ultimately, the queen regent, 
Tara Bai, the wiclow of Raja Ram, the 
brother of Sambaji, had re- 
course to de.s|)cratc measures, 
and devastated the whole 
country in order to deprive the 
enemy of his supplies. At this moment 
the bodily powei^ of the old emjTcror 
gave way, and in 1707 Aurangzib, or 
Alamgir I., died in a fainting fit. 

On the death of Aurangzib the finances 
of Dellii were in utter confusion ; the 
greater proijortion of the revenue existed 
only on paper, and had ireen diminished 
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by embezzlement, by revolts, and by the 
generally impoverished condition of the 
nation, while the expenditure had risen 
enormously during the long-continued 
war. The Hindu ixipulation, who wore 
considered as subjects of the second cla.ss 
only, were, inspired with deeper hatred 
for the Mohammedan dynasty. The 
strong foundations of the 
State had been shaken ; a state 
of ferment existed at home, 
the south wjLs threatened by 
the Mahratta jiower which 
Aurangzib’s blind policy had 
aggrandised, and tlic states 
on the north-west Wield these 
anxieties with delight. More- 
over, the dynasty uiion the 
])eacock throne of Delhi had 
degenerated ; the power of the 
liou.se of 'J'iinur had .siicnt it- 
self in a short succe.ssion of 
brilliant rulers, and the cm- 
jicrors of succeeding years 
were but mi.serable shadows 
of their great predecessors. 

In the next twelve, years 
no fewer than eight rulers succeeded one 
another on the throne. The first, Muazzem 
Shah Alam Hahadiir Shah I. (1707-1712) 
displayed much tolerance, but his strength 
was unequal to the task of restoring the 
broken organisation. His vicious suc- 
cessor, Moizz ed-din Jihandar Shah (1712- 
1713), was an utterly insignificant figure. 
He was .succeeded 
by Farokhsir, 1713- 
1710. a weak- 
ling w'ho surrounded 
himself with foolish 
counsellors, and 
vainly attempted to 
curb the growing 
jiower of the nobles 
by clumsy intrigues : 
he was murdered in 
the palace. Two 
children iverc then 
placed in succession 
upon the throne ; 
both succumbed to 


she pleased. His son, Ahmed Shah (1748- 
1754), was taken prisoner and blinded with 
his mother ; he died in 1774. Even shorter 
was the imle of his aged successor, Aziz 
ed-din Alamgir, who was murdered by his 
grand wazir in 1759. 

Such, during the first half-century after 
Aurangzib’s death, were the " wielders 
of the .sceptre ” in Hindustan, 
with the exception of a few- 
unsuccessful candidates for 
the throne, such as Azin Shah 
(1707). Kambakhsh (1707- 
1708), Neku.siyar(i7ig-i723), 
and Ibrahim (1720). The 
royal ijowcr was in the hands 
of ambitious Ministers, of 
harem favourites, of flatterers, 
and of parasites who pan- 
dered to the e.xce.sse.s and 
debauches of the rulers. Shah 
Alam Bahadur suffered 
greatly from dependence upon 
SHAH ALAM Zulfikar, one of Aurangzib’s 

He reigned from 1707 to 1712 , bravest generals during his 
blit was nnequai to the task ^ats in the Dcccan, and 
of keepings the empire togfether. ^ i. v ^ 

jehandar Shah was but a 
tool in the hands of this man ; after the 
latter’s accession, during a revolt of 
Zulfikar, he was handed over to the 
rebels, who killed both him and his 
betrayer. The next four rulers were 
elevated to the throne by the “ king 
makers,” two brothers who gave them- 
.sclves out to be descendants of the Pro- 
phet ; these were 
the Seiads, Hussein 




Ali and Abdullah, 
who murdered Far- 
okhsir, made two 
children emperors, 
and w'ere finally sup- 
pressed a year aftei 
the accession of Mo- 
hammed Shah. 
Hussein Ali fell undei 
the dagger of an 
emissary of the Em- 
peror, while Abdullah 
defeated with 


consumption. Rail ed-darajat after three 
months, and Rail ed-daula Shah Tehan, 
in an even shorter time. The rule of 
Roshen-akhtar Mohammed Shah (1719- 
1748) was of .somewhat longer duration. 
He, however, was a voluptuary who cared 
only for his own pleasure, and handed over 
the imperial seal to his chief wife to use as 
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his army ; his rank 

saved him from death, but he was kept in . 
life-long imprisonment. Henceforward the 
business of State was conducted by 
womeii and parasites. Ahmed Shah and 
Alamgir II. were pure nonentities compared 
with their ambitious, faitldess, and despotic 
commander-in-chief and Minister, Ghazi 
ed-din, grandson of Asaf J ah of Haidarabad. 
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Such were the hands that steered the 
ship of State, which was now tossed by 
wild waves amid dangerous reefs and 
began to strain in all its joints. The 
degenerate bureaucracy had but one 
desire — ^to turn the weakness of the 


organised themselves as a federation of 
districts united by religious and political 
tics. 

It was only to be expected that the denial 
of the authorit}' of the ^■cdas should please 
the Hindu.s as little as the refusal to 


Government to their own advantage ; accept the Koran jileased the Moham- 
taxation became extortion and robbery, medans. One of the .Sikh gurus, or spiritual 
while bribery and corruption took the _. leaders, .Arjun, was accused 
place of justice. Princes and va.ssals, under Jehangir of being impli- 

generals and wazirs tore away provinces calcd in a revolt ; he was thrown 

from the empire, while warlike Hindu a"*®™ into prison iin(ii6andsocruelly 
tribes threw off the Mohammedan yoke, tortured that he died. I'rom this moment 


Thus the Bhartpur Jats in Kajputana 
gained their independence, and the princi- 
pality of Jaipur seceded. Tlie Jaipur 
rulers — Jey Singh II. in ])articular — were 
distinguished for their devotion to astro- 
nomy. Jaipur itself was built as a capital 
in 1728, the splendid town of Ambur 
having been previously abandoned at 
the order of the above-named Jey Singh. 

In Oudh the Shiite 1 

Persian Sadat founded 
the kingdom of Lucknow, 
while a converted Brah- 
man. ^ilurshid Kuli Khan, 
formed a kingdom of 
Bengal, Orissa, and 
Behar. Malwa fell into 
the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, and in the south 
Asafjah seized the whole 


the character of the religious movement 
entirely changed. Hur Govind, the .‘'on ot 
.Arjun, thirsting for revenge, issued new 
proclamations and gave a new character 
to the sect in ; the di.sciple.s of peace 
now became warriors of fanatical fierceness. 
The movement would ix'rhajw have died 
out if the fanatical .Aurangzib had not 
executed the gum Tegh Bahadur in 1675. 
, Hatred of the Moham- 
medans immediately 
flamed up afresh. Govind 
II., the .son of the 
murdered man, declared 
himself the son of God 
sent by his Father to 
drive and extirpate evil 
from the world ; warrior 
and Sikh were henceforth 
to be ecjnivalent terms. 


province of the Hindu- farokhsir and mohammed shah “ Yc shall no longer be 


stan Deccan. 

To the many difficulties 
and troubles of the em- 


Boch of these mien were weaklings, and 
allowed the decay of the empire to pro> 
ceed apace, Farokhsir reignlnir from 171 A 
to 17iuand Mohammed from l7il> to 1748. 


called Sikh (disciples), 
but Singh (lions).” 
Govind maintained hls 


pirc was added the outbreak of fanatical 
religious wars. In the extreme north- 

w&st of India, in the Punjab, Naiiak 
(1469-153S), who had been under the 
influence of Kabir, jncachcd, about 1500, 
a new doctrine of general peace and 
brotherly love. He made an attempt to 
obliterate the differences Ijctween Brah- 
manism and Mohamtnedanism by repre- 
senting all the points of divergence as 
_ . . matters of no imjx)rtancc, and 
emphasising the immanence of 
Sikhi Divine Being as the one 

* material point. It was a pure re- 
form, dissociated as far as possible from any 
sensualism of theory or practice. .All men 
were equal before God according to this 
theory, which did not recognise divisions 
of caste. The adherents of Nanak, who.se 
numbers were at first but small, called 
themselves Sikhs — that is, di.sciples or 
scholars. During the next 150 years they 


ground with varying success against 
Aurangzib. w'lio was tlu'ii occupied with the 
Mahrattns in the souti). Shah Alam 
Bahadur attempted to win over the Sikhs 
by conciliation : in 1708. lu)wever, Govind 
was murdered by a Mohammcd.an Afghan, 
and the anger of the Sikhs was houndie.ss. 

Pillaging and murdering with a])palling 
cruelty all who declined to accept theii 
faith, they advanced upon Delhi, but 
were utterly defeated by Bahadur, and 
forced to retire to inaccessible hiding- 
places. The emperor, however, died sud- 
denly at Lahore in 1712, jwrhajis from 
poison. The sect grew piowcrful during 
the disturbances which then broke out, 
and, under Farokhsir, rcoccnpied a large 
part of the Punjab. Led by their chief, 
Bandah, they ^ain advanced in 1716, 
marking every step in their advance by 
ruthless devastations ; Lahore was cap- 
tured, the governor defeated, and an 
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imperial army driven back. Fortune then 
declared against them ; they were re- 
peatedly beaten by the imperial troops 
and driven back with Bandah into one of 
the northern fortresses, where they were 
starved out and killed. Bandah escaped, 
owing to the devotion of a Hindu convert, 
who personated his leader, and .succeeded 
in duping his captors for some 
time. But of the once formid- 
able sect there remained only 
a few scattered bands, who 
gained a scanty livelihood in the inacces- 
sible mountain valleys of the Punjab. At 
this jieriod a foreign Power .swept over 
Hindustan like a scourge from heaven. 
Nadir Shah, the .son of a Turcoman, though 
horn in Persia, had begun his career as 
leader of a band of freebooters, and had 
seized the throne of the Safavi dynasty 
on March 20, 1736. The lack of ceremony 
with which the Persian Amba.ssador wa.s 
treated in Delhi gave him an excuse for 
invading Hindustan in 1738. After con- 
quering the Mogul army, which had been 
reinforced by the troops of Sadat, Wazir of 
Oudh, and of Asaf Jah. Nizam of Haidara- 
bad, ho marched into the capital in 1739. 
Strict discipline was preserved among the 
troojis. A report .suddenly spread among 
the Hindus that the Persian king was 
dead ; the inhabitants then threw them- 
selves upon the .soldiers, who had dis- 
pensed throughout the town, and slaugh- 
tered 700. Nadir Shah attempted to 
restore order, but was him.sclf attacked, 
and then commanded a general massacre 
of the inhaliitants. From sunrise to sun- 
set the town was given over to pillage, fire, 
and murder, 30,000 victims falling before 
the Persian thirst for vengeance. All the 
treasures and jewels of the royal treasury, 
including the. jHiacock throne, the pride of 
Delhi, were carried off, the bullion belong- 
ing to the empire, to the higher officiaLs, 
and to private individuals was confiscated, 
and heavy war indemnities were laid ujron 
„ the governors of the provinces. 

wUl***” The sum total of the booty 
pyj which Nadir earned off from 
* Hindustan has been estimated 
at ;f5o,ooo,ooo. Eight years later Nadir 
Shah was murdered, on June 20, 1747 ; his 
kingdom immediately fell into a state of 
disruption. In Afghanistan the power was 
seized by Ahmed Khan Abdali, who styled 
himself Shah Durani, adopting as his own 
the name of his tribe ; he was strongly 
attracted by the rich booty which Nadfr 
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had carried off from Hindustan. In six 
marauding raids between the years 1747 
and 17G1 he devastated the unhappy land 
and its capital. The massacre of Mattra, 
the sacred town of Krishna, which took 
place during the third invasion of Ahmed 
Shah, was a terrible repetition of Nadir’s 
massacre at Delhi; during a festival of 
the inhabitants a detachment of Ahmed’s 
army attacked the throng of harmless 
pilgrims in the defenceless town and 
slaughtered them by thousands. 

In less than a century after the death 
of Shah Jehan the once powerfuT Mogul 
Empire had sunk to the lowest point ol 
misery and weakness ; it would un- 
doubtedly have disappeared altogether 
had not the British become predominant 
in India. Meanwhile, important events 
had taken place in the south during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 
Saho, the grandson of the Mahratta prince 
Sivaji, was relea.sed shortly after the death 
of Aurangzib ; he was — and in this respect 
he became a pattern for the treatment 
of young Indian heirs to the throne — 
wholly e.stranged from the national 
. interests of the Mahrattas. He 
of M * r grown up in a harem under 
_ . “ . the influences of the Mohamme- 
“ danism with which he had Ijeen 
surrounded, and his thoughts and feelings 
were rather Mohammedan than Hindu ; 
his first act as king was to make a pilmm- 
age to the grave of his father’s murderer. 

Previous to the accession of Saho, the 
Mahratta government had been in good 
hands, '^'hen Sambaji had been captured 
and killed, his young son, who was also a 
prisoner, had been declared king ; mean- 
while, the government had been carried on 
by the brother of Sambaji, Raja Ram, 
and after his death by his no le.ss capable 
widow, the kingdom suffering no deteriora- 
tion, notwithstanding the imprisonment 
of the monarch. When, however, Saho 
took up the power in per.son a change 
occurred for the worst. Enervated in body 
and mind, he left all State business to the 
care of his prudent Minister, Balaji 
Wiswanath, officially known as the 
Peshwa ; and it was to the efforts of this 
man that he owed the establishment of his 
position with reference to the Mogul 
kingdom, though he would himself have 
been well content to become a vassal of 
Delhi. The chief work of the Peshwa 
was to reduce to order the whole organisa- 
tion of the Mahratta state with its peculiar 
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military basis. During the reigns of the contract jiropased in 1738. About 
Hussein All and Abdullah he marched the same ]ieriod(i 741-1 743) the Mahrattas 
upon Delhi and procured not only the rejjeatedly advanced north-eastwa cl 
recognition of the sovereignty of the against Bengal, tlic last of these move- 
Mahratta princes but also the formal ments being under the leadership of 
right of levying upon the whole of the Kaghuji Bhonsla ; from this district 
Deccan the Mahratta tax, one-fourth of they e.xtort d the Mahratta tax and the 
the whole state revenue. Thus, under cession of Kattak. a jiart of Ori.s.sa, in 1743, 
Saho, the power practically fell into the _ . Called in by Delhi to bring hdp 
hands of the Peshwa ; and when his iiost revolted Rohillas 

became recognised as hereditary, the new “ in Rohilkand, they completed 

Brahman Mcdiratta dynasty of the Pe.shwas the subjugation of this tribe, 

grew up side by side with, and rapidly and were rewarded with new concessions 
overshadowed, the dynasty of Sivaji. as to tribute ; after the third invasion 

Baji Rao (1720-1740), the .son of Balaji of the Afghan Ahmed Shah, they ijeiic- 
Wiswanath, who united the intellect of trated to the north-west corner of India, 
a Brahman with the energy of a warrior, captured Lahore, and drove the scanty 
raised the Mahratta kingdom to its highest Afghan garrison out of the Punjab. They 
]x)int. He was forced by the prince and liarl now reached the zenith of their jwwer ; 
his adherents to establish the power of wherever the Mogul kingdom had e.xercised 
the constitution upon a territorial basis, dominion during the i>eriod of its pros- 
But he saw that the strength of his people parity, the Mahrattas now interposed upon 
consisted primarily in their military all po.ssibic occasions ; though not the 
organisation ; his country would be more recognised dominant power, they exacted 
]X)werful if its sphere of interest was their tribute almost everywhere, 
marked by no fixed boundaries, and if it They met their match, however, in 
could gradually extend its claims to the Ahmed Shah, The Mahratta general, 
_ . Mahratta tribute over the Sindhia, was defeated, and two-thirds of 

whole of the fallen Mogul his troojw slain, while the army of the 
? * Empire, and even further. In general, Holkar, who succeeded him, was 

B u«nee matters of domestic policy, the shattered. Thereupon, a new and greater 
Peshwa conducted State business entirely army advanced against the Afghans, under 
upon his own responsibility, without con- the cousin of the Peshw'a. The decisive 
suiting the prince, who had become a battle was fought on January 6th, 1761, 
merely nominal ruler. A refusal to pay at Panipat ; the Mahrattas were utterly 
the Mahratta tribute, and the murder of defeated, 200,000 falling in the battle or 
the Mahratta general, Pilaji Gaekwar, in flight, including the general, a son of 
gave Baji Rao the opiiortunity of sulv the Peshw'a, and a number of important 
jugating Gujerat. In 1723 he cajrtured leaders. 

the province of Malwa, and in the negotia- The Peshwa sui-vived this disaster but 
tions with Delhi he secured not only all a short time. 'Flie Mahrattas were obliged 
the country south of the Chamljal, but to withdraw from Hindustan, and never 
also gained the cession of the three most again did the Peshwas recover their former 
sacred towns of the Hindus, Mattra, importance ; the Mahratta kingdom was 
Allahabad, and Benares, When the Mo- now transformed into a loosely united 
gul Emperor raised objections, Baji Rao confederacy. The later successes of this 
advanced to the walls of Delhi in 1737; jjeoph were gained by individual and 
at the beginning of 1738 he forced Asaf . _ almost inde])endent Klahratta 

Jah of Haidarabad, the plenipotentiary princes with the help of Euro- 

of the Grand Mogul, to code all the .j* i)can office's and soldiers. The 

country .south of the Chambal. But policy of Baji Rao had exactly 

before the agreement could be confirmed suited the nature of the Mahratta .state ; 
by Mohammed Shah, the devastating the position of the Prince had sunk to 
invasion of Nadir Shah burst upon the unimportance, and the Peshwa had been 
country, and even the Mahrattas shrank raised to the highest point. At the same 
back in dismay. It was not until after the time, however, individual commanders had 
death of Baji Rao, in 1740, that hi.s sue- tended to become more and more indc- 
cessor, Balaji, the third Peshwa. .secured pendent. The principle of rewarding the 
the formal completion by Delhi in 1743 of chief general with the Mahratta tax levied 
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from a rich province, and thus enabling 
him to keep on foot a CDnsiderable body 
of troops, proved utter!}' destructive of 
the unity of the state ; these commanders 
ultimately became provincial lords sup- 
ported by the troops under their command. 
The independence thus acquired was also 
favoured by internal dissensions within 
. the nominally ruling family 

. . , and by political discord with 
* Haidarabad, Delhi, Dudh, and 
* “ Bengal. Under the third Peshwa, 
Balaji ( 1 740-1 yCii), this iirocess of 
rlisruption had made rapid strides, and 
the landed nobility, which had hitherto 
liccn purposely kept in the background, 
now reasserted itself to the detriment 
af tha body politic. The king's power 
had decreased so much under the influence 
of the Peshwa, that his influence was 
2[radually confined to the provinces of 
Satara and Kholajiur ; so also the actual 
])ower of the Peshwa ultimately coincided 
with the jirovince of Puna. For the 
first tinij under Baji Rao appear various 
Mahratta jjrinces whose ancestors had 
previously held for the most joart 
wholly subordinate positions ; they now 
formed a confederacy, at the head of. 
which the Peshwa was barely tolerated. 
About 1738 Kaghuji Bhonsla, who had led 
the invasions of Bengal and Orissa, was 
recognised as the rival of the Pe.shwa, and 
attained almost complete independence in 
the jTTOvince of Nagpur, which nearly corre- 
sponds to the modern Central Provinces, 
until his death in 1755. Hie general 
.'iindhia, who, though of good family, had 
once iillcd a menial ]iosition under Baji 
Rao, and Rao Holkar, who was originally 
a shcjiherd, became lords of the two 
principalities of Indur and Gwalior, 
formed from the newly won province of 
Malwa. On the north-west th.' Gaekwar 
became chief of the province of Baroda. 
Thus, the once jiowcrful Mahratta king- 
dom had been broken into five gi'cat 
- .. . and several smaller principalitias 
j ‘ “* under the jjurely nominal 
sujjremacy of the Peshwa. On 
■ * “the other liand, the former 
Mogul province of the Deccan, to gain 
which Aurangzib had sacrificed the welfare 
of his kingdom, gradually rose to an inde- 
pendent state of considerable importance. 
In the year 1713, Chin Kilikh Klian, 
better known by his earlier title of Asaf 
Jah, the .son of a Turcoman general in the 
Mogul army, in which he had hiituself been 
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an officer, was sent to the Deccan as 
governor (Nizam ul mulk), but was 
.speedily recalled by the jedous Seiads. 
He then turned to his former province, 
and defeated two armies which were sent 
out against him, and this success was 
speedily followed by the deaths of I-Iu.s.sciii 
and Abdullah. Recalled to Delhi as grand 
wazir by Faroklisir, he found the imperial 
court and the whole body politic in a 
hopeless condition of degeneracy, and he 
immediately resigned. Asaf Jah was dis- 
missed by Farokhsir, with every mark of 
consideration and respect ; but he was 
preceded by mounted massengers to 
Mobariz, who had taken his place as 
governor in the Deccan, with orders to 
depose the viceroy upon his return. 
This intrigue failed utterly. Mobariz was 
defeated in 1724, and Asaf Jah .sent his 
head to Delhi with congratulations on 
the rapid suppression of the “ revolt.” 
To preserve some show of dependence, 
the Nizam repeatedly sent presents to 
the capital, but in reality his independence 
was complete. He was able to maintain 
his position agaiast the Mahrattas ; the 
„. chaut could not be refused, 
““ but he lightened the burden 
Nizam tribute by despatching 

his own officials to collect it, 
and transmit it personally to the Mahrattas. 
While the Mogul kingdom was hurrying 
ever more rapidly to its fall, this province 
ro.se to considerable importance and 
prosperity under A.saf Jah. When the 
Mahrattas made their advance, Mohammed 
Shah appointed the capable Nizam as 
dictator in 1737 ; the weakne.ss of the 
empire, however, was so g.'eat that even 
Asaf Jah was unable to bring help either 
against the Mahrattas or against Nadir 
Shah. In 1741 he returned to his own 
country. On his death in 1748, he left 
behind to his dynasty a flourishing kingdom 
of the .size of Spain. 

In the east, the Carnatic — that is to say, 
the lowland beneath the i>recipices of the 
Ghats — formed one of the states under the 
.sujjremacy of the Nizam, and was governed 
by the Nawab of Arcot. The smaller 
principality of Tanjore to the south of 
Arcot was governed by a d scendant of 
Sivaji, and to the north-west of this 
district Mysore began to develop as an 
independent state. To these must be 
added a number of petty principalities, for 
the most part feudal holdings or independent 
creations of adventurous Naiks or generals. 
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nODERN INDIA 


THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH DOMINION 

BY ARTHUR D. INNES 


'T'HE Persian smote Delhi ; the Afghan 
^ .'■hattered the Mahratta hosts on the 
field where, two hundred years before, young 
Akbar's generals had won Hindustan for 
the Moguls. But the dominion of India 
was destined neither for Persian nor for 
Afghan. Not through the mountain pa.sses, 
as of old, but by tlie new highway of the 
ocean the new invader came — by the 
waters that linked together the East and 
West, which the land-baiTiers held asunder. 
Between the in\’a.sion of Nadir Shah and 
the last gi'Ciit raid of the Durani a new 
conquering Power had suddenly revealed 
itself on the east ; a )X)wei' mightier than 
Mogul or Mahratta, Afghan or Turcoman. 

In spite of the early invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, continuous inter- 
course between India and Europe was 
nevei' established until Va.sco da Gama, 
in 1497-8, showed the Westerns a new 
road 10 reach the semi-mythical lands of 
the EiLst, by sailing round the Co.\k of 
Good Hoju’. The Portuguc.se led the way, 
and maintained their lead for a century. 
In the Indian seas they contested the 
supremacy of the Arabs. Under the great 
Albuquerque they .secured a footing — 
bases of naval operations — at Ormuz, on 
the Persian Gulf, and at Goa, on the west 
coast of the Indian peniasula. Between 
151.5— the year of Albuquer- 
p que’s dcath-and 1580— the. 

lnhdu“ ™ 

* Spain annexed the Portuguese 

crown — Portuguese fleets were .supreme in 
the Indian seas, and though Portugal had 
not taken possession of tcmtorics, she had 
established numerous trading and naval 
stations. She absorbed the European 
trade of the East. Then she was herself 
absorbed by Spain for a time. But S])ain 
\vas already engaged in the early stages 


of her maritime struggle with England : 
the united NethcrlaiicLs. in revolt against 
her dominion, were emerging to take their 
own place as a sea-going, trading, and 
colonising }Hiwer of the first rank. If the 
English, like the Spaniards, gave their 
main attention to the Niw World, still. 
English and Dutch alike resolved to take 
_ . . their share in exploiting the 

re-opened East. On the last 
the .six- 

“* “ tcenth century the British East 
India Company received its charter from 
£liza 1 )elh. Within two years the Dutch 
East India Comjxmy was incorporated. 
When Albuquerque died, the Mogul 
dynasty had not yet come into existence ; 
Akbar was still reigning when the znerchant 
adventurers of England and Holland 
Izegan to take the lion's share in the trade 
which had Iwcn a Portuguese mono]x>Jy. 

For Portugal and S])ain, the oceanic 
commerce was, so to speak, in the pocket 
of the Crown. It was regulated and 
governed with a single eye to the filling 
of the roj'al treasury. For Dutch and 
English it was a sjzeciilation of private 
adventurers, from whom the Government 
was satisfied to receive payment in return 
for privileges granted. The Spanish 
system throttled personal enterprise : the 
English system fostered it. But ]x:r.sunal 
enterprise could not have thought of 
coping with the ]X)wer of the Mogul 
Empire in its most magnificent ])eriod. 
By a tacit accommodation the Dutch com- 
pany turned mainly to the S])icc Islands, 
and the English increasingly towards 
India ; but the English sought .settle- 
ments on the Indian littoral frankly as 
traders with no ulterior political dasigns. 

In 1613 the English were allow d to 
set up their first trading station or factory. 
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under the protection of the native Govern- princess. Bombay was ceded as part of 

ment, at Surat, in what is now the Bombay her dower, and was transferred by the 

Presidency. Seven years later they were Crown to the East India Company. The 

permitted to establish themselves, in very whole transaction was mmed against 

_ ... tentative sort, in Bengal. In Spain and Holland, English commercial 

. 1532 the Portuguese, between rivalry with Holland being at its height, 

whom and the natives there was while both the dead Lord Protector and 

“ ““ no love lost, had a collision the living Charles Stuart favoured alliance 

with the Empire and were wiped out. with France. 

The English, partly owing to the successful In Eastern waters, however, neither 
services rendered by an English surgeon Spain nor Portugal counted materially 

at the ImiH:rial court and also at the vice- any longer, and the conflict of interests 

regal court in Bengal, were granted a tended more and more to restrict England 

.settlement at Hugli, on the mouth of the and Holland to separate spheres. On 

Ganges, and extensive trade privileges, the other hand, the relations between 

In 1639 a southern potentate, not yet a CharlesII. and Imuis XIV. were favourable 

subject of the Moguls, granted them to the development of French enterprise 

similar rights on the Coromandel coast, within th? British area ; and the French 

where their factory of Fort St. George Minister Colbert grasped the idea of French 

( 1 evelo})ed into Madras. The nucleus of colonial and maritime e.xpansion. Hi.s 

each of the three future presidencies was i- v policy gave France a navy 
thus establLshed. A few years later which, until the battle of 

Bombay superseded Surat. It had re- La Hogue, in 1692, showed 

mained hitherto in the hands of the “ ‘ * promise of challenging English 
Portuguese. In the middle of the seven- and Dutch supremacy on the seas ; and 

teenth century Portugal broke free from it created a French East India Company 

Spain ; Charlej IL, immediately after which, during the same period, estab- 

the restoration, married a Portuguese lished itself as firmly as the English at 



THE FIRST SMALL BEGINNING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA 
In lUlU the English were nllowed to set np their fint tnding station or ttetorr at Surat in what Is now the 
Bombay President. In the picture of the station reproduced abm. the figures 1 indicate the chnrchp S, the 
residence and 3| the warehouse* The Illustration Is taaen from the ** voyages" of M”"***^^f* i published in 17"7. 
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FORT ST. GEORGE. WHICH DEVELOPED INTO THE CITY OF MADRAS 
In lOiin n aontbern potentate, not yrt a subject of the Mognis, granted the English trading rights on the Coromandel 
coast, where their factory of Fort St. George was built in Itt-ll, and afterwards developed Into Madraa 


points not far distant from the chief 
English stations. It was in i6qo that 
Hugli was superseded by the new factory 
and fort called Fort William, which 
became a portion of Calcutta. 

In sjiite of the wars between France and 
England — which was merged in Great 
Britain in 1707 — during the reigns of 
William III. and Anne, the French and 
English companies confined themselves 
to commercial rivalries ; and during the 
half-century between i6go and 1740 it 
became increasingly probable that there 
would some day be a struggle a ouirance 
to decide whether French or British 
should hold the field and c.xjiel the com- 
petitor. What did not ])rcscnt itself to the 
minds cither of dircctons or ])o1iticians in 
England or France was that the commercial 
struggle would develop into a contest for 
political ascendancy on Indian territory. 

In fact, so long as the power of the 
Mogul was or .seemed to be a reality, 
political ascendancy was an unattainable 
dream. A shrewd obsen-er 
here and there might ])erccivc 

o t iM C0I0S.SUS was brittle, 

Aieenduey 

with an army of 12,000 men might be done 
again by a European general. After the 
death of Aurangzib, it required les.s 
acuteness to }jerceive that the fabric 
of the empire w'as breaking up into a 
congeries of states, having no homo- 
geneity, which could be dealt with piece- 
meal — to which the ma.\im divide el 


imficra might be applied. But, again, 
the condition of .such a programme for 
ambitious Europeans was that there 
should be no Eurojx'an rival, and, as 
between European rivals, the determining 
. _ . factor would be maritime 

A FKaea guijeriority, 'flic man who did 
perceive these things, and 
delilxsratcly constructed a 
}X>licy of w'hich they were the foundation, 
was not an Englishman, but a Frenchman, 
Unfortunately for him, the fundamental 
facts were not realised in France. The ends 
he had in view w'crc disapproved ; the 
means to obtain them were ignored. Tlic 
eyes of the French Government were turned 
to the European continent. It never 
realLscrl that trans-oceanic a.scendancy 
depends on maritime supremacy ; it never 
realised that political ascendancy in India 
was a rational aim for practical politicians. 

Dupleix toiled and planned ; the 
British did not toil and plan. But all 
that Du]>leix could do was of no avail 
when Briti.sh squadrons controlled Indian 
waters and his victories in India were 
cancelled by British successes in North 
America. His rivals appreciated and 
adopted the methods which his ingenuity 
devised ; he taught them to forge the 
weapons which w'ere to give them the 
prize he had sought to win himself. But 
in 1740 the most audacious prophet 
would hardly have predicted the change 
in the situation which was to develop 
during the succeeding twenty years. 
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For in 1740 nearly the whole of India 
still professed allegiance to the Mogul. 
Nadir Shah had indeed smitten, but after 
smiting had retired. The Mogul’s dominions 
were in the hands of satraps, but these 
had huge armies at their command. A 
_ British and a French comjiany 

, j j.” of traders had some half-dozen 
C ” *e»t nioflcrately fortified stations 
onqvesi remote points of the 

vast peninsula, with a few hundred white 
soldiere scattered among them. Neither 
Britain nor France had any idea of turning 
her energies to conquests in India. In 
1760 the British were masters of Bengal 
and Bihar, masters of the Carnatic, 
dominant at Haidara- 
bad : the French were 
on the verge of losing • 
their last foothold at 
Pondichery; the great 
Mahratta Power was 
on the verge of its huge 
disaster at Panipat. 

How that change 
came about wc shall 
presently trace. Why 
it was jiossiblc wc caii 

P oint out at once. 

rench and British 
strove in the first in- 
stance for mastery over 
each other, not over 
natives ; their strife in 
India was merged in a 
strife all oi'cr the 
world, in which victory 
was determined ])ri- 
marily liy naval pre- 
ponderance. The 
British, dominating the 
French, acquired terri- 
torial jrawer, not by 
challenging and over- 
throwing native states, 
but by supjiorting 
claimants to native thrones in the .south, 
and by heljiing to overthrow in Bengal 
a dynasty which wics the object of a 
great native con.sjiiracy. It was not even 
needful to divide and then conquer; the 
division was there, ready made. If the 
British found a leader with the requisite 
initiative, audacity, and foresight, conquest 
was almost inevitable. 

In 1740 Great Britain, technically at 
peace with France, had entered upon a war 
with the .second Bourbon Power, Spain. 
Sooner or later, it was tolerably certain 
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DUPLEIX, THE FRENCH GOVERNOR 
Francois Duplelx, the French Governor In Iudla» 
was a soldier statesman whose policy would have 
clianf^d the whole course of Indian nlsto^ if bis 
home government had supported him in his ffeslgns. 

the successful .soil 


that she would be at war with the 
sister country of France also. 

The French governor in India, Francois 
Dupleix, promoted in 1741 from Chander- 
nagore to Pondichery, hoped, with the 
expected declaration of war, to find his 
opportunity, in spite of pacific instruc- 
tions from home. With the help of a 
capable naval commander stationed at 
the Mauritius, and the goodwill of the 
Indian potentate most nearly Concerned — 
the Nawab of Arcot, or the Carnatic — he 
would wipe out the English from Southern 
India. Once freed from European rivalry, 
diplomacy and tact should procure for 
the representatives of France an in- 
valuable influence at 
the native courts. Tact 
and diplomacy would 
be supplemented, not, 
indeed, by huge armies, 
but by small forces so 
disciplined, organised, 
and led that they 
would be more than 
a match for ten times 
their number of the 
undisciplined levies at 
the disposal of the 
native princes. The 
white soldiery would 
no doubt be a mere 
handful ; but Duplei.v 
relied on training Indian 
soldiers under European 
discipline with Euro- 
pean commanders to 
a Euroiiean standard 
of efficiency. 

The BritLsh at Madras 
also had it in their minds 
that a war between 
Great Britain and 
France might be turned 
to account on Indian 
but Dupleix, the diplomatist, 
was beforehand with them. When 
war was actually declared in 1744. 
Aiiwar-ud-din, the Nawab of the Carnatic. 
_ . . warned them that no hostilities 
would be permitted. Two years 
hi/piui almost elapsed when La 
Bourdonnais arrived with a 
squadron to help Dupleix. Anwar-ud-din 
declined to interfere ; the French 
attacked and captured Madras. Du])leix 
repudiated the terms of ransom, arranged 
with La Bourdonnais, under which Madras 
had surrendered. La Bourdonnais, insulted 
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and mortified, withdrew, and was almost 
immediately recalled. Until 1782, French 
ships ceased to be a factor in the situa- 
tion. 

Dupleix kept his grip on ^ladras. This 
did not accord with the views of Anwar- 
ud-din, who intended to take possession 
himself. Dupleix defied the Nawab’s 
summons to surrender the town ; the 
Nawab sent 10,000 men to enforce his 
demand. Dupleix's e.\iieriment was put 
to the test. The garrison, some 500 men, 
sallied forth, and scattered the lo.ooo 
in ignominious rout. Reinforcements, 
numbering under 1,000, of whom three- 
fourths were sepo}'s (sipaliis), natives 
drilled and officered by Europeans, re- 


doubtless have had an e.xceedingly 
different result, but it was not renewed. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle had ended 
the war 'between France and England. 
The peace did not deprive Dupleix of his 
. prestige, a valuable asset ; but 

. it roblwd him of the tangible 

^ prize h.‘ had won. Madras, 

BO BBce jjjj. treaty, was restored 

to the British, in cxch.ingc for Louisburg, 
on the St. Lawrence, which had been 
taken from the French during the war. 

France and England might be at peace, 
but French and British in India were 
minded to carry their conflict to a decisive 
conclusion. They found their opportunity 
in the chaos of the native governments. 



PONDICHERY, THE HEADQUARTERS OP FRENCH POWER IN INDIA 
This view of the Governor's Palace at Pondlcheiy Is taken from Laplace’s '* Voyag^e Autour cln Monde,” published in IStfS. 


peated the success. Duplei.\'s military 
theory was converted into a demonstrated 
truth. Dupleix himself at once became a 
recognised power. 

A hundred miles sonthwa"d. however, 
at Fort St. David, the British, under 
Stringer Lawrence, maintained a slublwrn 
„ resistance. In 1748, a British 

f P A squadron appeared and be- 
° B I#' I. sieged Pondichery for seven 

it was compelled to retire, baffled by the 
approach of the monsoons, the gales which 
made it impossible for a fleet to keep the 
sea. The siege only served to raise French 
prestige. Its renewal, next year would 


A double dynastic contc.st .was on the 
tapis. Anwar-ud-din had l^ecn made 
Nawab, or Lieut-Governor of the Carnatic, 
by the superior Nizam, or Viceroy of the 
Deccan, only so lately as 1740. Chanda 
Sahib, representative of the ]xi])ular 
family which had held the nawabship 
before Anwar-ud-din, was ransomed from 
captivity with Mahrattas by Dupleix. 
Being free, Chanda Sahib claimed the 
nawabship, with the supiiorl of Diijileix. 
But the old Nizam him.self also died in 
1748. A .son, Nadir Jang, seized the 
throne ; a grandson, Muzaffar Jang, 
claimed it. The two claimants, supported 
by Dupleix, made common cause against 
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French 
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the two de facto rulers. The latter natu- 
rally appealed for British support; so 
that French and British carried oii their 
strugifle in the character of auxiliaries 
or allies of the native dynastic coin- 
l^etitors. 

Dupleix was pompt ; the British were 
slow. In 1749, it seemed jus if the French 
wore assured of victory all along 
the line. Anwar- ud-din was 
killed ; his son, Mohammed 
Ali, who claimed to succeed 
him, was .shut up in Trichinopoli by 
Chanda Sahib. Nadir Jang, the victim 
of a conspiracy, was assassinated, and 
^luzaffar Jang was acclaimed Nizam. 
The two French candidates appeared 
practically to have won. Tlie fall of 
Muzaffar Jang in a skirmish made no 
difference, since another French nominee, 
Salaliat Jang, took his place. Virtually 
the French general, Bussy, was Nizam. 

Now, however, the tide turned. A 
vigorous governor, Saunders, arrived at 
Madras, who promptly sent all the 
apjiarently available assistance to 
ilohammed Ali a Trichinopoli, and then 
accepted the immense risk of denuding 
^ladras of practically eve y fighting man 
in order 0 effect a diversion. The .scheme 


First Great 
StieeeiB 



THE ROCK AND FORTRESS OF TRICHINOPOLI 
Here Mohammed Ali, son of Anwar-ud-dln, was held by Chanda Sahib In 174 a 

was Robert Clive's, and to him its execu- 
tion was entrusted. Saunders staked all 
on his confidence in the genius of a young 
man of five and twenty who had shown 
distingui.shed courage ai a volunteer, 
but had held no sort of command. Clive's 
plan was to seize the Nawab's capital at 
.-\rcot, and so compel Chanda Sahib to 
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detach a large portion of the force at 
Trichinopoli, to prevent the or anisation 
of hostile forces in the nor hem district. 

The plan proved a triumphant success. 
Clive's force consisted of 200 B itish and 
300 sepoys, with eight officers, of whom 
only two had been in action. The little 
force appared suddenly before Arcot. 
The garrison, seized with panic, fled. 
Clive took possession, and laboured 
strenuously to make the fortifications 
defensible. Also, in a night attack, he 
inflicted heavy losses on the ex-garrison, 
which had reassembled and encamped in 
the neighbourhood. The news alarmed 
Chanda Sahib ; in a short time 10,000 
of his troops were investing Arcot. For 
seven weeks the little garrison maintained 
a desperate resistance ; then the besiegers 
resolved on a grand assault in force. 
By desperate fighting, the assault was 
repulsed. The besiegers began to retire. 
Clive sallied from Arcot, fell upon them, 
_ . , and .shattered them. The 

* amazing exploit fired the 
imagination of the natives. 
Bands of Mahratta and other 
soldiery, which had hitherto held aloof, 
rallied to the standard of so brilliant 
a leader. Before the midsummer of 1752, 
- ; Mohammed Ali vms re- 
- lieved, and Chanda Sahib's 
‘ •• force was in its turn 
teieged and finally com- 
lielled to surrender. 

So long as Dupleix re- 
mained in India, it could 
not be said that there was 
no hope of a French re- 
covery. But his proceed- 
ings, which had involved 
mormons outlay, found no 
avour with the French 
jovemment. In 1754 he 
was recalled, and replaced 
by a governor whose out- 
look was exclusively com- 
mercial. His ablest coad- 
jutor, Bussy, remained, 
indeed, at Haidarabad ; 
but the prestige had passed 
from the French to the British, the natives 
looked upon the latter as the successful 
Power, and it was certain that if a fresh 
conflict should arise the French would be 
beaten unless the Home Government gave 
them a real and energetic support — ^which 
was not promised by its treatment of 
the recalled governor, Dupleix. 
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During the last phase of the Anglo- 
French rivalry in the Carnatic — ^wmch 
we date from the recall of Dupleix in 1754 
— Robert Clive was laying the foundations 
of actual territorial dominion in Bengal, 
where hitherto the French and British 
traders liait alistaineil from hostilities. 


The conflict was renewed. In 1756 Great 
Britain and France again went to war. In 
a very short time British ships were again 
controlling the Indian waters ; no strong 
reinforcement had a chance of reaching 
the Flench. Bussy was occupied in main- 
taining his position at Haidarabad. Cir- 
cumstances to which we shall presently 
,, advert took Clive to Bengal. 

. . The struggle was carried 
ofDupleix.^^ in the Carnatic by the 
ueeesi-r under the leadership 

of Lally, who arrived to conduct 
operations. But his instructions ex- 
pressly forbade him to play Dujileix’s 
game of intriguing with the country 
Powers. An able soldier, he did not 
understand the natives, whom he 
enraged by ignoring religious and social 
ideas which were sacrosanct in their 
C3'c.i ; his own officers were frequently 
on the verge of mutiny. He had no 
resources to fall back on ; the district 
known as the Northern Sarkars was 
ceded to the French by the Nizam, but 
was seized by a British force despatched 
by Clive from Bengal. His military 
operations were twice disconcerted, 
and a victory was snatched from 
him by the appearance of a Briti.sh 
squadron. He summoned Bussy ftxim 
Haidarabad to his aid; the Nizam 
transferred his alliance to the British. 

On January 21st, 1760, the decisive „. ^ „ . ... .. ^ 

. / u.. .. fi' 1 IT- CliTe wu ■ Clark In the lennce of the Eaat India Company, Bnd 

battle was fought at Wandewasli, Eyre opi — •-= ■— 



Coote commanding the British. The 
engagement was between European troo}>s 
almost equ.illy matched in numbers ; large 
native contingents which were present con- 
fined themselves to the role of admiring 
spectators. Coote’s victory was comjilote. 
For another twelve months the French 
struggled on, till their only foothold was 
in Pondichery itself. Then, a year after 
Wandewash, Pondichery, too, was obliged 
to surrender. When the Peace of Paris 
was signed in 1763, nothing was left to 
France in India but trading 
stations dismantled of fortifi- 
cations, and held ufxm terms 
which precluded the main- 
tenance of any effective drilled forces. 
The British were established in the 
peninsula without possibility of a 
European competitor so long as they 
could maintain control of the .sea.s — at 
least, until such time as a European 
Power should be able to extend its 
borders acro.ss Central Asia. 


LORD CLIVE, FOUNDER OF BRITISH INDIA 

India Company, anc 
:enint for arms and 


.. portnuity enabled him to display his ge. . 

administrauon. He is the father of British dominion in India. 


Release of 
French Hold 
Upon India 


Under the dominion of an able Nawab, 
Ali Vardi Khan, Bengal and Bihar, in 
1740, formed another of the great practi- 
cally indcix?ndent satrapies of the empire. 
In 1756 Ali Vardi Khan died. His 
successor w'as a vicious, bloodthirsty, 
and half-crazy youth named Suraj ud 
Daulah. In mere sclf-dcfcncc, the in- 
competent Briti.sh Governor at Fort 
William (Calcutta) wu.s just engaged in 
strengthening his very inefficient fortifica- 
tions. Suraj ud Daulah took offence 
and ordered the British to desist. When 
they protested, he marched an army on 
Calcutta. The Governor and most of the 
British fled. Those who remained at 
their jiost were seized, men and women, 
and packed for the night into a cellar 
w'ith no ventilation but a small grating. 
When the door was opened in the morning, 
of the 147 captives, only 23 were still 
living. Such was the tragedy of the 
notorious Black Hole of Calcutta. 
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News of the declaration of war lietween 
France and England had not arrived 
at Madras when the authorities learned 
the ghastly story of Calcutta. This was 
the intelligence which greeted Clive on 
his return to India after an absence in 
England. Briti-sh warships were at Madras 
under Admiral M'atson. It was re.solved 
forthwith to send an ex]jedition 

* to Bengal to bring the Nawab 

* to book, under the joint com- 

o “**«y fjf Clive, as general, and 

Watson as admiral. In December the 
force entered the Hugh ; in January it 
was in possession of Fort William. The 
Nawab’s garrison collapsed before it. 

Suraj ud Daulah gathered an army ; 

Clive sallied from Fort William and 
scattered it. The Nawab toppled from 
the heights of arrogance to the depths 
of fright. Bui while his tone 
to the English changed, he 
tried siuTcptiliou.sly to invoke 
the aid of the French. Then 
came the news from Euroix: 
that Great Britain and France 
were at war again ; Clive 
swoojied on Chandarnagur ; 

French intervention was 

I^aralysed. 

Still the British had a 
serious problem to face. The 
Nawab of Bengal had been 
humiliated ; but if the c.x- ' 
peditionary force withdrew 

from Bengal at this stage Froiii*'ciiiiii|iM^nrHvn)fiii'*i,ypuniii,'.ioii 
in order to concentrate in °*ulah 

the Carnatic, where a renewal vast districts, of which they 

of the struggle with the B«iyoftiwBi»ckHoieofC«iCTitt». practically enjoyed the re- 

French was certain, there w'ould be no venue. Mir Jaffar would now have 



duly signed, Clive announced to Suraj ud 
Daulah that he was coming to the capital, 
Murshidabad, with his army, to demand 
reparation and .security in respect of British 
grievances. He followed up his despatch 
by advancing with his whole force — .some 
3,000 men, of whom two-thirds were 
.sepoys. The Nawab marched agaiast him. 
with 50,000 men, including fifty French. 
But Mir Jaffar was pledged to desert with 
lialf of them, though no one knew whether 
he would keep his promise when the time 
came. Nevertheless, Clive risked the 
engagement at Plassey. The Nawab’s 
army wa.s scattered like chaff ; Suraj ud 
Daulah fled to Murshidabad, and, while 
attempting to escape in disgui.se, was 
caught and murdered by Mir Jaffar’s son. 
The victor of Plassey made Mir Jaffar 
Nawab ; but no one, least of all the new 
Nawab himself, dreamed of 
supixjsing that he was any- 
thing but a puppet in the 
hands of Clive, who.se arms 
were thenceforth regarded by 
the natives as irresistible. 

The appointment of Mir 

J affar was formally confirmed 
y the Mogul. The Com- 
pany, Clive himself, and 
sundry other officers received 
immense rewards from the 
new Nawab — rewards which 
might have been enormou.s1y 
increased if Clive had spoken 
the word. They were made 
zemindars, or landlords of 


security for Calcutta. The problem was 
simplified when it w'as notified to Clive 
that certain of the Nawab’s Ministers 
were an.xious to dethrone him, and .set 
up in his place the commander-in-chief, 
Jlir Jaffar. The consiiirators invited the 
co-oi)eration of the British. The British 
were willing. Terms were settled between 
the contracting parties ; the principal 
go-between was tricked by an Oriental 
device to which Watson refused to be a 
party — a difficulty which Clive got over 
by forging the admiral's signature. Watson 
accepted the .situation, and Clive always 
maintained that his own action in the 
circumstances was absolutel}' justified, 
though this was the sole occasion in his 
career in which he stooped to fraud. 
The treaty with the conspirators being 


adopted the normal course of oppressive 
and capricious Oriental despots ; but 
Give was his master, and Clive acted as 
the protector of the people. His success 
in this capacity ranks among his most 
remarkable achievements. 

While Clive was in Bengal controlling 
the new administration, the French were 
making their last effort in the Carnatic. 

Despite the obvioasly critical 
“**** “ position on the Ganges, the 
IL , Englishman dared, in 1758, to 
oTcmea despatch to the south the troops 
which, under Colonel Forde, stormed 
Masulipatam, and secured the Northern 
Sarkars for the British instead of the 
Frencli. In 1759 the Wazir of Oudh. 
along with the heir of the Mogul, thought 
to make conquest of Bengal, and besieged 
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Patna. Clive made an e.\traordinary 
forced march to its relief, and the invading 
army melted before the mere terror of 
his name. For reward, he was given his 
jaghir — the quit rents of the district where 
Mir Jaffar had aiqjointed the Company 
as zemindar. 

In the same year, 1750. the Dutch 
ap]icared — and disappeared — as inter- 
veners in Indian affaire. Called in by 
Mir Jaffar. restive under the restraint 
imix>.sed by the British, Dutch shiiis 
entered the Hugh. Their jiroceedings 
were suspicious, but there was no warrant 
for locating them as hastile till they seized 
some English vessels. That was enough 
for Clive ; ■ he had three ships, which 
jjromptly engaged and overcame the 
seven Dutchmen, and he occupied the 
Dutch factory at Chinsurah, and dictated 
terms. The Dutch admitted their own 
aggression, and virtually 
undertook to maintain no 
troops in Bengal. 

In 1760, Clive sailed 
for England, a few days 
after Coote's victory at 
Wandewash. In 17O1 the 
Mahratta Power, which 
was threatening to domi- 
nate the peninsula, met 
with its disastrous check 
at P.anipat, at the hands 
of Ahmed Shah. A year 
later, a new Power arose 
in the south, where 
a IMohammedan soldier, 
known to history as 
Haidar Ali, seized the 
throne of Mysore, and rapidly organised 
an aggressive military state. 

Thus it befell that a com]iany of London 
merchants suddenly found themselves 
effective lords of the whole of the Carnatic 
and of the whole of Bengal — seeing that 
in each of these iTrovincc.s there reigned 
a Nawab who had w'on his throne by 
^ British arms and retained it 

Lords of virtue of their support — 
while the natives accounted 
* them virtually masters of the 
Nizam of Haidarabad also. The meagrely 
paid servantsof atrading concern cannot, in 
the nature of things, be expected suddenly 
to develop the statesmanlike qualities 
necessary for organising government on a 
huge scale under unprecedented conditions, 
especially where unlimited opportunity 
makes the temptation to exploit the new 
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SHAH ALAMGHIR 
Who during the period from 1 
to 17(10 was the titular "Mogul.” 


dominions for their own private ixnsonal 
advantage all but irresistible. When the 
strong restraining hand of Clive was with- 
drawn. there followed in Bengal an evil 
era of extortion and misralc. The prestige 
of British arms, however, suffered nc 
eclijise under the oflkers whom Clive had 
trained. Mir Jaffar was deixiscd for 
failing to meet the financial 
demand.s made on him ; a new 
\awab. 3 Iir (.'asim, was set 
up. Mir Casini jircpared to 
organise resistance, came into armed 
conflict with the British, and had to flee 
to Shujah Daulah, the Nawab or Wazir of 
Oudh, Mir Jaffar was ivinstated, and 
was ])re.scntly sucreeded at his death by 
his .son. The Wazir again projiascd to 
eject the new' Power from Bengal in 1764 ; 
but Clive himself could not have routed 
him more decisively than Hector Munro, 
at the battle of Baksar or 
Buxar, in Octolicr. A few 
months later, Clive himsell 
reappeared in India, with 
full jiowers to deal with the 
maladminist ra tion which had 
arisen in his absence. 

Manifestlv it was impas- 
sible that tfie British should 
continue to evade actual 
responsibility for the govern- 
ment in Bengal ; yet they 
had, in the first ])lace, no 
oflicial status, and, in the 
second, the organisation 
w’hich was adapted for the 
mei'cantile management - ol 
a “factory'' was not 
adapted for the ]>olitical administration 
of a province as large as Franco. Dfficia' 
status Clive obtained by a treaty with 
the titular Mogul, Shah Alamghir, whose 
technical authority was still recognised 
over most of India. The Diwani of Bengal 
and Bihar was conferred on the Comjwny, 
the Diwani meaning in effect the entire 
business of administration. Unrler the 
same treaty the Sarkars were bestowed 
on the British a.s from the Jlogul, instead 
of merely a.s from the Nizam, his titulai 
viceroy in the .south ; and the C.n malic was 
seiJarated from the titular over-lordship 
of the Nizam. 

Meanwhile, Clive reorgani.scd the Com- 
pany's system. The authorised inactice 
by which the Company’s servants were 
permitted to carr,y on jjrivate trading was 
abolished, but the impossibly meagre 
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Salaries which had made private trading 
a necessity were increased. Hitherto no 
one had hesitated to accept the most sub- 
stantial presents in return for services, 
actual or ix)tential ; the custom had been 
developed into an engine of corruption 
and extortion; it was ‘now peremptorily 
forbidden. The army officers were an- 
noyed by finding their extra pay — known 
as “double batta" — cut off. Tliey re- 
signed en bloc. Clive accepted the re- 
signations and arrested the ringleaders. 

Finally, he laid down the lines of foreign 
policy. There was to be no endeavour to 
extend dominion 
— the Company 

had as much on 
its hands as it 
could manage. 

Friendly relations 
were to be main- 
tained with the 
great Mahratta 
rulers; but Oudh 
on the north, and 
Haidarabad in the 
south, were them- 
selves to be main- 
tained as a (heck 
on ' he JIalirattas — 
although, accord- 
ing to all Indian 
precedent, the con- 
querors at Buxar 
were quite entitled 
to take possession 
of Oudh. At the 
beginning of 1767, 

Clive left India 
finally. In liing- 
land he became 
the object of fierce 
obloquy. But the 
House of Com- 
mons, invited to 
condemn him, recorded iiLstcad its seiLse 
of the great ser\ncas he had rendered 
to his country. Later, the man who liad 
won an empire for Great Britain, and had 
ruled in India with a justice and a re- 
straint unprecedented for a hundred years, 
died by his own hand. 

Clive’s reforms were only partially sus- 
tained by the Company’s directors in 
London. Neither private trading nor the 
receiving of presents ceased ; the old 
evils were diminished, but not destroyed ; 
the men at the head of affairs were not 
competent to carry out properly a task 


which would have taxed the highest ad- 
ministrative ability to the uttermost. The 
governing bodies at Madras and Bombay 
muddled their conduct of foreign affairs, 
were weak when they meant to be firm, 
and irritating when they meant to be 
conciliatory. Consequently they failed to 
secure the confidence of the Mahrattas 
or of the Nizam, or of Haidar Ali, either 
in their good faith or in their vigour. In 
Bengal, matters improved when Warren 
Hastings liecamc Governor in 1770. But 
the British Parliament was awalung to a 
sense of its responsibilities. Amid the e.xcitc- 
ment of Middlesex 
elections and ol 
recalcitrant colon- 
ists in America, 
Lord North found 
time to devise a 
Regulating Act for 
the better govern- 
ment of Inclia. As 
an experiment in 
constitution - 
making, it was 
sufficiently inade- 
quate ; but it was 
a clum.sy move in 
the right direction. 
It meant that 
Great Britain was 
Ixicoming aware 
that in the long 
run the nation, nor 
a company, would 
be accountable for 
the welfare of the 
newly acquired 
territories. The 
ox|ieriment lasted 
for deven years 
—years during 
which the British 
Empire was being 
rent in twain, and for a short time Britain's 
place among the nations was at stake. 
But for one man, who triumphed in spite of 
the exiieriment, her position in India must 
have been lost. But the Regulating Act 
had one fortunate feature — it nominated 
Warren Hastings as Governor-General of 
the Company’s Indian territories, though 
it hampered him desperately by nominat- 
ing at the same time a council with the 
wiU and the power to thwart him at every 
turn, and an independent judiciary, whose 
legal theories were quite unintelligible to 
tlm native population of the country. 

i:6t 
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WARREN HASTINGS 

This great English administrator laid India and the Empire 
nnder bis debt. In spite of the opposition of his council, bis 
policy in directing Indian affairs was brilliantly successful. 
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To understand the course of events tlie Mahrattas. He appealed to the 
during the rule of Warren Hastings, we British to aid him in bringing them into 
must begin by marking out the years in subjection, to forestall a combined attack 
which he held real control, and noting the of Rohillas and Mahrattas upon Oudh. 
bearing on Indian affairs of occurrences He backed, the appeal by promise of a 
elsewhere. In 1773, Hastings became very substantial reward for assistance. 
Governor of Bengal. In 1774, North’s The maintenance of Oudh as a buffer 
Regulating Act came into force. Hastings between Bengal and the Mahrattas was a 
DifT ult Governor General, and principle of policy laid down by Clive. 

Task of Members of Council Hastings gave the assistance ; the Com- 

U .. and the new judges came to pany received the reward. Hastings had 
* India. From the c-nd of 1774 omitted to make conditions as to the 

till 1777, Hastings was overruled by an conduct of the campaign ; and the 

antagonistic majority in the Council. From Wazir’s troops behaved in the usual 
1777 to 1783 Hastings was dominant. Oriental fashion, in spite of the i>rotests 

After 1783 he was again seriously ham- of British officers. The action of Hastings 

pered by opponents effectively counten- . in the matter did not interfere with his 
anced liy the directors at home. From Being appointed 'Governor-General. 

^775 fo 1782, Great Britain was engaged Already complications were arising in 
in the war with Ihe American colonies, a new quarter. The recognised head of the 

In 177S, France ; in 1770, Sjiain ; and in Mahratta confederacy was the Peshwa, a 

1780, Holland were added to her enemies ; hereditary Minister, or “ Mayor of the 
and until 1783. when Rodney crushed the palace,” . at Puna. The Gaekwar at 

French licet in the West Indies, she was Baroda, “^Holkar at Indur, Sindhia at 

by no means supreme on the seas. There- Gwalior, and- the Bhonsla at Nagpur, 
fore, Hastings had to secure the British were the other princes of importance, 
in India in a position newly won, under The dekth of the Peshwa led to a dis- 
unprecedented conditions, against the . . puted succession ; the Bombay 

rivalry of great native Powers, entirely out , Government gave its active sup- 

of his own resources without support from "‘•P’***. port to one of the candidates, 
England, under ijcriietual pre.ssurc from «ee«»itott or Ragonath Rao. 

the directors for money when he was in In 1773 it made a treaty with him, though 
need of every available penny. And all the ]X)wer to do so was vested in the 
this for some years, in the face of a cabal Governor-General, not in the Governor of 
in his Council which had both the will and Bombay. Policy, however, demanded 
the power habitually at once to thwart that Bombay should be supported from 
his policy and to attack him ix:r.sonally. Calcutta ; whereas the antagonistic cabal 

E.xpcTiencc has taught us that when a in the Council negotiated with the Regency 
higher and a lower civilisation are in con- which had cstablLshcd itself as the de facto 
tact, the more advanced race will act wisely government at Puna. Sindhia, Holkar, 
in ])er.sistcntly maintaining its own i thical and the rest, took or changed sides as 
standards. When the great Indian e.\j)eri- suited them. When at last Hastings got 
ment began, it was Ijclieved that cxixidi- the upper hand at Calcutta, he renewed 
ency might on occasion justify a ]W)licy not the treaty with Ragoba, and prepared to 
openly admissible as between Eurojiean send an expedition across India to support 
peoples, but in ])erfect accordance with him. Bombay, in a huixy to show its 
the Oriental rules of the game. An ex- own vigour, tried to strike without 
Duplicity occurred while Hastings waiting, and met with disaster. The 

Versus Governor of effect was fortunately minimised by the 

Honesty ^^^ngal. On the north-west brilliant o]}erations and rapid movements 
of Oudh lay Rohilkhand, of the Bengal e.\peditionary force, 
a district occupied mainly by a peace- Meanwhile, at Madras, successive 
ful Hindu jxipulation, over whom, governors had been giving umbrage both 
within the last half century, an Afghan to the Nizam and to Haidar Ali. The 
tribe of Mohammedan hill-men, known Nizam was meditating an anti-British 
as the Rohillas, had established their confederacy. When France declared war 
domination. The Oudh wazir coveted against Great Britain in 1778, Haidar 
Rohilkhand, and he had reason to believe found fresh cause of offence in the British 
that the Rohillas were intriguing with seizure of the French port of Mahe, which 
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was in Mj'sore territory. In 1780, the 
N'izam, Haidar, and the leading Mahrattas 
came to terms among them.sclves ; the 
British seemed to have their hands full 
with the Mahratta business in the Bombay 
quarter. Haidar Ali .suddenly fell on the 
Carnatic, sweeping it with fire and sword. 
The blunderers at Madras were quite un- 
prepared, and their 


forces were either cut 
up or driven behind 
fortifications. Briti.sh 
prestige was re- 
covered, however, by 
a brilliant diveision 
in the North Mah- 
ratta territory, where 
the fortress of 
Gwalior, sup]X)sed to 
be impregnable, was 
captured by a daring 
surprise. The Mah- 
rattas became di- 
vided in mind, and 
the ne.xt year found 
them holding back 
(rom the contest. 









supremacy : and Tipjni would by himself 
have been unable to maintain a successful 
struggle. Now, however. Hastings was 
again fettered by op])osition at home ; 
and the Madras Government made peace 
with ]Hjsore on their own account, on 
terms which almast appeared to have been 
dictated by a victorious foe. For the 
successful phases of 
the whole struggle, 
the credit belongs to 
Warren Ha.stings ; for 
its unsucce.ssful phases 
the discredit rests 
with the Calcutta 
cabal, and the Bom- 
bay and Madras 
As a 

- . while 

(ireat Britain had 
■''■•As been w'aging a war 
. all over the world, in 
which .she acquired 
nothing and lost half 
a continent, Warren 
Hastings had suc- 
ceeded in maintain- 


Before the end of haidar ah, an enemy of the British '"K . lx).sition in 
I78I) Byre Cuote, eommauder of the Myaore eriny had initial luccess India, nOt Only Un- 
the victor of Wandc- BritUih. hut waadefeateShy sir Eyre Cootc. impaired, but, Oil the 

wa.sh, was in command in the Carnatic, whole, strengthened, even in the south 
and had thrice routed the armies of and west, as well as in Bengal and Oudh. 

It is in con- 


Haidar Ali. In 
1782, the posi- 
tion of the 
British was again 
made c.xtremely 
lierilous by the 
aiijx'aranee i n 
Indian seas oi 
the French Ad- 
miral Suffren. 
who iiroved him- 
self, on the 
whole, rather 
more than a 
match for the 
English Admiral 
Hughes. But, 
most o p p o r - 
timely, the very 
able Haidar Ali died ; and though his 
son Tippu Sahib carried on the war, 
the other native Powers fell away from 
him. The French fleet was neutralised 
by the peace of Versailles, and would 
probably in any case have been paralysed 
very shortly, as Rodney’s victory in the 
West Indies had restored British Naval 



nection with his 
administration in 
Bengal and Oudh 
that Hastings has 
been so fre- 
ijuently held up 
to obloquy — with 
what degree of 
justice in the 
Rohilla affair, the 
reader will have 
judged already. 
On his assuming 
the Governorship 
of Bengal, it be- 
came the first 


THE MAHRATTA FORTRESS OF GWALIOR 
This Mahratta stroiiglioM,su|^sed to be Impregnable, was, in 1780 , r>f rTnut 

captured by the British, uiiderGcnsral Fopham, by a daring surprise. i'U-''UU.S.S Ol ndSl- 

ings to organise 
the collection of revenue and the ad- 
ministration of justice. It was not 
]X)ssible to adopt measures which were 
more than tentative. The establish- 
ment of English district magistrates 
laid the basis of future organisation in 
the one field ; in the other, a definite 
working .system was .set up, pending a 
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fresh assessment of the land from which 
the revenue was drawn. 

This material improvement was followed 
by the arrival of the three new members 
of the Council from England, who, forming 
a majority, proceeded so far as possible to 
reverse all the Ciovemor-General’s arrange- 
ments. Of this period, the most striking 
_ . event was the affair of Nanda 

Kumar, or Nuncomar, a Brah- 
K man who, having a grudge 

against Hastings, brought 
sundry charges against him on evidence 
which was probably forged. The Council 
took Nuncomar's part ; but a native who, 
in his turn, had a grudge against Nun- 
comar, brought a irerfectly independent 
charge of forgery against him. The case 
was fairly tried before the newly con- 
stituted High Court. Nuncomar was 
proved guilty, and was executed. It is 
practically certain that Hastings had 
nothing to do with the matter, but the 
removal of his accuser was so exceedingly 
o|ij)ortune for him that the world has 
generally attributed the whole business to 
a conspiracy between Hastings, the Chief 
Justice, and a useful native. 

When the successive deaths of two of 
the op]X)sition cabal gave Hastinp control, 
he established that board for the exami- 
nation of land tenures and for re-as.scs.s- 
ment which formed a part of his scheme 
of reorganisation which had recently been 
reversed. Also he initiated the system of 
" sul)sidiary alliances ” which was to be 
a leading fcatuie of the rule of Lord 
Wellesley; arranging by treaty to main- 
tain the army iii Oudh under British con- 
trol for the supiJort of the Wazir out of 
revenues to be drawn from districts ceded 
by the Wazir to the Company for that 
pur])0.se. Further, he got rid of the most 
unworkable feature of the Regulating Act. 
The judges were indejiendent of the 
Administration, recognised no superior 
authority but the Crown in England, and 
. claimed to e.xercise jurisdic- 
f " *** lion over the Council and the 
, Governor-General. ThcExeai- 
^ five found itself paralysed. In 
order to bring the Executive and Judiciary 
into harmonious relations, Hastings pro- 
]X)sed to establish at Calcutta a court of 
appeal from the district courts, and to 
appoint the Chief Justice head of this 
court, as a servant of the Company, with 
extensive .super\'Lsory jxiwers over the 
system. Nothing but a compromise could 
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possibly have removed the deadlock, and 
the comprom'se arrived at proved effective. 
This affair, like t.iat of Nuncomar, has been 
treated as if it attached some extraordi- 
nary discredit to the Chief Justice, Sir 
Elijah Impey ; with singularly little reason. 

It remains to note the two matters 
which, along with the Rohilla war and 
the execution of Nuncomar, have been 
used — and with little more justification— 
for the vilification of the great Governor- 
General. First was that of the Oudli 
Begums. When Shujah Daulah, Wazir 
of Oudh, died, the Begums, or Royal 
ladie-s, claimed that he had left most of his 
treasure to them personally. The Calcutta 
Council, in opposition to Hastings, main- 
tained their claim as against the succeeding 
W’'azir, Asaf ud Daulah. The latter, with 
his treasury thus depleted, naturally found 
himself unable to meet his obligations to 
the British. When Hastings got the upper 
hand, the Wazir declared his sincere desire 
to k^p the promises made, but pointed 
out that the British, instead of helping 
him, were deliberately making it impos- 
.sible. The Begums would not surrender 
. „ . . the treasure, nor could he 

recover it from them without 
" British assistance. The VVazir 
had the better claim, but the 
British were pledged to the Begums. On 
the other hand, these ladies had certainly 
been fostering antagonism to the British, 
who, it was argued, were thereby released 
from any obligations to them. Hastings, 
in dire need of money, was not difficult 
. to satisfy as to the proofs, and gp're Asaf 
ud Daulah active aid in reco\ering the 
property — a process carried out, as in the 
case of the Rohilla war, in accordance with 
Oriental rather than Western ideas of 
permissible severity. 

There remains the affair of Cheyt Singh, 
Raja of Benares. In the course of various 
transactions with Oudh, this province was 
handed over to the British — that is, the 
Company, instead of the Oudh Wazir, 
became the over-lord of the Raja, who was 
under normal circumstances liable for a 
normal tribute or rent, and for further 
contribution in time of war. It was a 
matter of course that such vassal princes 
submitted to their over-lords precisely so 
long as they thought resistance or evasion 
would be dangerous. In 1778 and the 
following years, under pressure of the ware 
with the Mahrattas and with Haidar Ali, 
Hastings made heavy demands for. extra 
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contributions. Chcyt Singh began to evade 
payment, probably under the impression 
that the power of the British was tottering 
and that he would be able to get free. 
Hastings declared him recalcitrant — in 
which he was probably quite correct — im- 
posed a very heavy fine by way of jicnalty, 
and came with a small escort to Benares to 
enforce his demand. Benares rose in .siiji- 
I.xjrt of the liaja, and cut up the sejxiys. The 
district, however, was brought into subjec- 
tion promptly enough, Cheyt Singh was de- 
posed, and a new Raja reigned at Benares. 
In 1784 North’s Regulating Act wa.s 


supci'scded l>y Pitt's India .Act, which intro- 
duced a new system. Warren Hastings 
returned to lingland in 1785. Personal 
animosities, party e.\igeiicies, and an 
honest misapprehension both of what he 
had done and the conditions under which 
he had done it, led to his imiicachment ; 
and, although seven years later he was 
fully acquitted on every count, it is only 
in recent years that his character has 
l)cgun to be ix'instated in the eyes of the 
public. But when he left India in 1785 
at least the Province of Bengal recognised 
him as the best ruler it had known. 
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MBMORIAL OP THE TRAGEDY OF THE •* BLACK HOLE OP CALCUTTA" 

The view illustrates the Writers' Buildingr in Calcutta at the end of the eighteenth century and the monn- 
ment» surmounted by an obelisk, which was erected to commemorate the victims of Suraj ud Dauiah. 














THE EXPANSION OF BRITISH DOMINION 


THE retirement of \\'anvn Hastings was 
immediately followed by the inangii- 
ration of the new British governmental 
sj'stcm, which lasted, with slight modi- 
fication, till 1S5S, a period dtiring which 
the whole of India came tinder British 
siijTremacy, though large prirtions were 
not, and still arc not, under direct 
British rule. It will he convenient, there- 
fore, to take a survey of the jKisitiim of 
the various Indian Powers in 17S5. 

At Delhi abode the Mogul, the iihantom 
of an em])cror. Westward of Delhi lie 
Sirhind and Rajinitana, peo])lcd chietlyby 
high-caste Rajiiuts or by Sikhs ; westward 
again is the great Indus basin, comin ising 
.Sindh and the Punjab. Throughout the.se 
districts there c-sisted no ixiwerful state 
until the rise of Ranjit Singh at Lahore, 
when the nineteenth century began. 
Eastward, the (langes basiii wtis in effect 
divided between ()udli tind Bengal, the 
latter under direct British rule, the former 
under practical British 
control. The whole of 
the eastern coastal terri- 
tory, with slight excep- 
tion, from Ganges mouth 
to the extreme south of 
the peninsula — Ori.ssa, 

the Sarkars, the Carnatic 
— was Brili.sh, though a 
nominal soven-ignty w:is 
still e.xercised by the 
Nawab of Arcot. West 
of the British line comes 
first the great group of 
Mahratta states, domina- 
ting the rest of the 
lieninsula, with the ex- 
ception of Tijjpu Sahib's 
sultanate of Mysore, the 
Nizam’s dominions, and 
the small British district 
of Bombay. Of the 
Mahratta grou})s, there 
were five chiefs: on the south — west of 
the Nizam — the Peshwa at Puna, the 
nominal head of the whole ; in the north 
at Gwalior, dominating Delhi, the Sindhia 
dynasty ; between Sindhia and the Peshwa, 
from west to east, the Gackwar at Baroda, 


Holkar at Indur, and the Bhonsla at 
Nagpur, enclosing the Nizam on the. north. 
South of the N'izam ami west of the 
Briti.sh was Mysore. 

Tims the militant Powers were Mj'.sorc, 
the Nizam, and the Mahratta confederacy 
Of those, the Nizam was not strong enough 
to cope single-handed with either Mysore 
or a Mahratta combination. The Mah- 
rattas, overwlu-lmingly stroirg in com- 
bination, could not reh' on each other 
for mutual support, jfysore luid been 
organi.sed as a militaiy' state by a military 
adventurer, the father of the reigning 
sultan, and the hostility of its ruler to the 
British was ingrained. The fourth militant 
Power w:us the British. Not one of the ruling 
dynasties had l)ecn in i'os.session for more 
limn three-quarters of a century. The 
lujumlaries of every state or jtrovince 
expanded or contracted from decade to 
decade. From the time when Clive left 
India to the time when Mornington landed 
it was the intention of 
the British Government 
to work on Euroix;an 
princij)Ics, to avoid ex- 
tension of territory, and 
to iweserve the balance 
between thenative states. 
But such a conception 
was foreign to the native 
mind. Consequently, 
Cornwallis found himself, 
with great reluctance, 
forced to act in a man- 
ner very little le.ss aggres- 
sive than Mornington, 
who had no reluctance 
wliatcver about it. 

To meet such condi- 
tions, a strong central 
government was required 
within the Briti.sh terri- 
tories. In times when 
twelve months mighi 
easily elaiJse between the sending of a 
des]>atch from Calcutta and the receipt 
of the reply it was manifestly nece.ssary 
for Calcutta to be free to act on its 
'own rc-spoasibility, subject only to very 
general instructions from home. It was 
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MARQUESS WELLESLEY 
WhOi as Lord Morningtoiii rendered distin* 
gnialied service when Governor-General, ]7ft8- 
180.»i and checked the efforti of TIppu Sahib 
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manifest also that the governing body 
must not be one with divided powers 
which could be paralysed by internal 
disagreements. Further, the dominion 
had been acquired by the East India 
Company, consistently with its charter, 
, so that the claims and re- 
L* sponsibilities of three parties 

Gove'rnmJIU** to be adjusted-the 
Government on the spot, the 
Sovereign at Westminster, and the Com- 
pany. The adjustment was effected by 
Pitt’s India Act in 1784. Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras were each to liave its 
own Governor, Commander-in-Chief, and 
Council, of two additional members, but 
Bengal was suineme over the others. Its 
Governor was Governor-General ; if one 
member of his Council supported him he 
could take his own way; on emergency 
he could act independently of his Council. 
The general rule was adopted — to be set 
aside 01113' in one instance before the end 
of the East India Company — that the 
Governor - General him- 
self should be a man 
of European c.\jiericnce, 
while his Council should 
be Indian exiierts. Tlie 
responsibility acccjitcd by 
the Directors and by the 
Home Governincnt con- 
sisted in their selection of 
a Governor-General, in 
their la3'ing down the 
general lines of policy, 
with the consequent 
necessity for the Indian 
Government to justify 
itself if it deserted the 
lines laid down, and in 
their exercise of patron- 
age. As between Com- 
pany and Parliament, a 



marquess CORNWALLIS 


office having been discharged in the 
interval by Sir John Maepherson, an 
experienced Indian official. 

We shall find it convenient to defer our 
account of the British Administration 
and its development, and to proceed here 
with the story of the relations between the 
British Raj and the native Powers, down 
to the Victorian period. 

At the moment when Cornwallis reached 
India, the aggressive Moslem fanaticism, 
and the generally arrogant attitude of 
Tippu Sahib — elated by the peace recently 
accepted by Madras — caused the Puna 
Moile Mahrattas and the Nizam to 
.‘.JJL dread his activities more than 
n-asTi, those of the British. The astute 
“ Madhoji Sindhia of Gwalior 
had already come to the conclusion that 
unless very exceptional circumstanc&s arose 
it would be wise to maintain friendly 
relations with the British. His main object 
w^ to secure a personal ascendancy 
within the Mahratta confederacy and on 
the north and west. 
Sindhia’s attitude, on the 
whole, decided that of 
Nagpur and Indur, while 
Baroda was not aggres- 
sive. Cornwallis, in 
thorough accord, a priori, 
with the policy of non- 
intervention favoured at 
home, found it unneces- 
sary to do more in the 
south than reorganise 
military arrangements so 
as to ensure that, if 
necessary, he could inter- 
vene with effect. Tippu, 
not being anxious to unite 
the Mahrattas, the Nizam, 
and the British against 
himself, comix).sed his 


„ ,, , - - — , comix).sed 

i Q.rlicllTlCnln.ry Hocirci of He subdued Tippu Subib and did g^od work Qiinrnils with tho two 
rnnirril wnu *» eoinin«nder in India. Appointed to India ^ wiyi mi. 

v-oniioi wa.sisiai«i!,iieo — again m isus. he died «oonatter w* arrival, former; and for .some 

rhangmg with changes of time Cornwallis was free 

Jlinistry— which had a general power to occupy himself with administrative ro- 


of siiiicrvising, if it thought fit[ and 
ovciTuling fill! ap])ointmcnts made, the 
despatches sent, and the policy laid down 
by the Company. The new system 
was inaugurated by the selection of a 
Governor-General whose sound sense and 
military capacity had been thoroughly 
tested, whose integrity was unimpeachable, 
and whose fearless independence was 
absolutely secure. Lord Cornwallis 
reached India in 1786, the functions of his 
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foms. Cornwallis was well aware that 
Tippu was onl3' waiting his opportunity to 
attempt the overthrow of the British; 
but the circumstances which forced on 
the collision were curious. When the 
Nizam had made his peace with Tippu, 
the Governor-General — ^in accordance with 
instructions from home — invited him, in 
1788, to carry out the terms of a treaty 
made twenty years before, and to complete 
the cession of a district known as the 





CORNWALLIS RECEIVING THE SONS OF TtPPU SAHIB AS HOSTAGES OP PEACE 

The result of tlie victories of LordComweUU &Kaiiist Tippu Sahib was a peace by which much territm was ceded, and 
Tippu’a sons were banded over to the British as hostages for the peaceful behaviour of their fatheri the Sultao of Mysore. 

Ganlur Sarkare. The Nizam replied by able to iwrfcct his arranutments, to brinR 

inviting the British to give effect to another Tippu to bay almost at the gates of his 

clause in that treaty and aid him in the capital, Scringapalam, and to force him to 

recovery of certain other districts which submission, which involved, as a necessity 

had been appropriated by Haidar Ali. of Oriental warfare, the cession of nearly 

Cornwallis, while declining to commit half Mj'sorc. Of tlie ceded districts, 

_ himself, was unable in his Cornwallis retained only about one-third, 

ofT*** wholly to repudiate the transferring the rest to his nominal 

obligation. Ti])pu concluded allies, the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 

that a combined attack was But those he retained wei-e of strategical 

imminent, and forestalled it by himself imjmrtance. There was no other way of 
attacking a Briti-sh protectorate. Travail- materially curtailing Tippu’s jiowcr of 

core ; and thus war began. aggression in the future ; to have left 

The Nizam and Puna professedly sup- his territories intact would have been a 

ported the Briti.sh, to whom, however, direct incitement for him to seek a fresh 

both intended to leave the hard work. opportunity for attack, and for the Nizam 

The camjiaign of 1790 was ineffective, and the Mahrattas to transfer their alliance 

partly owing to the culpable neglect of to him. There is no manner of doubt 

the Madras Governor. In 1791, Cornwallis that Cornwallis would have 

himself took the field. He cajitured “ ‘ ““ avoided extending the British 
Bangalur, whereupon the Nizam’s troojjs 2 , *.”" * territories if it had been jiossible, 
joined him. Supplies ran short, and *"* ^ or that both the Comjiany 

Cornwallis had to fall back. Then the and the Government in London were 

Mahrattas appeared — ^not to assist in the anxious not to ex])and, but to concentrate, 

campaign, but to ask for funds. The But Cornwallis saw that there wits no 

final effect was to stultify the scheme of choice, and London ratified his judgment, 

the year’s operations. Before the follo\ving We defer the discussion of the large 
spring, however, the Governor-General was administrative measures which marked his 

X2()g 
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rule. In 1793 he retired, at the moment 
when the French Republic had just de- 
clared war upon England — a war which 
was to last, with two intervals of a few 
months, till 1815, affecting in no small 
degree the policy of the successors of 
Cornwallis and of the native 
Effect of Powers. This, however, does 
uropeen become conspicuous, as 

*” concerns the British, during the 
rule of the next Govemor-Genei^, Sir John 
Shore, who, later, became Lord Teign- 
mouth. Between Warren Hastings and 
John Lawrence — for a period, that is, of 
nearly eighty years — Shore was the only 
Governor-General appointed with an 
exclusively Indian record. He was. an 
official of great capacity, an excellent 
counsellor, as Cornwallis knew by ex- 
lieriencc ; but usually lacking in the vigour 
and decision of character which the 
circumstances demanded in the ruler of 
British India. 

Hence, Shore’s anxiety to maintain an 
attitude of non-interference threatened to 
bring about a serious crisis in Southern 
India. With Cornwallis, the great ]irin- 
ciple had been to keep the peace between 


the southern Powers ; with Shore, it was 
to avoid entanglement in their tjuarrels. 
The Mahrattas took immediate ad- 
vantage of the situation to attack 
the Nizam and to wrest territory from 
him. 

The Nizam was aggrier’ed, because a 
firm attitude on Shore’s part would have 
protected him ; he felt himself deserted, 
and began to organise his troops under 
the command of French ofl&cers, while 
both the Mahrattas and Tippu formed the 
hasty conclusion that the British power 
was on the verge of collapsing. It was 
fortunate for the British that the Mahratta 
states and dynasties were plunged, by a 
scries of deaths, into a state of factions 
and rivalries which effectively prevented 
concerted aggression. The great Madhoj; 
Sindhia died ; it was some years befon 
, . the new Sindhia, Daulat Rao, 
p“ “ secured ascendancy ; and the 
, same thing happened with the 

“ *”* new Peshwa, Baji Rao, at 
Puna. The same lack of firmness shook the 
prestige of the Governor-General in 
Bengal itself, where there was for a 
moment a real danger that the arnv 



CAPTURE OF BANGALUR AND DEATH OF COLONEL MOORHOUSE 


When Cornwallla reached India he found a state of unrest that demanded strong aeUon : and he took the field aealnsl 
Tippu Sahib, soon capturing Bangalur, the Mysore capital One of the chief inSdents in the assuit is depicted- above 
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THE EMBASSY OP A NATIVE RULER TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
Tlia paintlflff by Zoffany, from which our lUuatration is taken, represents tlie pron«st of a great embassy from the 
Waslr of Otidh to Calcutta, proceeding by way of Patna, to meet Lord CornwaUTs, the Governor-General, In 17BS. 

would seize control of the Government, the Allahabnd territory. Shore arranged 

The British Raj was upheld partly by matteVs himself, remaining unprotected 

white troops of the King’s Army, partly at Lucknow, the Oudh capital, in the midst 

by sepoy regiments forming the Company’s of a ])0])iilalion which seemed on the verge 

army. There was intense jealousy botwetn of a violent outbreak ; refusing, though in 

the officers of these two branches, and also hourly risk of his life, to call up British 

between the Company's military officers troops, .since to do .so might have pre- 

and their civil officers. The two military cipitated a sanguinary struggle. His 

Alt A branches united to formulate coolness and courage won the day. 

ij..*”® * common demands, which Saadat Ali wa.s established on the throne 

Dominion would have resulted in a of Oudh without bloodshed. Critics oi 

military domination. It was British methods in India are apt to forget 

evident that a much stronger man than that if in such a case Shore had alistained 

Shore, who in effect surrendered to the from insisting on British control, the 

mutineers, was required to cojie with the British would in a few years’ time in- 
situation, and Lord Mornington was evitably have been compelled to annex 

appointed to replace him. Nevertheless, Oudh altogether. 

in one field Shore had displayed a firmness Lord Mornington, elder brother of 
and a personal courage which went far Arthur Wellesley afterwards Duke of 

to counterbalance his failures. In the Wellington, initiated a new era in Indian 

dependent State of Oudh misgovernment _ policy. Hitherto the British 

was rampant. On the death of the aim had been to maintain a 

Nawab, a reputed son, ^^'azir Ali, sue- "j * „ balance of power among the 

needed him, with every intention of «»» » e potentates, after the 

following in his predecessor’s footste)is. Europeanmodel. But the theory of balanced 

But when it was ascertained that Wazir jwwcrs was altogether foreign to native 

Ali’s title was bad, the British Govern- conceptions. From time immemorial India 

ment refused to recognise him, and gave has wen a field in which rival thrones 

its support to the late Nawab’s brother strove for supremacy, until the Moguls 

— on terms recognising the British right had achieved a general sovereignty, which 

of control. A British force was to lie exercised some check over the aggrewivs 

maintained by a subsidy, secured by tendencies of individual principalities. 
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for the preservation of any modicum of 
general security and order, it was neces- 
sary that some power should be recognised 
as paramount ; <ind the Mogul sovereignty 
had. now for a long lime been the merest 
fiction. The balancing scheme would not 
serve as a substitute. If, then, the re- 
establishment of a ])aramoiint Power 
was a necessity, it was clear 
Need for i.nough that, in the intei-cst 
iheBritis Indian pojjulation in 

llio British, llie ascendancy must 1)0 
secured not to a native Power, but to the 
British. For the British themselves it was 
es.sential tliat no Power other than their 
own should he paramount. The necessity 
was accentuated by the state of affairs in 
Eiiro])e, where Bonaparte was now the 
leading figure. No one yet knew what 
his ])recise designs might be. But he had 
proved himself unmistakably the first 
of living geni-rals : and though Britain 


had proved herself the strongest of the 
naval powers, her actual supremacy on the 
seas was by no means secured in lyqy. 

Only fifteen years before a French 
admiral in Indian waters had almost 
enabled My.sore to overthrow the British in 
the Carnatic. Half the native Powera now 
had armies organised by French officers, 
“and were hoping for French aid to free 
them from the British incubus ; and, in 
fact, Bonaparte meant the recovery ol 
French ascendancy in India to jilay its 
part in his scheme of an Asiatic dominion 
as a means to the subjugation pf Europe. 
To the French menace was added at the 
moment an alanii lest the Mohammedan 
ruler at Kabul, Zeman Shah, who was 
supposed to be e.vtremely jiowerful, 
.should make alliance with the zealot 
Tippu in Mysore and aim at re-establishing 
a great Mohammedan dominion in India. 

Momington then, who was thoroughly 
conversant with Indian affairs, arrived at 
Calcutta, with the inten- 
tion of making the British 
paramount. He had 
hardly landed when jiroof 
came that Tippu Sahib 
was intriguing with the 
French at Mauritius. 
Momington made imme- 
diate preparation for a 
duel with Tippu, in case 
it should prove necessary. 
For the moment, the 
Mahrattas were too much 
taken up with their 
internal feuds to be 
dangerous. The Gover- 
nor-General turned at 
once on the Nizam, and 
jire.ssed upon him the 
immediate dismissal of 
the French corps organ- 
ised in Shore’s time, and 
the substitution of a 
British contingent — since 
the Nizam knew that he 
could hardly stand alone 
with the Mahrattas on 
one side of him and 
Tippu on the other. The 
Nizam accepted the situa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, negotiations 
were on foot with 
Mjrsore. But as the 
British demands involved 
terms which would deprive 



SIR DAVID BAIRD DISCOVERING THE BODY OP TIPPU SAHIB 
Tippu S.iliib, the " Tiger of Myiore,” tried by intrieue and arms to crush British 
power in India, but was killed in the assault upon SerinEapatam on May 4, 17U9. 
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ASSAULT UPON SERINGAPATAM, WHERE TIPPU MADE HIS LAST STAND 
The stormuis: end capture of Seringapatam. the capital of Mjiore, in 17DA, ended the iioatilitiei and machinationa 
of ita Suitan, Tippu Sahib, a dangeroua enemp of Britiah aupremacy in India, He waa killed in the final aaaault. 


lippu of French assistance in any shape, of establishing British supremacy by 

and would make him as dependent as refusing recognition to claimants who 

the Nizam on the British, Tippu would would not accept his terms — which in 

make no agreement. He continued his effect transferred entire ix>liticai and 

intrigues, in spite of reports of French administrative control to the British ; 

reverses in Fgypt, where Nelson annihi* an arrangement di.splea.sing to the 

lated the ^Icditerranean fleet at the dynasties, but indubitably of immen.se 

Battle of the Nile. In the early spring advantage to the ^xipulation. Oudh was 

of 1799, the British advance on treated in even more high-handed fashion, 

*,r Mysore began. In April, Tippu the Nawab being required to dismiss most 
Sahib**" Scringapatam ; of his own army, and greatly increase the 

“ ‘ in May the defences were British contingent, ceding for their main- 

stormed, and the Sultan was killed in the tcnance a belt of ijrovinces — known from 

fight. Momington restored the old Hindu this time as the North-West Provinces — 

dynasty — which had lieen dethroned forty which enclosed the entire frontier of 

years before by Haidar Ali — under British Oudh. Wellesley — the conquest of Mysore 

jirotection, and with greatly reduced had brought the Governor-General his 

territories. Of the lands of which Mysore marquisate — now found himself face to 

was shorn, a portion was offered to the face with the Jlahrattas, the only Power 

Mahrattas on terms which they rejected. . which really had in it the pos- 

■Another portion was bestowed on the “ sibilities of challenging the 
Nizam, and promptly ceded back to the Briti.sh for supremacy in India. 

British as security for the maintenance The three chiefs who had rc- 

of the British contingent at Haidarabad. cently succeeded — Daulat Kao Sindhiu, 

The practical result was that more than Jeswant Rao Holkar, and Baji Kao 

half of Tippu’s dominion was brought Peshwa — occupied in a struggle between 

under direct British government, and the themselves for ascendancy, had made no 

rest under British protection. attack on the British. But they had been 

Disputed successions in minor districts, equally resolute in refusing overtures for 

but notably in the Carnatic, enabled the subsidiary alliances which would have 

Governor-General to carry on the business brought them under Wellesley’s control. 
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In 1802, however, the Peshw'a suffered a 
grave defeat from Holkar. Seeing hLs 
chance of supremacy vanish, he thought 
it better to seek British protection, like the 
Nizam, than to be wiped out by Holkar; 
and he accepted Wellesley’s terms. Now, it 
was admitted in theory that the Peshwa 
was the head of the Mahrattas. If, then, 
the great confedei'acy ac- 
MaLrattM knowledged Baji Rao’s 

Accept BntiaK ^Vell 4 ley, they 

Suzerainty ^yould be formally admit- 

ting British paramountcy. Baji Rao had 
hardly Ixicn re-established at Puna under 
the jcgis of the British when he began to 
repent. Hence, in Augu.st, 1803, the dis- 
a]>ix>intcd Holkar standing aside, the atti- 
tude of Sindhia and the fourth chief, the 
Bhonslaof Nagpur, forced 
the British to a virtual de- 
claration of war. Sindhia 
and the Bhonsla acted in 
conjunction in the north 
of the Deccan. North, 
in the neighljourhood of 
Gwalior, Sindhia’s own 
main army was set in 
motion, under cemmand 
of the French officers, 
whose dismissal Wellesley 
had failed to procure. 

The campaigns were not 
jirolonged. In the Deccan, 

Arthur Wellesley routed 
Sindhia and the Bhonsla 
at the bloody battle of 
Assaye, in September, 
losing one-third of his ' — 



men. Two months later 


whom it appeared that Welle.dey was 
plunging into a' reckless and very dangerous 
course of aggression in open defiance of 
instructions ; and in 1805 the great 
Governor-General found himself super- 
seded, while Holkar was still in arms. 

Since the time of Clive there have been 
two Governors-General, and only two, 
whose policy was controlled by the firm 
conviction that Britain ought not to let 
slip any legitimate opportunity for bringing 
fresh territories in India under her direct 
control. Yet scarcely one escaped the 
necessity of adding something to the 
Company's dominion. Failure to extend 
active protection to an ally, failure to 
answer defiance by chastisement, omission 
to demand cession of territory as the re- 
ward of victory — eacli 
and all of these were 
invariably and univer- 
sally regarded by native 
Powers as marks not of 
moderation or magnani- 
mity, but of weakness, 
inviting fresh defiance, 
which, in its turn, in- 
volved a heavier penalty 
than would have sufficed 
in the first instance. The 
most pacific d-iclarations 
have only led the way 
to annexations ; hence, 
neither the Indian poten- 
tates on the borders of 
the British dominion, nor 
European critics, have 
ever been able to divest 
themsdves of the convic- 


•‘THE TIGER OP MYSORE" 

Tippu Ssbib, tbe son of Haidar All, carried on 
he repeated his success i><»tiiiMe*ngaiMt the British, and, atone time, tion that denials ofaggres- 

threatened to kUI the East India Company. ^ 

at Ai gaon and betw cen sive intention have been 


these two victories Lake shattered Sindhia’s 
northern army at Laswari. By the end 
of the year both the chiefs submitted, 
accepted the British suzerainty, dismissed 
their French officers, and ceded extensive 
districts to the British, portions of which 
were transfcrrcd to the Nizam. 

Holkar, however, now bethought him- 
self of offering an independent resistance. 
I'he remarkable success of his tactics 
at the outset created a panic, and dmost 
set the whole body of the Mahrattas in 
motion again; but despite opening dis- 
asters, the tide turned in a few months, 
and British superiority was asserted 
with sufficient effect to prevent any general 
rising. Nevertheless, enough had been 
done to alarm the home authorities, to 
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merely cxi>rcssionsof systematic hypocrisy. 

In the cases of Wellesley and Dalhousie, 
there is no room for the charge of hypo- 
erfey — ^unless the argument that British 
domination is best for the native popula- 
tion be regarded as hypocritical. For 
_ neither of those two expanders 

of empire ever made the 
SrEmprre slightest pretence tliat their 
annexations were made with 
reluctance ; they hailed opportunities. 
Lord Hastings also accepted them with- 
out regret. But there was probably 
no other Governor-General who would 
not have preferred to be able to say 
at the end of his tenure of office that 
he had added no fresh territories to the 
British dominion in India. 
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Yet the impossibility of standing still 
was immediately exemplified on Welles- 
ley’s departure. His place was taken by 
the veteran Cornwalli.s, who would soon 
have found, as he had found befoie, that 
facts were too strong for theories, and 
would doubtless have displayed the same 
common-sense as before in dealing with 
. _ them. But the old chief died 
V , before he had realised the situa- 
Leaieaey George Barlow held 

“ ^ the reins of office ad interim 
till the new Governor-General should be 
appointed. Tire theory of non-intervention 
was given full play. Tlie terms of Welles- 
ley’s treaty with Sindhia were modified 
in favour of the latter ; Holkar was forced 
to sue for peace, and got it on terms 
of which he had never dreamed. The 
British declined to intervene for the 


the treaty of Tilsit. Nelson had broken 
the French naval power at the Nile in 
lygS, and shattered it at Trafalgar in 
1805. All that it was now capable of was 
to raid British commerce from its station 
at Mauritius. But a union of France and 
Russia threatened an overland advance 
against India. Hence negotiations with 
the intervening Power of Pemia, which 
Wellesley had inaugurated, were renewed, 
and an attempt was made to establish 
friendly relations with the ruler of Afghani- 
stan at Kabul, with little effective result 
in either case. The matter ceased tc 
be urgent, as friendship cooled belwec:i 
Napoleon and the Tsar. 

Within India. Minto found occupation in 
reducing to tolerable order the district 
of Bandelkhand, on the south of the 
Jumna, which the Peshwa had transferri'd 



^ *'eARI, ^ MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS 

The first Earl of Minto was GoTernor-Geiieral of India dnringr 18U7- i:i ; he made many frontier treaties* and succui 
crowned his administration. The tenth Earl and first Marquesiof Dalhoiisie was Governor-General during IRI7-5(^ and 
added Lower Burma to British dominions. The first Marquess of Hastings was matle Governor-General of Bengal and 
Commander-in-Chicf of India in 1H1:I ; his victories and diplomacy extendeirBritish dominions, and he founded Singapore'. 


protection of the States of Kaj])ufana 
against Mahratta aggression ; bands of 
Mohammedans and Hindu mercemu'ies 
were allowed to accumulate in Holkar’.s 
territories under the names of Patlians 
or Pindarls — freebooting hordes, who rav- 
aged and robbed unchecked ; Kaj])utana 
was filled with anarchy. Before a decade 
was passed, the Mahrattas were ])rcpar- 
ing to make another bid for ascendancy 
as against the British. 

In 1807, Barlow’s acting appointment 
was closed by the arrival of Lord Minto, 
whose rule was signalised by the ca])turc 
of Mauritius from the French and of Java 
from the Dutch, nominally the allies and 
actually the subjects of Napoleon. The 
moment of Minto’s appearance in India 
was also that of the rapprochement between 
Napoleon and the Tsar which issued in 


to the British in exchange for some 
ti-rritory in the Deccan. But Ix^yond this 
it was iHjcoming clear that the theory of 
non-intervention was breaking down. 
Hitherto the whole of the north-west — 
roughly, everything west of the Jumna 
and the Chambal above their junction — 
liad stood outside British interference 
, Recently one of the Sikh chiefs. 
Pu**Bb bingh, hiid established 

Power s'lpremacy at Lahore, 

and constructed a very jrower- 
ful military monarchy in the Punjab. He 
now sought to extend his rule eastwards 
over the Sikh princiiialities of Sirhind 
between the Satlej and the J umna. These 
Cis-Satlej Sikhs a])pealed to British [irotec- 
tion. Diplomatic relations were conse- 
quently opened with the Punjab, wImjsc 
very astute monarch was quick to realise 
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Lord 

Minto'i 

Policy 


tliat British friendship was much more 
desirable than British hostility. He re- 
signed his Cis-Satlej claims under protrat, 
and on a promise that within the Punjab 
there should be no interference. The 
loyalty of the Punjab ally, as well as that 
of the Sirhind protectorate, remained 
unbroken till 1845. Finally, 

Holkar having died, the activi- 
ties of the Pathan chief, Amir 
Khan, became so exceedingly 
aggressive that Minto was obliged to 
threaten intervention on behalf of Nagpur, 
which Amir Khan was endeavouring to 
master. Tlie threat drove the Pathan 
adventurer back to Indur, and the struggle 
with the Pathans and Pindaris was deferred 
for Alinto’s successor to carry through. 

Minto’s jx)licy created 
a somewhat inexplicable 
uneasiness at home, and 
in 1813 he was replaced 
liy Lord IMoira, after- 
wards Marquess of Has- 
ting, a ])olitician and 
soldier of considerable 
ex[K‘rience, who was 
already nearly sixty. He 
went to India looking 
upon Wellesley’s policy 
as pernicious and dan- 
gerous. Very soon he 
became his great prede- 
cessor’s disci])lc. In 
plain terms, he found 
a vigorous anti-British 
aggression afoot on every 

side ; and he recognised ranjit singh 

that the British must LSho™Hl''w.?iSi^tta"a&r'iriBoS establishing ascendancy 
either be paramount or he mad* m with the Ecri of Minto, by means of subsidiary 

* ww. . and cha Bntiah aftarvarriB ■unnnr+Mri mm. 4%, ji • • 

alliances — that is, of 



perfection. Only one British column, 
commanded by Ochterlony, on the west 
of the extended frontier, met with any 
success. The rest met with repulses of 
varying severity, despite the very small 
forces of the Nepalese. Every antagonistic 
or potentially antagonistic force in India 
was on the alert at once, and preparing 
either to strike at the British or to strike 
into the turmoil which would be occasioned 
by their overthrow. But Moira was prom])t 
and energetic ; the hostile Powers, lacking 
organisation, did not declare themselves 
at once. Time was given for Ochterlony to 
turn the tide in Nepal. Skilfully led, the 
British overwhelmed tlie valiant foe. 
Territory, of course, was ceded, but the 
terms were honourable to both parties, 
and, on the one hand, 
established a lasting 
amity between the 
British and the inde- 
pendent Nepal State, 
while, on the other, the 
new territories supplied 
the British with some of 
the finest regiments in 
their service. Moreover, 
the immediate effect was 
to damp completely the 
ardour of the disaffected 
princes. 

Moira, thenceforth to 
be known as Marquess of 
Hastings, had by this 
time thoroughly adopted 
for himself Wellesley’s 
fundamental idea of 


cease to coiird. His choice ““ “»■ 

between the alternatives was not in doubt. 

The first move came from a new quarter. 

North of the Ganges, in Oudh, lie the rich 
lands known as the Terai. Beyond the 
Terai are the mountains of Nepal, occupied 
liy the Ghurka highlanders, soldiers un- 
surpassed, hardy, daring, staunch, though 
small of stature and few in number. The 
Ghurkas were dissatisfied with their moun- 
tains, and began to lay claim to the Terai. 

Hastings required them to retire, and sent 
troops to occupy the districts. The Ghurkas 
replied by themselves occupying them. 

Tliere was no alternative to war. 

Tlie opening campaign was more disas- 
trous than usual. Neither officers nor men 
had any experience of hill-f^hting, which 
the stout little Ghurkas understood to 
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maintaining under treaty in the native 
states, in return for a subsidy which 
might or might not be secured by a 
cession of territory, a force which should 
at once protect the prince and the state 
from native aggression, or from revolt, 
and practically ensure British control. At 
A Stro auspicious moment for him, 

P llc°"* vigorous George Canning 
vl.JL.ji became President of the Board 
of ControLin London, so that 
his measures were not hampered. Further, 
the outrages of which the hordes of 
Pathans and Pindaris were guilty — ^with 
the undoubted connivance of Indur and 
Gwalior — ^made British activity not merely 
plausible but absolutely imperative. 
The death of the Nagpur Bhonsla in 
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1816 induced his successor to accept that 
subsidiary alliance which the dead prince 
had resolutely declined. But mischief 
was obviously brewing among the three 
greater Mahratta principalities of the 
west. In 1817, the British movement, 
primarily for the suppression of the 
Pindaris, began. Hastings had avoided 
the common mistake ; he had a huge 
force organised, to take the field at several 
lK>ints simultaneously. By the.se dis- 
l)ositions, Sindhia was paralj'sed for hostile 
action, as was Indur. The Peshwa and 
the Bhonsla each attempted to capture 
y. the British “Residents” and 
ijour tyjg escorts at Puna and 

p"“*‘ Nagpur ; each was brilliantly 
“* foiled. Tliereafter, the con- 
verging British forces were far too strong 
to meet with any serious resistance. All 
the Mahratta chiefs, except the Peshwa, 
came to terms, as did Amir Khan himself, 
by the beginning of 1818; the Peshwa, too, 
was forced to surrender before long ; 
nothing was left but the capture of some 
isolated garrisons, the last of which fell in 
1819. At Kirki (Puna), Sitabaldi (Nagpur), 
and near Sirur, there were characteristic 
engagements in which small British bodies 
repulsed an apparently overwhelming 
enemy. But (or the most part, this war 



SIKH ARMOUR AND WEAPONS 



SIKH WARRIOR TRIBESMEN 


was one in which the British forces were 
palpably too powerful to be faced in the 
field. Beginning as a war in the simple 
interest of public order, for the suppre.ssion 
of brigandage on a huge .scale, it oeveloped 
into the overthrow of the Mahratta Con- 
federacy, every one of whose chiefs, 
e.\cept Sindhia and the Gaekwar had 
attacked the British ; while conclusive 
proof was forthcoming that -Sindhia was 
hand-in-glove with the enemy, and was 
restrained only by the paralysing British 
column which held him under surveillance. 
It could not, then, be said that the terms 
imposed were harsh. As concerned Sindhia,' 
the British did little more than assert the 
right from which Barlow had debarred 
them, of extending protection to Raj- 
putana. The Blion.sla was deposed and 
replaced by a minor, till whose majority 
ft t British took over the acl- 

Overthrowof n^inji-tration. Holkar acceiited 
_ * a subsidiary alliance. The 

Peshwa's territories, on the 
other hand, were annexed, and his office 
abolished, while he himself was allowed to 
retire to British territory on a handsome 
pension ; and the small state of Sattara 
was cut out of his dominion, and bestowed 
on the heir of the house of Sivaji. 

Hastings had been allowed to follow 
out his policy ; when the work was done, 
the Directors were, as usual, pained by 
the great outlay it had involved, and 
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alarmed at the responsibilities imposed 
on the Company by the accession of 
territory. In India, sundry ruling houses 
had been discomposed, a marauding swarm 
of brigands dis])ersed, some thousands of 
soldiers deprived of opportunities for loot, 
protection extended to a number of minor 
chiefs, and an unjjrecedented security 
•n. IV 1. bestowed on vast populations, 
f L these 

JL things was in effect censured 

as mgs superseded, though not in 

foim. Nevertheless, liLs successor. Lord 
Amherst (182.3). was as little able as his 
predecessors to abstain from expansion. 
Ilaslings had brought the whole Indian 
]ieninsula into the compass of British 
ascendancy, except for the Indus basin, 
which ivmained independent. While 
Ranjit Singh ruled at Lahore there was 
no danger of troubles in that quarter. 
Hut Amherst was assailed on a new side. 
Across the great Hay of Bengal, the ruler 
of Burma thought ht to throw down the 
gage to the British. 

In Hie course of the last thirty years 
Burma had suffered from an illu.sory 
belief in its own overwhelming power 
and tlie feebleness of the British, chiefly 
because the latter, while giving an asylum 
to Burmese subjects, had not resented the 
menaces of the monarch at Ava by force 
of arms. The latter had, in the time of 


Lord Hastings, gone so far as to demand 
the " restoration ” of Lower Bengal, as 
though it had been a Burmese province. 
Now, the Burme.se took possession of an 
island off Chittagong, which the British 
claimed as their owm. Amherst turned 
out the Burmese force, and warned 
Bunna that the limit of Briti.sh forbear- 
ance had been reached. Burma replied 
by, in effect, announcing an invasion. 
Whereupon Amherst declared war. 

The weary campaigns of the first 
Burmase War demand brief relation. In 
1824, an army was sent over .sea which 
occujjied Rangoon. There it remained 
inactive, owing to deficient supplias. In 
December the Burmese were driven from 
their entrenchments before Rangoon. As 
the next .spring advanced, the British 
advanced up the Irawaddi as far as 
_. Prome. Then they were 
stopped by rains. A .second 
^rmete expedition through Arakan 
was also checked by rains and 
by disease. It was not till the beginning 
of 1826 that the Burmese king was forced 
to come to terms, paying a substantial 
indemnity, and ceding the districts of 
Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim— to the 
great satisfaction of the inhabitants, who 
had no love for their Burmese rulers. 

The prolongation of the Burma War— 
which ought to have been carried through 
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in six months, whereas it occu]iied two 
years — again gave occasion for a small 
native state in the heart of India to make 
an experiment in ignoring.British authority. 
This was Bhartpur, whose main fortress 
had successfully defied the assmilt of 
Lord Lake in 
1S05, and was 
supposed to 
be impregnable. 

Blunders and 
m ) sunder- 
standings be- 
tween Och- 
t e iT o n y , the 
commandant in 
the north - west, 
and the Gover- 
nor-General, 
encouraged the 
reviving impres- 
sion of British 



home was strong to prevent inter%'cntion 
in the internal affairs of native states. 
It was the time of the Reform movement 
m England, and reformers in all countries 
are slow to believe that the principles 
applicable under the conditions with 
which they are 
familiar arc not 
equally valid 
under conditions 
with which they 
are unfamiliar. 
Non-inter- 
vention was 
carried to ex- 
tremes, with the 
result that in 
the Gwalior 
State the army 
acquired a dan- 
gerous predomi- 


, ^ . LORD METCALFE AND LORD WILLIAM BBNTINCK 

weakness. Cut The first Baron Metcalfe was provisional Govemor^General ofOudil mis* 
urlinn 1835-6; his abilities lay in civil administration. Lord 

wnen Aletcalte wuilam Bantinek wai Goraiior-Geoeril from 1S28 to 18 . 15 , and government WJS 
was sent to'* "Ctml >* having aupprauad snttea, infanticide and dncolty. allowed tO reach 


replace Ochterlony, he recognised the 
necessity for as.scrting British strength. 
Amhemt yielded to Metcalle’.s oinnion, 
and placed trooi» at his dis)X>sal. Tlic 
defiance of Bhartpur was met by an 
Engineers' attack on the " impregnable ” 
fort which proved completely .succe.ssful. 
The brief excitement which had liegun to 
stir the native mind was promptly allayed. 
The fall of Bhartpur seemed conclusive 
proof of irre.sistible power. 

It was not till after 1840 that the 
British again had to resort to arms to 
quell an Indian foe, or to emphasise tlie 
reality of their ascendancy by requiring 
further cessions of territory. The period 
of e.xpan.sion was clo.sed by the Bnnne.se 
War, which lay altogether out.side of India 
itself. The next period of c.xpansion wa.s 
inaugurated by intervention in another 
state beyond the borders of India. Tlie 
period from 1826 to 1839 was occupied 
. almost entirely with nrganisa- 

Y , tion and reconstruction in the 
p‘aee " dominions directly subject to the 
*“* British, and in those wherein 
the minority of a prince placed adminis- 
tration temporarily in the hands of the 
British. For what was done during those 
years, and notably under the rule of 
Lord William Bentinck, much credit is due 
to the Government. It is open to question, 
however, whether Government was equally 
wi.se in its inaction. The pre.s.surc from 


Britiah 
Sjrilem 
in India 


such a pitch that even the authorities 
in London began to fear that annc.xation 
might be forced U|X)n them. 

Bentinck succeeded Amherst in 1828, 
and retired hiimclf in 1835. Even his 
rule was not wholly devoid of additions 
to the British dominion, since the two 
minor .states of Kurg in the south, and 
Kachar on the north-east, were 
annexed — but by their own ex- 
prcs.sed desire. After a year, 
during which the very able 
Governor of the North-west Provinces, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, held the Governor- 
Gencra]shi]> aJ iiilcritn. Lord Auckland 
was sent out. Before we proceed to the 
record of his tenure of office we shall 
turn to examine the other aspect of the 
great Briti.sh exficriment in India — the 
conduct of administration by Westerns 
among Orientals. 

The coiLstitution of the Government laid 
down for the British dominions in India 
by the India Act of 1784 remained in 
force, with .some modifications, until 1R58. 
The ruler of British India was the Governor- 
General in council. The only limitation 
to his power lay in the twp facts, that he 
was removable at the will of a supreme 
body in England, and that he might 
be severely called to account if he trans- 
gressed their instructions ; he need not 
obey, but if he did not he must be prepared 
to justify his di.sol3ediencq. He disobeyed 
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at his own peril. His council could help 
him, and might hamper him, but could 
never actually thwart him. The supreme 
powers in London were responsible for 
appointing to the post a capable man, 
and one whose views, at the outset at 
least, were in harmony with their own. 
That responsibility was shared between the 

_ ...... nation, as represented by the 

R.»po«..b.l.ty 

for Indian directors of the East 

Government Company-the Com- 

pany being the subordinate of the two. 
The instructions issued to the Governor- 
General, which he could disobey only at his 
peril, were laid down on the initiative or 
with the sanction of the Board of Control. 

The Governor-General was usually, but 
not alwaj'.s, a person whose actual know- 
ledge of the East was at .secondhand ; 
who was. however, vensed in the business 
of administration, diplomacy, or war — 
jiossibly of all three ; while his advisers 
on the Council were Indian experts. At 
home, the tendency of directors to sub- 
ordinate political to commercial considera- 
tions was increasingly counteracted by 
the trained politicians on the Board of 
Control. The most noteworthy changes 
in the .system took jdace on the renewal 
of the Company’s charter in 1833, when 
certain ix)wers which had been left to 
the Governors-in-Council of the minor 
presidencies were transferred to the central 
or supreme Government in Bengal. 

On the acquisition of fresh territories, 
those which lay in Northern or Central 
India were normally joined to the Bengal 
Presidency ; those on the west of the 
Nizam’s dominions, to Bombay ; those 
on the south and east, to Madras. With 
the. extension of dominion, those territories 
which had been in touch with the British 
were usually brought under the same 
system of government as the first jrresi- 
dencies to which they w'cre attached ; 
those which lay further afield were asually 
Treatment non-regulation pro- 

o/lAw ” vinces, and were controlled 
Territory somewhat different lines, 

their governors being allowed 
a larger latitude. As the ascendancy was 
established, a British Resident or Agent 
was appointed to the court of each state, 
whose functions were partly ambassadorial, 
partly advisory, while his advice might on 
occasion be of a peremptory character: 
The ascendancy, as we have seen, was 
usually supported by the maintenance of 
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a considerable " contingent ” or .sepoy 
force, under British officers, who further 
protected the native Government against 
either disturbance from within or aggres- 
sion from without, while restraining it 
from becoming aggressive itself. 

The British power, then, was maintained 
by the three Company’s armies in the 
three presidencies, composed not quite 
exclusively of native regiments under 
British officers, natives holding only non- 
commissioned appointments. In the 
Bengal army, these natives, it is to be 
noted, were mainly high-caste Hindus, 
either Brahmans or Rajputs, with a strong 
admixture of Mussulmans, who adhered 
to the Mogul traditions, while the Hindus 
were specially sensitive about all matters 
which touched their caste. The Bombay 
and Madras armies, recruited from districts 
where few of the population belonged to 
the higher castes, were much less sensitive 
— ^facts which bore fruit in the time of the 
Mutiny. Besides the Company’s armies, 
there were a certain number of King’s 
troojjs or white regiments of the Regular 
_ Army serving in India in rota- 
Fi bliu officers of the Com- 

Foree** P®®y’s armies were the servants 
• of the Company; the two main 
branches of the ordinary administra- 
tion — magisterial and revenue work— 
were in the hands of the Company's 
civil service. But in the non-rcgulalion 
provinces the highest posts were often in 
the hands of soldiers, who were also 
extensively employed in what is known in 
India as " political ” work, a term applied 
generally to the business of foreign, diplo- 
matic, and quasi-diplomatic affairs. 

In general, the aim of government 
was not to imjmse upon the natives 
European customs or laws, except where 
Europeans were concerned, but to system- 
atise the existing indigenous laws and 
customs, so far as they were ascertainable, 
and to apply them in accordance with 
native sentiment, except where they were 
palpably productive of serious evils. 

Now, the great bulk of the revenue was 
derived from land, and the history of the 
land settlements illustrates the honest, if 
not always perfectly successful, efforts of 
the British Government to regulate 
matters with justice. The beginning was 
made in Bengal, as being the first territory 
under direct British government. Here 
the issue of the attempt was the “ Per- 
manent Settlement ” of Cornwallis. The 
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measures taken by Warren Hastings had 
been avowedly of a temporary character, 
pending a full investigation of the s^'stein 
of land tenure. Lack of exjjerience, 
coupled \vith Western preconceptions, 
which British commissioners naturally 
read into the conditions they found, led 
Cornwallis somewhat astray. 

The Ifoguls and their Nawabs had 
farmed out the di.stricts to revenue officers, 
whose bu-sinass it was to collect the amount 
of revenue at which the district was 
asse.ssed. Frimaril}’, these zemindars be- 
came landlords, in so far as the money 
they collected might be termed rent. 
They were the receivers of rent from the 
cultivator, and they might collect a great 


pi’ovemeiits in cultivation. On this theory, 
the great object was to encourage the 
zemindar to improve cultivation by giving 
him security of tenure. Tlie districts were 
assessed, the amounts the zemindars 
were to jsay wet;c fixed in permanence, 
and their full iiro]iriet:iry rights were 
confirmed to them and to their heirs. 
By degrees, however, the true relation 
of the zemindars to the soil became 
ap|>arcnt. In the South of India they 
had never aetjuired the same outward 
likeness of landed ]>ro])rietors as in Bengal. 
Tile investigations conducted there in 
connection with the territories annexed 
after the Mysore wars led to the conclu- 
sion that the actual ]H'asantry were the 



DURBAR OF THE RULER OF THE MAHRATTA STATES AT PUNA 
The Peshwe at Puna was the nominal head of the five Mahratta chiefs. His support of the British action ag:aliist 
Tlppu Sahib was secured by treaty in 1 and Uie ceremoiual attenfUn^ the ratification of the treaty Is deplrtcd above. 


deal more than ever reached the Treasury. 
Tliey Had no legal security of tenure or of 
succession to a zemindari, but if they paid 
what was expected, and lichaved them- 
selves, they were not likely to be dis- 
Iiossessed, and their sons were normally 
appointed to succeed them. It may lie 
remarked that they were usually Hindus, 
;hc Mohammedans seeking rather mili- 
tary employment. Sundry of the. great 
zemindars had received the title of raja. 
With western analogies in their minds, 
the British regarded the zemindars as 
landlords, proprietors of the soil, like the 
landed gentry in England, with tlic 
peasantry as their tenants, as the persons 
who would reap most benefit from im- 
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true ])roj>rietors, or else the “ village 
communities," of which they were 
members. Hence, the land settlement in 
the south was for the most ]iart made on 
the basis of the direct jiayment of the rent 
or land tax by the ryol or peasant cultivator 
to the Government, without intervention 
of any zemindar. The jicasant got his 
fair rent, fixity of tenure, and right of 
transfer, subject to his payment of the 
Government claim. Here, however, the 
Bengal error of making the assessment 
permanent, was avoided. The valuation, 
subject to certain modificatioas, was 
extended over a term of years long enough 
to give the cultivator .security that he 
would get full benefit for all imitrovemcnts ; 
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but after the term of years, the valuation of the State, and the gradual creation of a 
was to be revised. system of irrigation by canals, to cope 

A third form of land settlement was with the recurrence of droughts and 

necessary in the provinces of the Upper famines which periodically devastated the 

Ganges. Here ‘a large proportion of the whole peninsula. 

inhabitants belonged to Rajput clans. Participating in the character of both 
In the old days, the chief of the dan had classes of reform was the control established 

often been looked upon as the proprietor over the primitive pre-Aryan races of 

of the ..soil, and under the certain hiU-districts. Hall among the 

, * Mogul Government these chiefs, Mers of Merwara, and Outram among the 
or talukdars, had . frequently Bhils of Kandesh, won among these 

ues ion appointed to collect the peoples — ^who had never been brought into 

revenue for their districts, like the real subjection either by Mohammedan or 

zemindars of Lower Bengal, as far as Mahratta conquerors — a personal ascend- 

government was concerned, but with a ancy, which gave them an extraordinary 

much closer approximation to the position influence, where hitherto both coercion 

of Engli-sh or Scottish landowners. But and conciliation had failed. In both 

besides the talukdars with traditional cases the wild folk learned to look njjon 

rights, there was much of the land which the Englishmen with an overmastering 

had undoubtedly been held by peasant admiration and trust which led them to an 

cultivators and village communities. In unprecedented docility ; so that they were 

these regions the " "nioma-sonian ” settle- taught for the first time in their history 

ment was a very careful attempt to adjust to desire peace and order among them- 

the .several claims of talukdars, ryots, and selves, to give up savageries which had 

village communities, to be regarded as the held sway from time immemorial, and to 

true jirojirietors under Government. Some develop themselves into a well-conductcd, 

authorities are of opinion that the ideas if decidedly primitive, agricultural folk, 

then current in England led in this case _ Of very much the same cha- 

to the claims of talukdars being unduly racter were the proceedings of 

overridden in favour of peasant proprie- Charters Maepherson among 

tary — to the economic advantage of the * the Khonds in Orissa. In this 

peasant, but to the irritation not only of district, the ghastly practice of offering 
the chiefs, but of the clan .sentiment of human .sacrifices still prevailed among a 
the population. people who believed that w’ise men pro- 

With wars perjietually on hand, it was pitiate the Evil Spirit who is too strong 

not till the period of expansion was closed for the Good Spirit. Hence the Khonds 

by the Burmese War that the Government argued that if you want a good harvest 

was able to undertake very much beyond you must sacrifice human victims to the 

the ordinary business of administering the powers of evil. Maepherson acquired 

law, collecting the revenue, and carrying sufficient ascendancy over them to 

through the land settlements in Bengad induce them to try the experiment of 

and the Deccan. The Thomasonian settle- omitting the propitiatory sacrifice, and 

ment in the North-West Provinces came telling the goddess to hold the British 

later. But the period which followed — in responsible for their neglect of her 

England, the era of the great Reform Bill interests. The harvest was particularly 

and of reaction against the old Toryism — good, and the British were manifestly 

was filled with earnest efforts to improve none the worse. From this the Khonds 

Efforts condition of the peoples of inferred that the British were more power- 

* India. These efforts, largely, ful than the goddess, and the practice of 

Reform though by no means exclu- human sacrifices ceased. 

sively, connected with the rule Human sacrifices were peculiar to the 
of Lord William Bentinck, were of two primitive Dravidian districts. But among 
kinds — those directed to the introduc- the Hindus the practice of “ suttee ” (sati, 
tion of positive improvements, and those dedicated), the self-immolation of widows 
aiming at the suppression of evil but on the husband’s funeral pyre, was almost 
traditional customs and institutions. ' .. universal. It had, in the course of cen- 
Among the former the two most note- turies, acquired a powerful religious sane- 

worthy were, perhaps, the development tion, although it was not authorised by 

of education among the natives by the aid the Hindu scriptures ; so much so that 
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Government long hesitated before ventur- 
ing on a measure so antagonistic to popular 
sentiment as its suppression, contenting 
themselves with the Mohanunedan rule 
that the act of the widow must be volun- 
tary in fact, as it always was in theory. 
Proof of compulsion, ho\vever, was hard to 
obtain, though there could be no doubt that 
compulsion was habitually applied. Ben- 
tinck, on his arrival, made up his mind that 
total suppression must be risked, and, to 
the general surprise, the edict was accepted 
without any signs of popular excitement. 
The native potentates took example from 
the British, and suttee disapixtared. 

Brigandage on a gigantic scale was 
crushed with the suppression of the 
Pindaris. It remained on a smaller but 
still sufficiently serious scale in the form 
of dacoity. India was infested with bands 


by strangulation. The natives believed 
them to be under divine, or rather diabolic, 
protection ; and it was only the curious 
counter-superstition that the ikbal (the 
luck) of the Company wiis stronger than 
the Thug demon that gradually brought 
the jiopulace to venture on giving evi- 
dence. Every conviction of a Thug weak- 
ened the popular superstition in their 
favour. Pre.sently .some of the Tliiigs 
themselves began to reveal the secrets of 
their organisation, and Bentinck's adminis- 
tration has the credit of the suppression of 
the whole gruesome system, its success 
therein being mainly clue to the abilities 
and energy of .Major Sleeinan. 

The re]>ression of one more evil practice 
remains to be noted. Tlie mortality among 
girl-infants wa.s enormous. No one doubted 
that it was due to infanticide, but to prove 



SUTTEE, OR SACRIFICE OF A WIDOW UPON HER HUSBAND'S FUNERAL PYRE 


The British Governors long* hesitated to attempt the suppression of this practico. but Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General from to issued an edict making' the practice criminal, and obedience followed without resUtancei 


of Dakaits or Daeoits, who wrought pillage 
and slaughter and vani.shecl. It wits 
gradually a.sccrtained that there was a 
regular hereditary caste of Daeoits, mem- 
bers of which formed the nucleus of most 
of these bands, often in league or associa- 
tion with eminently respectable members 
of society. Such was the poinilar fear of 
these brigands that immense difficulty 
was experienced in collecting evidence 
against them. They flourished most in 
the districts where Western doctrines of 
evidence prevented summary methods of 
punishment, and it was only by very slow 
degrees that the evil was reduced materi- 
ally, and finally practically stamped out. 

Quite distinct from the bands of Daeoits 
were the Thugs — another hereditary caste 
which carded out its murderous operations 
against individuals, without bloodshed. 


that a baby had not riled a natural death 
was nc.xt 'to im])o.ssibIe. The cause was 
clear. The Hindu was bound by his 
religion to .sec that his daughters got 
married. Conventions had made the co.st 
of marrying a daughter into a crushing 
expense for a poor man ; therefore a poor 
man could not afford to bring up daughters 
— and his daughters did not grow up. 
Merely to ix:iialise a crime which could 
hardly ever be proved was a hopelessly, 
inadequate remray. Government set a 
limit to the expenditure on weddings, and 
penalised the '* religious ” beggars who.se 
attendance in swarms — demanding in the 
name of religion a hospitality which the 
Hindu dared not refuse — ^had created a 
very substantial portion of the cost. The 
result was that m a very few years the 
balance of the sexes was restored. 
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EXPEDITION TO KANDAHAR GOING THROUGH THE BOLAN PASS IN 1B3A 
'The nain route to Afghanistan by Peshawar and the Khaibar Pass could not be taken owliv to the rafusal of 
permission by Ram'it Smerhi and the route by Ouetta through the Bolap Pass had to be followed. The expedition was 
successful in its immediate object, and placed Shah Shpia on the throne of Afghanistan in place of Dost Mohammed, but 
the final result was the tragedy of the march fnm Kabul» a disaster unpandlSed in the hlstoiy of British arms m Idom. 
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■yHE chapter in the history of the 
British expansion in India which oixjns 
with the governor-generalsiiiji of Lord 
Auckland is very largely concerned with 
regions and ix^ojiles that had hitherto 
lain beyond the area wherein BrilLsh 
activities had mainly been exercised. 

Of these countries, two — the Punjab 
and Sindh — lie within the borders of India 
proper. Bsyond the Punjab is Afghani- 
stan ; beyond Afghanistan, Persia ; and 
beyond Persia, Ru.ssia. And we must 
now examine the history of all thc.se during 
the half-century following the retirement 
of Warren Hastings, with more or less 
detail, according as it belongs to or bears 
upon the history of India herself. 

Russia was destined to take the place, 
formerly held by France, of the one 
Euroiiean Power which might attempt to 
challenge British supremacy in India. 
That place was last by France from the 
day when British naval supremacy was 
R«i ia a* established. For Russia 

aSival * the overland route 

for India conceivably become 

some day practicable. In any 
case, the expaasion of Russia must be 
Asiatic. Geographical conditions made 
it sure that her boundaries would gradu- 
ally shift nearer and nearer to the Indian 
frontier. 

But Russia was remote. In effect, 
Persia and Afghanistan lay between her 
and the mountain- barriers of India. It 
was not till Palmerston ruled in the 
Foreign Office that English statesmen began 
scriou-sly to feel in her more than in France 
the Power against whose aggression Great 
Britain must be on guard. Persia, how- 
ever, began to feel the Ru.ssian iirc.ssurc 
at an early date. She felt that she must 
be overwhelmed by Ru.ssia unle.s.s she 
had British support. In the eyes of the 
British, she stood as a buffer against 
France rather than Ru.s.sia. When the 
Tsar was in alliance with Napoleon, in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, 
Britain was ready to support Persia. 
Hence, Persian treaties were inaugurated 
in the time of Lord Minto. When France 


had ceased to be dangerous, diplomatic 
arrangements with Persia were in the hands 
of the home authorities, and they ceased 
to interest themselves in Pci-sia. Hence, 
when trouble aros.- between Ru.ssia and 
Persia in 182O, Britain did not intervene. 
Tliercuiion Persia, unprotected, effaced 
herself virtually at Russia’s dis]X)sal. 
_ . Beyond that was the fact that 

r Mohammedans in 

**. India regarded the Shah a.s tlie 
o oittk Islam. Persia began 

to dream of an Indian empire, to be 
acquired with Russian supiwrt. What 
Russia dreamed of is a matter for con- 
jecture. 

Persia could not approach India without 
first absorbing Afglianistan. At timas 
Persia and Afghanistan had Ireeii under 
one ruler ; but since the days of Ahmed 
Shah Durani — ^who had triumphed over 
the Mahrattas at Panipat m 1761 — 
Afghanistan had been inclcpendcnt under 
the rule of his offspring. When Wellesley 
reached India in 1798, the Kabul state 
was credited with great strength and 
aggressive intentions. It was rent, how- 
ever, by di.ssensions and rivalries for the 
rulership. A powerful family, the Barak- 
zai brothers, became dominant, and set up 
and de]X}Scd the nominal kings of the 
Durani dynasty. In i8iu the then king, 
Shah Shuja, was driven from the country, 
and took uj) his abode under British 
protection. After various vicissitudes, 
Afghanistan was in effect parcelled out 
among the Barakzai brothers, except 
Herat, which remained in the hands of 
one of the Durani family — to whom the 
_ Barakzais still professed alle- 

_ 1 giancc. From 183!), one of the 

’ brotherhood, at Kabul, Dost 

* * Moliammcd, was the real monarch, 
at first with the title of Wiizir, and 
later with that, familiar to British ears, 
of Amir. 

More than once during (hose j'oers 
there had been menaces of Persian aggres- 
sion in the direction of Herat ; but the 
Barakzais. had been largely occuiiicd by 
alternate ..feuds and alliances with their 
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EARL OP 
The first E&rt 


from Lbul in 


Indian neighbour, the Sikh ruler of the 
Punjab, Maharajah Ranjit Singh of Lahore. 

The reader may be reminded that the 
Siklis had come into being as a reformed 
Hindu sect early in the sixteenth century. 
Primarily a heterodox religious body, 
their disregard of caste separated them 
from the orthodox Hindus, while they 
were in even worse odour with the Sfussul- 
inans. Hence, formi ng a close community, 
they were not long in acquiring the charac- 
teristics of a distinct race, 
while the circumstance com- 
pelled them to adopt a mili- 
tary organisation, under a 
scries of leaders or prophets 
called Gurus, of whom the 
last, Govind Singh, was killed 
in 1708. Tlie Sikhs — “ dis- 
ciples ” — all bore the name of 
Singh (lion) ; in their military 
capacity they were known as 
the Khdlsii, the “ army of the 
free.” 

Occupying mainly the 
Punjab and Sirhind, between 
the iqiiier Jumna and the 
Sutlej rivers, the Sikhs were 
jXTjjetually exposed to ])crse- 
cution from tlie Moguls at 
Delhi, and to the attack of Afghan in- 
vadei-s. Yet they were not crashed. 
They formed a sort of confederacy of 
territorial groujis known as Misls, whase 
Iiower was quite out of proportion to their 
numbers, since they were in a considerable 
minority among Hindus and ^foham- 
medans. Hut they did not 
achieve dominion until the chief 
oioneof the Misls, young Ranjit 
Singh, just when the eighteenth 
century was jiassing into the nineteenth, 
began to get himself recognised as the 
head of the whole Sikh body in the Punjab. 

Among the native princes with whom the 
British came into contact. Ranjit Singh — 
with two others, Haidar Ali and Madhoji 
Sindhia — stands out as of altogether ex- 
ceptional ability, linder his guidance, the 
Sikhs gradually dominated the entire 
Punjab, in course of lime mastering 
Multan on the south-west ; wresting 
Peshawar and Kashmir from the Barak- 
zais. With the heljj of European officer.?, 
lie .so organised the Khalsa that it became 
— in proportion to its numbers — ^by far the 
most powerful and liest disciplined army 
that any Indian monarch had controlled. 
In nothing, however, did his shrewdness 
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approve itself more thoroughly than in 
his relations with the British. With keen 
eyes he watched the progress of affairs in 
India ; he was under no illusions when 
Holkar seemed for a moment to have bidden 
successful defiance to the victors of 
Assaye and Laswari. The initial failures 
of the Ghurka War set him on the alert 
for po-ssibilities ; but after that he was 
fully convinced that Fate would one .day 
bring all India under British dominion, and 
■ he was steadily resolved to 
do nothing which should draw 
the Punjab into collision with 
the British during his lifetime. 

The territory of the Sindh 
Amirs was formed by the dis- 
tricts of the Indus basin below 
the Punjab. The ixjpulation 
was chiefly Mohammedan ; 
the state or states were not 
highly organised, or ag'gres- 
sive; and they , paid tribute 
to the Durani monarchy. 

About the year 1808, the 
British opened diplomatic 
relations, as we saw before, 
- ^ with Persia, with Kabul, with 

“"'^“^‘“dthepoi.cyaatte^ Lahore, and also with Sindh ; 

January, 1842 . jn the last case, mainly for the 
purpose of opening up the Indus for com- 
merce. When fear of French aggression 
ceased, the Government of India in turn 
ceased to interest it.self much in Persia or 
Afghanistan. A friendly Punjab was a 
.secure barrier against the invasion of 
Afghaas or Persians which hardly 
amounted to a .serious menace ; and Sindh 
was in no way a source of anxiety. In that 
quarter, the only difficulties likely to arise 
would spring from Ranjit Singh's desire 
to extend his dominions, that astute 
ruler being determined to acquire every- 
thing which the British did not peremp- 
torily forbid, as they had vetoed his pro- 
po.sal to claim sovereignty in Sirhind ; and 
further, to make a great favour of acced- 
The Astute wishes, in return 

Poiiev of which concessions in other 
Heniit Siueh might fairly be 
claimed. Sindh itself did not 
come within the range of his aggressive 
ambitions until after i8i8, when he had 
made himself master of Multan, which 
had hitherto been subject to Kabul. 

By 1836, commercial treaties had been 
arranged with the Sindh Amirs ; Ranjit 
Singh was still living, and at the height of 
his power, in the Punjab ; Shah Shuja 
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Ruisiaa 

Deiigaa 


was dwelling at Ludhiana in Sirhind, a 
futile pretender to the Afghan throne ; 
Dost Mohammed was the de facto ruler 
of Afghanistan ; and Mohammed Shah, 
who had recently succeeded to the Persian 
throne, was meditating vast schemes — 
to be carried out with Russia at his back — 
of which the first stage was to be the re- 
conquest of Afghanistan, and the first 
step the capture of Herat. 

lx)rd Auckland had hardly arrived in 
India when it became obvious that the 
affairs of Afghanistan and Persia required 
serious attention, a necessity due to the 
fact that everyone was perfectly satisfied 
that Russia was at the back of Persia in 
_ , her aggressive designs, and that 

**” “ the Shah was merely the 
catspaw of the Tsar. Dost 
Mohammed was anxious. He 
did not like Russia ; but he did not like 
the Sikhs. The new Governor-Cieneral 
was politely indisposed to intervene in 
favour of Kabul against Lahore, and the 
Amir hoped to change hLs attitude by a 
show of friendliness to Russia. Diplomacy 
should have been able to reconcile Ranjit 
Singh and Dost Mohammed, whereby the 
designs of Persia would have been frus- 
trated. But Auckland’s advisera were 
too succo-ssfully 
beguiled by the 
Dost’s assump- 
tion of friendli- 
ness to Russia, 
and were super- 
fluously anxious 
to ijropitiate 
Ranjit. When 
they found that 
the shrewd Sikh 
had no desire to 
be presented with 
Kabul, they be- 
thought them- 
selves of ejecting 
Dost Mohammed 



HYDER KHAN AND DOST MOHAMMED 

in favour of Shah HyderwaiGovenior of Ghuni in the troubles of 1838-4 1 , and Dost wniT iin 

m lavouroi onan ^ Afghanistaji from issii to 18«3. m04Vn up. 


passed, the besiegers made no impression, 
Persia realised that Russia was satisfied 
to egg her on without taking risks herself, 
and by the autumn of 183S the siege 
broke up, and the whole movement of 
aggression collapsed. The only passible 
pretext for direct intervention in Afghan- 
istan had vanished. 

Nevertheless, Auckland and his advisers, 
in defiance of all competent o]>inion, 
„ pressed on with their design. 

Ranjit Singh did not refuse 
. 5 ." as.sistance, but declined to 
allow British troops to march 
through his territory. Hence, the main 
route by Peshawar and the Khaibar Pass 
was barred. The second route, across 
Sindh and Baluchistan, and by Quetta 
through the Bolan Pass, was adopted, 
the Khaibar being left to the Sikhs. Thus, 
not Kabul but Kandahar in the south of 
Afghanistan became the primary objective 
of the British expedition. 

The Amirs, or chiefs of the Sindh con- 
federacy, and the Baluchi chiefs of Kelat, 
though theoretically friendly, raised as 
many obstacles as they dared, Ofienly or 
secretly, but did not venture on a display 
of palpable hostilit;^ By the end of 
March, 1839, the British had gained 
possession of 
Kandahar, with- 
out meeting 
active resistance, 
and Shah Shuja 
was duly pro- 
claimed. Some 
three months 
later, the army 
p ro ceecled 
against Ghazni, 
a very strong 
fort, en route for 
Kabul. One of 
the gates which 
had not been, 
properly secured. 


Shuja, a measure 
which could be carried out only by the 
employment of a large British force. 

Now, in 1837 the scheme, though ex- 
ceedingly wrong-headed, had the excuse 
that Persian armies were actually moving 
on Herat, and had begun the siege before 
the end of the year. But Herat held out 
stoutly, under the leadership of a young 
English officer, Eldred Pottinger, who 
had made his way thither. The months 


enabling the 
place to be succc.ssfully stormed — an 
operation which caused great elation. 
Dost Mohammed’s followers at Kabul 
were not prepared to face an engagement, 
and the Dost himself had no alternative 
but to flee precipitately across the border, 
A year later, having redeemed his honour 
as a soldier by valiant conduct in a 
skirmish, and feeling his cause to be 
helpless, he showed his appreciation of 
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Surrender 
of Dost 
Mohammed 


British honour by voluntarily surrendering 
himself, and retiring to honourable custody 
in British territory. 

If Shah Shuja had been restored at the 
cost of comparatively little bloodshed, it 
was si ill obvious that the acquiescence of 
his subjects was only skin-deep, and that 
his throne could be secured only by the 
jircseiicc of the British bayonets 
which had won it for him — 
at least during the months 
between the flight and the sur- 
render of Dost Mohammed. Five thou- 
sand men were left at Kabul, and smaller 
garri.sons at K.'indahar and other jwints. 
Maenaghten remained at the capital 
with Shah Shuja, to control the govern- 
ment. 

When the Dost .surrendered, the qui- 
escence of the Afghans . 

did not lead Auckland 
to remove his troops, 
but to withdraw another 
hardly less imiiortant 
factor in the quiescence 
— lh.> subsidies to native 
chiefs and tribes, which 
had Iranquillisod them. 

This form of economy 
was not ajjpreciated by 
the Afghans, who were 
very soon seetliing with 
hostility, embittered by 
the misconduct of some 
of the troops in tlic 
Kabul gaiTison, which, 
to make matters more 
dangerous, liad been 
placed in very inade- 
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lion. . Maenaghten, absolutely paralysed 
by the utter incompetence of themilitpy 
management, very soon found that annihi- 
lation would be the only alternative to 
acceptance of the most ignominious terms 
of surrender. The conditions were, that 
the British should retire, bag and baggage, 
from Afghanistan, leaving hostages ; the 
Afghans were to facilitate their departure. 
But Akbar Khan, instead of iiroviding the 
promised facilities, began to .seize stores 
and to demand more hostages. Mac- 
iii^hten made a la.st desperate attemjit 
at a ]>ersonal negotiation with Akbar. 
who .seized and .shot him dead — ^probably 
an unpremeditated dMouemenl. 

Even now, the military authorities, on 
whom the control devolved, could see 
nothing better than to ratify the conven- 

tion. The garrisons, 

however, at Kandahar, 

I Ghazni, and Jellalabad, 
refused to obey the orders 
for evacuation. On Janu- 
ary 6, all the British 
subjects at Kabul — some 
13,000 souls, soldiers, 
civilians, and camp-fol- 
lowers, men, women, and 
children — began their dis- 
astrous march, through 
temiiests and snow- 
storms, towards Jellala- 
bad — all except the host- 
ages. On the 14th, a 
single .survivor reached 
the goal. None other, 
save a few who had 
been added to the host- 


(luatcly fortified canton- The Amir of Afghanistan who was restored ages, 
mellts outside the city, ‘o throne the help of British arn.. fallen victimS tO 

the merciless weather or the more 
merciless .Afghans. 

Tlie disaster was without parallel in the 


while the general w'ho commanded 
them was painf' lly incomjictent. 

The event might easily have been 
prophesied. Shah Shuja had entered 
Kabul in August. i8jy. In November, 
1S41. a riot broke out, and one of the 
British political ollicers. Sir Alexander 
Burnes, was inurdcred. The troojw lay 
jiassive in the e:intonmeiit.s wliile the riot 
exiianded into a general rising. Mt!s.sages 
for reinforcements were despatched to 
Kandahar and Gandamak ; but the troops 
at Gandaiuiik themselves had to fall back 
on Jellalabad to cover the Khaibars, and 
the winter weather soon made any advance 
from Kandahar impossible. 

son of Dost Mohammed, Akbar Khan, 
was recognised as the leader of the rebel- 
iz8S 


A Great 

Brifieh 

DiiMter 


liistory of the BritLsh in India. It origin- 
ated in an inexcusable attempt to carry 
out a policy of interference which was in 
it.self a reversal of the princi- 
))les on which even the most 
aggiiissive of Governoni-General 
had acted hitherto. The policy 
had been carried out with a blind disregard 
for the most ordinary military precautions, 
and for the sentiments of the population. 
When the crisis, thus rendered inevitable, 
arrived, it was faced with paralytic despair. 
There were native chiefs— Dost Mohammed 
was one .such, and Ranjit Singh, who died 
in 1839, had been another — ^who knew 
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that these things did not arise from At Ghazni, on the otlier hand, the corn- 
essential decay in the might of the British ; mandant failed to hold his own; but at 
but such men were the exception. In the Kandahar, General Nott soon proved 
native mind, British prestige had received himself master of the district. A relief 
a blow from which it would not easily force from India, under Pollock, made its 
recover. way to Jcllalabad. Nevertheless, the 

Auckland was replaced by Ellenborough, orders from headquartei-s were that lx)tli 
whose erratic self-confidence was hardly Kandahar and Jellalabad should be 
less dangerous than the feeble dependence evacuated, though the British hastages 
of his predecessor. The redemption of were still in the hands of the Afghans. 
British honour lay not with the chiefs of BothNottandPolIo.k, however, succeeded 
the Government, but with the subordi- in -finding e.xcuses for evading the order, 
nates. At Jellalabad, the .small British It was very soon realised that the recovery 
garrison maintained a brilliant defence, of the hostages and a decisive demonstra- 
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tion of British military superiority were 
imperative conditions precedent of retire- 
ment ; and Lord Ellcnborough saved the 
face of the Government by suggesting 
that the withdrawal of both garrisons 
should be effected via Kabul. 

Summer was now well advanced. Neither 
Nott nor Pollock had any hesitation alwut 
accepting the Governor-General’s sugges- 
tion. Nott marched on Ghazni, and 
recaptured it. Pollock advanced on Kabul 
direct, routed Akbar Khan, and entered 
the capital on Sej)lember 15. Next day 
he was joined by Nott. Within a week, 
the hostages, alive and well, were once 
more free. Resistance to the British, 
under comiietent commanders, was palp- 
ably hopele.ss. British jirestige, though 
weakened, was still saved ; yet it was 



BALUCHI AMBUSH IN THE SIRI KAJOOR PASS 

manifi'st that the whole jiolicy of a military 
occupation of Afghanistan was a false one, 
and that annexation was out ot the 
tpiestion. In the course of the troubles, 
the ]iu])]iet Shah Shuja had been assas.si- 
nated. The British Government, resolved 
on evacuation, had the courage to restore 
Dost Mohammed himself to the throne: 
and it is to the credit of that shrewd and 
."apable chief that he jiroved himself fully 
deserving of the confidence thus late 
dis])laycfl in his loyalty. 

The grim blunder of the Afghan episode 
supplied the motive for the one act of 
inexcusable aggre.s.sion in the story of 
the British ex])ansion in India. The over- 
throw of the French, of Sura] ud 
Daiilab, of Tippu Sahib, of the Mahrattas, 
had in every case been clearly attributable 
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to threatened, if not to actual, attacks 
by the several native Powers on the 
British. The annexation of Sindh was, 
on the contrary, deliberately engineered 
by Sir Charles Napier, who himself 
described it beforehand as a piece of 
rascality which would, be beneficent to 
Sindh and advantag:eous to the British. 
It is extremely unlikely that it would 
have taken place if the recent blow to 
British prestige had not called for a 
conspicuous demonstration of British 
vigour, still more striking than the 
retrieval of the disaster in Afghanistan. 

The Sindh Amirs were not dangerous, 
or aggressive. The British were entitled 
to .some gratitude for preserving them 
from the attack of Ranjit Singh ; but 
that debt had been repaid by their 
acquiescence, however 
reluctant, in the high- 
handed demands made 
upon them when the 
.Afghan ex]>edition first 
set out. Then, how- 
ever, the course of 
events in Afghanistan 
produced a natural 
tendency to kick 
against the practical 
domination which \va.s 
being exercised over 
them. It was just at 
the time when Nott 
and Pollock were re- 
a.sscrtirig British power 
in Afghanistan that 
Napier was sent to 
control the restive 
princes in Sindh. Sir 
Charles, then, was ready enough to seize 
an^’ plausible excuse for a campaign. • 
fhe opportunity was given by the ambi- 
tions and intrigues of Ali Murad, a chief 
who desired for hinrself a supreme position 
instead of a subordinate one. In efiect, 
this man frightened his brother Rustam, 
one of the actual heads of the confederacy, 
into evading a meeting with Napier. 
This “ contumacy ” was punished by a 
demand for a treaty which would have 
meant in effect a surrender of indepen- 
dence. The natives became excited, and 
attacked the British Residency at Haidara- 
bad on the Indus. Napier thereupon 
marched on Haidarabad. At Miani he 
met, and completely routed, with less 
than 3,000 men, a Baluchi army of 20,000. 
A week later, resistance was ended by 
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another fight at Daha. Before the actual was all the better for the change o{ rule 

outbreak of hostilities, there would have would be absurd ; but the change itself 

been no serious difficulty in securing as was effected, on this one occasion, very 

much control of Sindh as was at all much on the principles on which the 

demanded by public policy. After war thirsty lamb in the fable was annexed 

broke out, it could at least be plausibly by the hungry wolf. The moralist may 

maintained that anything .short of annoxa- note that it bore fruit, incidentally, in 

tion would be attributed by every native the mutiny of several regiments of 

in India to the consciousness of weakness sepoys, who had hitherto received pay for 

on the part of the British Government, service in Sindh as on a foreign station. 

To question the fact that Sindh itself Sindh could in no case have either 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH 
Governor>Geiieral from 1841 to 
1841, during tlm Afghan troubles. 


offered a prolonged resistance lo the 
British, if aggressively inclined, or have 
rendered effective aid in a 
hostile combination. But the 
Kabul affair had e.xcitcd both 
the Sikhs of the Punjab and 
the most powerful native 
army outside the Punjab. In 
the Mahratta War, in the 
time of Lord Hastings, the 
Sindhia dynasty at (iwalior 
had suffered the least. The 
will to attack the British 
had not been wanting, but 
it had so befallen that the 
rlisposition of the Briti.sh 
troops, when the Pindari War 
began, had jiaralyscd the 
Sindhia of the day for hostile 
action. Hence, when the 
war was ended, 
he alone of the 
Mahratta chiefs 
had been allowed 
to retain practical 
independence. In 
1S4J the succession 
devolved upon an 
heir by adoption, 
who was eight 
yi-ars old : and the 
effective govern- 
ment passed to 
T a r a B a i, the 
youthful widow of 
his i)redecessor. In 
accordance with 
p r e c e d c n t. the 
British (lovern- 
inent intervened to 
impose its own nominee as 
regent during the minority. 

Tara Bai threw herself on 
the support of the army, which 
dominated the situation. 

N«)w at this moment the 
Klialsa, the Sikh army in the 
Punjab, also dominated the 
government in that great 
district. The army of ( iwalior 
and that of the I'unjab were 
both Hindu. Concerted action 
between the two might lead 
to a general movement for 
the establishment of a Hindu 

supremacy in India. As yet generai. noLLoric to become 

affairs in the Punjab were EU^bS to apparent. For another fierce 

too unsettled tor such a plan pennftan vlvsiiceapoiiKabd,and strUEsle was at hand iindar 
to be put into immediate anoE G^vernSeCafl 

IZQ2 



execution. As things stood, it was im- 
perative to place the jiowerful Gwalior 
army hors de combat before 
concerted action should be- 
come passible. That Tara 
Bai intended to bid defiance 
to the British was obvious 
when the regent nominated 
by them was driven from the 
Gwalior territory. Troojis 
were collected at Agra to 
empha-iisc a dimand for the 
reduction of the Gwalior aimy 
and the increase of the 
British subsidiary contingent. 
Tara Bai resolved to defy 
the British, and her army 
proceeded to occupy an 
entrenched po.sition at Maha- 
rajpur, while a .second forec 
covered Gwalior on 
the south-west. 

The campaign 
was short and 
sharp. On the 
next day Sir Hugh 
Gough advanced 
from Agra, and 
shattered the force 
at Maharajpiir, 
after sharp hand to 
hand fighting. At 
Puniar, a second 
column, advancing 
from Jhansi, de- 
feated the other 
army. Native 
troops could never 


AKBAR KHAN 

A son of Dost Mohammed and the leader of the AfEban rebels rally after a rout, 
Inisil; he shot Sir William Macnaghten, on Decembers.'), I dr I . Sifjdhia's do- 

minion lay at the mercy of 
the British. Tara Bai’s army 
was reduced to g,ooo men, 
and a somewhat larger force 
of sepoys under British 
officers was subsidised. The 
State was jilaccd under the 
effective control of the British 
Resident, but only until the 
young Sindhia should be of 
age. The jioint of immediate 
imiiortancc was secured — 
that Gwalior as a hostile 
military power ceased to be 
dangerous ; whereof the value 

GENERAL POLLOCK 
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Ellenborough’s erratic and bombastic 
methods created so much uneasiness that, 
shortly after Maharajpur, he was replaced 
by the experienced soldier and adminis- 
trator, Sir Henry Hardinge. 

We have remarked that the Sikh portion 
of the Punjab population had long been 
organised as an army of co-religionists, 
known as the Khalsa. The genius of Ranjit 
Singh, during his forty years’ ascendancy, 
had made the Sikhs master's of the whole 
Punjab, and had developed the Khalsa 
into a very jrawerful and highly organised 
army. While Ranjit lived, the Khalsa 
was as loyal to him as the English Army of 
the Commonwealth was to Oliver Crom- 
well. On Ills death, at the beginning of the 


troops to the north-west, to meet the 
emergency when it should come ; but his 
necassary mea.sures of precaution were 
inevitably suspected of having an aggres- 
sive intent. 

By the autumn of 1S45 it was patent 
that the Punjab Covernment was in the 
hands of the Khalsa, and that the Court 
was ]>owcrless to control it. In December 
the news came that the Sikhs were ad- 
vancing in force uimn the Sutlej — that 
they had crossed the river, and invaded 
British territory, at a point some way 
above the British advanced post on its 
southern bank at Firozpur. 

There the force of 7,000 men would be 
able to hold its own, but it was isolated. If 
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Afghan ti oubles, that army liegan to realise 
its own potentialities of political power, the 
more keenly a.s it found intriguers for the 
succc.ssion bidding for its support. But it 
was still like Cromwell's army when Crom- 
well was gone ; it lacked a head and hand 
to control and direct ; it was at first inert. 
Its record of victories, however, disposed 
it instinctively to foreign aggression ; the 
disasters in Afghanistan imbued it with a 
belief that it was a match for the British. 
The Gwalior campaign checked its arro- 
gance, but only for a time. It was increas- 
ingly obvious that, unless a new Ranjit 
Singh should arise, it would presently force 
a struggle. Hardinge gradually bruugiit up 


this force were " contained " by a sufficient 
body, the main Sikh army would advance 
through Sirhind. If it did .so successfully 
the British might find themselves face to 
face w-ith a general Hindu rising. But, 
although it had been impossible to bring 
up to the north-west' anything like an 
overwhelming force, Hardinge and the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, 
were prepared for the emergency. A \veek 
after the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej con- 
verging British columas to the number of 
10,000 men had advanced and formed a 
junction at Mudki. There, on December i8, 
was fought the first battle, with the 
advance column of the Sikhs, numbering 
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VISCOUNT GOUGH AND VISCOUNT HARDINGE 
Viscount GoMh waa commandeMn-Chief In In^a, and won 

the battles of Mtidki, Pirosshahi Sobraon nndChillianwalla. Viscount 
Hardhig'e was Governor-Geuerali 1H44-7| and himself took the field 
as second in cooimand to Sir Uughi afterwards Viscount Gonfh. 

a great 
lying at 


probably from 20,000 to 30,000. The Sikhs 
were defeated and fell back, leaving 
seventeen guns ; the victors lost nearly 
1,000 men. 

The object now was to effect a junction 
with a force from Firozpur, but the Sikhs 
o.cupied a very — ; 

s t r o n g e n- 
trenched ixisi- 
tion at Firoz- 
sliali, on the 
line of march 
between Uluclki 
and Firozpur. 

Here they were 
found by Goiigli 
and Hardinge on 
the morning of 
Jlccemher 21. 

The f o r m e r 
wislied to attack 
at onc<'. He was 
overruled by 
Hardinge, who 
felt tluit failure 
would mean annihilation, and elected to 
await the arrival of the contingent from 
Firozpur, Hence the attack was not ojicned 
till four o'clock in the 
afternoon of the shortest 
day in th<' yeai-. When 
darkness fell, the Sikhs 
still held their entrench- 
ments, and there was 
great risk that in the 
morning they would be 
reinforced. Hut wlicn, 
in the morning, the 
assault was renewed, it 
was found lliat the 
.Sikhs were already in full 
r(dreat. 'I'lieir exiiectcd 
rcinforcemen Is a piiearod. 
blit followed the e.\am])le 
of the main body : wliicli 
wa.swcll for the exhausted 
Kritish troops. Firozshah 
was by no means the 
most signal victory, but 
was probably the* most 
critical of British battle.s 
in India .since Plassey 
and Biixar. After it, the 
overthrow of the Khalsa 
was a certainty. The Sikhs, however, 
who believed that their leaders had 
betrayed them at Firozshah, were not yet 
beaten, though forced back to the line of 
the Sutlej. Even their jxjwer of acting on 
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the offensive was not broken till they 
met with a severe defeat at the hands 
of Sir Harry Smith at Aliwal, a month 
after Firozshah. The decisive blow was 

not stnick till February loth, when, 

in a furious conflict at Sobraon, 

where they held 

the passage- of 
the river, the 
Khalsa was com- 
])lctely routed, 
beyond all hope 
of rallying. The 
St niggle from 
first to last had 
been dcsirerately 
contested. On 
the night of 
Firozshah, its 
i.ssue had even 
been extremely 
doubtful. But 
for the Maharaj- 
pur campaign, 
two years earlier, 
hastilc force wouJcl have been 
Gwalior on. the British flank. 



on. 

Had it been there to strike when the Sikhs 
crossed the Sutlej 1 
After a conflict so 
provoked and .so ter- 
mbated on Indian soil, 
annexation would have 
followed as a matter of 
course had the victors 
been any one except the 
British Government. But 
the Sindh affair was 
unique in British annals. 
Hardinge, like nearly all 
his predecessors, very 
much preferred maintain- 
ing native governments 
to absorbing territories, 
and he made it his aim 
now to restore a native 
government in the Pun- 
j ab. Y et merely to retire 
and leave anardfiybehmd 
was out of the question. 
The self-seeking court, 
and the patriotic sirdars 
or chiefs, had alike 
found themselves unable 
to control the Khalsa. It was a condition 
of government on which the sirdars 
themselves insisted that British troops 
should remain to preserve order, 
result was that here again a provisional 


SHER SINGH 

The leader of the Sikhs whom Gooffb defeated 
in the hardpfonght battle of CmlUanwalla. 
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government was set up until the boy 
Maharaja; Dhulip Singh, should be of 
age. A Council of Regency was appointed, 
Henry Lawrence was made British Resident 
and virtually Dictator ; the Khalsa was 
reduced to 30,000 men, the rest being 
disbanded ; no fewer than 250 guns were 
surrendered, including those captured in 
the campaign ; there was the inevitable 
indemnity, and cession of some territory. 
British troops were to remain in the 
Punjab for a year. At the end of the year 
the sirdars once more declared that, if they 
were withdrawn, the country would again 
be plunged into anarchy ; and they stayed. 

The indigenous notion of the meaning 
of a central government is aptly summed 
up in the remark of a Sikh sirdar — that 


General perhajDS the most remarkable of 
the whole series, but as yet untried and 
new to his post. The double change 
precipitated a new crisis. 

The resignation of Miilraj, the native 
governor of Multan, led to two British 
officers being sent thither to take tern- 
jjorary charge On their arrival, Mulraj’s 
trooiM rose, and the officers were murdered 
Multan was in revolt against the coiLsti- 
tuted government, but proclaimed its de- 
fiance of the Briti.sh domination — ^w'hich 
the British themselves were exercising 
only temporarily and with reluctance, 
as admittedly the only alternative to 
anarchy. But the domination was dis- 
pleasing to the Khalsa — which w'as con- 
vinced that its jMcvious overthrow had 
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a certain district “ has not paid its (ributo 
for three 5’cars ; it is time to send an 
army." Under the vigorous but sympa- 
thetic rule of LawTence and the officers 
whom he posted to the fionticr districts, 
a different order of ideas began to be 
instilled into the native mind. Had that 
wise and energetic rule been continued, 
it is possible that Hardinge’s aim might 
have been achieved, and a strong and 
public-spirited native administration have 
been established. But all too soon Law- 
rence’s health broke down, and he was 
replaced in January, 1848, by a Resident 
who, though an able man, lacked the 
unique genius which gave Lawrence an 
influence so extraordinary ; and at the 
same moment Hardinge hiniself was 
replaced by Lord Dalhousie, a Governor- 


been due not to its own military inferiority, 
but to the treachery' of its commanders — 
and to many of tlie sirdars who found 
anarchy profitable. Tlie Biitish adopted 
the technically correct course of requiring 
the Punjab Government and troops to 
restore order and avenge the murder 
of the British officers who had been acting 
in its service. In the opinion of Lord 
Gough the commander-in-chief, either the 
Punjab Government was loyal and could 
and would suppress the revolt, or it 
was disloyal, and the revolt would 
inevitably develop into a conflagration 
which could be dealt with only by an army 
of conquest. The despatch of small 
columns would only precipitate the con- 
flagration, and bring about immediate 
disaster. The Punjab Government professed 
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loyalty, but did not hasten to strike. 
A youn;' frontier olheer, Herbert Edwardcs, 
at tlio head of a few loyal Pathans and by 
no means loyal Sikhs, on his own respon- 
sibility made a dash for Multan, and 
drove ilulraj's troops within the walls in 
June. He was joined by the (Jovernment 
forces under Slier Singh, and soon after 
by a British column from 
Opcrationi j ^hore : but it was matter of 
* doubt whether Shcr Singh and 
his Sikhs would remain loyal. 
In fact, in Seiitember, they declared in 
favour of the rebels, and withdrew from 
the sii’ge ; and Slier Singh set about calling 
the Khal-a to arms to recover the inde- 
pendence of the Punjab. The British 
force remained before Multan, but there 
was now no iirospcctof its early capture. 
By this time I.ord (lough’s preparations for 
a great invasion — should it jirove nece.ssary 
— were almost comiileted. The rising of the 
Khalsa put the necessity beyond doubt. 
The nearer districts of the Punjab were 
under control ; Shcr Singh concentrated 
his forces beyond the River Chenab. On 
its banks at Ramnagar there was a sharp 
skirmish, but the Sikh position was too 
strong for the passage to be forced. A 
few dajjs later, however, a column effected 
the pa.ssage higher up the river, and 
engaged the enemy at Sadulapur; the 
result of which was that Sher Singh fell 
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back on a strong pasition at Rassul, and 
Gough carried his whole force over the 
Chenab. 

Gough wished to await the fall of Multan 
and the arrival of the British column 
which would then be released : but, under 
pressure from headquarters, he presently 
resolved to advance on Sher Singh. 
The two armies met at Chillianwalla on 
January 13, 1849. Here was fought 
another of those desperate and sanguinary 
battles which distinguish the campaigns 
against the Sikhs — a battle which was so 
far a victory that the British remained 
masters of the held, and the Sikhs fell 
back on their entrenched position at 
Rassul, which could neither be turned nor 
stormed. 

Meanwhile, the force before Multan had 
been reinforced by a column from Bombay, 
and Multan was captured. Sher Singh 
Rout of to march on Lahore, 

evacuated Rassul, evading 
^ Gough, who fell back, to inter- 

cept his advance, on the Chenab 
near Gujerat. There the British were 
joined by the column from Multan, and 
the decisive battle of the campaign was 
fought, the Sikh army being completely 
and decisively shattered. 

Except Henry Lawrence, there . was 
probably no competent authority in India 
who doubted that annexation had now 
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become a sheer necessity ; since, except 
Henry Lawrence, there was no one 
capable of asserting the personal ascen- 
dancy which might ultimately have re- 
conciled the conflicting factors in the 


Punjab, and have welded them into a 
stable governing force. The young 
Maharaja was pensioned off. The KhaLsa, 
conscious at last that it had been squarely 
beaten in a square tight, acquie.sccd in the 
fate it had brought u(X)u itself : the 
sirdars sombrely bowed to the inevitable. 
The Punjab became a British pronnee, 
and yei'y .soon a recruiting ground for the 
staunchest native regiments, and a train- 
ing field for the be.st British officers, 
military and civil, in the service of the 
Company, and ultimately of the Croum. 
Last, and hardest to vanquish of the native 
Powers which have challenged British 


supremacy, the Sikh state was transformed 
into the strongest buttre.ss of the supre- 
macy which it had challenged. To effect 
_ . . the transformation, the best 

. " . brains and the best troops were 

nnexa ion concentrated in the new pro- 
® vince; which was well for the 


province, but not so well for the security of 
the ^eat de])endency in general, though 
the injurious results did not Ixicome 
evident till after the withdrawal of Dal- 


housie’s master-hand. 


Thus Dalhousie’s governorship opened 
with a fierce war, conducted to a trium- 
phant issue, and closed by the alisorjition 


of the Punjab under British rule, even as 
Wellesley had begun by overthrowing the 
Sultan of Mysore. 

One other military conquest marks 
Dalhousie’s era — a conquest for which, as 
of the Punjab, it cannot be said that any 
aggressivene.ss of the tiovemor-General 
was responsible. It has been observed in 
_ . j a previous chapter that the 

wItK'tKe ignorance and inflated 

insolence of the Burmc.se mon- 
archy forced the British into 
war and annexation beyond the Bay of 
Bengal in the time of Lord Amherst. For 
the second, but not the last time, the 
same thing hapjicncd now. The Burmese 
authorities habitually ignored the treaty 
they had entered ujmn, and subjected the 
British mercantile community in Rangoon 
and on the coast to persecution which 
threatened to drive them from the country. 
Protests were disregarded ; British envoys 
were deliberately insulted. An ultimatum 
was at last sent to Ava at the beginning of 
1852, by no means unreasonable in its 
terms. 

The ultimatum was ignored. An 
expedition was swiftly and thoroughly 
organised. A fortnight after the time 
limit named in the ultimatum, Rangoon 
was captured. Six months later, when 
the dangerous summer season was over, 
the army advanced to Frome, on the way 
to Ava. and took it, as well as the town of 
Pegu in the south. Dalhousie did not 
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wish to extend the borders of the Indian it was impossible to question that they 
dominion beyond 1 ndia proirer. He stayed were legally entitled to do so if they 
the advance ; lie made no treaty with a thought fit. 

Power to which treaties were waste pajier. Xow, it was an obvious fact that order, 
But nine-tenths of the jwpulation hailed justice, law, and material prosi:>erity, pre- 
the jirospcct of the substitution of British vailed much more under British than 
rule for that of Ava— having before them under the best native administration, 
as an object lesson the prosperity of the Therefore, Dalhousie held that when the 
jueviously ccdi-d provinces — law warranted him in substituting a 
Extending policy, in the Governor- Briti-sh for a native administration, the 

the Empire forbade the res- change ought to be carried out in the best 

in urmn Oriental ])oteii- interests of the people : provided alwaj's 

tate of districts in which the British flag that no special considerations existed 
was flying. Accordingly, he announced by which, in a particular case, might out- 

jirocla Illation, that the jn-ovince of Pegu weigh the general ])rinciple. And as it 

was annexed to the British Dominions, befell, the years of his rule provided an 

and proceeded, without further hindrance exceptional series of important cases in 
from Ava, to establish the British Govern- which the lapse of natural heirs involved 
ineiit therein. an escheat, if the suzerain should decline 

Dalliousie’s conquests, important as to recognise an heir by adoption. By the 
they were, were unsought. The same free exerci.se of a legal riglit. undisputed 

thing cannot be said of his annexations by but hitherto rarely enforced, extensive 

legal process, nnhss we excejit Oudh. territories might be given the benefits of 
He was the first Governor-General who direct British rule. In judging Dalhousie’s 
deliberately laid it down that if a native principle, however, it should be remarked 
state covdd lawfully be brought under that the rule had been formally laid down, 

direct British rule, tlie prcsuinjition was in five-and-twenty years before, that adop- 

fa\-our of annexation. The jirinciple tions were not to be recognised as a matter 

hithiTlo acted iqion— ajiart from Sindh — _ . , of right, but only as a matter 

had been, that so long as the maintenance p" .'*"»*/* of grace. Dalhousie did not 

of a decent and unaggre.ssive native refuse to sanction adoption as 

government in a state was jnacticablc, ““““ matter of couree. When 
the presumption was against annexation, the question arose in regard to Kcrauli, 
Xow, since \\'elle.sley’s time, the BrilLsh a. small but very ancient state in Rajputana, 
bad claimed that status of general suzer- the adoption was recognised: mainly, 
aiiity which had jireviously been recognised indeed, on the |)lca that Kerauli was not 
i'.s an attribute of the Moguls. According a dejiendent principality, but a protected 
to Indian precedent, expressed in terms ally. But in two important instances 
of Western law, the throne and the rule considerable ill-feeling was engendered by 
of a native state escheated to the suzerain the refusal of the privilege, in both of which 
on the lapse of legitimate heirs. By Dalhou.sie had a very strong technical case. 
Hindu law, .s])ringing from the religious The first was that of Sattara. When I.ord 
doctrine that for the welfare of a man’s Hastings annexed the Peshwa’s dominions, 
soul it was ncce.ssary that his offspring he had bestowed the principality of 
.should ijerforin certain religious functions Sattara on the heir of the house of Sivaji, 
when he was dead, a man who had no the founder of the Mahratta Power, 
heirs of his body might adopt an heir, wlio Twenty-one years later, it had been found 
thereby acquired all the rights necessary to remove the Raja, who.se 
RecardinK ordinarily passed to throne was transferred to his brother. 

Swceeiiioa natural heir. The Moham- Repeated applications on the part of this 
medan over-lords, however, prince for permission to adopt an heir 
had declined to allow political status to had been consistently refused. When he 
be thus passed on without (jualification, adopted an heir without permission, the 
refusing to recognise an adoption to which Governor-General was quite obviously 
their assent had not iDcen obtained, some- within his rights in refusing recognition, 
times granting the assent on terms, some- Not quite so clear was the case of Jhansi, 
times refusing it absolutely. Hitherto, in Bandelkhand, ceded to the British by 
the British had not, in iiractice, e.xerciscd the Peshwa in an exchange of territory a 
the right of refusing assent altogether, but few years earlier. Here, inheritance by 
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Kooiinx 
of Native 
Alarm 


adoption had already been once, refused ; 
but akinsmanof thedeccasedKajahadbeen 
allowed to succeed. When the throne again 
fell vacant in 1853, adoption wa.s refused, 
and Jhan.si was absorbed — to the wrath 
of the Rani, the deceased ruler’s widow. 

Different from these was the case of the 
great Jlahratta State of Nagi)ur. For 
many years it had been badly ruled. The 
Bhons'la, who died in i8.‘53, left no son, 
and had himself decliticd to adopt an 
heir. Dalhousie had the alternatives of 
.selecting a .succe.s.sor or accepting the 
lapse ; he chose the latter course. The 
importance of the Nagpur affair lay in 
the fact that this w'as one of the great .semi- 
independent princij)alities, , 
and its absorption by the 
British could hardly fail to 
be interjireted as a limt steji 
in the jiolicy of cwlending 
the practice of annc.\ation 
on a technical jiU'a to the 
greater as well as to the 
minor states — a prospect 
peculiarly alarming to 
Gwalior, owing to the singu- 
lar fact that no .Sindhia, since 
the first, had been the heir 
of his iircdecessor’s body ; 
every one had been an adop- 
tive son. The justice* of the sir john Lawrence 
annexation cannot be dis- WhoseviceroyaltylnlndlB, ISM-I), 
puted, but it filled every ■ .— -r. 

native court in India with 
alarm. The .scries culminated with the 
annexation of Oudh, one of the two great 
Mohammedan principalities still in exist- 
ence, the second being that of the Nizam. 

From the days of Warren Hastings, the 
Nawabs had been consistently loyal to 
the British, who had later rewarded them 
with the Royal title. But whether as 
Nawabs or kings, they had traded on 
their .services and misgoverned persistently, 
in happy confidence that, however much 
the British might threaten, they would 
_ ^ never take the final step of 

Nlt“v?S we. abolishing the dynasty--much 
Ajinezed ^ Constantinople 

treats the European Powers. 

Matters, however, at length reached such a 
pass that a merely formal retention of 
status by the king became the only alter- 
native to his deposition and the annexa- 
tion of the province. Dalhousie j^ersonally 
favoured the former course, but was 
sufficiently doubtful to refer the case 
home. The^..home authorities decided in 


favour of annexation. But tlie process 
had alarmed the native governing classes 
throughout India, since they saw their 
own ascendancy endangered, alike in the 
Hindu and the Mu.s.sulman districts. 
Dalhousie was conscious of the risks, 
but the Home Government, 
absorbed in the Crimean War, 
was oblivious of the fact that an 
emergency was being created. 
The organisation of the Punjab,- first 
under the rule of the brothers Henry and 
John Lawrence and later under John 
without Henry— whose theories were too 
independent for a chief so masterful as 
Dalhousie — bore splendid fruit when the 
cri.sis arrived, in the loyalty 
both of the actual Sikh regi- 
ments and of the frontier 
levies of hill-men. _ The 
benelils of British rule came 
home more forcibly in that 
province to the mass of the 
population. The Governor- 
General’s progressive energy 
was exercised with great ad- 
vantage to the peaceful classes 
throughout the British domi- 
nion. Education was vigor- 
ously advanced : roads were 
built ; irrigation by canals 
was pressed forward; railways 
were jdanned, though their 
wisthecuini&atwnorBWiiitaiiUy active construction received 

.ucceuful adoiuiistrative cajver. . . , , , j, 

sanction from home hardly 
in time for much to be done before 
Dalhousie’s retirement ; the same thing 
may be said of the telegraph. It is worth 
noting that in both these last ca.ses, the 
immediate effect was damaging to the 
British Government ; the superstitious 
terrors of the population being aroused, 
and the mast grotesque suspicions pre- 
vailing as to the deep and dark designs 
of the Government. 

But the brilliant achievements were 
patent to intelligent eyes ; the alarm and 
irritation, unreasonable and reasonable, 
were hidden beneath the surface. When 
Dalhousie retired at the beginning of 
1856, worn out by his own ceaseless and 
exhausting energy, he was under the firm 
conviction that a period of peace, progress, 
and prosperity was secured. History 
presents not a few instances of such hopes 
and convictions proving the precursors 
of a cataclysm ; rarely, if ever, has the 
cataclysm been more sudden, more un- 
expected, more startling. 
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DEFORE we enter upon the account of not produce the impression of that dis- 
^ the cataclysm itself, we shall do well intcrcstedncss on which the dominant 
to call to mine! the very jjcculiar candi- race prided itself. Of what use were 
tions under which the British Emiiire in professions that the British had no dc.sire 
India had been acquired. Here wa.s a to extend their dominions, when almost 
vast territory, the size of Europe with- every decade found fresh provinces ab- 
out Russia and Turkey, where the great .sorbed into British territory ? Moham- 
majority of the inhabitants had for many medans and Jfahrattas saw in tiie new 
centuries been Hindus by religion, „ . lords of India only their own 

parcelled out into kingdoms which had lust of conquest carried to a 

never been touched by the European more successful issue ; saw only 

conception of jwlitical nationality. Over " "that their own dominion, or 

a great part of these kingdoms Moham- hope of dominion, was rent from them 
medan invaders, larg^ely of Tartar origin, by the alien — that they were subjects 
had established military supremacies, where they might have I>ecn masters. 
Finally, a Tartar Mohammedan dynasty The Brahman found himself .shut out from 
had acquired a formal sovereignty over the political career which even under 
the whole peninsula. At the moment Mohammedan princes liad l)een open to 
when disintegration had set in, and the him. The military clas.ses had to be con- 
Mogul Empire was again breaking up into tent with their pay as sepoys, unsupjjlc- 
a congeries of independent states — some- mented by miscellaneous looting. The 
times of Hindus free from the Massulman tenefits of British rule apjdied mostly 
yoke, sometimes under Mussulman domina- to the helpless masses who had no choice 
_ _ tion — a European Power, utterly but to acquie.sce in any rule, good or 
f th ” Hindu and Mussulman bad, which might be impo.sed uiwn them ; 

^ alike, almost by accident and and even to them the new rule was alien, 

" without premeditation made it- unintelligible, suspect, liecause it did not 

self master of two great provinces, Bengal square with their traditions, 
and the Carnatic, where its dominion Beyond all this, the whole number of 
was maintained chiefly by means of members of the ruling race formed but an 
sepoy armies — native soldiers commanded infinitesimal fraction of the entire popula- 
hy the alien officers. The new Power came tion. Even in the British provinces the 
into collision with one after another of the .sepoys outnumbered the white soldiers by 
native states ; every collision resulted five to one. The dcirendent provinces were 
in a greater or le.ss acquisition of territory, protected, and controlled, partly by tlieir 
till half the peninsula was under its direct own native levies, jiartly by more sepoy 
administration and the other half acknow- regiments, the British " contingente.” 
lodged it as legally paramount. The The whole highly artificial fabric of the 
alternative to this alien domination was _ _ . alien dominion rested primarily 
chaos. The Europeans treated all .sections . 1 on the active loyalty, or, at 

of the population with even-handed justice, least, on the quie.sceiice, of 

sternly curbing the predatory classes, “ “ these great masses of native 
fostering material prosperity, and hone.stly soldiery which, trained to tight by the 
striving to rule S5mipathetically, subject aliens themselves, had learnt to believe 
always to the necessity of maintaining its in their own efficiency, 
own paramountcy, but always with a It is obvious, then, that there were a 
consciousness that the mental and moral number of great separate Interests to 
attitudes of the Oriental and the Occi- which British rule was, or seemed to be 
dental are mutually unintelligible. But unfavourable. The strength of the posi- 
on the native mind British policy did tion lay in the fact that the separate 
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SCENES OF THE MASSACRE AT CAWNPORE 

picture shows the entrenchments of Sir Hufffa Wheeler and th« %iiiFfk «®ntro 

after the massacre, the floor strewn with cluing, books, and otte SSSss^wMl^^^Jfhto? wm 
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interests were mutually antagonistic. The 
condition of a movement, with any chance 
of success, agaiiLst the British Raj was 
the provision of an apparently common 
aim which should unite those Interests. 
No such unifying aim was producible, 
and hence the British power survived the 
attack. 

But with so many elements of unrest 
in existence, it Avas jTo.s.sible for one 
interest or another to believe that it could 
take advantage of a general destructive 
movement, and of the general scramble 
which would follow, to come by what it 
considered its own — provided that the 
destructive movement could be made 
sufficiently general, llie first thing to be 
done for bringing this about was to 
foster the spirit of animasity against the 
British, and, above all, to kindle the flame 
of revolt in the .sepoy army. 

Now, Dalhousie’s annexations had raised 
the alarm of the governing cla.s.ses in the 
dependent states to the highest pitch. 
Out of the dangerously small numl^r of 
white troo])s a dangerously large projior- 
tion was ah.sorhed by the most recently 
, conquered province in the far 
nortli-west. Never had the 
Vountlt country lain so much at the 
mercy of the seiwys. There 
was a new Governor-General, Lord Can- 
ning, in the saddle. British officialdom 
was sublimely unconscious of danger. Most 
of its chiefs had learnt to depend on orders 
from headquarters. Nine-tenths of the 
officem of the Army were pathetically 
confident in the loyalty of their own 
regiments. Canning's acce.ssion to office 
was almost immediately followed by a 
quarrel with Persia, and an e.\])edition 
which withdrew .some of the best officci's, 
and still further reduced the number of 
white troops. It remained only to provide 
the .sepoys with an adequate grievance 
which could be used by astute intriguers 
as a lever to set them in motion. 

The lever was duly provided. The 
great bulk of the sepoys in Hindustan 
were high-caste Hindus, more .sensitive 
on the subject of caste than any other. 
The obligations of caste were very in- 
convenient for purposes of military service 
— e.g., a man suffered heavy caste penal- 
ties if he crossed the sea. From time 
immemorial agitators had ]:)eriodically 
taugbt the sepoys to believe that the 
British intended to Christianise them by 
forcing them to lose caste. Now, Canning’s 


advisers persuaded him to issue the 
General Service Enlistment Act, which 
required the sepoy to enlist for service 
overseas as well as in the Peninsula — a 
measure dictated by the demand for 
troops to serve in Pegu. At a stroke, the 
Hindustani sepoys, soldiers from genera- 
tion lo generation, siiw their sons either 
_ . . debarred from their hereditary 
career or doomed to loss of 
Ferment castc. Now, the event showed 
clearly that a revolutionary 
Mussulman organisation was at work 
which hoped by means of a general 
revolt to snatch a restoration of the 
Mogul supremacy. But this faction 
could not afford to let its own purpo.ses 
be known, since the Hindus generally, 
and the Alahrattas in particular, would 
have had no inclination to overthrow 
the British Raj merel3? to replace it by 
a Mohammedan dominion. What is 
tolerably apparent is this — that the 
organisation existed, that it had a definite 
jAolicy, and that it sought to precipitate 
a general revolution in order to give its 
policy an opiwrtunity. It meant to make 
a catspaw of the Hindustani se]X)y ; 
whereas the disaffected Hindus had no 
policy at all, and no organisation. 

When the explosion came, the prema- 
ture announcement of the Mogul policy 
went far to check the dependent Hindu 
states from throwing in their lots with the 
revolution, giving the British time to 
recover from the first sudden shock, and 
limiting the actual area of the struggle 
mainly, though not quite exclusively, to 
Hindustan proper. But the Hindustani 
sepoy had already committed himself 
before the Mogul plot was ex]>ased. 

Still one more touch was required to 
bring the sepoys up to mutiny point. It 
was provided by an inexcusable depart- 
mental blunder, the incident of the 
greased cartridges. The troops were 
armed Avith a new rifle, which required 
_ greased cartridges, the ends of 

** * which had to be bitten off 
^ . . before use. A rumour spread 

»r ri (u grease emplo3red AA’as 

the fat .of oxen and swine. SAvine’s flesh 
is unclean to the Mohammedans ; the coav 
is sacred to the Hindu, Avho would 
lose caste by tasting its flesh. Whether 
true or not, there was enough evidence 
in support of the rumour to give it 
uniA'ersal credence in the ranks. The 
mischief was done, though no more of 
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the offending consignment of cartridges April, there was another mutiny, this time 
were issued. at llirat, a groat military station in the 

Still the outbreak was delayed, and still Delhi district, where the heir of the Moguls 
the authorities in general declined to still held court. The mutineers were 
believe that any siiecial iirecautions were imprisoned. 

necessary. The. story of the cartridges Then the storm burst — probably earlier 
w.^s spread abroad in January, 18.17. agitators had intended. On 

February, one regiment refused to handle May 10, the sepoys at Mirat ro.se en masse, 
the cartridges Issued to it. In March shot their othcers. killed every European 
another ix>gimcnt mutinied for the same on whom they could lay hands, marched on 
reason, anti was soon after disbanded. In Delhi, and jiroclaimed the re.storation of 
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FIRST BENGAL FUSILIERS MARCHING DOWN FROM DAGSHAI IN THE PUNJAB 


the Mogul Empire. From Delhi, down the 
Ganges basin, through Oudh to Benares, 
the flame spread. Bengal proper, from 
Patna to the coast, was tolerably secure. 
Bihar, the district from Benares to Patna, 
at first remained quiet. Outside the district 
where the Mogul and Mohammedan tradi- 
tion was strongest, the troop.s of the 
dependent princes were ready to make 
common cause with the mutineers ; the 
princes themselves, whether from loj^alty 


or from distrust of a ^logul programme, 
were not. In the Punjab, by the prompt 
and vigorous action of the officers, .some- 
times supported liy white troops, the 
doubtful regiments were disarmed, while 
tJie irregular frontier levies were devoted 
to their British officers, and shared with 
the Sikhs themseh’es an intense aversion 
from the Hindustani sejioys. 

But between Delhi and Patna there were 
onlv five white reuiments and a few 
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artillerymen, distributed at Mirat, Agra. Delhi, in which there were some 30,000 

Cawnporc, Lucknow, and Dinapur, at sepoys. At the end of the sarne month 

each of which there were three or four times the small Lucknow force of British and 

the number of sejjoys ; while at sundry loyal !5ei.>oj's was shut u]) in the Residmey, 

other stations there were sepoys, but no which Henry Lawrence, with exceptional 

European soldicr.s. During the month pre.science, had carefully prci>area for a 

_ following the outbreak at Mirat, defence. Lower down the Ganges, Benares 
I’laidically all those regiments, and Allahabad w-erc already secured by 

^ exce.])t at Dinapur, had declared Neill and Brasyer. 

Mutiny ijn; ]iriii.sh. The main At Cawnpore, as at Lucknow, the 

points of the mutineer concentration were garrisons included a large number of 

Delhi, Cawnporc, and Lucknow, the la.st women and children, and at the former 

being the cajiilal of the recently anne.xed jMst a desperate re.sistance was main- 

kingdom of Oudh. At Gwalior, Sindhia tained for a while in an almost indefensible 

found himself unable to maintain con- position. It had already fallen before the 

trol of the troops, which set off to actual siege of the I.ucknow Residency 
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operate Oil their own account. Jhunsi also began. The garrison, with no prospect of 
R'volted ; and the siege of Cawnporc was holding out long, or of early relief, accepted 

mainly the work of Nana Sahib, the the terms under which Nana Sahib pro- 

adojited son of the last Maliratta geshwa, mlsed to convey them in safety down the 

Baji Rao, whom Lord Hastings had dc- river to Allahabad. They were no .sooner 

throned and ]X‘nsioncd very handsomely embarked than they were massacred by 
nearly forty yi'urs before. The Nana chose .volleys from the banks, followed up by 
to entertain a latter grudge against the a general .slaughter of the men, 

Briti.sh because, though he succeeded to ruge y except the verv few who 
Baji Rao’s great estates, the cash pension “ managed to escape. The women 

was not also continued to him, although “ and children were taken back 

it had been very expressly granted to the prisoners to Cawnpore, and the bulk of 
cx-Peshwa for the term of his own life only, the sepoys marched to join their minradi.if 
By the middle of June a small British before Lucknow, 
force, increa-sed by the end of the month to From this point, then, we have to 
over 6,000 men by troops from the Punjab, observe first the siege of Delhi with its 

had planted itself on the Ridge before great native anny by the small but 
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increasing British force ; the siege of the tions were interrupted between Allahabad 
Lucknow Residency by a second great and Bengal. 

•sepoy army ; and the ojierations of The relation between these three centres 
Havelock, who, arriving to take command or spheres should be noted. The crucial 
at Allahabad, wa.s about to lead a force ]X)int was Delhi. If the British on the 
of 2,000 men through the heart of the Ridge should l)c ovci-whelmed, the revolt 
disturbed districts to the relief of Lucknow, would certainly become univei-sal ; if they 
With regard to the last, it may be remarked succeeded in cajituring Delhi, the blow 
that the mutiny very shortly spread to w'ould prevent that catastrophe. Lucknow', 
Dinapur, whereby for the time communica- le.ss important in it.self, detained a great 
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LOYAL SEPOYS AT RIFLE DRILL 


iiuitiiii'fr army from 
iiuiiT.liin^ (in Dcllii ; aiul 
its fall Would also lie 
tlio signal for flu- Onrlh 
clansmen, as distinct 
from the sepoys, to join 
the rising. If it (ell 
liofore Delhi were ca]i- 
tun-(l, the Jlritish on 
the Ridge could htirdly 
I'scajic annilnlution. 

How long Lucknow 
would lx; tdile to hold 
■lut would depend \'ery , 
largely on the .success of , 

Havelock’s relief ojierii- | 
tions. 

The loj-;dtv of the ' 

Sikh princes of Sirhind chief of the sikhs 
kept opiai the eoimnuni- remained staunch to the British 

rations iietwcen the I’un- 



from Firozpur, an attempt 
to intercept it having been 
brilliantly frustrated. By 
a serie.s of skilful and 
daringenginceroperations. 
the work of Baird Smith 
and Alc.xandcr Taylor, 
breaching batteries were 
brought to bear, on the 
iith, and the cannonade 
went on for two days. On 
the morning of the 14th, 
by an act of desjierate 
courage, Home and Salkeld 
succeeded in blowing up 
the Kashmir Gate. Three 
out of four a.ssaulting 
columns stormed the ram- 
parts, and made their 
footing good ; then by 
degrees, on the cn.suing 
days, the British forced 
their way into the city ; 
on the 2 1st they were 
masters of the whole of 
it, and held the Mogul 
himself a prisoner. A i)or- 
tion of the mutineer army 
made good its retreat 01 
Hi^t towards Lucknow. 

During these three 
months the garrison of the 
Residency in the Oudh 
capital had held out stub- 
bornly. Nearly lialf the 
fighting force were loyal 
se])oys, many of them 
.Sikhs ; the non-com- 
batants were nearly as 
n 11 m crons as the 


jab and Delhi : but John 
Lawrtjnce was for .some 
while too aiiNioiis as to 
the condition of the new 
])rovince to allow any 
(]uantity of tidojis to 
move from it. Before the 
middle of Angiist. four 
attacks on the Ridge wery 
made in force, and 10- 
]nil.sed. The British were 
then strengthened by the 
arrival from the Punjab of 
Nicholson with a Hying 
column ; at the beginning 
of Sejitember, the long 
awaited and very much 
needed siege-train arrived 
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combatants. The skilful preparations made 
the ramparts secure against assault, 
provided that they could be adequately 
manned ; while the great army of besiegers 
did not know how to u.sc their artillery 
effectively for breaching. There was ample 
_ store of grain. The dangers from 

Da™ of garrison suffered 

, ° were : the immense strain on 

every member of the garrison, 
owing to the fact that the enemy were in 
immense force, under shelter, at many 
points only a few yards from the walls, 
while the defenders could take only brief 
spells of rest ; and the almost overwhelm- 
ing risk of breaches being effected by 


reached such a point that some of the 
loyal sepoys actually gave warning that, 
unless relief arrived, or was certainly at 
hand at the end of Sejitemljer, they 
would not indeed surrender the place, 
but would march out and make ternrs 
for themselves. 

While the British were grimly holding 
grip before Delhi, and exploding the 
enemy’s mines at Lucknow, Havelock, with 
his 2.000 men — of these, too, nearly a 
fourth were Sikhs — was making desiderate 
efforts first to rescue the captives at 
Cawnpore, and then to fight his way 
through Oudh to Lucknow, 'lire insurgents 
— ^sepoys, or followers of Nana Sahib — 
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mines. The vigilance of the engineers was 
such that no fewer than twenty-five mines 
were countered and destroyed in sixty- 
five days ; others were mLs-directed or 
e.vploded harmles.sly. Only one accom- 
plished its purpose, and created a breach ; 
but the mutineers seem to have been so 
surprised at this succe.ss that the breach 
itsdf was once again made defensible 
before they attempted to ru.sh it. 
Perhaps the greatest of all the dangers 
lay in the strain on the nerves of the 
defenders owing to the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining from outside any news on 
which reliance could be placed. Matters 


faced him reiieatedly, to be rejxjatedly 
routed. On one day he fought two 
separate ei^agcments ; on another, 
three. Nothing could stay the pauseless 
advance till he reached Cawnixire — to find 
a ghastly .shambles. At the last 
moment, the Nana had ordered 
the women and children to 
be butchered in cold blood. 
That appalling crime aroii.sed such a 
jiassion-of vengeful rage as has, perhaps, 
no parallel in British history.- 
A few days later, Havelock crossed the 
river ; but cholera was ravaging his now 
greatly reduced force. Wherever the 
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mutineers faced him, he smote them — only 
to find fresh forces barring the way. 
Report came that the Gwalior army was 
moving to threaten his rear. Dinapur 
had mutinied. He found himself with no 
choice but to fall back again across the 
Oudh border to Cawnpore. The Oudh 
Oilithiars, or chiefs, thought he had 
abandoned that ]>rov'ince, and now allowed 
their retainers to join the mutineers, 
which they had not hitherto done. On 
the other hand, the rising lictwcen Allaha- 
bad and Dina]iur was checked and sup- 
pressed. Presently Sir J ames Outram 
was advancing with fresh regiments to 
join Havelock. The junction wa.s effected 
on Scptcmlx-r 15, at the moment when the 
Delhi force was storming the Itlogul 
capital. The advance through Oudh was 
renewed, the force now numhering j,ooo 
men. On the 
Jjrd it was four 
mile.s from the 
Rcsidency, witli 
the mutineer 
amy between. 

On the 23th it 
louglit its way 
in. There was 
no question now 
that, tints rein- 
forced, the place 
could hold out 
till a technical 
" relief ” should 
he effected, 
though the siege 



of the Mogul, his own city w^ being 
stormed. Before another fortnight the 
British in the Oudh capital had been 
reinforced. New troops and new com- 
manders were reaching Calcutta. There 
were no more fears about the Punjab, 
where fresh native regiments were being 
levied in secure confidence of their loyalty. 

Six weeks after Outram and 
„ , , Havelock reached Lucknow, 

e le o {.j Colin Campbell was in Oudh 
leading the army which was 
not to check, but to crush the revolt. 
In November, Lucknow was effectively 
relieved, the non-combatants Avere with- 
drawn. and a strong force left under 
Outram to hold the Alam Bagh fort. 
At this moment the Gwalior army, under 
an able leader named Tantia Topi, joined 
in the fray, but was eventually driven back 
.in rout across 
. the Jumna. 

; In the first 
three months of 
1858, Sir Hugh 
Ro.se advanced 
• from Bombay, 
crushed the 
in-siirgents in 
outlying dis- 
tricts, laid siege 
to Jhansi, fought 
a pitched battle 
with Tantia 
Topi, shattering 
his forces com- 
pletely, and 


was not yet havelock's grave and alam bagh picket-house' p^Pjuretf Jhansi 

Itself on April 3 


raised, nor any 
part of its garrison able to be removed. 

The revolt had started with one chance, 
or tAA’o, of succeeding — that cither the 
whole British community should have been 
overpowered, or the whole native com- 
munity have risen in anns, before re- 
inforcements arrived from England. 
Neither of the.se results had been achie\’ed. 

Turninc restricted 

of the^ almost every native regi- 

Tide ment had mutinied ; but de- 
tachments had remained loyal, 
and the landowners had sat still and, to a 
great extent, kept their clansmen sitting 
still. Outside that area, in places where 
there were no white regiments, sepoy 
battalions had declared in favour of the 
mutineers w'ithout moving to join them. 
Even the Gwalior army had only threat- 
ened. Four months after the proclamation 
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though the Rani escaped. Meanwhile 
other columns converged on Oudh, indu- 
ding a contingent of Ghurkas from Nepal, 
and on March 17th drove the mutineers 
headlong from Lucknow. 

Resistance was not over, for the Oudh 
talukdars, who had hitherto abstained 
from taking an active part, were 
alarmed by a proclamation of Lord 
Canning’s, and, thinking that their fate 
was already sealed, resolved to take it 
%hting. Moreover, the Jhansi Rani, 
Tantia Topi, and Nana Sahib, were not 
disposed to submit ; the first, from a spirit 
akin to that which tradition ascribes to 
Boadicea ; the other two because they 
knew their share in the Cawnpore mas- 
sacres had placed them beyond reach of 
pardon. But the crisis was passed when 
Campbell effected the final relief of the 
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Liu'know Rosidciu-y. '1 he issue was placed was ended by the proclamation which 
beyond all doulit when he drove the transferred the government to the British 
niulineers ficiin Lucknow itself, and Sir Crown, in accordance with the India Act 
Hiigli Rose caiilmvd Jhansi. The Rani passed- by Lord Derby in August, 185S. 
was killed in aciiim iii June; the taluk- The siiirit of compromi.se which per- 
dars submitted in December ; Xana Sahib vades BritLsh institutions has produced 
vanished ; a few months later, Tantia a system which is theoretically crowded 
Topi was caught and hanged, since nothing with contradictions. Nothing could well 
could transform the hidoons biUchety of be more indefensible on paper than the 
Cawnporc into a legitimate operation of old compromise between the Company 
war. and the Crown in India. But the 

The Mutiny had brought home in illogicalities of the Constitution serve 
England tlie conviction that the anomaly their turn ; and the Honourable East 
of governing a dciieinlency .so vast as India Company .served its turn, too — 
India through the mi-clium of a com- better, jirobably very much better, than 
mercial com|)any mu.-.l he brought to an a .system which would have better satisfied 
end. The iiro|)hccj?, pa-.s»'d from mouth to a political theorist. But a stage had been 
mouth among t lie natii'es. as an incentive to readied at which it had become cumbrous 
rebellion, that tin- rule of tlie Company was and unworkable. Thenceforth the re- 
lo last a Inmdred years, and no more, sponsibility for the Indian Empire was 
was fulfilled almost to tlic year. It Iiad to rest undivided upon the British nation, 
hegim with Clii e's victor)' at Pla.ssoy ; it Arthur D. I.vnes 
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AFTER THE MUTINY 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA 

BY SIR WILLIAn LEE-WARNER 


DY the end of October, 1858, military 
operations had almost ceased ; peace 
and order were fast taking the place of 
confusion and violence, and the transfer 
of government from the Company to the 
Crown, with Lord Canning as first Viceroy, 
had been comjjleted. Anarchy was, of 
course, still rife in outlying districts ; 
marauders were here and there prowling 
about at largo ; fugitive bodies of muti- 
neers showed more or less cohesion. Public 
business throughout the North-west 
Provinces and Oudh, with some parts 
of Bengal and the Punjab, had been 
so completely disorganised that many 
months would have to pass before the 
civil power could assert itself to the full. 
But the great cities of Delhi, Agra, Cawn- 
pore, Allahabad, were held in force ; the 
populace knew that rebellion had missed 
„. p its mark; while the native 
. * *“** chiefs, almost without excep- 

lUMutU splendidly loyal. 

e u my Canning was, therefore, 

able to gather up the tangled threads of 
government and to ponder constmetive 
measures that in no very long lime were to 
tranquilli.se the country and giveunifonnity 
of rule throughout its vast area. 

Among his earliest acts was the issue 
of a ]}roclamation drawn up by the 
Ministry in England, and revised by Her 
, Majesty, whereby an amnesty was granted 
“ to all offendera, save and except those 
who have been, or shall be, convicted of 
having directly taken part in the murder 
of British subjects. ... To those who 
have willingly given a.sylum to murderers, 
knowing them to be such, or who may 
have acted as leaders or instigators in 
the Revolt, their lives alone can l>c 
guaranteed. ... To all othcra in Arms 
against the Government, We hereby 
promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, 
and oblivion of all Offences agaiast Our- 


selves, Our Crown and Dignity, on their 
return to their homes and i%aceful 
pursuits. ...” Impartial protection of 
the law, freedom from interference with 
religious belief, admission to all offices for 
which qualification might be proved, 
p . protection of the rights of the 
toTih* princes, and other boons 

to the people at large, were 
graciously authorised. 

Among tho.se to whom leniency was to 
be extended were the turbulent land- 
owners, or talukdars, of Oudh. On the 
final capture of Lucknow, the proclama- 
tion by the Viceroy, previously mentioned, 
had in its first draft confiscated their 
estates, though, upon Outfam’s remon- 
strance, a clau.se had been inserted which 
gave hopas that something less than the 
full pound of flash would be exacted, if 
only complete submission were promptly 
rendered. On a visit to Lucknow, Lord 
Canning assembled the chief of these 
barons, as they have been styled, and, 
accepting their profession of re]%ntance, 
restored to them the possession of their 
forfeited fiefs, with a permanent and 
hereditary proprietary title-^an act of 
grace which has since that time borne 
fruit in their active loyalty and the 
orderly control of their vassals ; while it 
at once gave rest to the most dangerously 
disaffected portion of the country, and was 
welcome evidence to the remainder that 
vindictive retribution does not always 
. fall upon the conquered. But 
thll^Bred .Lord Canning’s worst 

LoyBlty anxieties were now at an end, 
^ and the calm courage with 
which he confronted all difficulties had 
its reward in. the assurance of a security 
far greater than had prevailed before 
the rebellion, the task before him was 
one of vast magnitude. Among the 
demands made by the new order of things, 
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two stood out as primarily importunate. 
These were the re-establishment of financial 
equilibrium and the reorganisation of the 
Army, native and European. 

Changes in the system of public accounts 
render comparisons between the expendi- 
ture of India at one period and another a 
task of no little difficulty. But the final 

Need for Royal Commis- 

p. * sion on the administration of 
Eeolom‘ expenditure of India, pub- 
llshed in 1900, thro^vs a clear 
light upon the financial position with which 
Canning had to deal. The year 1860-61 
saw the ehb mark of the tide of Indian 
finance. A chronic deficit, continued 
almost without intermission for a period 
of twenty years. Iiad already added 
£50,000,000 sterling to its national debt. 
The outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 
entailed a lo.ss of revenue which averaged 
£12,000.000 for that and the succeeding 
two 3vars. All (lie efforts of the Govern- 
ment, aided by the imixisition of taxes 
which convulsed societj', availed only to 
reduce the annual deficit by £6,000,000. 
There \vas no course open to Canning 
and his financial advisei's — Wilson, who 
died in August, r86o, and Laing, who 
succeeded him — save to supinement 
additional ta.\ation by a severe reduc- 
tion of e,.vpencliturc. The military, naval, 
and civil outlay of 1860-61 had been 
cut down to £29,500,000, and now, 
with a bold hand, it was reduced by 
nearly lour millions. 

The returning jirosperity of the country 
gave huoj'ancy to the public receipts, and 
in 1861-62 the tide had turned. Equi- 
librium was practically restored, and the 
Government escaped the necessity of 
levying the un]ioj)ular licence tax. From 
that time forward, further relief was 
afforded in the gradual reduction of the 
income tax, and of the additional duty on 
cot ton- twist and yam, and the reform of 
the salt duties. The stamp duties and 
the excise on sinrits and opium continued 
Measures at.tlicir enhanced rates to sus- 
of Financial administra- 

Reform by the exercise of a 

prudent policy in all depart- 
ments, Canning added to his success, in 
restoring jieace and order, the further 
merit of placing the national finance upon 
a safe and enduring basis. The land 
revenue in 1862 yielded £2,500,000 more 
than before the Mutiny, and when in that 
year Lord Canning laid down office, all 


doubt as to ultimate financial prosperity 
had pa.s.sed away. 

While treating of the measures taken 
during this viceroy's time for the reorgani- 
sation of the army, it will be convenient 
to extend the inquiry so as to carry the 
account of the more important changes 
in its constitution up to the present day. 

When the Mutiny broke out the ratio 
of the British forces to the native armies 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, together 
with the local levies and contingents, 
was about one to eight, or 39,000 to 311,038. 
Independent of financial considerations 
such a disproportion was one that events 
so soon to follow showed to be dangerous 
to the last degree. But not only had it 
to be determined what a safe ratio would 
be; the very form of the British arma- 
ment must first be settled. This had 
hitherto consisted partly of Europeans 
enlisted in England for the Company’s 
.service, and partly of royal regiments of 
cavalry and infantry sent out to India, 
but liable to be withdrawn for service 
elsewhere on the outbreak of war. It was 
now debated whether under the Crown 
a local European army should 
of tKe * placed at the exclusive dis- 
lodlaoArmy Government of 

India, or whether the forces 
deemed necessary should be part and 
parcel of the Queen’s army. After much 
discussion it was decided that the Com- 
pany’s European forces should be trans- 
ferred to the Crown and be supplemented 
by royal regiments. Further, a Commis- 
sion appointed to advise on these changes 
laid it down that the British forces should 
be 80,000 strong, and that the native 
troops .should not exceed them by more 
than two to one in the Bengal army and 
three to one in- those of Madras and 
Bombay. In Bengal the native army had 
to be re-formed almost dn novn. Eighty- 
six entire regiments had mutinied, and 
only a few had remained loyal, or, at all 
e-yents, inactive. These last were not 
disbanded ; but in the main the new 
foice consisted of Sikh, Gurkha, Pathan, 
and Rajput levies. The Madras and Bom- 
bay armies, the Haidarabad contingent, 
and the Punjab Frontier Force, had taken 
no part in the rebellion. These, therefore, 
,were left intact, thoi^h to them also 
were applied the principles of reorganisa- 
tion now found necessary. When, in 
1864, that reorganisation was complete, 
the three armies in India had an aggregate 
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strength of 205.000 men, of whom 65,000 
were British soldiers. The artillery, ex- 
cept a few mountain batteries, were 
wholly British. 

Between i860 and 1S7S there were no 
field operations on a large scale. But 
the Afghan war of 1S78-80 brought to 
light many important defects ; and a 
_ , , . Commission was appointed by 
DefMta m Lytton not only to devise 
the rmy ' (qj. reduction of 

*”* army ex]ioiKliture, but to tost 
how far the o.visting system had been 
found adapted to the requirements of 
troops on active service. The immediate 
outcome of the inquiry was the reduction 
of four regiments of native cavalry and 
eighteen of native infantry; though, as 
the strength of each regiment was raised 
from 4f)() to 550 of all ranks in the cavalry, 
and from 712 to 18 52 in the infantry, the 
total strength n.snained much what it 
was before. 'J'here was also a reduction 
of eleven batteries of British artillery. 
In 1885 threatenings of war with Russia 
led to considerable additions throughout 
the army. Tn the BritLsli forces the 
increase amounted to lo.fioo men ; in 
the nati\-o armies to 20,000. The grand 
total then reached 226.(194 men of all 
rallies, the British numbering 7.3,602. In 
i88f) the battalions of the native armies 
were linked together ; in 1888 regimental 
centres were fi.xed u]Kin for these groujis, 
and at the same jieriod a reserve was 
formed for the iiatire army in general. 
During the next live years various changes 
and imiirovements took place. The Ini- 
jierial Service troojis. voluntarily supplied 
liy some of the leading native states, 
came into being ; military works, hitherto 
carried out by the Civil Department, were 
transfeiTcd to a Militaiy Service Dejiart- 
ment : amalgamation of the Presidency 
Commi.ssariats was taken in hand ; the 
Punjab Frontier I'orce iia.s.sed from the 
control of the Punjab (iovermnent to 
that of (he Commander-in-Chief ; 
o/Arim** ^**’’'* three staff corjis 
D our’ was organised for the 

* ' whole of India; in the Bombay 
army a large infusion of better material 
replaced men of inferior physique ; the 
native army was supplied with the 
Martini-Henry rifle ; the sixteen Hindu- 
stani regiments of the Bengal army 
became " class ” regiments, com])oscd 
severally of Brahmans, Rajputs, Moham- 
medan.s, .Jal.s, and Gurkhas; the Intelli- 


gence Branch of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department was reorganised 
and strengthened. 

With the year 1895 we come to a 
measure of importance affecting the whole 
of India, the abolition of the separate 
Presidency armies. By this arrangement 
India was now divided into four terri- 
torial commands, named after the Punjab, 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, each com- 
mand being vested in a lieutenant-general. 
The whole army thus came under the 
direct control of the Government of India 
and the Commander-in-Chief, whereas' 
formerly the armies of Bombay and 
Madras were under local commanders-in- 
chief controlled by the Presidential Gov- 
ernments. Later on certain local corps, 
hitherto under the Foreign Department, 
were also brought under the Commander- 
in-Chief and allotted to the divisional 
commands according to their geographical 
situation. 


Upon this general reconstitution of the 
army there followed, between 1895 and 
1903, many changes in the composition of 
commands and regiments. The mountain 


Seriu of 

Secimental 

Changei 


batteries were strengthened; 
the Haidarabad contingent 
disappeared ; the Presidency 
medical services were amal- 


gamated under a Director-General mili- 
tary factories came under the administra- 
tion of the Director-General of Ordnance. 


The years 1899-1901 witnc.ssed special 
activity in remodelling and improving 
armament, mobilisation, equipment, and 
defences, while many measures then re- 
solved upon were carried out in 1902 and 
1903. Thus, in 1900, the reorganisation of 
the transport system was finally author- 
ised ; in 1900-1 the native army received 
the -303 magazine rifle, while the re- 
armament of the regular army was 
completed in 1902-3. Between the years 
ic)oo and 1904 about 400 British officers 
were added to the native army ; the field 
artillery and the commissariat .servio: 
received s]>ccial attention ; transjmrt 
oiganisation was more fully devclojxjd; 
and a thorough investigation dealt with 
sanitary arrangements, the system of 
clothing, opportunities for recreation, and 
numerous other details. 


The total number of regular troops in 
the five commands, including Burma, was, 
in 1903, 232,111, of which 74,170 were 
British and 157,941 native soldiers. The 
reserve of the native army numbered about 
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25,000, and the auxiliary forces about an 
additional 76,000 men. A new scheme of 
military organisation is now, however, in 
course of development, and, in place of 
four territorial commands, there will be 
three complete anny corps and ten divi- 
sional commands. 

The present administration of the army 
may be described in a few words. While, 
subject to the control of the Crown, the 
supreme authority is vested in the 
Governor-General in Council. One of the 
members of Council, commonly called the 
“ Military Member,” formerly dealt with 
administration and finance. Since March, 
1906, this arrangement has been recast, 
and military affairs are now in the hands 
of two departments — ^the Army Depart- 
ment and the Department of Military 
Supply. This latter department, which is 
in charge of an ordinary member of 
Council, has the management of all matters 
connected with important Army contracts, 
and the supply and registration of trans- 
port animals ; it also controls the working 
of the departments of Ordnance, Re- 
mounts, Military Works, Army Clothing, 
_ and the Royal Marine, as wdl 

as the military work of the 
Medical Service ; while 
^ military accounts have become 
a branch of the Finance Department. 
The Aimy Department is under the imme- 
diate charge of the Commander-in-Chief, 
subject to the control of the Governor- 
General in Council, and while his powers 
have been largely extended, he has been 
relieved from a good deal of petty business. 
Immediately subordinate to him are the 
Chief of the Staff, the Qiiartcrniastcr- 
Gencral, the Adjutant-General, the Princi- 
pal Medical Officer of His Majesty’s Forces, 
and the Military Secretary. 

From this account of Army reorganisa- 
tion inaugurated by Canning and com- 
pleted by his successors, we may now 
return to the other acts of his administra- 
tion. The loyalty during the .Mutiny of 
nearly all the great native princes has 
already been noted. Conspicuous among 
these were the Cis-Sutlej chiefs, Patiala, 
Jhind, Nabha, and Kapurthala ; the 
Rajas of Jaipur, Udaipur, and Kerauli ; 
Sindhia and the Nizam; the Begam of 
Bhopal, the Gaekwar of Baroda, the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, and many smaller 
magnates. Gratitude dictated that none 
of these should go unrewarded, and Lord 
Canning determined that no stint should 


be shown in the bestowal of such acknow- 
ledgments as would best be prized. Titles 
of honour, remission of debts, enlargement 
of territory, guarantees of siicce.ssion, large 
money grants, sanads of adoption, reduc- 
tions of annual tribute, an increase in the 
number of guns of salute, jewelled swords, 
and various privileges, were showered with 
lavish hand on all who had 
deserved well of the British 
_ ‘ * Government ; and nobly since 
ewar a munificence 

been repaid. The immediate anxieties of 
the Mutiny being now over. Canning was 
free to devise measures of internal im- 
provement. Early among these was the 
passing, in 1859, of the Bengal Rent Act. 
By the Permanent Settlement of 1793, 
while the Government surrendered to the 
zemindars its right to take the produce of 
the soil, it had been endeavoured to secure 
the ryots in their ancestral holdings. This 
endeavour had met with but small measure 
of success. The promised leases at cus- 
tomary rates had been withheld, rents were 
Oinstantly raised, illegal cesses were levied, 
and by 1859 the ryots could hardly keep 
body and soul together. Act X. of that 
year, though often evaded, and though it 
did nothing for tenants-at-will, proved a 
considerable boon to the agriculturist by 
recognising occupancy rights and fixity of 
tenure, and its deficiencies have to some 
extent been made good by later enact- 
ments. 

In 1S60, the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
was strengthened by admission of its legal 
member to the full status of an ordinary 
member of Council, while the Legislative 
Council ivas remodelled, and certain native 
members added to it. Similar councils on 
a smaller scale were established in Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. In the same year 
came the amalgamation of the supromc 
and Sadr courts, whereby each presidency 
had its high court ; and before Canning 
left the country the |)cnal code drafted 
• If I^Iacaulay and completed by 
LegitUtive 3 pgacocke, became law 
»«i BgB throughout India. Consolida- 
eonu British territory had 

been so prominent a part of Dalhoasie’s 
ixilicy that little in this direction remained 
for his succe.ssor. But in i860 the three 
provinces of British Burma were combined 
under a Chief Commissioner, and the 
Central Provinces formed by the union of * 
Nagpur with the Sagar and Narbada 
districts were raised to the same status. 
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Between 1859 and 1863 much was 
accomplished in the way of material 
l)rogrcs.=. Of 1,300 miles of railway open 
at the latter date, more than hall had been 


laid out during the preceding two years, 
while 3,000 more miles were in course of 
makine ; the Grand Trunk Road extended 
from Calcutta to Peshawar, a distance of 


•! j 1.500 miles ; new branches of 
P'T' , the Ganges Canal had been 
n us ri» thrown out and the Ea.stem 
rogrcii Western Jumna Canals 

were already at work ; the cultivation of 
tea, coffee, and cinchona received en- 


couragement ; the foundations w-ere laid 
of a i'orest Dejiartment ; and partly as a 
consequence of all this enterprise trade 


was now reviving. 

The creation, in 1857, of universities at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombaystimulated 
education, the number of schools of all 


classes rose rapidly, a medical college 
w'as ojxincd at Ijihore, English newspapers 
conducted by natives appeared in consider- 
able numbers, and a new literature in 


Hindi and Urdu was sininging up. 

In the mid.st of his beneficent projects 
('aiming had, in i8bi, to face a famine 
which, in spite of all efforts, carried off 
nearly half a million of the poorer clas.ses 
in the northern provinces, and brought 
severe clistrc.ss ujion many millions more. 
This was tollowed by the scourge of 
cholera and by torrential rains, which 
flooded vast tracts of country, sweeping 
away roads, bridges, and crops. 

Lord Canning had hardly completed his 
last tour in India when a terrible blow 


befell him in the death of his gifted wife. 
A few montlis later he laid down the office 


which for si.x j'cars he had held with such 
serene courage amid unexampled difficul- 
ties, and returned to England. But the 
strain, mental and physical, had been 
enough to sap a more vigorous constitu- 
tion, and on the 17th of the following 
Januai'y, he, like Dnlhousie, passed away 
, in the jirime of life. His suc- 
* ce.«sor, I,ord Elgin, landed in 
March, 1863, and the first 
(continued yiceroj^ty was 

passed at Calcutta, where he made him- 
self acquainted with the machinery and 
problems of Indian government. Closely 
following his predecessor’s policy, he 
aimed' at the peaceful development of 
, industry, avoiding the introduction of 
novel and vexatious taxation, setting 
his face against interference with native 
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chiefs, doing his liest to keep down 
military expenditure, and steering clear 
of frontier complications. Of these last 
there was some danger, arising from the 
proceedings of Dost Mohammed, who 
was bent on an expedition to curb the 
refractory governor of Herat, Sultan Jan. 
Tliough urged to counsel the Amir agai^t 
this undertaking, lest Persia should side 
with the Governor and Russia should 
back up Persia, Elgin refased in any way 
to embroil himself in the quarrel, and even 
withdrew his Vakil from Kabul in order 
to avoid all appearance of countenancing 
the Amir’s designs. The death of the 
Dost in the following summer eventually 
placed Sher Ali on the throne, but in the 
struggle for its possession which ensued 
between the two brothers, the Viceroy 
contented himself with congi'atulations to 
the successful claimant at whase court 
the British Vakil was to assume his place. 

In February, 1863, Lord Elgin made a 
tour through Northern India, settling 
down at Simla for the hot season. At 


Benares he held his first durbar, and at 
the opening of a new section of the East 
• y. Indian Railway looked forward 
Wh "ird private enter- 

iaHaraw. should supplement, if it 
did not take the place of, 
official activity in the extension of lines 
throughout the country. At Cawnpore, 
he ^vas ]>resent at the consecration by the 
Bishop of Calcutta of the spot that 
mark^ the graves of those whom Nana 
Sahib’s treachery had done to death. 
This was followed by a grand durbar at 
Agra to which there thronged the chiefs 
of Rajputana and Central India. Address- 


ing them in a dignified speech the Viceroy 
declared the piinciples by which the 
Government of India was actuated, and 


the measures by which it was in their 
power to second its endeavours to secure 


peace and general prosperity. Passing on 
to Ambela, he received a large gathering 
of the Sikh princes, whose 1 %haviour 
during the Mutiny he warmly eulogised, 
at the same time offering wise counsels 
for their future guidance. TiU the end ot 
September Lord Elgin remained at Simla 
further familiarising himself with the 
task that seemed to lie before him in the 


coming years. He then set out to visit 
the Kwgra Valley and its neighlxiurhood. 
Tte journey across the hills west of 
Simla in the keen mountain air severely 
taxed his powers. At one point he had 
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to cross the Chandra on a frail bridge of not be possible to give more than an out- 

twigs which swayed from side to side at line of the various problems of government 

every step, and this effort perilously tried with which he was called upon to deal, 
his heart, already, apparently, in an un- No one knew’ better than Lawrence 

healthy condition. When, after some days what were the pressing needs of internal 

of further travel, he reached Dharmsala, administration. Although his prcdeces.sor.s 
it was only to find a grave there. had restored the financial equilibrium. 

One military undertaking had alone it was only by starving the spending 
disturbed the" quiet of his two years’ . departments and by recourse 

rule. To the north of Peshawar a colony **“““• to. taxes which strained the 

of Wahabi fanatics had their abode at a .* loyalty of the people. Law- 

place called Sitana. Here preparations * rence did all that was possible 
had been made for a raid upon British to relieve the tax-payer from these burdens, 

territory, and in time these became of In 1862 the additional duty of 50 per cent, 

so threatening a character that the Viceroy on cotton piece-goods was repealed, and 

was strongly urged by the Lieutenant- in 1864 the remaining enhanced duties of 

Governor of the Punjab to fit out a puni- customs were reduced from 10 to 7J per 

live expedition. To this he at last re- cent., a further reduction being carried 

luctantly assented, and in October, 1863, out in X867. The unpopular income-tax, 

a force of 6,000 men moved out from imposed in i860, had been taken off 

Peshawar towards the Ambela Pass, incomes under £50 a year, and Lawrence 

Here, however, it was found that the proposed to replace it altogether by duties 

Buner tribe had joined the Wahabis, on ex}x>rts, but public opinion would not 

and these, w’ith the men of Swat, made permit this change. The salt duty and 

further progress impossible for the time, increased stamp dues he was constrained 

From day to day further clans swelled the to leave alone ; but much was done by 

enemy’s numbers, and Neville Chamberlain wise administration to increase the 

- was hard set to repulse their revenues and provide funds for education 

?““*** * combined attacks. After Lord and public works. In particular, a new 

Es'adition Elgin’s death the Council at policy of far-reaching consequence, first 

Calcutta had ordered the with- suggested by Dalhousie, was adopted in 

drawal of Chamberlain’s force so soon as ififiy-rfiS. The public debt was divided 

this could be prudently done. Sir W. into productive and unproductive, the 

Denison, however, who had come up from expenditure u}X}n irrigation and railways 

Madras to take up temporary charge of being charged to a capital account under 

the duties of Governor-General, promptly its proj^er head. By stem adherence to a 

cancelled this order and directed the des- policy of non-intervention across the 

patch of reinforcements. Thus strength- borders, military expenditure was kept 

med, Garvock, now in command in place of low ; and fortunately the fall in the gold 

Chamberlain disabled by a wound, drove value of the ruixie, which, after 1875, 

the enemy out of Ambela. The Buners dislocated the finances, had not yet 

came to terms and, acting as guides occurred to increase the home charges, 

to a British detachment, assisted in des- Of public works involving enormous 
troying the headquarters of the fanatics outlay, the more important may here be 

at Mdka. This brought the campaign mentioned. Sanitation, especially in mili- 
to an end. tary cantonments, had hitherto been left 

When the news of Lord Elgin's death almost to itself, with a consequently heavy 
reached England it was universally felt mortality. Lawrence saw that 

that no one could .so fitly fill the post of "> further neglect was unbear- 

Viceroy as Sir John Lawrence, then a . able. A Commission resulted 

member of the Secretary of State’s Indian •q«remeMt establishment of a 

Council. With his usual readiness Sir Sanitary Department in each Presidency, 

John sailed by the next mail steamer and and later of sanitary committees in every 

arrived in Calcutta on January 12, 1864. cantonment. Secondary, if secondary, to 

His biographer, Mr. Bosworth Smith, has sanitation was the building of suitable ' 

said tlmt " a succinct history of India barracks and hospitals. Here the ex- 

during the viceroyalty of Sir John Law- penditure from first to last amounted to h 

rence would require at least a volume to more than ten millions. A large cx- 

itself.” Within out narrow limits it will tension of railway lines had become 
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imperative for both strategic and com- 
mercial purposes. Adequate schemes vere 
framed to meet this demand, and no less 
than £26,ooo,()f<() were expended in this 
direction during Lawrence’s time. Canals, 
whether as a means of watering the 
cultivator’s fields or of carrying traffic, 
admitted of no delay. Agreeing with 
_ Lawrence that their cost should 

anal and dt-fiaycd by loans. Lord 
rriga loa Cranhourne .sent out Colonel 
e ernes strachey as Superintendent of 
Irrigation, authorising their construction 
wherever urgent ntu-'d called for them. 

If anything had been wanted to em- 
phasise the importance of easy com- 
miiiiicalion by land and water, the two 
famines with which Sir John had to 
grajiple were more than sufficient. A 
shortage of the monsoon in 1865, followed 
in the next year by terrible inundations, 
plunged Orissa into the direst distress. Had 
not the Lientenant-fiovernor of Bengal 
shut his eyes to what was going on around 
him. the disaster might haw been greatly 
modified. When at length the real state 
of things came to the Viceroy’s knowledge, 
vigorous measures of every kind were 
taken. Relief works did something to 
check the mortality, and large sums of 
money were advtinced by the (lovern- 
ment’ of India. But it was food, not 
money that was wanted, for money had 
no purchasing jxjwer where no crops 
existed. 

Imixtrtation by steamships was then 
attempted. This expedient came too late. 
The monsoon bad now burst on the coast, 
and it wa.s with the greatest difficulty 
that even a small portion of the freights 
could be landed. When the famine cea.scd, 
it w.as calculated that the deaths amounted 
to nearly a million. Two years later, the 
failure of the rains in the North-western 
Provinces jireluded a similar calamity. 
The lesson learnt in f)ri.ssa was not 
tieglected. Relief works, distribution of 

Period of 

. ^ bind rewtme. and advances 

p madi- for the ])urchaso of seed 

corn modified the evil ; while 
the Ganges and Jumna Canals watered 
the thirsty .soil and abundant harvests 
in Oudh hel])ed to keep life in the 
millions of the neighbouring provinces. 
Yet, in .spite of every effort, some 60,000 
.souls are said to have perished. Nor 
was it only in British India that the 
stre.ss was felt. Rajputana, Indur, 
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Gwalior, Marwar, Malwa, Bikanir and 
Gujerat suffered equally. To their honour, 
the native cliiefs followed the example of 
the Indian Government, and were aided 
by it in their endeavour to ward off 
star\'ation. But starvation was followed 
by disease, and in some parts of these 
provinces scarcity continued to prevail 
for nearly two years. The tale of deaths 
exacted it is impo.ssible to compute. 

From this .story of woe it is pleasant 
to turn to Lawrence’s determination to 
win the confidence of the native states 
by explaining the desires of the British 
Government, and by allaying the fears 
to which not even the Sanad^ of adoption 
granted by Canning had put an end. 
For this purpase he not only abstained 
from interference with their internal 
government, but by personal intercourse 
sought to draw closer the ties by which 
they were bound to the supreme Power. 
To a durbar held at Lahore in 1864 he 
welcomed some 600 of the nobility of 
the Punjab, prominent among whom 
were the Phulkian princas, whose aid in 
the Mutiny stood us in such stead. 

. Addressing the assemblage in 

” .. Hindustani, and in terms 
“ which, avoiding self-exalta- 
tion, won the ready attention 
of his hearers, the Viceroy adverted to the 
warm interest taken by the Queen in all her 
Indian .subjects, enumerated some of the 
blessings that British rule had given the 
country, eulogised the conspicuous loyalty 
.shown in the troublous days so lately 
])assed, and urged upon the chiefs the 
advantages to be gained by the spread 
of English education. The public cere- 
monial was supplemented by private 
visits to and from the Viceroy. In these 
. Sir John discussed the condition of the 
.several states, and mingled with approval 
for the past advice and encouragement 
for the future. Coming from a man whose 
sincerity of purpose was so fully recognised, 
such words were not allowed to fall to 
the ground. At the second of these 
impressive .scenes he, in 1866, received at 
Agra the principal chiefs of Rajputana 
and Central India. To these also Law- 
rence delivered a weighty speech in 
Hindustani, dwelling upon the principles 
by which he hoped they would be guided 
in dealing with their subjects, and point- 
ing out that those who did most in 
developing the resources of their 
dominions would find most favour in the 
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eyes of a Government that valued such 
endeavours above long descent and ex- 
tensive sway. Once more, in 1867, a 
•similar pageant was enacted at Lucknow, 
where LaAvrence received the talukdars 
of Oudh, who assembled in all their 
splendour of retinue to greet for the last 
time the man to whom their country 
^ owed so much. But if Law- 

N&tive fence ^^as eager to engage the 

p”**k*j^ goodwill of the native nobility 
* by such policy as would best 
commend itself to them, he did not hesi- 
tate to punish tyranny and bad faith. One 
flagrant outrage, committed by the Nawab 
of Tonk, came to his notice in 1867. This 
c'.iief had been at enmity with one of the 
tributaries, the Thakur of Lawa. Under 
the pretence of reconciliation the Nawab 
summoned the Thakur to receive a khUat, 
The latter, attended by his uncle and a 
.small retinue, duly presented himself at 
court. By-and-by the Thakur’s uncle, 
Rewat Sing, with his son and fourteen 
adherents, were invited to the house of 
t ie Nawab’s Minister, and there treacher- 
ously murdered, one man alone escaping, 
and the Thakur himself being held a 
prisoner. Subsequent inquiry proved 
beyond doubt that this atrocity had been 
contrived by the Nawab. He was there- 
fore deposed in favour of his eldest son, 
his Minister being imprisoned at Chunar. 
The avarice and oppression of another 
chief, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, provoked 
an ajipeal by his subjects to the Viceroy. 
A severe reprimand warned him that 
deposition would follow unless he mended 
his ways. 

Though Lawrence's face was firmly set 
against anne.xaiion, there was one act of 
th:; authorities in England to which, while 
yielding loyal obedience, he was unable 
to reconcile himself. This was the restitu- 
tion of My.sore to native rule. For the 
third of a century this kingdom had been 
administered by British officials. On the 
ju death, in 1868, of the titular 

Reitoredio Mali^raja, it %yas decided to 

Native Rule “ 

.successor, and to hand over 

the government of the country to him 
if at the age of eighteen he should show 
himself qualified for its duties. 

Legislation in Lawrence’s time bore a 
fruitful crop of Acts ; and two of these, 
dealing with tenant right, specially 
belonged to his initiation. When, after 
the Mutiny, Canning reinstated the 
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talukdars of Oudh in their possessions 
and gave them a heritable title, the grants 
were declared “subject to any measure 
which the Government may think proper 
to take for the purpose of protecting the 
inferior zemindars and village occupants 
from extortion, and of upholding their 
rights in the soil." 

Since that time the talukdars, in fancied 
security from interference, had failed to 
heed this proviso. The cry of the oppressed 
went to Lawrence’s heart. Determining 
upon a complete investigation of the 
matter, he entered into correspondence 
with the Chief Commissioner, Sir C. 
W'ingfidd, whose championship of the 
talukdars had already been the subject 
of remonstrances from Lord Elgin. Wing- 
field’s opposition to interference on behdf 
of the sufferers was supported by an 
outcry in the Press ; friends of the taluk- 
dars m their own province in Bengal, and 
even in England, swelled the clamour ; 
certain members of the Supreme Council 
were on the same side, and others of the 
Secretary of State’s Council recorded 
minutes of dissent from the Viceroy’s 
B ki proposals. Lawrence, however, 
ofL*T sen^ng Mr. 

Tenure as Special commissioner 

to Oudh, empowered him to 
direct the proceedings of the settlement 
officers and to decide all questions of tenant 
right. A report furnished by Davies 
showed that while, proprietary rights had 
practically disappeared during the long 
supremacy of the talukdars, tenancy 
rights still survived. These it was resolved 
to maintain, and in 1868 the Oudh Tenancy 
Bill became law. By it, while the landlords 
were confirmed in all the rights granted 
in 1859, the occupancy rights of the 
cultivators received definition, rents could 
be enhanced only under certain restric- 
tions, and compensation for improvement 
of holdings was decreed to tenants who 
might be evicted after occupancy for a 
fixed term of years. 

.^ similar fight had to be waged in the 
Punjab. When, early in Lawrence’s time, 
the period for reviewing the settlements 
came round, many of the*zemindars who, 
on the annexation of the province, had 
neglected to remster their names as 
su^rior landlords, now claimed to do 
so. Had this been allowed, the result 
would have been to degrade to the status 
of tenants-at-will no less than 46,000 out 
of 60,000 heads of families in one district 
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alone, who had become entitled to their 
tenancies at beneficial rates. In the 
Viceroy’s eyes such a proceeding would 
have been monstrous. Accordingly, in 
1868, he introduced and carried though 
the Legislative Council a Bill whereby 
much the same safeguards as in Oudh 
protected the occupancy tenants in the 
Punjab. 

If no great wars occurred between 1864 
and 1869, several small military expedi- 
tions had to be undertaken. The most 
important of these was against Bhutan. 
On the Bengal frontier were certain lands, 
known as the Assam Duars, and com- 
prising 1,600 square miles, which the 
Indian Government rented from the 
Bhutanese. As a punishment for repeated 
raids and outrages. Lord Canning with- 
held payment of the rents due on these 
lands. Fresh outrages were 
the result, and in 1863 Lord 
Elgin was {persuaded to send 
a mission under Mr. Ashley 
Eden to the Deb Raja, 
nominal ruler of Bhutan. 

The members of it met with 
the grossest ccntumely, and 
Eden, under threat of im- 
prisonment, was compelled to 
sign a treaty ceding the 
Assam Duars. On his return 
this treaty was, of course, 
repudiated by the Indian 
Government, an ultimatum 
being sent to the Deb Raja 
threatening war unless full 
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columns moved up to Abbotabad, and 
thence on to Oghi. The main position on 
the Black Mountain was captured with 
little loss, and, the headmen tendering 
their submission, hostages were taken 
from them for the fulfilment of the terms 
imposed. The Government of India was 
also called upon to take part in a wair 
which did not concern it — 
. namely, that against Theodore, 
f'" .‘““King of Ab^inia. Sir R. 
n riea afterwards Lord Napier 

of Magdala, commanded this expedition, 
with the result so well known and so 
creditable to his skill and energy. What 
was less creditable was the decision of the 
Government in England that the expenses 
of the campaign were to be borne by India. 

Anything like a detailed account of the 
encouragement given by Lawrence to 
education is impossible here. 
It must suffice to say that 
from the universities down- 
wards to the primary schools, 
public instruction received a 
strong imjMitus, and in the 
last year of his rule more 
than three-quarters of a 
million sterling was allotted 
to the support of Govern- 
ment and aided institutions. 

While Lawrence's domestic 
administration met generally 
with public approval, his 
foreign policy gave rise to 
London StcivuscoiHC vigorous opixjsition. The key- 
note of it was “ masterly in- 


OF MAYO 

reparation was made within issl'tiu'bis activity," the avoidance of all 

three months. The term of- *"“•“****’" **'*• interference in Afghan affairs. 

This attitude was justified by its results. 


grace having expired, four columns 
entered the Bengal Duars, and the forts 
commanding the passes into Bhutan were 
captured. The easternmost of these, 
Diwangiri, was held by Colonel Campbell 
with 500 men, who, a few months later, 
taken by surprise, had to abandon their 
position and retreat. Fresh troops being 
A L'tti hurried up, Diwangiri was re- 
™ ‘ * taken, and the enemy sued for 
BkotaT ps^ce. This was granted them 
“ upon terms that were generally 
considered unnecessarily lenient. Among 
other expeditions may be mentioned that 
against the Bhils in the centre of India, 
and another on the north-west frontier 
against the Hasanzai Pathans in the 
neighbourhood of the Black Moimtain, 
who had swept down upon Oghi, a frontier 
station of the Punjab police. Two strong 


but it led to awkward situations while the 
numerous sons of Dost Mohammed, who 
died in 1863, were fighting for the throne. 
At first Sher Ali Khan, the eldest son, 
was recognised by the Viceroy as Amir of 
Aghanistan ; but when, in 1867, after 
a long struggle, Mohammed Afzal Khan 
made himself master of Kabul and Kanda- 
har, he in his turn was accepted as de 
facto ruler. On his death shortly after- 
wards, .similar recognition was accorded 
to his brother, Azim Khan. Later on 
again, Sher Ali, with the aid of his son, 
Yakub Khan, recovered possession of 
Kandahar, and entered Kabul in triumph 
in September, 1868. 

Lawrence had not been indifferent to 
the distractions that had weakened a 
country which he desired to be both strong 
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and friendly. He there fore so far modified 
his attitude of neutrality as to give Sher 
Ali six lakhs of ruiiccs and 6,000 stands 
of arms. He also enrouraged the Amir’s 
proposal <0 pay him a visit in India, but 
the rtibellion of .\hdHrrahman in Turke- 
stan caused tliis to be pos poned until 
Lord Mayo's arrival in the following year. 

i When, in January, i860, 
Lkwrence 1 ijiid'down his high office, 

he could say with a clear con- 
** *“* science that he had “handed 

over the (lovernment to his successor 
efficiiMit in all dejiai'tments, with no arrears, 
a id with all open questions in a fair way 
towards settlement.” His services were 
rewa-ded by elevation to the jieerage, 
with a jiension of £1,000 a year for his 
own life and that of his immediate heir. 

Lord -Mayo, who was chosen by 'Mr. 
Disraeli to succeed Sir John Lawrence, 
took charge of his jiost on January 12, 
iSCk). India was at peace throughout, 
a id his jiredece.ssor had, to a very large 
extent, obliterated the traces of the 
Mutiny. There was. however, much scojie 
for the energies of even so untiring a 
worker as Lord Mayo. Above every other 
question towered that of finance, and his 
inheritance in that direction was a deficit 
of /j.jjo.ooo sterling. 

To establish an equilibrium was the fixed 
resolve of the new Viceroy, whatever the 
cist might lx*. In his budget for the year. 
Sir K. Temjile had calculated on being able 
to jiay his way without loans. But esti- 
mates are one thing and actuals another, 
as had been revealed in the jirevious year 
when, in jilace of /a.ooo.ooo to his credit, 
Mr. -Massey had to face the .same amount 
oa the wrong side of the ledger. .So when 
Temple's budget, framed ujxm the actual 
figures for nine months out of the twelve 
ca ne to be checked by the full and final 
accounts of the ))ast year, it presently 
appeared that a deficit more than double 
that for which jirovision had been made 
I -# awaited the fiovernment. The 
Fhcal*" immediate difficulty was tidc.l 
Problemi expedients. Re- 

trenching the projected outlay 
on public works, education, and other 
services. Lord ^layo obtained £1,150,000. 
Another £500,000 accrued from doubling 
the income tax for the last six months 
of the current year, and by raising the 
salt duties in Madras and Bombay. 
It was therefore jrassible to d^lare a 
small surplus. 
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But Mayo was bent upon reforms which, 
in ordinary circumstances, should render 
deficits impossible. An enhanced income 
tax could not be persisted in ; nor could 
he safely have recourse again to sudden 
curtailments of outlay. His first measure 
was to reorganise the mechaniim of the 
Financial Department, so that it should 
no longer be at the mercy of imperfect 
and unpunctual estimates submitted 
by the local government i. A much more 
important one dealt with the funds 
for provincial expenditure. Hitherto, the 
Government of India had doled out money 
to meet the wants of local governments, 
which, although they collected the greater 
l>art of the revenue, had no responsibility 
for financial administration. In 1870, Lord 
Mayo gave to each of the larger provinces 
a fixed grant out of the revenues collected 
by it. From this the charges for services 
affecting the province were paid, any 
deficit being met by revenue raised locally. 

Reorganisation was also ]xxs.sible in the 
Public Works Department, in railways, 
and in the Army. In the first of these. 
Lord Mayo adopted his predecessor’s 
, proposal that new lines of rail- 
1 way should be undertaken by 

Poirey de- 

^ frayed by loan. It was also 
decided that the public works debt should 
be separated from the ordinary debt, and 
capital expenditure on productive works 
treated as borrowed by the Public Works 
Department. Military charges were re- 
duced by £500,000, many needless posts 
in the Army Department and the Staff 
being abolished. The net result of these 
measures was, for the three years between 
1870 and 1873, a total surplas close upon 
£6,000,000 sterling. 

In his foreign policy Lord Mayo addressed 
himself to those problems which had en- 
grossed so much of Sir John Lawrence’s 
attention during the later years of his 
Viceroyalty. Shortly before the latter's 
retirement, Sher Ali had made u]> his 
mind that a visit to India would help to 
consolidate his rule. As already stated, 
internal disturbances delayed the execu- 
tion of this project ; but m March, 18O9. 
he was received by Lord Ma3m at Ambala 
in the Punjab. In addition to the general 
idea of securing the Viceroy’s goodwill, 
the Amir set his heart upon certain definite 
objects. These were a formal treaty with 
the British Power, a fixed annual subsidy, 
assistance in arms or men whenever he 
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might think it necessary, the promise of 
support to himself and his descendants in 
all emergencies and against all rivals ; and 
lastly, an acknowledgment of his younger 
son as heir to the throne in exclusion of 
Yakub Khan, his eldest son, to whom 
he owed his restoration at Kabul. The 
last of these proposals was, of 
course, untenable, and the Amir 
was made to understand that 
it was contrary to our stand- 
ing policy to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan. For the rest. Lord 
Mayo could do no more tlian promise the 
moral support, with occa.sional supplies of 
money and material, already guaranteed 
by his predeces.sor. To oral assurances of 
interest in the welfare of Afghanistan, and 
of readiness to enter into corres]K)iidencc 
with the Amir on all matters about which 
advice might be useful. Lord Mayo, two 
days after the conference, added a letter, 
intimating that the Viceroy’s Government 
would view with the utmost displeasure 
any attempt on the part of the Amir’s 
rivals to create disturbances at Kabul, 
and would endeavour from time to time, as 
circumstances might require, to strengthen 


his position and enable him to exercise his 
rig;htful rule with equity and justice. Sher 
Ali could not but be a good deal disap- 
pointed at failing to obtain explicit 
promises on the points so near his heart. 
Nevertheless, the visit was not without 
the effect of confirming the friendly feeling 
on both sides, and im]>res 5 ingthe Amir with 
the power and resources of the Government 
of India. As a corollary to the policy 
which it had been determined to maintain 
in regard to the frontier nations, including 
Afghanistan, Lord Mayo was' no less 
desirous than Lawrence to come to an 
understanding with Russia. The Govern- 
ment in England were of like mind, and 
interviews between Prince Gortchakoif and 
Th P th t ^ Granville helped to 

* *1 B *1 smooth the way to an accord. 

“ A joint Commission for de- 
fining Afghan and Russian 
territories was not appmnted until 1884 ; 
but the first steps towards it were made by 
a formal statement regarding Afghanistan 
which was given to Russia, and is known 
as the Clarendon-Gortchakoif agreement 
of 1872-73. Progress was also made in 
settling the boundaries of Persia. For 
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some years the Shah had been encroach- led, in 1870, to his supersession _ by a 

ing upon Southern Baluchistan, or Kelat, council of its nobles under the presidency 

the Khan of which country was under of a British officer. For the training of 

British protection. Pressed by Lord the sons of chiefs two colleges, somewhat 

Mayo, the S ah agreed to arbitration, after the pattern of Eton, were founded, 

and Co onel Goldsmid was deputed by the the one at .A.jniir, the other in Kathiawar. 

(lOvernment of India to inquire into the Both have flourished, and their outcome 

resixictive rights of the disputants. The testifies to their founder’s wisdom. 

result was a convention satis- Turning to legi.slation, we find a large 

Arbitration jq ho^h parties. At number of valuable enactments. Among 

“ the same lime. Lord Mayo these were the Evidence Act, the Contract 

Qneitions oiiportunity of trying Act, an Act embodying various amend- 

to compose the quarrels betwccen the ments in the Criminal Code, an Act for 

Khan and his unruly Sirdars, and by the legalising marriages of a certain class, 

adroit management of Sir W. Merewether, an Act aiming at the prevention of murder 

(lie Commissioner in Sindh, this end was of girl-children, the Punjab Revenue Act, 

attained. Alxiut one other question of an Act dealing with encumbered estates 

boundary, that of Sistan on both sides in Oudh, and many others of greater or 

of the Helmuud, Slier Ali and the Shah less importance. 

of Pemia were still at variance. On its In the matter of education. Lord Mayo’s 
settlement Colonel Goldsmid was engaged endeavours were chiefly confined to the 

when summoned to the more urgent extension of primary schools and to 

business regarding Kelat. This done, he encouraging Mussulmans to take advan- 

complcted his earlier task by an award tage of op^xirtunities hitherto neglected 

which stood good for thirty years when, by them. The improvement of agriculture 

the river alti'ring its course, a revision was a matter ujicn which he .set much 

became necessary. store. For this purix)sc he jilanncd a 

With the frontier tribes on the north- . separate department, with a 

west no collision occurred during I-ord ““ director-general at its head. 

Jlayo's time, llu’ir inclinati ,n to raids “ . But financial difficulties stood 

being checked by the vigilant outlook in the way, and when the new 

kejit by a strong police force. But in the department sanctioned by the Secretary 

coujilry between Assam and Burma of State came into being it was made to 

an iiroad of Liishais had to be chastised embrace also revenue and commerce, 

by miving up two columns under General So multifarious were the branches of each 

Houchicr and Brownlow in November, that ag’iciilture profited but little, and 

1871. The advance was a toilsome one after an existence of ten years the whole 

through swamps and jungle. Opposition, scheme was dropjjed. 

Iiowcvcr, was quickly overcome, the At the clo.se of his third year Lord 
headmen of the tribes jiclded at di.scre- Mayo j aid a visit to Burma, and on his 

lion, and liostage.s being taken for future voyage back to Calcutta called in at Port 
good behaviour, the campaign came to an Blair to inspect the convict settlement 
end in February. 1872. there. When the day’s work was done. 

With the native state? in India Lord he insisted on climbing Mount Harriet, 

Mayo’s relations were very similar to which he thought might be made to serve 

those of his predecessor. Avoidance of as a health resort for sick prisoner's, 

annexation, punishment of the individual Before the descent was made darkness 

Relstiont “lender and not of the state, had come on, and just as he was about 

with Native lightest po.s.siblc control to embark upon the launch that should 

States where things were going well, convey him to the steamer in the offing 
with the education of native a fanatical Mussulman, who had been 

minors by British officers, were the released on a ticket-of-leave, eluded the 

cardinal points of his policy. He was, how- guards, leapt upon the Viceroy’s back, 
ever, obliged to take notice of an act of and with a sharp knife dealt him two 
discourtasy on the part of the Maharaja fatal blows between the shoulders. Death 
of Jodhpur, who objected to the seat followed a few minutes later. The body 
assigned to him in durbar, and to punish was taken on board the Gla.sgow for 
more .severely the Maharao Raja of Alwar, Calcutta, and ultimately to Ireland, 
whose extra\'agance and misgovemment where it found its last rating-place in a 
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village churchyard in County Mayo. The utilised for transport during the dty 

assassin was, of course, hanged. season. Transport trains of carts, horses. 

Pending the arrival of Lord Northbrook mules, and camels had to be organised, 

as Viceroy, the Governor of Madras, and Temple, now in charge of ojierations. 

Lord Napier of Ettrick, proceeded to decided to build a railway fifty miles in 

Calcutta to assume the office of Governor- length which, while serving as a relief 

General. The. only matter of importance work, should be an asset for the future, 

that came before him was the publication When, therefore, in the following May the 

in March of the budget for the coming „ ^ famine set in in all its ngour 

year. Lord Mayo had hoped to .see the the Government was fully pre- 

discontinuance of the income tax, and ^ pared to meet it. The accumu- 

Lord Napier’s views were in the same latcd stores were opened for 

direction. But Temple was in favour of sale at little more than nominal rates, the 

its renewal, and the acting Governor- relief works swarmed with thousands 

General felt that he ought not to impose eager to obtain supplies on such favour- 

his wish upon a colleague whose province able terms, while those too weak to earn 

w'as finance. The tax was, therefore, a wage, or unable for other reasons to 


reimposed for a year at the curoent rite 
of one per cent. The following year saw its 
abolition ; nor was it again put 
into force during Lord North- 
brook’s viceroyalty. For 
in spite of the Bengal famine, 
for which some £4,000,000 
sterling had to be provided 
in 1873-4, the deficit was a 
small one. In the following 
year this was converted into 
a surplus which in 1875-76 
reached a handsome figure. 

The famine referred to was 
the one serious difficulty that 
crossed Lord Northbrook’s 
laath. In 1873 the rainfall 
was so deficient in Bengal 
and Bihar that autumn sow- 


leave their homes, had food distributed to 
them. In the middle of June the monsoon 
broke. This was followed by 
an abundant harvest. Govern- 
ment having advanced to the 
cultivators the money needed 
for the purchase of seed. 
The failure in Orissa was not 
repeated, the loss of life being 
trivial. But the operations 
cost £6,000,000 sterling, of 
which more than three- 
fourths were provided by the 
State. 

Foreign politics at the 
time were quiescent. Russia 
honourably adhered to her 
engagements regarding 
EARL OF NORTHBROOK Afghanistan, and Persia had 


ings were impossible. Sir hSil frSi''i«?to Yst? "S f no grievance against us. Sher 
G. Canipbcll, Lieutenant - signed because o< diserences with AH, it is true, was in a less 
Governor of the Provinces, ‘i*® Government of Lord Saiisbuiy. amiable mood than when 


warned the Viceroy of the impending 
calamity, and the latter at once came 
down from Simla to concert measures 
for meeting it. With the help of the 
Lieutenant-Govemor and Sir R. Temple 
an elaborate but somewhat extravagant 
scheme of famine relief was worked out in 
the minutest detail. Fortunately the rice 
. crop of 1S73 in Burma proved 

hVreiir* unusually heavy one, 

Burea thence 300,000 tons were 

Fbhhbc u j 11 i- 

purchased, smaller supplies 

from various other localities bringing up 
the total to nearly 480,000 tons. The 
stores from Burma were shipped to 
Calcutta, and the whole amount was 
carried by rail to the neighbourhood of 
the affiicted districts. The railway, how- 
ever, did not penetrate to the actu^ seat 
of the famine, nor could the Ganges be 


under the spell of Lord Mayo’s genial 
influence. Still nervous as to the imagined 
designs of Russia, and hankering after a 
definite agreement with the Government 
of India for the protection of his country, 
he tried to wring from Lord Northbrook 
promises which even Lord Mayo had 
refused to give. He also for a time 
shoived much soreness as to the Sistan 
boundary award. The Viceroy did his 
best to allay all uneasiness in regard to 
Ru-ssia, but would not go further than 
to assure the Amir that, in case of wanton 
invasion of his territories, help in money, 
arms, and troops should be forthcoming. 
By way of solace for the losses which the 
Amir’s subjects had endured from the 
Persian raids, a sum of five lakhs of 
rupees was placed to his credit. Later 
on Sher Ali found a fresh pretext for 
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resentment in the displeasure which Lord of State, who ordered the deposition of 
Northbrook, perhaj^ unwisely, felt con- the Gaekwar, not on the result of the 
strained to express at the treacherous im- inquiry, but as a punishment for general 
])risonmcnt of Yakub Khan, invited by maladministration. At the same time, 
his father to a friendly interview at wnthout annexation of the State, a very 
Kabul. Yet, though disappointed and distant connection _ of the Gaekwar s 
sullen, he refrained from anything at family was found living in comparative 
which the Government of India could poverty in British India, and him the 
take umbrage, and, had the Maharani of the late ruler was allowed 
Ministry in England been content to adopt with a view to his education and 
to leave things as they were, succc.ssion to the throne. 

CToitx relations with Afghanistan, Education was fostered in every branch, 
if not actively cordial, would have primary schools in Bengal receiving 
remained sufficiently tranquil. Of frontier especial attention. And by this time so 
disturbances there were few. Just large was the supply of qualihod natives 
before Lord Northbrook’s arrival the that Lord Northbrook found it feasible 
Kukas, a new Sikh sect, attempted two to open to them many of the better-paid 
incursions, the one in Sirhind and the posts in the local civil services. But 
other near Nabha. These tvere easily the most important educational move- 
put down. On the north-eastern border ment of the period was due to Sir Sayyid 
the Dafla tribes had to be chastised in Ahmad Khan, who opened an Anglo- 
1874 for their frequent raids, and in the Mohammedan college at Aligarh, in the 
following year the Nagas, to the east of North-western Provinces. This institution 
Kachai, caused some trouble. has continued to flourish, extending its 

In one native state alone was inter- operations until at the present it at least 
ference found necessary. For some time vies with the best efforts of the Imperial 
past the misrule of the Gaekwar of Government. 

Baroda had become too flagrant to jiass The visit of the Prince of Wales in the 
unnoticed. In 1873 a Commission was autumn of 1875 came as a pleasant diver- 
ap]X)inted to inquire fully into the con- sion from more serious matters, 
dition of the state, with the result that Early in 1876 Lord Northbrook found 
the chief was warned that miles.s within himself entirely out of harmony with the 

eigliteen months things had . _ Cabinet at home. Distrusting 

greatlj' changed for the better, • , Sher Ali and apprehensive of 

he would be dejxised. It was Russian designs, the Con- 

by Colonel Phayre, Resident i servative Ministry had in the 

at the Gaekwar’s court, that ! . jjrevious year pressed upon 

this ruler’s misdemeanours | Viceroy the advisability of 

hail been brought before the obtaining the Amir’s per- 

Viceroy, and six months after- . mission to establish an agency 

wards that officer reported to - ■'■j Herat, and thereafter at 

an attempt to iioi.ion him. Kandahar, as a means of 

Evidence pointed to the ! obtaining more certain in- 

Gackwar’s instigation to this formation of the trend of 

crime. It was decided to put matters in those parts. Lord 

him on his trial before a Northbrook, was unanimously 

Commission made up of the supported by his Council in 

.Maharajas of J aijuir and returning a strong remon- 

Gwalior, with the latter’s late sir richard temple strance. His arguments were 

Minister, Dinkar Rao, and treated with scant respect, 

tnrcc British officers. The service in the fxmiiie of 1874 end and in the following year 
accused was ably defended by Afgi»n*.r rfisnwo. Salisbury insist^ upon 

Sergeant Ballantync, of the English Bar, a Mission being sent to Kabul, the real 
and after a month’s trial the verdict was objectof which, however carefully wrapped 
inconclusive, the British Commissioners up, was to pave the way for a permanent 

being unanimous as to complicity, while agency there also. Again Lord North- 

J aipur voted not guilty, and Sindhia, with brook endeavoured to dissuade from such 

Dinkar Rao, held the charge not proven, a project. The Ministry was obdurate. 

The matter was referred to the Secretary and the Viceroy resigned. 
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'T’HE empire which Babar and his Moguls reared in the six- 
^ teenth century was long one of the most extensive and 
splendid in the world. In no Euro|)can kingdom was so large 
a population subject to a single prince, or so large a revenue 
poured into the treasury. The beauty and magnificence of 
the buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hindustan amazed 
even travellers who had seen St. Peter’s. 

Tlie innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations which 
surrounded the throne of Delhi dazzled even eyes which were 
accustomed to the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great 
viceroys, who held their ))osts by virtue of commissioas from 
the Alogul, ruled as many subjects as the King of France or 
the Emperor of Germany. Even the deputies of these deputies 
might well rank, as to extent of territory and amount of 
revenue, with the Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector of 
Saxony. 

There can be little doubt tliat this great empire, powerful 
and prosperous as it appears on a superficial view, was yet, even 
in its best days, far worse governed than the worst governed 
parts of Europe now are. The administration was tainted 
with all the vices of Oriental despotism and with all the vices 
inseparable from the domination of race over race. The con- 
flicting pretensions of the princes of the royal house produced a 
long series of crimes and public disasters. 

Ambitious lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired 
to independence. Fierce tribes of Hindus, impatient of a 
foreign yoke, frequently withheld tribute, repelled the armies 
of the Government from the mountain fastnesses, and poured 
down in arms on the cultivated plains. In spite, however, 
of much constant maladministration, in spite of occasional 
convulsions which shook the whole frame of society, this 
great monarchy, on the whole, retained, during some genera- 
tions, an outward appearance of unity, majesty, and energy. 
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THE NEW EMPIRE OF INDIA 


BY SIR WILLIAM LEE-WARNER 


'T'HE sequel to the “ forward policy ” 
^ which Lord Northbrook had so vainly 
resisted was not long delayed. Arriving 
in April, 1876, Lord Lytton lost no time 
in giving effect to the wishes of the Cabinet 
in England. His first proposal to the 
Amir was that he should receive a friendly 
mission under Sir L. Pelly. Scenting 
in this some sinister design, Sher Ali, with 
more or less \'alid excuses, declined the 
intended honour, suggesting in his turn 
that he should send an envoy to confer 
with the Viceroy on all matters needing 
discussion. This was met by a flat refusal, 
the original proposal being again insisted 
upon. 

At a loss how to meet the danger 
to his independence which ho felt to be 
imminent, the Amir then despatched the 
Viceroy’s Vakil at his own Court to 
represent the grievances he considered 
himself to have against the Government 


instructions, wa.s inexorable, and to a 
fresh apjieal made by Nur Mohammed, no 
answer had arrived when, after a short 
illne.ss, the miicli-tried Minister died. 
Before his successor, bearing conciliatory 
messages from the Amir, could take up 
the negotiations, Lord Lytton closed the 
conference, and the British Vakil was 
withdrawn from Kabul. 

Meanwhile, irritated by England’s 
action in reference to the war in 
Turkey, Russia, as a counter .stroke, 
determined on a mission to Kabul, and 
by June, 1878, Colonel Stoletoff was 
on his way to that capital. Without 
awaiting proof as to whether this pro- 
ceeding was invited, or even welcomed by 
the Amir, the British Government decided 
to resent the presence of a Russian mission 
following upon the rebuff with which its 
own proposals had been met. In August, 
therefore, Lytton despatched a letter 
calling upon Sher Ali to make arrange- 


of India, and to explain how he was 
situated. For answ'er, the r - — ments to receive a special 
Vakil was informed that the | " embassy about to be .sent 

Viceroy would assent to a | ■ unHor cir Vmniio rvi-imimr. 

conference at Peshawar or 
elsewhere, between the Amir’s 
Afinister and Sir L. Polly, on 
the one condition that the 
residence of British officers 
in Afghanistan should be ' 
permitted. At the end of j 
January, 1877, the respective [ 
envoys met, Pelly reafcming j 
the conditions upon which i 
the Government would j 
undertake the defence of | 

Afghanistan. In vain did ' __ 

Nur Alohammcd urge the The ion arthe «rrnt nsveiiit wu went forward, 
inability of the Amir to p^iJ^edDUriSVfi,^»ii“ 5 i^ On reaching the mouth 
ensure the safety of a British of the Khaibar, Chamberlain 

agent in his capital ; in vain did he appeal sent on Major Cavagnari to arrange with 
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under Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain. The Amir naturally 
. protested against so imperious 
, a message, explaining that 
I the Russian mission had 
been forced upon him, and 
that he was an.xious to get 
rid of it ; also promising in 
good time to receive Cham- 
berlain, and appealing to the 
friendship which had so long 
e.xisted between himself and 
the Government of India. 
Nevertheless, the mission 


to the agreements .sanctioned by Lawrence, 
Mayo, and Northbrook ; in vain was it 
asked what new circumstances had arisen 
to render necessary the new demand so 
insistently pressed. Pelly, bound by bis 


the commandant of Ali Masjid for his 
further advance. That officer courteously 
replied that without orders from the Amir 
this could not be permitted. Such refusal 
was deemed intolerable, and when, to a 
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letter demanding ample apology, together 
with an undertaking to accept a perma- 
nent British mission, no answer within the 
brief interval allowed was forthcoming. 
Lord Lytton, supported by the Cabinet, 
declared war. Three columns, under 
Generals Stewart, Roberts, and Browne, 
at once advanced towards Afghanistan. 
. - Ali Musjid was captured, 
Af k Stewart and Browne respec- 
““ tively occupied Kandahar and 
Jellalabad, while Roberts pre- 
l^ared to invest Kabul. Terrified by these 
rapid movements, and much broken by the 
death of his favourite son, the Amir made 
over the defence of his capital to Yakub 
Khan, and fled to MaKar-i-Sharif, where 
he died shortly afterwards. Yakub, now 
acknowledged as Amir, soon found that 
armed resistance w'ould be useless. He 
therefore entered into nego- 
tiations, and in Hay a treaty 
was signed at Gandamak, 
whei'eby the presence of a 
British Resident at Kabul 
was accepted, the foreign 
relations of Afghanistan came 
under British control, and 
certain positions of the 
country necessary for Lord 
Beaconsfield’s “ new .scientific 
frontier ” were ceded, England 
in return undertaking to 
safeguard Afghanistan from 
foreign invasion. Towards the 
end of July, the newly ap- 
pointed Resident, Cavagnari, 
arrived at Kabul witli his 
staff and escort, and tvas 
splendidly received, the Bala 
Hi.s.sar being assigned to them for residence. 

Till the beginning of September, every- 
thing seemed to be going well. But on the 
3rd of that month certain of the Amir’s 
troops, long kept out of their pay, broke 
into revolt. Failing to obtain more than 
a month’s arrears, they appealed to the 
Resident, who, of course, could do no 
more than refer them to their o^vn master. 
A .second application in that quarter 
being met by no redrcs.s, they turned their 
fury ujjon the Residency. A stout resist-, 
ance was offered by the small force under 
Cavagnari, but after an attack of some 
hours the insurgents succeeded in. setting 
fire to the building. The Resident fell, 
crushed by a beam of the roof, and all with 
him were put to the sword. The Amir at 
once telegraphed to Roberts, who, pushing 
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forward from his camp on the ShuibGardan, 
quickly occupied Kabul, Yakub taking 
refuge with the British. Of the military 
operations the most remarkable incident 
was thfi brilliant forced march of General 
Sir Frederick Roberts from Kabul to Kan- 
dahar, which concluded with the deci.sive 
defeat and overthrow of the Afghan Ayub. 
The upshot as regards Afghanistan was 
that, Sher Ali being dead, and Yakub having 
abdicated, Abdurrahman, a grandson of 
Dost Mohammed, was installed as Amir by 
General Stewart in July, 1880, and the army 
of occupation withdrew. The new ruler was 
informed by letter that so long as he was 
guided in the conduct of his foreign relations 
by the advice of the Government of India, 
unprovoked aggression by any foreign 
Power would be met by such assistance from 
the British Government as circumstances 
might require. While Lord 
Lytton was sailing through 
troublous seas in the course 
laid down for him in foreign 
policy, he was not exempt 
from the calamities to which 
the internal administration 
in India is always exposed 
from the malignant forces of 
Nature. First of these was a 
storm-wave which, at the end 
of October, 1876, swept down 
upon Lower Bengal, destroy- 
ing the crops, turning the 
fields into salt marshes, wreck- 
ing homesteads, and filling the 
banks with corpses over an 
When Sir Frederick Robert*, he grea of nearly 3,000 SQUaie 
made hli rnmou* forced march from 

Kandahar to Kabsi, October, iB8a niuK. Pestilence followed 

cyclone, and in spite of every 
effort in behalf of the wretclied sufferers, 
more than 100,000 human beings perished 
from one cause or another, to say nothing of 
the loss of cattle and the ruin to agriculture. 

This, however, was but a small 
matter compared with the famine which 
shortly aftertvards came upon Western 
and Southern India, and to a 
less degree upon the North-West- 
ern Provinces and the Punjab. 
The usual measures of relief 
works — of importation of rice, remissions 
of revenue, house to house visitation, 
suspension of the import duty on food 
gram — ^were promptly adopted. The 
Duke of Buckingham in Madras, Sir 
P. Wodehouse in Bombay, and Sir R. 
Temple, as Famine Commissioner in 
both presidencies, strove with untiring 



Another 

Great 

Famine 




THE FORT OF ALI MUSJID IN THE KHAIBAR PASS 
The fort itself Is on the summit of the hill, 1, and the pickets of All Musild ue et i ; the spot where Major Caeagnati 
met the commandant of All Muqid is at 3 and 4 is the Khaibar River. The pass converges to 40 ft. wide near this ^nb 


energy to minimise the distress that its system of railways and of supple- 
surrounded them on every side. Warned menting them by irrigation works. A 
by the enormous outlay uiran the recent Famine Commission was also appointed 
famine in Bengal, Lord Lytton’s Govern- to explore the afflicted districts, to gather 
ment was compelled to insist ujxm information as to the causes of past 
economy, especially as the area to be famines, and to lay down a plan for 
dealt with was now so much more ex- fighting a like calamity in the future, 
tensive. It was, moreover, impossible The shadow of the visitation described — 

to fight the battle on the same terms as for in the autumn of 1876 it was already 
before in tracts of land where there were evident that a fierce struggle was at 
no railways and where the death of cattle nand — did not deter the Viceroy from 
from want of fodder rendered transport carrying out his programme of Imperial 
unavailable. Accordingly, when in 1878 rejoicings in view of the addition of the 
the awful conflict came to an end it was title of Empress to Her Majesty’s style, 
computed that some 7,000,000 of the in- At Delhi a splendid camp was laid out for 
habitants owed their death, directly and himself, his subordinate governors and 
indirectly, to famine, while the cost to Ueutenant-govemois ; a force of 15,000 
the State amounted to ;fii,ooo,ooo ster- troops was cantoned in the immediate 
ling. Out of this twofold evil there at neighbourhood ; pavilions for the chiefs 
all events came the negative good that and princes formed a semicircle in front 
the Government showed itself more keenly of that from which the proclamation was 
alive to the urgent necessity of extending to be read. Lord Lytton, with a long 
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train of dephants, made a triumphant 
entry, and on the ist of January, 1877, 
addressed the assembled feudatories, con- 
voying to them a gracious message from 
their Empress. The Maharajas of Kash- 
mir and Gwalior were made generals of the 
British Army ; other prince.s 
had guns added to their 
salutes ; honours for good 
service wore conferred upon 
European and native gentle- 
men. A review of the troops 
took place on the following ^ 
day, and various entertain- 
ments filled up the week. 

Similar festivities on a smaller 
.scale enlivened the provincial 
stations, and 15,000 prisoners 
had their sentences remitted. 

Two remedial measures on [ 
behalf of the cultivators of 
the soil were set on foot during 


When, in 1880, Lord Beaconsfield gave 
place to Mr. Gladstone, Lord Lytton at 
once resigned office, and Lord Rijion 
sailed for India. 

Sent out with the special purirose of 
reversing his predecessor’s foreign policy, 
the new Viceroy promptly 
handed back to Afghanistan 
Kandahar and certain other 
portions of its territory that 
had been occupied by us, 
while nothing more was said 
as to the re.sidencc of British 
agents at Kabul and else 
where, or of the scientific 
frontier on which so much 
stress had been laid. The 
result was to allay Abdurrah- 
man’s suspicions and ulti- 

Z i mately to win his loyal 
i friendship. But though no 
MAJOR CAVAGNARI " coinplications 



in- 


Lord Lytton's viceroyalty. The leader of Sir Neviue chamber- volved US with Afghanistan 
The Deccan Agriculturists’ yAvance party, which waa itself, there was danger of our 
ReliefAct.which led to further «fu,cd pa..aB.Wore aii M».:id. into collision 


legislation of this kind, enabled courts of 
law to review usurious transactions of 
moneylenders which had provoked agrarian 
disturbances in the Western Presidency, 
while in Bengal the Act of 1859 was 
amended so as to give further protection 
to the ryot from the oppression of the 
landholder. Another measure by which 
it was sought to afford scope to the 
ambition of the more advanced 
classes was the reservation of 
a number of ]X).st.s in the 
covenanted Civil Service for 
native probationers selected 
by the Government of India. 

These, termed “ Statutory 
Civilians," were, 'after a two 
yearn’ training, to receive 
appointments hitherto filled 
by civilians selected by public 
competition, at a slight re- 
duction of the ordinary salary. 

The scheme seemed a hopeful 
one, but a twenty years’ 
e.\j)erience resulted in the 



svith Russia in behalf of that ill-defined 
country. To avert any .such evil. Lord 
Rijwn and his Government proposed an 
arrangement by which the frontier between 
Afghan and Russian territory in Central 
Asia should be defined. The Cabinet in 
England concurring, negotiations were 
opened with St. Petersburg, which issued 
in the despatch of a joint British and 
Russian Commission to the 
scene of the debatable terri- 
tory, there to devise a 
boundary acceptable by both 
parties ; and before the end 
of the year the commissioners 
had begun their work. While, 
however, to Lord Ripon 
belongs the credit of suggest- 
ing arbitration, the final 
solution was not arrived at in 
his time. An account of its 
incidents must, therefore, be 
reserved until we come to the 
viceroyalty of his successor. 
Kiiimtitrry Besides - the instructions 


establishment in its place of which Lord Ripon received as 

the provincial .services. One BritiihcamiunderinKabiiiiaisso, to foreign politics, he was 
other Act, intended to rarb Abdnrr.bii«a a, Amir, pledged by Mr. Gladstone's 


the licence of the native Press, had a still 
shorter life. By the Liberal Ministry so 
soon to come into power such restriction 
was viewed as indefensible. Yet it cannot 
be said that a free Press has yet given to 
India the benefits expected from it. 
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Ministry to reforms in various directions 
uixm a more liberal basis. We have seen 
that Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act 
was speedily repealed, reliance being placed 
upon the ordinary penalties of the law 
for the correction of seditious WTitings. 




MAJOR CAVACNARI AT A CONFERENCE WITH OFFICERS OP THE AMIR 
Sir Louis Cavagnari was appointed British Resident at Kabul in 1870 ; three weeks alter hia trtlval some mutinous 
Afghan regiments besieged the Residency and, aided by the populace, masiacrod Cavagnari and his companions. 


From this removal of disabilities Lord appreciation of evidence would prejudice 
Ripon proceeded to two constructive their trial before native magistrates. 
mea.sures, ,one of which gave rise to a Meetings tliroughout the country de- 
considerable enlargement of the policy iiounced the project, associations formed 
initiated by Lord Mayo, while the other themselves at various centres to bring 
evoked a fierce outcry from the British pressure upon the Government, protests 
Indian public at large. poured in u))on Lord Ripon, a hot debate 

The former was an extension of muni- raged in the Legislative Council Cliambcr, 
cipal and local boards throughout the and vigorous representations were made 
country with the special object of enlisting to the Secretary of State, In Calcutta 
the co-operation of the Indian people in the excitement was at its fiercest, and 
matters of education, sanitation, and fears were even entertained that personal 
local works of public utility. insult might be offered to the Viceroy 

Tire latter was the introduction, in 1883, on his return to the capital. After many 
of a Criminal Procedure Amendment months of this agitation the Government, 
Bill, generally known as the " Ilbert though refusing to withdraw its Bill, 
Bill,” from the name of the member in a.ssented to a compromise whereby all 
charge of it, Mr. C. P. Ilbert. Hitherto, Englishmen were enabled to claim trial 
except in the Presidency towns, no charge ' by jury throughout the country. Whether 
against a European British subject could it was worth while to awaken dormant 
be entertained by a magistrate or a animosities for the sake of change in a 
.sessions judge - who was not of such procedure that had hitherto worked so 
birth. The new Bill, which aimed at smoothly has been much debated, but it 
removing this restriction, at once raised must be admitted that the law as finally 
a violent outburst of anger and alarm from passed has created no wcll-grouiidcd 
all ranks of the British community, grievance. 

Europeans valued the privilege of being From a matter so contentious we may 
tried by one of their own blood, and pass to more pleasant things. General 
feared that racial prejudice or even mis- prosperity smiled upon the land. Surpluses 
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took the place of deficits ; from rail- 
ways, canals, and other jjublic works 
the returns increased year by year ; 
thanks to a scries of good seasons the 
foreign trade of the country steadily rose ; 
it was found possible to lower the salt 
la.^ and to abolish the eusluiiis duties on the 
importation of foreign ])icce-goods. With 
the native states no interference was 
lound necessary ; but in i88r the trans- 



. __ __ . JlTWltwl, l.MI'lon 

A TROOP OF INDIAN CAVALRY IN THE KHAIBAR PASS j. 

This gateway bqtereen India and Afghanistan is the only pass on the north- Standing 

west frontier suitable for artillery; it is »;) miles innw .nd I. overhung by reference tO Afghanistan, 

iDVe the nasa. 


and drew up a syllabus of recommenda- 
tions for the guidance of the Departments 
of Public Instruction in the various 
provinces. 

One cloud alone was visible on the 
horizon. During his visit to Burma, 
at the end of 1880, Lord Ripon received 
a deputation of mercantile residents at 
lilandalay complaining of the king’s arbi- 
trary interference with the course of trade. 

On his return to Calcutta 
. the Governor-General made 
1 representations to the Court 
1 of Ava, which it was hoped 
would check the abuse of 
monojxilies, which formed 
the chief grievance. A dis- 
continuance of the system 
was promised, and a mission 
sent to India accepted a 
treaty that, if carried out, 
would have removed all 
friction between the two 
Governments. Thebaw, how- 
ever, refused to ratify his 
envoy’s concessions, with 
the result that measures oi 
a serious nature had to be 
taken in Lord Dufferin’s 
time. 

In December, 1884, Lord 
Ripon lelt India, and, except 
that in 1883 he was called 
upon to’furnish a contingent 
of troops for Egypt, his rule 
was not vexed by any 
military o]X!rations or by 
internal disturbances that 
demanded forcible repies- 
sion. 

Shortly after his arrival. 
Lord Dufferin invited Ab- 
durrahman to pay him a 
visit in India for the pur- 
pose of discussing all out- 
questions in 


gateway between India and Afghanlatan ia the only pass on 

frant'er suitable for arlille™; It ia »;) railea long and i» i»„„„„B ™ to MTirnann 

mountains which sometimes rise sheer Irom l.iuu to n,UUU feet above the pass AIgnani. 

- , , . , ’ The Amir cordially 

furcnce of rule m .M3'sore to the young sjxmded. and in the following M 
Raja came into force, and an iinjiortant . - ^ - 


instniment, or Siinad, recorded in full 
detail the obligations under which the 
state’s internal independence was to be 
guaranteed by the paramount power. 
Education was stimulated by the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, which reviewed the 
whole subject from the date of the Des- 
jjatch nf 1854. classified the schorls of all 
kinds, overhauled the Grant-in-Ald rules, 
t.T 40 


re- 
following March 
arrived at Rawal Pindi in the Punjab, 
where he was welcomed with every 
honour. For some months past the 
Boundary^ Commission had been at work, 
when an incident occurred which threat- 
ened to put an end to the undertaking. 
On the left bank of the River Kushk was 
a place called Panjdeh, to which both 
Russians and Afg^ns laid claim. Here, 
on March 31, a collision took place between 
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the troops of the respective nations, in 
which the Afghans were \TOrsted. For 
the moment it seemed likely that this 
event would kindle a war between England 
and Russia. . 

The Amir, however, who was then being 
entertained as the Viceroy’s 
guest, attached but little 
importance to the possession 
of Panjdeh, and negotiations 
between the Courts of St. 

Petersburg and St. James’s 
ended in the neutralisation 
of the disputed territory 
until the demarcation should 
be completed. Ileanwhile the 
conference at Rawal Pindi 
went on. Lord Dufferin's 
courtesy and tact were met 
by frankness on the part of 
the Amir, the gist of whose 
jKjlicy was a determination 
not {o admit cither Russian 
nr Englishman within his 



dominions, 
anccs that 


Salisfiort byassur- 
thc British had 


ABDURRAHUAN 
Tills grandson of Dost Mohammed 
was proclaimed Amir by the British 
tinder General Stewart in IHrtiL 


no thought 
of interference in liis domestic affairs — 
assurances backed by promises of arms 
and money— tlic Amir returned to 
Kabul, henceforth to remain a loyal friend. 
Demarcation, intcrrniitod for a while, was 
pushed forward, Sir P. Lumsden being 
replaced by Colonel Ridgeway, who, 
deputed in iSSfi to St. Petersburg, brought 
matters to so 
successful a close 
that in J nly, 

18S7, an agree- 
ment was .signed 
which embraced 
the whole of (he 
frontier in dis- 
pute. 

Concurrently 
with these ne- 
gotiations ending 
in so friendl}’ a 
manner, foreign 
]X}litics had to 
deal with the 
hostile attitude 
of the Burman 
king. Reference 
has already been made to his treatment of 
commercial residents at Mandalay, and 
10 the abortive mission of 1882. In 1885 
it was suspected that Thebaw was pre- 
paring to throw himself into the arms of 
France as a prospective ally in case of 
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pressure being put upon him from India. 
An ultimatum was therefore sent demand- 
ing that he should receive a permanent 
British Resident at his court, and defer to 
the advice of the British Government in 
regard to his foreign relations. The answer 
from Av'a was a distinct de- 
fiance. Thereupon a force of 
10,000 troops marched upon 
Mandalay, which was occupied 
in ten days, the king surren- 
dering himself a p isoner. 

After a full consideration of 
the different courses open to 
him in order to ensure stable 
government, and having 
himself visited the country. 
Lord Dufferin decided that 
annexation pure and simjjle, 
and the direct administration 
of the province by British 
officers, offered the best 
prosiiects of securing the 

]x;acc and jirosperity of 

Upper Burma and our own 
Imiierial and commercial interests. A 
complete administrative system was 
therefore drawn up by which the two 
provinces were gradually assimilated to 
each other. The task, however, of pacifying 
a country infested by robber gangs, and 
both unaccustomed to, and intolerant of, 
any form of regular government, was one 
that at first ta.xed all the energies of 
the new admini- 
stration. Yet 
within two yeare 
peace and order 
reigned through- 
out, and each 
succeedii^ year 
has witnes.sed 
increasing pro- 
sperity with a 
cheerful accept- 
ance of British 
rule. 

While political 
c 0 m p 1 i c. a - 
tioas were thus 
successfully met, 
legislative enact- 
ments dealt with 
some vexatious questions. Succinctly told, 
the object and result of the three great 
Tenancy Bills passed in Lord Dufferin’s 
time were the settlement of disputes 
between the zemindar and the ryot, with 
especial reference to the protection of the 



Elliot Jk fry 

MARQUESS OP DUFFERIN 


The first Marquess of Ripen was Governor-General of India from 
1880 to 1684, and the Marquees of Dufibrin and Ava, who added 
Banna to the British dominions, wu Vieeroy from 1M4 to 1888. 
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latter. The matter as regards Bengal had 
already been under the consideration of 
Lord Ripon’s Government without any 
definite arrangement being come to. 

„ „ . , While the landlords contended 
DofTerin. ^ 

uaney showil to 

‘ * their tenants, these, on the 
other hand, emphasised the disabilities 
under which they laboured by refu.sing 
in many parts to ^lay rent. Act VIII. 
of 1885 reviewed the whole rent-law 
of the province, 
establishing a fi-vity 
of tenure whereby, 
while the landlord 
was entitled to a 
fair share of the 
increased value of 
the produce of the 
.soil, the tenant 
obtained the same 
security in his hold- 
ing that he had 
enjoyed under the 
old customary law. 

In Oudh, again 
taking uji the work 
begun by Lord 
Rijion, Lord Dufferin 
canned through his 
Legislative Council a 
Rent Act which 
largely curtailed the 
powers of eviction 
and enhancement of 
rent that the taluk- 
dars claimed. Where- 
as hitherto the culti- 
vator’s tenure held 
good by law for a 
_\'car only, the new 
Act declared the 
tenant - at - will en- 
titled to retain his 



KING THEBAW IN STATE 

holding for a period The last native King: of Burma, whose rnlsmle and 
of seven years from g«nce drew upon Um repeated ninopstraiiceiandproteita 
the date of his rent ■scceaslve GoTemore-General of ladle, ontil the 
■ . j. 1 1 cUmaa when DuEerin depoaed him and annexed Burma. 

being settled in 

accordance with provisions therein laid 
down, and, further, to claim compensa- 
tion on ejection for improvements made 
within thirty years previously. 

Reference has already been made to a 
compromise in 1886 which had sought 
to adjust somewhat similar difficulties 
in the Punjab. But by 1886 these had 
considerably increa.sed, and further steps 
were necessary to define existing rights. 


The result was a Bill, in 1887, which, as 
in Bengal and Oudh, gave relief to the 
tenantry, and was accepted by both 
parties as a satisfactory settlement of 
their dispute. 

Though not carried through in Lord 
Dufferin’s time, two important measures 
of internal jxilicy were initiated by him. 
The one was an enlargement of the poweis 
of legislative councils ; the other, the 
admission of natives of India to a larger 
share of the civil ajipointments until 
then reserved for the 
“competition- 
wallah.’’ These pro- 
po.sals synchronised 
with the formation of 
a body styling itself 
the “ National Con- 
gress,” which, under 
the fostering care of 
Mr. Hume, a retired 
English civilian, had 
been originally 
organised to promote 
.self-government and 
rejiresentative insti- 
tutions. The party 
soon fell into the 
hands of pleaders and 
the privileged classes 
of Hindu society, 
such as Brahmans, 
Khatris, and Bengali 
Babus, who gradually 
gained control of the 
native Press, re- 
ceiving financial sup- 
port from large 
landowners and 
others desirous of 
securing their 
interest. Mohamme- 
dans held aloof form 
the Congress, and 
the ma.sses of the 
cultivators were in- 
different to it. As 
years advanced, pro- 
fessional agitators and the less scrupulous 
adherents of the party captured the ma- 
chinery, and professing to speak the voice 
_ ^ M oi India, entered upon an open 

* campaign of sedition and mis- 
AiiiltioB representation which led to 
* serious trouble in 1907. Lord 

Dufferin foresaw the probable course of 
events, and courageously took the oppor- 

A f f 11 J? * A- 


tunity of a farewell dinner given to him on 
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St. Andrew's Day to declare the limits in retirement from public life, or, at all 
within which a further share of power events, in duties of a less exacting 
could alone be conceded to the educated nature. 

classes. Apart from certain minor expeditions, 

In military matters Lord Dufferin’s Lord Lansdowne’s viceroyalty was free 
Govcri.ment advocated a far-reaching from the scourge of war. But many (hffi- 
organic reform entailing the abolition of culties in regard to frontier states awaited 
the Presidency commaneb — a measure that his attention. Barbarous tribes had to be 
had to wait for its fulfilment till Lord brought into subjection and predatory. 
^ , Elgin’s time. Among minor outbreaks chastised ; feuds between neigh- 

Dufferiii * jjg mentioned the bouring tribes demanded intervention ; 

Military Sindhia of the tedious negotiations were necessary for 

fortress of Gwalior, whereby the opening up of roads for commercial 
the long-cherished desire of that chief was enterprise ; various boundaries called for 
at last gratified ; the foundation of the definition, as, for instance, between the 
“ Countess of Dufferin’s Fund,” out of Shan States and Siam, between Burma 
which hospitals and disjiensaries were and China, between Sikkim and Tibet, 
opened for the treatment of native women Here a British Agency had to be estab- 
by members of their own sex ; the estab- _ lished, there the disputed 

lishment of a university at Allahabad; succession of a chief could be 

and the gift of a Legislative Council to the , settled only by our recognition; 

North-western Provinces. “* and in one state — that of 

In September. 1888, Lord Dufferin was Manipur, on the borders of Assam — stern 
created Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, and measures were necessary in retribution of 
on December 10 ho made over his vice- the treacherous murder of British officials, 
royalty to Lord Lansclowne. It was by But no problem of foreign policy was so 
his own wish that his term of office had important as the settlement of our rela- 
been shortened by one year, for advancing tions with Afghanistan. From time to 
age warned him that energies tried by so time projected missions to Kabul had been 
many burdensome office.^ must .seek relief abandoned for one reason or another, and 
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especially because of internal dissensions, 
which Abdurrahman had to quell before 
he could safely engage in foreign diplo- 
macy. However, in September, 1893, a 
mission under Sir H. II. Durand set out for 
Kabul, and was there cordially welcomed 
by the Amir. The result was eminently 
satisfactory, all questions as to respective 

spheres of in- ^ . . . , , 

llucnce being ; 

amicably dc-. ! . 

cided, while an . ^ 

agreement was - mjji 

entered into for - Yj 

the demarcation i*#"' ?j 

of the whole 

frontier between 

Afghanistan and T" i 

India. In return *' ■ ' ' 

for concessions 
made by the 
Amir, his subsidy 
in- 

crciLsed, and the 

riovernment of marquess of lansdowi 
India agreed to The fifth Matqnen of Lanidowi 

iVin in-, from 1888 to 1811:1, and material 

|X.rmit me im- thonsllnachlefafortheBritlahCi 
iiortation of arms »« poi®c»i ^ 

' . paign of 18711 to 1880, and condud 

and ammunition. 




kilt';-.-- I 


To economics and public works Lord 
Laasdowne gave the closest attention. 
Tims, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Famine Commission of i88i, 
an Im])crial Dejiartment of Revenue and 
Agriculture was created with provincial 
Departments organised upon a similar basis. 
Ste])s followed for a moi'c scientific and 
more moderate 
assessment of the 
land revenue, 
. one, too, which 
! should tend 
towards relieving 
^ indebted and 
\ distressed land- 
owners. Tlie area 
brought under 
irrigation in- 
creased by nearly 
2,000,000 acres, 
while clasc upon 
4,000 miles of 
inhonicir, new railway 
MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNB SIR H. M. DURAND liiies were opened 

The fifth Marqtiesa of Lansdowne waa Governor-General of India between l8SS 
from 18S8 to 180:1, and materially atre^hened the fricndlinese of 

tho ruling chfefii for the Britleh Crown. Snr Henry Mortimer Dtiraud Zo93* «WUl 

was political secretary to Lord Roberts duiingr the Af^hen cam- n. n e o 1) I e SO 
paignof Jd70tel880,andconductedthemlBsiontotheAmlrlnl808. i i I 

wedded to 



A marked feature of Lord Lansdownc’s 
rule was his establishment of personal 
relations with the ruling chiefs. Within 
British India itself he won the approval 
of the educated classes by his treatment 
of the legislative councils. On his recom- 
mendation the number of non-official 


custom, perhaps no reform is more difficult 
than that of sanitation. Something, how- 
ever, has been done by the establishment 
of provincial sanitary boards, and the 
system of waterworks introduced during 
Lord Lansdowne’s viceroyalty bids fair 
to be of in&stimable benefit. As with 


members wa.s largely increased, the right 
of financial discussion and of interpretation 
was conceded, and, further — a privilege 
jirc-eminciitly valued — the local legisla- 
tures and certain other bodies were 
entrusted with the selection of nominees 
for tlie Impcri.Tl Lcgislatix'c Council ; 
rules conceived in the same lilieral .s])irit 
being drawn up for the local legislative 
bodies. In legislation itself the more 
imiiortant Acts due to Lord Lansdownc’s 
government were the Factory Act, restrict- 
, , , ing the hours during which 

ani owne ■ children might lx; 

omea le employed ; ■ an Act by which 
cruelty to animals was made 
punishable ; the Age of Consent Marri- 
age Act, whereby the age up to which the 
law protected young girls was raised 
from ten to twelve years. To these 
measures must be added the appoint- 
ment of a commission to consider a 
revision of the Deccan Relief Act of 1879. 


so many previous Viceroys, financial dis- 
turbance troubled Lord Lans- 
„ , downe. Though between 1889 
SHw” favoured 

with considerable surpluses, 
deficits again made their unwelcome 
appearance. These were mainly due lo 
the rapid and continuous decline in the 
value of silver. So gi'cat was the embarrass- 
ment thus created that the Ministry in 
England determined to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider proposals made by the 
Government of India for restricting the 
coinage of silver at the Indian mints and 
making sovereigns legal tender at a rate 
not exceeding is. 6d. for the nipce. These 
proposals, though modified by the com- 
mittee, resulted in fixing the ratio between 
gold and silver at is. 4d. for the ruixse,' 
and with this standard to work upon, 
Indian finance is now free from the o.scilla- 
tions that had so long vexed it from a fall 
in the rate of exchange. 


I N 
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In military affairs many important steps 
were taken. Among them were the 
abolition of the Presidential Army 
system, the amalgamation of the three 
separate staff corps, the recruitments from 
more warlike classes in many of the native 
regiments, the equipment of the Imperial 
service troops offered by the feudatory 
chiefs at the instance of I/jrd 
Dufferin, and large mea.sures 
for the more i)rom])t mobilisa- 
tion of the army and the 
defence of the harbours and 
frontiers of India. Lord Lans- 
downe also laid the founda- 
tions of police reorganisation 
on which Lord Curzon was to 
build, instituted an inquiry 
into the administration of 
gaols, founded an Imperial 
library, and collected valuable 
statistics by means of the 
Imperial census. 

On January 24, 1894, he 
handed over charge of his 
office to Lord lilgin with the 
consciousness that the mea- 
sures taken during the five 
years of its tenure had contributed towards 
the greater security and increased well- 
being of the country at large, more active 
co-operation on the part of the native 
princes, and friendlier relations with foreign 
states. His sue- . 



exclasion of his elder brother, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, who took refuge with the British at 
Gilgit. Hardly had Afzul established him- 
self on the throne when he was attacked by 
his uncle, Sher Afzul, and fell in the struggle. 
In his turn Sher Afzul had to yield to the 
old Mehtar’s eldest son, whose right was 
recognised by Lord Lansdowne, a British 
officer being appointed to 
reside in Chitral as representa- 
tive of the Indian Government. 
In 1895, fresh complications 
arose. Umra Khan, chief of 
Jandol, invaded Chitral, and 
at his instigation Nizam-ul- 
Mulk was treacherously mur- 
dered by a younger brother, 
Amir-ul-Mulk,who called upon 
the Viceroy to recognise him as 
Mehtar. This demand was re- 
fused, and in the confusion 
Sher Afzul again descended 
from Afghanistan, like Amir- 
ul-Mulk, claiming and being 
denied recognition. .Acollision 


puriiuad i 

serv&tive policy. 


cessor brought 
to the task of 
governing India 
those qualities 
of common-sense 
and high ])rin- 
ciplcs which en- 
sure success to ' 
their possessor if 
willing to jjrofit j 
bytheexjjcriencc 
of others. His , 
judgment and 
courage wore 
soon put to the 
test by a succes- 
sion of unlooked- 
for calamities. 

The first trouble 
was a legacy from events occurring towards 
the close of his predecessor’s reign. In 1892 
the Mehtar of Chitral, who received a sub- 
sidy from the Government of India, sud- 
denly died. His second son, Afzal-ul-Mulk, 
thereupon seized the reins of State to the 
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EARL OF ELGIN 

The ninth Earl of Elgin, wat - 

Governor-General of India shortly aftcrwards OCCUrrcd 

and p««u.d a caatioa. and con- 

of Indian sepojw, under the 
command of a British officer, which was 
driven into the fort of Chitral, and there 
besieged by a large force of Chitralis, Two 
British columns, speedily despatched, re- 
lieved the fort, order was restored, and 
. the invader fled 
- the country. 

■ Everything now 
' gave promise of 
, quiet times, when 
' once again famine 
loomed large. So 
; general, indeed, 
was the failure of 
^ the monsoon in 
I 1896 that distress 
' more or less acute 



KusSt'U 


LORD CURZON 


r.J ittt S: 1*0 

EARL OF MINTO 


vid Mlowad an energ^c poUev 
tbnrth Bari of Miiito succeeMi 


threatened 
nearly the whole 
of India. Every 
measure that pre- 
vious exixjrience 

ns_ 1 1 


Loid Canon of Kedleiton wu Viceroy of India from 1890 to 1905, J 

of lOonu in ovoiy direetUni. The QlCtaiea W^ 
jd Lord Curzon, and waa Viceroy at Once Set in 
from 1005 to loitt Operation, yet at 

one period nearly 5,000,000 of half-starved 
human beings were earning a scanty sub- 
sistence on the relief works, while the death- 
rate increased by leaps and bounds. Charit- 
able contributions from various quarters 
reached the high figure of some £3,000,000 
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sterling, and the loss to the Government of 
India in one shape or another was com- 
puted at not less than £17,000,000. On 
the top of famine came bubonic plague 
in Bombay, which eventually spread over 
the greater part of the country. Endea- 
vours to stamp it out by isolation and 
sanitary precautions have been 
. , baffled as much by the caste and 

Fa i ° habits of the people 

.am ne ignorance of its 

cause, and now, after ten yearn, it apjiears 
to have become endemic. 

To crown the anxiety with which the 
Viceroy and his councillors were be.set in 
these directions, a general and apparently 
concerted rising of border tribes along 
the north-western frontier necessitated 
extensive military operations. Afridis, 
Mohmands, Oralaais, Buners, Waziris, 
and others poured down into British teiii- 
tory, capturing forts, beleaguering posts, 
and overwhelming native garrisons. For 



SCENE OF A MINOR SIEGE 


THE PORT OF CHITRAL 
In the fort of Chitral, in the native state of Chitral on the north-west frontier 
of Kashmir, Sir Georn Robertson (then Sure^n-Major Robeson) was be- 
tieged in 1805, and reUeved bj Colonel Kelly after a forced march from Gilglut* 


their punishment, two expeditions were 
fitted out— the one against the Afridis under 
Sir W. Lockhart, the other, commanded 
by Sir Bindon Blood, against the other 
tribes. Throughout the winter of 1897 these 
forces were engaged in a bitter struggle, and 
though in the end the insurgents were 
vanquished, victory was bought at a heavy 
cost of life and large expenditure of money. 
Apart from the measures demanded by 
famine and plague, which absorbed so 
much of the energies of civil governments, 
nothing of striking imj^xirtance marked 
^ . Lord Elgin’s rule. Progress was 

Lord El io'i opening up 

Vieeroyfity* ^ wider career to educated 
^ ^ natives by enlarging the num- 
ber of posts to which they were accounted 
eligible, and in developing the provincial, 
as distinguished from the Imperial, system ; 
something also was done towards improv- 
ing municipal administratbn. In 1899 
Lord Elgin was succeeded by Lord Curzon 
. .. of Kedle.ston. 

I It would be difficult to 
i imagine a greater contrast 
than that between the 
brilliant Englishman who 
now took up office and 
the cautious Scotsman who 
had just laid it down — 
between the steady deter- 
mination of the one to 
follow in the footstejTS of 
his predecessors and the 
l?old energy of the other 
intent upon regenerating 
India in every direction. 
Din ing the seven years of 
his rule Lord Curzon pashed 
his inquiries into every 
nook and comer of the 
administration, completing 
some u.scful reforms and 
originating a variety of 
.schemes upon the value of 
which time alone can pro- 
nounce. It is impo.ssible 
here even to summarise the 
multifarious projects on 
which his active mind 
busied itself. Nor can we 
treat in much detail the 
more prominent occur- 
rences of his rule. 

Of frontier questions, 
those most perplexing to 
successive Viceroys have 
had reference to the North- 
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west. Till lately, tlie territory contiguoHS 
with the border was under the administra- 
tion of the Punjab Govemment. This 
involved a great deal of work which, if 
not of any imperial character, seemed to 
Lord Cur^on to demand s])ecial arrange- 
ments. These he proposed to make by 
out of the Punjab a frontier 
province under the rule of a 
commissioner, subject to the 
Govemment of India. Though 
meeting with much opjiosition, 
the scheme was ultimately sanctioned 
by the Secretarv of State. Cognate with 
it was the cpiestion of protecting the 
frontier. Hitherto this duty had Ijcen in 
tlic hands of ImiKU'ial troops, whose 
neighbourhood was thought at times likely 


carving 

Several 

Frontier 

Problems 


Protection 
of the 
F rontier 


to provoke collision with the frontier 
clans. It was therefore decided to 
substitute tribal levies under the com- 
mand of carefully-selected British officers. 
After the severe castigation which the 
trilies had recently received, it was not 
to be e.\pected that renewed outbursts 
would occur in the near future, and thus 
these two experiments were 
launched at the most favour- 
able time. So far they .seem 
to have been successful, but it 
would be rash to draw conclusions from 
so .short an experience of their working. 

Another measure which roused still 
greater opposition was the subdivision 
or “ partition ” of Bengal. In this there 
was no novelty of procedure. As Lord 
Dalhousie had found 
it necessary to sever 
Bengal from the 
Governor - Generalship, 
as the North- westc n 
Provinces and the 
Punjab became distinct 
provinces, and A.ssam 
a Chief-Commissioner- 
sliip, in each case 
becau.st! it was found 
impo.ssiblc for a single 
officer to administer 
.so wide an extent of 
country, so now Bengal 
required relief of a 
similar nature. The 
idea, however, roused 
the I^cngal pleaders 
and the newspaper 
proprietors to a frenzy 
of wrath, and the 
agitation against it 
was active. Meetings 
of protest were 
organised throughout 
the province ; the 
native Prass teemed 
with vitujieration of 
the most rancorous 
character ; English 
goods were boycotted, 
and the “ Fnends of 
India," as they style 
themselves, stiU con- 
tinue their outcry in 
the House of Commons. 
But the change once 

, carried out has been 

Dunne the vicer^nlta of Lori Cunon. In 1003 , a Britivh mlaslon nnder Colonel maintairipd and it 

Vouiiehusband entered Tibet to compel observance of the provithnu of the treaty of anu 11 



ENTRY OF THE BRITISH MISSION INTO LHASA 
During: the viceroyalty of Lord Cunon« 


AiuctwgDinpei uDservADce oi xne provtMona 01 uie treaty of ^ i V — 7 . Z 

l&Si ; afewminorenogementatookpUce,ud Lhasa wai reached on August 3 , 1 M 4 . niay Safely 06 predicted 
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THE SIGNING OP THE TREATY OF LHASA 
The Treaty of Lhasa, which was 8lB;ned in the apartments of the Dalai Lama at the 
Potala in Lhasa on September 7, 1>)i>4, peruiittedtrade between Indiaand Tibet ; it en- 
gaged Tibet not to sell or lease any Tibetan territory to any foreign Power without the 
consent of Great Britain and to pay an indemnity oT £r»iH).tiUU in 7 r> yearly Instalments. 


that the administrative 
advantages of the 
redistribution of charges 
will soon be recognised. 

In financial matters 
Lord Curzon reaped 
what others had sown. 

Thanks largely to Lord 
Lansdownc’s treatment 
of the c.xchange diffi- 
culty, he enjoyed a 
succession of surplii.sc.s 
averaging about three 
millions sterling. But 
if the funds at his 
disposal were large, the 
demands ui'on the 
public purse kcjit pace 
with the incomings. 

Famine, the equipment 
of the army, and the 
need of civil admini- 
strations, all helped to 
.swallow up what might 
otherwise have been 
devoted to the remission 
of taxes. Not till 
1903, therefore, was it 
po.ssible to move in 
this direction. In that 
year, however, the salt 
tax was reduced by 
eight annas permaund, , 
and the limit of exemp- 
tion from income tax 
was raised, two 
measures involving an 
annual sacrifice of 
revenue to the amount 
of two and a half 
millions. 

The famine of iSqg-igoo affected a 
population of 25,000,000 in British India, 
and more than 30,000,000 in native states. 
For weeks together, upwards of 6,000,000 
of human beings were dependent upon the 
charity of Government. The expenditure 
exceeded £6,000,000 sterling, besides liberal 
advances made to agriculturists, loans to 
native states whose finances were un- 
equal to measures of relief, and large 
remissions of arrears of revenue. At the 
end of igo2, remissions to the extent of 
over £1,000,000 sterling were granted to 
clear off the arrears that had accumulated 
during the time of distress, and .so to give 
the rural population of the affected tracts 
a fresh start in life. Each previous visita- 
tion had added to the experience gained 


by Govcminent in respect to the treat- 
ment of famine, but much credit was due 
to the Viceroy’s personal energy in coping 
with so far-reaching a calamity. 

In the existing state of education, Lord 
Curzon found a scope for his reforming 
energies. To consider the subject generally, 
a conference was held at Simla, in 
igoi, at which the views of tlio-sC most 
competent to advis? were fully stated, the 
result being a series of resolutions embody- 
ing a programme of reconstruction. The 
most urgent question was that of extending 
elementary education, the provincial fund 
for which had long been insufficient. 
Ultimately an annual grant of thirty-five 
lakhs of ruiiees for this pur])o.sc was 
accepted as a permanent charge upon 
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the Imperial Exchequer. Something was 
also done for training colleges, industrial 
schools, and female education. The 
universities presented a more thorny 
problem. In the absence of a general 
inspection of the affiliated institutions, 
_ many of the so-called colleges 

were no better than " cram- 
P .. ming ’’ establishments of an 
“ **** unsatisfactory character, with a 
direct interest in lowering the university 
standards. This desire was tacitly en- 
couraged by the Senates, in which a sujier- 
abundance of members with no jiractical 
knowledge of education made it tlieir 
object to attract the largc.st number of 
students and to glorify tliemselves by an 


General’s complaints no heed was paid, 
his letters being returned unopened. In 
1902 a conference at Yatung was arranged 
with China as the suzerain of Tibet. The 
Chinese envoys, however, arrived too 
late, and nothing was done. Later on, 
with the consent of the Chinese, Khamba 
Jong, just across the Tibetan frontier, 
was fixed upon as the place of meeting, 
the Dalai Lama accepting the proposd, 
only to decline all negotiation when the 
mission arrived. It was now felt by the 
Governments of India that no further 
delay could be allowed in settling the 
matter. A liritisb force, therefore, pushed 
on to Lhasa, which it occupied after some 
fighting. A treaty, subsequently revised 



GENERAL VIEW OF LHASA, THE METROPOLIS OF LAMAITE BUDDHISM 
Lliasa, which means *'the abode of divine intelligeacet" » the capital of Tibet, and has only recently been 
entered by foreigners. Towards the left of the picture is the Potala, the palace of the Dalai Lama, and there was 
signed the treaty of September 7, 1 00 1 , by which non-British interference in the affairs of Tibet was made impossible. 


increasing out- turn of graduates. By a 
Bill ]iassed into law in 1894, the universi- 
ties were provided with new Senates, mainly 
compo.scd of teachers, and leave was given 
to each to frame its own regulations and 
to insjxict its own colleges. This stop, which 
ought to have been taken long before, 
was received with a storm of obloquy, on 
the ground that it was intended to 
“ officialise " the universities and, by 
insisting upon an impossible standard of 
efficiency, to crush the weaker colleges 
out of existence. 

Among foreign matters was the mission 
to Lhasa, provoked by the failure of the 
Tibetan Government to observe the treaty 
made with it in 1887. To the Govemor- 
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by the Secretary of State, was exacted, 
the Dalai Lama fled, and the Tashi Lama, 
his successor, has since shown himsdf 
ready to accept British friendship. 
Another mission, this time to Afghanistan, 
was despatched in 1904, its object being 
to draw closer the relations between the 
_. two countries, and so persuade 

Amir, Habibulla Khan, 
measures for opening 
up his dominions to free 
commercial intercourse. A treaty was, 
after some delay, concluded which merely 
reaffirmed existing arrangements. 

Lord Curzon, having taken leave to 
England in April, 1904, was reappointed 
Governor-General on his return to India 




KING GEORGE V. AND QUEEN MARY, AS PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, IN INDIA 
In December, 101)5, the Prince and Princen of Wales arrived in Calcutta. Their three months' tour was a panant of 
Oriental maenificence, and hronght much benefit to India on account of their reception hy the native princes and people. 






harmsworth history of the world 


in the following December. He took an 
active part in the great scheme of military 
reorganisation to which the Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, had devoted 
his energies. The Governor-General per- 
suaded himself that the direct participa- 
tion of the Commandcr-in-Chief, as a 
member of Gouncil. in the dispasal of 
military business that came before the 
Government of India would weaken the 
control of the civil authorities over the 
military affairs of India. Neither the 
Government of Hr. Balfour, nor that of the 
Liberal Party which at a later date suc- 
ce<‘de(l it. shared the.se fears. Before, there- 
fore, another year was over he relinquished 
his post in India in favour of Lord Minto, 
who assumed office in November, 1905. 

The new Governor-General at once 
attended to two matters of great im- 
portance which his ]ircdcccssor had nearly 
iirought to a linal i.ssuc. A Police Com- 
mission had re]iorted upon the various 
forces throughout India, recommending 
substantial increases of jiay and the 
introduction of niuch-needed reforms of 
system. The necessary changes were 
at once carried out in this department. 
In the e.xtension of irrigation, the late 
Viceroy had jwovided further irayx)rtant 
safeguards against famine, and Lord 
Minto actively followed the lead given him. 


As soon as he had .settled the out- 
standing questions which awaited his 
arrival, Lord Minto strove to allay the feel- 
ings of unrest and discontent which recent 
changes had increased, and even proceeded 
to consider how far it might be po.ssible 
to associate the natural leaders of Indian 
society in the guardianship of common 
and imperial interests. The formation of 
councils of notables, the enlargement of 
legislative councils, and the increa.se of 
facilities for discus.sion of the budget, 
were some of the schemes which he con- 
templated. Unfortunately, the Hindu 
Press in all parts of India, and the opposi- 
tion to the division of Bengal, with the 
popular movement in favour of boycotting 
Euro])ean goods, had already inflamed 
racial animosity ; and he was obliged to 
turn aside for the moment from the task 
of reform to that of repression and the 
preservation of the public peace. It may 
be noted that during this period of un- 
rest the Mohammedans, who have always 
realised that the programme of the 
Congre.ss party is not in their interest, 
have disi>layed loyalty to British rule. 

The tour of their Royal Highnes.scs the 
Prince and the Princess of Wales in 
the winter of 1905-6 was a success in 
every way and exercised a most salutary 
effect upon all ranks of Indian society. 



KING GEOKGE V., WHEN THE PRINCE OF WALES, REVIEWING THE INDIAN ARMV 
Tho drawing from which the illustration is taken Is the work of an artist present at the military review at Rawal 
Piiidi, where lU troops were on parade. In the picture the Prince of wales is the front figure on horseback, 
Lord Kitchener is immediately behind him, and the rrinceis of Wales occupies the front positim in the carria^. 
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INDIA IN OUR OWN TIME 

BY SIR WILLIAM LEE-WARNER 


H aving now traversed the dusty road extraordinary member, must retain in , 
of Indian history, and marked the their own hands. The Provincial Govern- 
stages along it indicated by the terms of ments e.xercise all authority not specially 
office held by the Viceroys down to the reserved by the Government of India, 
present time, we may pau.se and take a and in turn distribute a share of their 
general survey of the country. powers among the Commissioners, the 

India consi.sts of two parts — ^British « • g t magis- 

India, comprising, with Berar, which trates — and the sub-divisional 

is administered by the Nizam, 1,007,900 ^ officers. Throughout, the whole 

square miles, with 244,000,000 of British administration business is 

subjects ; and native states, under divided into dc]>artments, .such as 
British protection. covcring675,267 square judicial, revenue, military, financial, 
miles, with 71,000,000 of people, subject public works, iiolitical, ancf legislative ; 
to the laws of their own ruling chiefs, and as the streams of work pour ip from 
The former is divided into fifteen the villages through the districts into 

Provinces, of which the following are the the provincial offices, they arc con- 
largest in matter of area ; Burma, Madras, ducted into the proper department of 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces of the secretariat or provincial offices, whence 
Agra and Oudh, Eastern Bengal and orders issue to the part affected, or else 
Assam, the Central Provinces and the a reference is macle to the supreme 

. . Punjab. Of these, Bengal is Government. 

p ““ the most populous, with over The Indian Civil .Service,, to which 

4.1,000,000 ; the United Pro- natives of India as well as other 

“ * vinces, with nearly 48 ; Madras, subjects of the King gain acce.ss by 

with 41 ; and Bihar and Orissa with 34 ojjen competition, .supplies the upper 
millions, following in the order stated. layer of the official classes, and is so thin 
The Boards of three members, known that the average of civilians actually 
as the Governor-in-Council in the Pre- at work at any time is about one for every 
sidencics of Madras and Bombay, t^uarter of a million of the Indian popula- 
conduct the affairs of those Provinces ; tion. Including this thin crust, mainly 
but elsewhere one Lieutenant-Governor composed of liritLsh officers, there arc 
or Chief Commissioner is the executive some 22,000 natives of India holding 

head of the administration. Beneath public posts on monthly salarias of 75 

these higher authorities Commissioners, rupees and upwards, thus forming 77 
except in Madras, where there is a per cent, of the entire staff of officials 
Board of Revenue, exercise authority employed in India on the salaries stated, 
over divisions, and collectors under them Part of the work of Government in 
have charge of Districts. The 270 dis- British India is, however, iierformed by 
tricts are the real units of administration municipal and local boards, 

in British India, being in turn sub- ““ . Of the former there are 714 
divided into talukas, or lahsik, over dealing with an urban popula- 

which a native officer has control. tion of 17,000,000 ; of the 

The law, whether of Parliament or of latter, 1,124 administering an expenditure 
India, lays down in detail the powers of over £3,000,000 sterling on education, 
which the supreme Government of India, civil works, and sanitation, 
consisting of a Governor-General and But the real field open in India to the 
six members of Council, to which is application of indigenous ])rinciplcs of 
added the Commander-in-Chief as an government consists of the 693 native 
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states under their own ruling chiefs, who co-operation in time of Imperial need; 

apply a public revenue of 24,000.000 it settles successions, and preserves their 

of rupees to their own uses and the wants integrity ; but it does not interfere in the 

of more tlian 70.000,000 of their subjects, local affairs of those which are large 

Some of these chiefs rule over considerable enough to exercise internal sovereignty, 

states, while others govern mere jurisdic- except in cases of gross misrule, 

tory estates. Five — viz., Nepal, Haidara- The economic condition of British 
bad, Jfysore, Baroda and Kashmir — are India, for which the British Governments 

in direct relations with the .supreme are responsible, depends mainly upon the 

(iovernment, in addition to 148 states following facts. The population, in the 

in Central India, twenty in Rajputana, main rural, is scattered among 551,490 

and two in Baluchistan. The rest arc under villages. Only 8,000,000 are attending 

the control of the Provincial Govern- schools, of whom 505,000 are studying 

ments. those under Bombay numbering English. And in the whole of India, includ- 

554 large and small states. . But none of ing the native states, not 37,000,000 out 



SIMLA; THE SUMMER HEADQUARTERS OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT 
Simla U beautifully ^if-nated amid magnificent scenery on the southern slopes of the Himalayas; It is asanatorinm 
as well as the scat ok the GoYemment during the hot summer monAs, and during the wintw It is deserted. 


these states arc subject to British law, of 315,000,000 have ever learnt to read or 
the princijilc of autocracy pervading wnte. The people are divided by religion, 
the whole. The ruling chief promulgates caste, and language, no less than 147 
laws without the intervention of a vcmacuLars being spoken in the empire, 
legislative council. He is suiircinc alike Tw'o-thirds of the population depend on 
in e.xccutive and judicial matters : he agriculture, and many more on labour or 
spends the revenues as he thinks proper, industries connected with it. Yet more 
and tolerates no free Press or iralitical than half of the empire is subject to 
agitation. The tie which unites such failure of the annual rains, and therefore 
states to the paramount Power is light, to a cessation of the work from which 
The British Government acts for one and its inhabitants derive their livelihood, 
all of them in their foreign relations. The prevention and mitigation of famine 
It regulates the extent of their armed therefore demand constant forethought, 
forces, and claims their military and in a less degree sanitary measures 
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Canal and 
Irrigntion 
S shames 


are urgent, in view of the habits of life 
which favour the spread of plague, 
cholera, and fever. Jluch has been done 
by the extension of irrigation to prevent 
famine, and about one-seventh of the 
cropped area in British India is now 
fertilised by inenns of canals. The annual 
value of (lie i-ropi on irrigated areas was 
in iyi2 eciuis'alent to over lOO 
per cent, of the total capital 
outlay, or about ^^41, 510,000. 
In Sindh and the Punjab, 
irrigation colonies have been recently 
jdanted out on a grand scale. Railways 
liave been extended so as to bring relief 
to all jKirts, ther.! being now 33,494 miles 
of line open to traffic. 

The material improvement effected by 
these mciLsures is reflected in the extension 
of cultivation, the ex])an.sion of trade, 
and the increase of revenue. In the last 
live years imports have risen over 50 
cent., ande.xports nearly as greatly, no less 
thaniTjo.ooo.ooosterlin 'of gold and silver 
having been ab.sorbcd in that jieriod. 
'The salt tax. re<luced from rupees to 
I ru]iee. brings in less than formerly, 
and oiiiiim receiiHs are hilling as a restilt 
of other causes. Hut the increased re- 
ceipts from land, slanijis, and excise, and 
the earnings of railways, jiroduce a larger 
revenue. The net revenue of Briti.sh 
India in 1912-13 was /,'<jo,li85.300, and for 
some years now sub.stantial surpluses have 
accrued. The burden of taxation proper is 
two shillings and a pennj- a head, or if land 
revenue, which is not taxation, be added, 
it is three shillings and ninopence a head. 
Of the total Indian debt, ^274,403.000, 
no le.ss than iliree-fourtlis K productive 
debt, representing capital borrowed at 
low rates for the construction of railway's 
and canals yielding large returns, which 
arc therefore excluded from the net 
revenue mentioned above, while the 
country’s other liabilities arc covered by 
reserves, loans, and other assets. It 

of* Indian telegra]>hs are worked 

Revenue ''’" inofit, and the country 

therefore escapes payment of 
charges which in the United Kingdom 
are pitched high enough to produce a 
sulistantial revenue. 

Despite, therefore, the losses due to 
failure of Ih ■ rains, which no human 
foresight can avert, the risk of frontier 
wais, and outbreaks of devastating plague, 
the material londition of India is sound,. 


It po.ssesses a free Press, and 600 vernaculai 
newspapers testify to the activity of its 
political organisations. The Government, 
secure in its intentions, and confident of 
the results which it has achieved, has 
hitherto taken no steps to correct the 
mi.sstatements of tact which are dis- 
.seminated by these organs ; but the ques- 
tion must arise whether a foreign Govern- 
ment, employing a large native army 
and reducing its civil servants of European 
extraction to a minimum, can afford to 
allow the credulous masses of its subjects 
to he daily seduced from their allegiance 
by falsehood and seditious writing. Current 
events seem to indicate the neces.sily 
of educating the jjeople more rapidly than 
has been the case in the past, and of 
placing before them the true facts relating 
to themselves and their governors. 

At this point inquiry .suggests itself as 
to the part which India Ls playing in the 
history of mankind. What does its posses- 
sion mean to the United Kingdom ? And 
what does British dominion mean to the 
Indian Empire with its vast population ? 
The India of to-day is in every respect 
_ different from India at the 

rogrett beginning of the last century. 
1 * Then desolation still impressfd 

" its fre.sh traces on the lanii. 

Internal wars and the coni]ictition of rival 
claimants for native states had not ceased. 
Forests and hill tracts witnessed humrn 
sacrifices and the most degrading sup r- 
stitions. Property in slaves was recog- 
nised. The open country was exposed to 
gang robberies and the detestable practices 
of Thugs. The patient cultivator, oj)- 
pressed by his landlord, was squeezed by 
the robber, and if a horde of Pindans 
passed through his district, fire and sword 
worked havoc in his village. All this has 
been changed, and even clean forgottin 
by the present generation ; changed not by 
the gradual progress of a people righting 
their own wrongs step by step, but by the 
sudden grasp of the reins by a foreign 
ruler, lifting up the weak, establishing 
courts of justice, .supprc.ssing disorder 
with a firm Hand, and organising the 
military forces of India for the main- 
tenance of peace and order. To the work 
of pacification succeeded the rapid appli- 
cation of foreign science to human needs, 
improving by leaps and bounds the moral 
and material condition of the people. 
Even the physical features of the country 
have been altered. The conservation 




SCENES IN UVING INDIA 

Pbotuifrajilift Ly 11, C. WliUu Cui imtl L'ndciMruud & Uiiclurwijbd, Loudoii 
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and restoration ot forests have reclaimed 
large tracts from sterility due to .want of 
rain. The rainless tracts of desert have 
been converted into popular colonics of 
busy cultivators. 

The Indian, who rarely left the limits 
of his village, is now a frequent traveller 
by road or rail. New markets have been 
opened to his products, foreign capital 
is brought from distant lands to his 
service, and a variety of new occupations 
is offered to him both above and beneath 
the surface of the land. The revenue 
returns show that in the last thirty years 
the proportion home by land revenue 
to the gross public income has fallen 


all its watertight compartments of caste, 
is moving forward, and Mohammedans 
arc no longer content to look only liack- 
wards on the glories of the past with longing, 
lingering looks. They have taken their 
education into their own hands. The 
minds as well as the bodies of all classes 
are stirred by new desires, and although 
the masses still lay behind their leaders, 
they feel the ferment of a new civilisation. 
Religion has not escaped the universal 
change. When his river gods have yielded 
their freedom to the engineer and the 
dreaded goddess of smallpox has been 
defrauded of her victims by the doctor, 
the priest must shift his ground ; ancl 



THE FINEST RAILWAY STATION IN THE WORLD: VICTORIA TERMINUS, BOMBAY 
This elaborate edifice, in Italian Gothic style, with Oriental modificatloDs In the domes, was competed in 188S at 
a cost of £HOO,OUU ; it is certainly the finest railway station in India, and Is said to be unequaUed in any country. 


from 39 to 22 jwr cent., thus indicating 
the progress of industrial eiiterpri.se. 
The increasing volume of trade, the ab- 
sorption of the precious metals, the style 
of domestic architecture, the clothing of 
the peo])le, their staying power, and their 
rapid reco\ery from the effects of bad 
monsoons or disastrous floods — all tell a 
tale of material progress. A moral ad- 
I’ancement is equally visible. The East, 
which in olden times regarded Western 
methods with “ patient deep disdain,” 
now sends her sons over the seas to learn 
the secret of European machinery and 
commercial success. Hindu society, with 
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although European missionaries may not 
win many converts, railways, public 
works, and hospitals have turned the 
world upside down, and given new courage 
and hopes to even uneducated masses of 
mankind. 

India on her part, lifted from the 
despond and helplessness of ages by her 
improved communications with the West, 
has rendered and will render a still larger 
return for the services received by her. 
Her contributions in coin, tea, cotton, 
and other products to countries in which 
the growth of population has outstripped 
production, are of the highest value. Her 



THE TRADE OF THE EAST: AFGHAN CAMEL TRAIN CROSSING THE INDUS WITH MERCHANDISE FOR THE MARKETS OF INDIA 
111 ancient means of transport for lone distances is still used by certain Afsrhan tribes, who, on the approach of cold weather, collect their belon^ngrs, conmsting chiefly of hides, 
lit, and e<r<iifu wluch they take to the cities of India and transport from one commercial centre to another until disposal, afterwards returnmff to AfEhanistan in the sprliis. 
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religious books, philosophic works, and 
languages arc of great help to scientific 
inquirers, and there is no reason why her 
sons should not be enrolled in the lists of 
great inventors. Her fighting power and 
her resources may assist to promote the 
cause of peace, and give her neighbours 
a cliance of acquiring that freedom and 
peace which she herself enjoys. The fact 
tliat the Convention of August 31st, 1907, 
between Great Britain and Russia in- 
cludes three Asiatic countries, Afghanistan, 
Tibet, and Persia, and is actuated by a 
sincere desire " to prevent all cause of 
misunderstanding between Great Britain 
and Russia," shows how the politics of 
East and West are intertwined. The 
maintenance of peace, the development 
of commerce, and promotion of moral 
progress are the objects of British Imperial 
policy, and it is well that India should join 
hands with the United Kingdom in the 
attempt tii secure them for her neighbours. 

In the narrower sphere of the relations 
between the two countries, abundant 
testimony is afforded as to the far- 
reaching effects of their mutual inter- 
dependence. The distant dominions of 
the Crown in South Africa, America, and 


British Columbia must to some extent 
accommodate their local interests in the 
labour market to the obligations of the 
central authority towards the Indian 
subjects of his Majesty'. Problems of 
public administration, a free Press, repre- 
sentation, and self-government, must be 
looked at from another side when applied 
to a population composed mainly of 
uneducated men, divided by sharp lines 
of religion and caste, upon who.se patriot- 
ism — ^if that term means allegiance to 
an alien rule — too great a strain must 
not be placed. Questions of free trade or 
tariff reform cannot be settled without 
thought of India’s feelings and wants. 
The difficult internal problems of the un- 
employed invite inquiry into the Indian 
plan of campaign against famine, and 
economists must ask themselves how it 
is that there is no Poor Law relief in India. 
These and other instances may be cited to 
illustrate the extent to which the internal 
as well as the external politics of the United 
Kingdom and the Indian Empire are inter- 
woven, emphasising the oneness of man- 
kind and the claims of universal liistory 
to the consideration of statesmen. 

WiLUAM LEE'WARNER 


LATER EVENTS IN INDIA 


'T'HE Indian Councils Act of 1909 made 
* very considerable changes in the 
Government of India. It placed an Indian 
on the I'iceroy’.s Council and enlarged this 
council for legislative work to a member- 
ship of 68, of whom 36 are nominated and 
32 elected as representatives of land- 
holders, professional classes, Mohamme- 
dans, and European and Indian traders 
and planters. The .^ct also enlarged both 
the powers and the membership of the 
Provincial Councils and increased the 
number of elected members to these 
councils. But Lord Morley, in intro- 
ducing this Bill, stated emphatically that 
these reforms led neither “ directly nor 
necessarily uji to the establishment of a 
Parliamentary system in India.’’ The 
result has been that while the commercial 
Indians and the large landholders have 
welcomed these changes, the extreme 
Nationalists, students and lawyers for the 
most part, remain dissatisfied and pursue 
their campaigii of agitation against British 
rule with undiminished activity. 

We must, however, discriminate in coii- 
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.sidering this agitation, between the Nation- 
alists who look for self-government for 
India on the lines of Colonial independence, 
or at least for fuller opportunities to co- 
operate in legislative and administrative 
work, and the small group of academic or 
physical force revolutionists, chiefly in- 
habitants of Bengal, who hope to make 
India completely independent of British 
sovereignty. It* is computed that the 
latter, theorists and physical force advo- 
cates combined, only number 3 per cent, 
of the educated Indians. Yet in spite 
of the smallness of their numbers, the anar- 
chists, for the group that practices assas- 
sination and bomb-throwing have assimi- 
lated the anarchist doctrines of the West, 
succeed in conveying the impression that 
they represent a considerable following, 
while the entirely loyal and constitutional 
Nationalists are apt to be overlooked. 
The Indian National Congress embodies 
the ideals of the Constitutionalists, the 
propaganda of the anarchists is carried on 
by the circulation of pamphlets and by 
newspapers in the vernacular — ^papers 




THE KING-EMPEROR AND QUEEN-EMPRESS AT THE DURBAR HELD AT DELHI, DECEMBER, lUU. NATIVE HERALD MAKING 

THE PROCLAMATION 
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which are from time to time suppressed for 
sedition. 

The catalogue of political murders and 
attempted assassinations in India since the 
opening of the twentieth century is too 
long to be written here. It must suffice 
to mention the murder of Sir Curzon 
Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca in London, 1909 ; 
the bombs thrown at Lord and Lady 
Minto at Ahmedabad that same year ; and 
the attempt on Lord Hardinge’s life at 
Delhi in igi2. 

Of course, these 
crimes give an 
altogether exag- 
gerated notion 
of the “ unrest " 
in India. The 
conspirators of 
the anarchist 
t y pc arc e x - 
Iremely few, and 
their influence 
is nil on the 
millions of 
patient labour- 
i n g native 
Indian s. Hut 
education of 
liuropcan p a t - 
tern has turned 
a section of the 
youth of India 
from the tradi- 
tional religions 
and philosophies 
of their fathers, 
and it has made 
them fiercely iii- 
tcrested in 
politics, and 
unwilling to enter 
a n y profession 
except the law. 

The Indian Har 
is overcrowded, 
the Indian student cannot become a politi- 
cian of American or liuropean type in his 
native land, and, in revolt against tlie condi- 
tions that govern his activitie.s, he turns his 
hand against the British Raj, and embarks 
on a career of conspiracy, sedition, and 
murder. When more money is spent on 
schools and colleges in India it is passible 
that the unemployed pleaders at the Bar, 
and the young Indians-of education and 
intelligence who now find an occupation 
in planning and executing assassinations, 
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may turn to the more peaceful basiness of 
the schoolmaster ; in that case, the 
“ unrest ” will no longer be displayed to 
the world in the form of sedition and 
murder. 

The ground of “ unrest " amongst the 
more moderate Nationalists, the partition 
of Bengal in 1905, was removed in 1912 
by the reconstitution of Bengal as a com- 
pact Bengali-speaking province, under a 
Governor in Council, and the creation of 
Bihar and Orissa 
as a new pro- 
vince. A s s a m 
at the same 
time once more 
became a sepa- 
rate province 
under a Chief 
Commissioner. 

Lord Hardinge 
succeeded Lord 
Minto as Viceroy 
in November, 
1910. and a great 
Durbar was held 
at Delhi in 
December, 1911, 
to announce the 
Coronation of 
King George V., 
and at this 
Durbar, the firat 
attended in 
person by the 
British Sove- 
reign, the King- 
Emperor made 
the important 
statement that 
the seat of the 
government of 
India was to 
be transferred 
from Calcutta 
to the ancient 
capital, Dcllii. On geographical, histori- 
cal, and ]mlitical grounds this choice 
of Delhi was made, and the new capital 
forms a separate and independent terri- 
tory (like Washington). 

The appointment of .a town-plan- 
ning committee, and the selectiqn 
of the southern site for the capital] 
were followed, in December, 1912, by 
the formal entry of the Viceroy into 
Delhi, and the taking possession of the 
new capital. 



LORD HARDINGE, Jeakii..s :»imla 

who succeeded Lord Minto as Viceroy in lUlU 



GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


India occtiined by Dravidiaii 
Peoples 

A^an domination of Upper 
India 

The Laws of Manu 
The Mahaliharata 
Gautama (Buddha) institutes 
Buddhism 

Invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great 

Asdka rules in Hindustan 

A.D. 

Buddhism displaced by the 
later Hinduism 
Saracen incurMons begin 

lOOO'ISOO 

Mahmud of Ghaxxi begins 
series of Mohammedan in- 
vasions 

First Mohammedan Dynasty 
(“Ghori") establishes in 
Hindustan by Shahah-ud-Dui 
Turkish *' Slave “ Dynasty es- 
tablished at Delhi 
Afghan Khiiji Dynasty at 

Delhi 

Turkish “Tughlak” Dynasty 
at Delhi conquers the Dixxan 
Bengal and the Deccan throw 
off the Delhi supremacy*. 
Baliniani (hlohainniedan) 
Dynasty in the Deccan 
Tamrklanb devastates Upper 
India 

Seind (Arab) Draasty at Delhi | 
Lodi (Afghan) Dynasty at Delhi 
Five main kingdoms in the 
Deccan 

Vasco da Gama reaches India 
by the Ocean route 
The Sikh sect founded in the 
Punjab by Nanuk 

1501-1600 

Fortupnese established at Goa 
by Albuqueraue 
Bahax the Turk cowiuers 
Hindustan. Beginning of 
THE Mughal or Mogul 
SUFRBSIACV 

Huinnyun succeeds Baliar 
Huniayun expelled by Shcr 
Shall (Afglian) 

Return and death of Humayun. 
The eminrc won back for lii.s 
young son Akmar at Paniput 
Akliar aMuines the government. 
X^eriod of tolcratioiii Hindu.') 
and Mohaiiiniedans l<eiiig aii- 
minted iniiiartially to the 
Imperial service. Orgaiiisa- 
tion of the Mogul Kmpire 
over North India. The great 
Deccan kingdoms remain 
independent 

Charter of the English East 
India Company 

1601-1700 

Jehan Gir succeeds Aklmr 
riKRT English Factory in 
India at Sukat 
First English settlement in 
Bengal, at Hugli 
Shah Jehan succeeds Jehan 
Gir. The hlogul FTiiipire 
portly absorbs the Deccan 
Fall of the Portuguese 
Power 

English seltlemenl at Madras 
Auran^sib deposes Shah Jelian 
Beginnings of the Malicaita 
power under SivRi^i 
PortugM cedes Bombay 
Aurai^b begins conquest of 
the Deccan 

Fall of the Deccan kingdoms 
Govind, the last Sikh guru 



Invasion d' N adir Shah. Sack 


Oudh and Bengal establish 
virtual independence under 
viceroys 

Dupletx Governor at Pond!- 
cilery 

France and Britain being at 
war, Duplbix attacks 
auras, captures it, and 
employs sepc^'s to rout the 
forcia of the Nawab of Arcot 
Restoration of French and 
English conquests 
Renewed Anglo-French hosti- 
lities in support of ri\'al 
ciaimanls to the thrones of 
Haidambad and Arcot 
Predoiiiiiiaiice of the French 


1751-1800 

Clive at Arcot: Bkcisnixc 
OF British Ascendancy 
Surrender of French at Trl- 
chimmli 

Black Hole of Calcutta 
Uattle of Plassev bstab- 
L:.>iui£s British- i'Ower in 
Bengal 

l^lly decisively defeated by 
Eyre Coote at Wandewash 
End of French idwer in 
India 

Overthrow of Mahrattas by 
Ahmed Shah at Panipai 
Bengal secured by Munro’s 
victory over the Oudli N'awab 
at Buxor 

CuVB ACCEITS the DiWANI 
(IF Bengal for thk Uum- 
fanv from the Mogul 
Supprcssioii of the KoUillas. 

i^'orlirs Regulating Act 
Warren Hastings, Governor- 
Ijeiteral 

l*'irsc Mahratta war; cniniire 
of Gwalior. Jiivasiun of Car- 
natic by IXaidar All of 
MyNCwe 

The French admiral Suffren 
in Indian waters. The crisis 
ended bytbedcathof Haidar, 
and the tnsity of Versailles 
Pitt's India Act 
Cornwall}9^ Gm-ernor-tvenenil 
War wdth Tippu Sahib of 
Mysore 

Fartul annexation of Mysore 
The ^lermanuiit sctilenieiit (of 


Minto, Governot-Oeneral. Mis- 
sions to Persia, Afghanistan, 
the Punjab, and Sindh 
Treaty with Ranjit Singh 
Lprd Moira (Loixl HastingsX 
Uuvernur-Geiieral 
Ghurka or Nepal war. 
Treaty with Nepal 
' PiNDAKi WAR, develoinng into 
third , Mahratta war. An- 
nexation of Peshwa's terri- 
tories 

Extension of (the Sikh) Rnnjit 
Singh’s power in the Punjab 
Lord Amherst, Gox’crnor- 
(iuneral. First Biirinese 
war. Annexation of Assam. 
Arakan, and Tennusserim 
Hkntisck, Governor-General 
Abolition of Suttee 
Su|>|fressbii of Thuggee 
Kslablisbment of educational 
system. Liberty of the Press 
Auckland,^ Governor-General 
Shah Shqja restoied at Kabul 
by British arms. licath of 
kanjit Singh 
Disaster of Kabul 
Afghan war. Kabul lecaptured. 
LordRllenborough,(iOt eriior- 
Gencral 

Annexation ^of Sindh. Gwalior 
repressed in the MaiiarajpuR 
Cinqmign 

Hardinge, Governor-General 
Sikhs invade British territory. 
Sutlej campaign concluded 
by battle of Sobraon 
DaUiousie, Governor-fJenernl. 
Second Sikh war ended by 
battle of Gujbkat 
Annexation op Punjab 

iBgi-ipii 

Second , Burmese war. An- ; 

nexalion of Pegu I 

Annexation of Nagpur 
Annexation of Oudn 
Canning, Governor-General 
Outiirsak of the Mutisv 
(May), Storming of )>cihi 
and reinforcement of Luck- 
now (Sept.). Relief of Luck- 
now (Nov.) 

Suppression of Mutiny 
Transfer of govrknmrnt 
from thk Cosipa.sy tu the 
British Crown 


Canniiui first Viceroy 
Lord lillnn. Viceroy 
Amliela Campaign 



Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy 
Lord Mayo, Viceroy 
Lord Mayo asinssinated 
Lord Northbrook, Viixiroy 
Visit of the Prince of Wales 
(Edward VII.) 

Lord Lytton, Vicer^ 

Queen proclaimed Empress 
Afghan War 
L(^ Ripon, Vicenw 
firitisli withdrawal froin.^fghan- 
islan 

TjOrd Dufferin, Viceroy 
Burma annexed 

First Meeting of National Con- 
gress 

Anglo-Russian agreement re- 
garding Afghan frontier 
Lord Jjansdowne, Viceroy 
Elgin, Viceroy 
Lord Curxon, yiceruy 
L(^ Minto, Viceroy 
Indian Councils Act 
Lord Hardinge, Vlcero>’ 
King-fibiperor and Queen- 
Empress hold Durbar 
Delhi is mode the capital of 
I^ia 
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RUINS OF CEYLON’S ANCIENT CAPITAL CITY OF ANURADHAPURA 

I*]iutu{;r,i|i|ii Ity 11. C, While fTui, aiid UiKlerHuod & Ciidcrwuuil, Lunihiti 
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THE LAND. THE PEOPLE. AND THE 
LEGENDARY PERIOD 


'T'HE history of India at the very earliest 
times known to us has been influenced 
by its position on the southern boundary 
of a great continent. Its frontier moun- 
tain ranges, apparently impassable, have 
been repeatedly crossed by foreign nations, 
and these invasions constantly trans- 
formed the history of the country so 
richly dowered by Nature. The case of 
Ceylon is wholly different. As the most 
southerly outpost of India, it is so far 
removed from the rest of A.sia that no 
races have penetrated the island from 
the inferior of the continent. 

Every invasion within historical times 
started from the ijeninsula itself, from 
which Ceylon is divided by a narrow 
strait little broader than a river. As 
regards its general characteristics, there- 
fore, it is practically a continuation of 
India. The Eastern and Western Ghats 
form an abrupt boundary to the Deccan. 
On the south lie the plains of the Carnatic, 


southerly and the greatest of those isolated 
mountain systems in Southern India. 
The narrow straits are interrupted by 
numerous islands ]>laccd like the pillars 
of a bridge, and form rather a link of 
communication between the island and 
the mainland than an obstacle to inter- 


course, the characteristics of both coun- 
p. . . tries being almost identical 
F aUruof consequcnce of this con- 
Ceylon ” ncctioii. In Ceylon, as in 
^ " India, the rocky foundations 
of the soil consist of the same iDrimeval 
stone, and on each .side of the Falk 
Strait the characteristics of rocks and 


mountains are identical. The same 


winds blow upon both countries ; in the 
summer the rainy south-west monsoon 
bringing a bountiful supply of moisture 
to the steep and mountainous west, 
while in winter the dry north-east mon- 
soon refreshes the eastern side of the 


island. 


broken by several isolated plateaus — the 
Sivaroy, Palni, aud other mountains — 
and by numerous small islands of granite 
and gneiss rock. This plain 
gradually sinks away south- 
Iil&nd "’^ird to fall below the .sea at 
the Coromandel coast. Beyond 
the narrow Falk Straits, Ceylon gradually 
rises again above the sea-level, the north 
of the island being almost entirely flat 
coral soil, while in general outline the 
whole is formed like a shield. The centre 
of this immense shield, the highlands of 
Malaya, are crowned by the central 
mountain range of Ceylon, the most 


The vegetable world of Ceylon is 
therefore a repetition of that of India. 
The west of each country is marked by 
luxuriant growth and inexhaustible fer- 
tility, while the cast shows a poorer 
vegetation and a more niggardly soil ; 
in the east, as in the flat north of the 
island, the population attaias to any 
density only when the industry of man 
has succeeded by scientific works of 
irrigation in collecting the fertilising 
moisture against the times of long 
drought. The fauna of Southern India 
and of the island are again, generally 
speaking, identical. In both cases the 
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forests are inhabited by the elephant, 
the great cats — the Bengal tiger alone has 
not crossed the straits — apes, snakes, 
white ants, and leeches. The scanty 
means of livelihood produce the same 
epidemics in the dwellers of both coun- 
tries ; sickness and death are 
Plants and cholera, and especially 

r lo malaria, which is prevalent 

o ey on mountain 

ranges and of the many isolated jjcaks, 
with their blocks of stone thrown in 
wild confusion one upon another, as also 
in the jungles of the river beds. 

It would be astonishing if this identity 
of natural cliaracteristics wore not observ- 
able also in the 
population which 
has inhabited the 
island from the 
remotest antiquity. 

At the present day 
Ceylon, like India, 
is inhabited by two 
main types anthro- 
pologically and 
ethnologically diffe- 
rent, a dark and a 
fair race, of whom 
the latter immi- 
grated at a com- 
jiarativcly late 
time, and were not 
the original in- 
habitants of the 
island. 

In primeval times 
India, like Ceylon, 
was the home of 
one race only, 
characterised by 
dark colouring, 
wavy hair, and 
small or even 
diminutive stature. 

The facts of geology, and of the distri- 
bution of plants and animals, prove that 
the continent and the island must have 
formed a continuous whole at no very 
remote epoch. A.ssuming, however, tliat 
the Palk Straits have always been situated 
where they are now, it would have been 
an easy task for people, even in the lower 
stage of civilisation, to have crossed 
from the plains of Southern India by the 
Adam’s Bridge to the attractive districts 
of the island. It can be historically 
demonstrated that Tamil invasions took 
l)lacc at least two thousand years ago, 
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and the pl,(ntations of Ceylon at the 
present day annually attract from the 
continent a Dravidian population which 
is to be numbered by thousands. It Ls, 
however, certain that before the first 
historical immigration the island was 
inhabited by tribes standing in the clo.sest 
possible relation, anthropologically and 
ethnologically, to the Dravidian peoples. 
The legendary woodland tribes of the wild 
Wakka are undoubtedly to be identified 
as the ancestors of the modern Veddas ; 
w'hile, in all probability, the first Aryan 
immigrants into Ceylon found other 
Dravidian races in possession who had 
risen to a higher state of civilisation in 
- . more favourably 
situated habita- 
tions. The “ Tamils 
of Ceylon,” who 
now inhabit the 
north and the east 
coasts of the i.sland, 
i ■ undoubtedly 

' t-. for the most part 

r descendants o f 
those DravidiaiLS 
who overran the 
island from the 
north in numerous 
campaigns. 

Together with 
this dark race of 
primeval Indian 
origin, the i.sland is 
inhabited in the 
more fertile .south- 
west portion chiefly 
by the Singhalese, 
f an entirely different 
race, both in civili- 
sation and phy- 
iSfeuS sique. These were 
SINGHALESE "woMEN^ Originally strangers 
to the country, 
with totally different ph5isical character- 
istics, language, religion, manners, and 

customs. Where was the home of these 

strangers ? Certainly not in the south of 
India, which was then inhabited by pure 
Dravidians. The geographical posi- 
of Ceylon obviously points to 

lalaad ^orth India as the most prob- 
able point of departure for a 
migration of this nature. The southern 
part of the island is confronted by no 
country whatever, while in the east and 
w’est the mainland is far distant and is 
divided from Ceylon by broad oceans, to be 





CEYLOW— THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


■ traversed onh' by the children of a higlily- and action — that is to say, before tl'.c 
developed civilisation. On the other hand, period of the formation of the great .states 
the coasts of Nearer India, curving in- of the central Ganges. Hence the Singha- 
wards from the north-west and north- lese migration cannot have started from 
east, plainly point the mariner towards the cast of India, from the inontlLs of 
Ceylon. With the exception of a few the Ganges, or from Orissa : for it was 
Malays introduced within the last century, . . not until the Brahmait’s .supre- 

the island exhibits no trace of Indonesian - macy had been assured that 

or Malay blood which might in any way ^ ‘ the Aryans advanced into those 

remind us of the African races. On the districts. At a much earlier 


other hand, the nearest relations of the 
.Singhalese are to be found along the line 
of the coast routes followed by thasc 
Aryans who crossed the mountain frontier 
and entered India in the third millennium 
B.C., and in the mixed tribes of the North 
Indian plains de~ rvi 
scended from them; 
physical character- ‘ * 

istics, language, 
customs, and social 
organisation alike 
point to this origin. 

Evidence of this 
nature even enables » 
us to define with 
some precision the 
date at which these 
immigrants entered 
the island and the 
road by which they 
came. The highest 
castes of the 
Singhalese have 
always been the 
G o i w a n s a or 
Handuniwo — that 
Ls to say, those of 
noble birth ; Hrali- 
mans have never 
found a ji 1 a c e 
among their various 
castes. Where they 

are mentioned by Singhalese cra: 
tradition, or in 

historical records, we have to deal with 
pure invention on the part of the chronicler, 
or with foreign Brahmans, references to 
whom occur, for examjile, in the accounts 
of the introduction of Buddhism into 

TKe Cutei however, 

of the” ** Brahmaas appear as an 

Q. . essential element in Singhale.se 
* society. Thus the Singhalese 

branch must have broken away from the 

Aryan-Indian group of peoples at a time 
when the Brahmans had not yet secured 
their supremacy over .social order, justice, 
and morality, popular feeling, thought. 


jicriod the Aryans on the west had 
advanced to the sea, starting from the 
Punjab and following the Indus to 
the mouths of that river, while at a 
later period they followed the Aravalli 
Mountains to Gujerat. But the Indus 
was of very little 
importance as a 
- trade route for 

transmarine com- 
merce : its current 
was too strong, its 
[ delta too .soft and 
' .shifting, while the 
I sea coast offered 
no protection 
against storms. On 
the other hand, an 
admirable base for 
traiLsmarine entcr- 
iirisc was afforded 
l>y the sheltered 
Gulf of Cambay, 
running far into 
the country with 
its rich hinterland. 
This was the imint 
where the Aryans 
took the sea, during 
the flour i s h i n g 
period of the gi'eat 
Aryan states on 
the Ganges ; and 
during the whole of 

SINGHALESE CRAFTSMEN AT WORK Mohammedan 

period it formed the chief harbour of 
India. The inference that earlier Aryan 
marine migrations started from Cambay 
is irresistible. 

Tliis conclusion is well supported by 
tradition. In Ceylon, human memory has 
been more tenacious than on the Indian 
continent, and has preserved a reliable 
historical record for more than 2,000 
years. It is true that the epic of Rama- 
yana, which in its Singhalese form is a 
.shorter imitation of the great work of 
Walmiki, a glorification of the mythical 
conqueror of Ceylon, is pure poetical 
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invention. Unhistorical are all the legends 
there related oi the expedition of Rama, 
of the seduction of his faithful wife Sita, of 
his alliance with the apes — the black races 
of the Southern Dcccan — of his enemies 
the Rakshasa, of his bridge over the 
straits, his wonderful exploits, and his 
ultimate return to India. Rama is a model 

of virtue from the Brahman 
iLcsendi or many 

raditioni rdated of him arc 

o ey oa scafTolding used by 

the artists in constructing the ideal of 
a Brahman royal prince. 

We have, however, more valuable his- 
torical sources. The monarchy lasted for 
more than 2,000 years, as did the Bud- 
dhism which it jirotected, a course of 
develojunent more favourable to the muse 
of history than the ] 3 olitical and religious 
revolutions which disturbed the history of 
India projicr. In the monastic libraries 
everything was recorded which concerned 
the order itself and its patrons the kings ; 
and the annals thus collected were from 
time to time condensed into literary works. 

Thus the oldest of the Ceylon monas- 
teric.s, the JIahawira, or Great Monastery 
in Anuradhapura, has jjraserved the tradi- 
tion of the introduction of Buddhism, and 
the history of the “ Great Family ” of 174 
kings, in its chronicle, called the Malu- 
wansa. Two Pali books, the Dipawamsa, 
or History of the Island, and the Maha- 
wansa, which is later by 150 years, arc 
works diverging but little from the original, 
and. like that original, both are continued 
until the death of King Dhatusena in 
47C1 A.n. At a later jicriod, however, 
continuations were constantly added to the 
JIahawansa, which were carried on to the 
end of the Singhalese monarchy and till 
the English occupation in 1816. For a long 
period thc.se and similar works lay forgotten 
in the libraries of the monasteries, until, 
in iSjf), George Tumour made the first part 
of the Mahawansa known by a faithful 
. . translation, throwing a flood 

Mien j. upon the early history 

RMord. of Buddhism. Other chronicles 

display divergences from the 
original source, which explain the differ- 
ence between the views of the .several 
monasteries to which they belong ; they 
are shorter, less accurate, and, moreover, 
inadequately tramslated. A third class of 
documents is still hidden in the collec- 
tions of manuscripts within the Buddhist 
monasteries. 
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In the case of every chronicle the light 
of history dawns only with the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into the Island — that 
is, with the time of Asoka, in the third 
century' B.c. The accounts given of earlier 
events in Ceylon are chiefly pure Buddhist 
invention, which attempted to increase 
the sanctity of the sacred places in the 
island by asserting the presence therein 
of Buddha or of his Bventy-three prede- 
cessors. These improbabilities apart, the' 
prehistoric portions of the chronicles 
contain secular stories of far greater 
importance for us. Here we find reduced to 
Avriting that tradition which for centuries 
had been handed down by the peojflc ; 
transformed and decorated, no doubt, the 
work of whole epochs being assigned to 
individual personalities, but, on the whole, 
plain and recognisable in its main features. 
The very first figure of Singhalese history 
can be supported from the evidence of his- 
torical ethnology. Wijaya — or Victory — 
led the foreign tribes across the straits, 
and his characteristics can be recognised 
in the Aryans who advanced to the sea 
before the era of Brahman .supremacy. 

In the country of Lala, or 
, Gujerat, so runs the legend in 
^ ‘ chapter .seven of the Maha- 
wansa, a lion surprised a cara- 
van which was escorting the daughter of 
the King of Wanga and of a Kalinga prin- 
ce.ss ; the lion carried off the king’s daughter 
to his cave, and from their marriage uas 
born a son, Sihabahu, and a daughter, 
Sihasiwali. Mother and children fled 
from the captivity of the lion ; the lion’s 
son grew up and, after killing his father, 
became the successor of his maternal 
grandfather, the King of Wanga. At a 
later period, however, he returned to his 
native country of Lala, and built towns 
and villages m the wilderness, in spots 
where irrigation was pos.sible. His eldest 
son, Wijaya, was made viceroy when he 
came of age ; but he developed into an 
enemy of law, and his associates com- 
naitted innumerable acts of treachery and 
violence. Ultimately the people grew 
angry and complained to the king. He 
threw the blame on the friends of the 
prince, but cemsured his son severely. 
The offences were repeated, and upon the 
third occasion • the people called out, 
“ Punish thy son with death.” The king 
then half shaved the heads of Wijaya and 
his 700 retainers, and put them on board 
a ship, which was driven forth into the 
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open sea. Wijaya first landed in the 
harbour of Supparaka, in India ; fearing, 
however, that the reckless immorality of 
his followers would arouse the animosity 
of the natives, he continued his voyage. 
This prince, by name Wijaya, who then 
became wise by experience, landed in the 
district of Tambapanni, of the country 
of Lanka, or Ceylon. As the King Sihabahu 
had killed the lion, his sons and descen- 
dants were called Sihala — that is, lion 
slayers ; and as this island of Lanka was 
conquered and colonised by a Sihala, it 
was given the name of Sihala — Euro- 
peanised as Ceylon — that is. Lion Island. 

The historical foundation of this legend 
carries us back to the starting-point of 
the .Singhalc.se settle- ... 
ment, the country of 
Lala ; the name sur- 
vived in the Greek 
Larikc, the modern 
Gujerat ; the solitary 
Hon, who at the very 
outset inhabited the 
country and attacked 
and plundered the 
neighbours, is to be 
explained as an early 
Aryan .settlement on 
the Gulf of Cambay. 

The nickname of 
“ lion ” was a favour- 
ite designation for all 
the warrior Aryans 
and their leaders. 

In Gujerat itself a 
famous dynasty, 
known as “ the 
LioiLs,” continued till 
recent date ; while 
all Sikhs bear the 
name of Singh — i.e.. 

Lion. At that period the Aryan conquerors 
had not been subjected to the stern caste 
regulations of the Brahmans, and had no 
.scruples of conscience in contracting 
alliances with native wive.s — e.g., the 
Kalinga princess. The migration to 
Ceylon belongs to a somewhat later time. 
The lion prince made the former desert a 
popiUous country, with towns and villages ; 
then further disturbances broke out. 
According to the Buddhists, who followed 
the Brahman version of Indian history, 
the lawlessness of Wijaya and his adherents 
consisted merely in resistance to the 
Brahman claims. The rulers attempted 
to use compulsion. However, the bold 
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SITE OF THE CITY OF ANURADHAPURA 
The growth of the jungle is so rnpld that sites of the old 
towns In Ceylon are soon oirargrowu; even the once 
great city of Anuradhapora, the capital before our era, 
is now, as this picture shows, overgrown with the Jungle. 


spirit of the warlike part of the Aryans 
continually revolted against Brahman 
predominance, until the warriors were 
defeated and sailed away to seek intel- 
lectual freedom in a new country. Driven 
back from the Malabar coast, where 
Brahman influence seems to liave pene- 
trated at an earlier period, they found 
what they required on the north-east 
coast of Ceylon, an arable district un- 
troubled by Brahmans. 

Wijaya landed with his adherents, 
apparently about 5.^3 b.c., at Tambapanni 
— according to the Sanscrit name of the 
river, Tamraparni, the Taprobane of the 
Greeks. His later history is adorned by 
tradition with features familiar in the 
legends of Odysseus, 
and perhaps appro- 
priated thence; owing 
to the intercourse of 
early European civil- 
isations with the 
Spice Islands. The 
strangers first fall 
into the hands of an 
enchantress, Kuweni, 
who kept them fast 
in an underground 
place ; they are then 
freed, as in Homer, 
by Wijaya, who is 
helped by a god well 
dispo.sed to man — ^in 
this case, Vishnu. 
He marries the prin- 
cess enchantress, and 
with her help becomes 
supreme over the 
country ; then, how- 
ever, he divorces licr 
and marries the 
daughter of the 
powerful neighbouring King Pandu of 
Madura, while his comrades take wives 
from the daughters of distinguished 
families in the Pandu kingdom. 

The death of Wijaya, who left no 
legitimate descendant, was followed by a 
short interregnum — ^the country of la.nka 
was without a king for a year ; however, 
a new influx of the Aryans arrived from 
Lala, and Wijaya’s nephew, Panduwasu- 
dewa, seized the throne of the Singhalese 
king. After the death of his son Abhaya, 
the succession was interrupted for seven- 
teen years by disputes about the kingship. 
Then, ho\vever, after the defeat and 
slaughter of an uncle, the most important 
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however, 

previolisly 


of the legendary rulers ascended the 
throne, by name Pandukabhaya. Under 
his governorship the Singhalese State 
rase to considerable power ; the different 
races of the island were reconciled, and 
„ .... lived iwacefully together in 
f ' if* capital of Anuradhapura. 

r *•» 1 ** ^ Tl'i-'' town had been founded 
“ by the first settlers : now, 
the tank which had been 
built was e.x tended to form 
a great lake, and by the construction 
of a palace and shrines lor the 
different religions and sects the settle- 
m e n t became 
highly import- 
ant, and is 
spoken of by the 
chronicler a s 
“ delightful and 
well built." The 
i>l(le>t of t hi- 
king's uncles, the 
former Prince 
Abhaya. was 
i u s t a 1 1 c d a s 
governor of the 
town ; two 
Yiikkas were ajt- 
]iointed as over- 
seers for every 
two of the four 
quarters into 
which the town 
was divided, 
another Yakka 
being made 
■icntinel of Ihii 
southern gate. 

The despised 
races, such as 
the Chandalas, 
were .settled in 
the suburbs, 
where they 
were employed in street-cleaning, police 
work at night, and burials ; outside the 
town, cemeteries and places for torture 
and execution were constructed. The 
royal hunters — the Veddas, who now dwell 
apart from the other inhabitants — had a 
street of their own. The king appears in 
the character of a benevolent monarch. 
Hospitals are erected for the sick, and the 
ruler attempts to meet the views of the 
various religious sects by assigning quar- 
ters to them, building them houses, and 
erecting temples. The Sinhalese rulers 
thus n entioned by tradition cannot ^ 
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The Temple of Isnnimuiilya at Anuradhapura, datina from 300 B.C., 
and attributed to Kina Tiaaa, ii hewn inim the livings rock Ion a 
lake surrounded by lotos plants but infested with crocodilea 


considered in any degree historical 
personages. Wijaya is as vague a 
personality as the founder of Rome, and 
Pandukabhaya was no more a legislator 
than Numa. It is probable that the 
characteristics of famous generals were 
interwoven with the picture of those 
legendary kings ; the most we can say is 
that they represented successive stages 
of civilisation. Wijaya is the personifica- 
tion of the first Aryan emigration, as 
Panduwasudewa is of a second ; his suc- 
cessor, Abhaya, represents the struggle 
of the princes for supremacy, while Pandu- 
kabhaya personi- 
fies the fi n a 1 
victory of one 
individual over 
his rivals, and 
the introduction 
of social order, 
the reconciliation 
of the natives to 
the immigrants, 
the rise of general 
prosperity, and 
the development 
of the kingdom. 
Generally speak- 
ing, the Aryan 
development in 
Ceylon advanced 
on parallel lines 
with the deve- 
lopment of the 
kindred tribes in 
the Ganges 
territory. The 
victorious con- 
quest of the 
original inhabi- 
tants and the 
occuiiation of the 
country, the 
struggles of 
princes w’ith one another, and the final 
formation of certain great towns, .sup- 
ported by the many natural products pro- 
duced by cutivation or by a bountiful 
Nature, and advanced by the peaceful 
_ , . incorporation of the subject 

tribes into the body politic 
Ooyernm»t the general course of 

development. In one r&spect 
only was the development of the island 
Ar^ns essentially different from that of 
their brothers on the mainland — the 
Brahmans never asserted their fatal influ- 
ence upon the intellectual development. 


H. C. White Cu. 
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CEYLON IN THE HISTORICAL PERIOD 


E early history of Ceylon assumes a 
more reliable character about the 
3rear 300 B.c. It is characterised by three 
main movements — Buddhism, internal 
struggles for the succession, and foreign 
wars with the Dravidians on the continent. 

The first human figure in Singhalese 
history is Dewanampiya Tissa, the con- 
temporary of King Asoka. In the Singha- 
lese chronicles his date is not yet accurately 
determined. While his own history is 
written in full detail, the scantiest account 
is given of his three successors, of whom 
we know little more than the facts that 
they were all younger brothers of Tissa, 
that each of them reigned ten years, and 
that they endowed many pious founda- 
tions to support the monls. Similarly, 
King Asela, who is distinguished from the 
above-mentioned rulers by the first en- 
trance of the Tamils into the succession, 
is said to have reigned ten 3rears. He is 
stated to be the son of King Mutasiwa, 
„ , , who had died a century earlier ! 
,*f These accounts of the diffe- 

“ "’““"“rent reigns have often received 
“ wholly arbitrary additions. Con- 

sequently the great event in Ceylon, the 
introduction of Buddhism under Tissa, is to 
be placed at a later date than that assigned 
by the chronicles. The chroniclers sup- 
posed Tissa to have accepted the new 
doctrine shortly after his accession, which 
is stated to have occured in 307, the actual 
date being 251 b.c., and placed his death 
in 267 B.C., whereas the despatch of 
Buddhist monki; to Ceylon by Asoka did 
not take place before 250 b.c. 

Tlie monarch who gave the monks so 
hearty a reception was naturally painted 
by them in mo.st brilliant colours. Tissa 
is placed at an equal height of piety to 
Asoka, who had extended his kingdom 
from Afghanistan to the modern Mysore, 
and legend is even ready to retrace the 
friendship of the two monarchs to their 
association in a previous state of existence 
in which the kings were said to have been 
brothers. But all this brilliant descrip- 
tion cannot entirely hide the truth that the 
Ceylon king was dependent in some degree 


upon Asoka. In his thirteenth rock 
inscription, Asoka prides himself on the 
fact that he had disseminated the Dhamma 
“ as far as Tambapanni ” ; moreover, 
Tissa, who ascended the throne amid 
great festivities in 251 B.C., represents him- 
. . self as being again crowned by 

^ 7 .““, special deputies of Asoka after 

“the exchange of rich presents 
destined for coronation pur- 
poses. The surprising liberality with which 
the exponents of the new doctrine were 
received was probably due in part to the 
dependent position of Ceylon. Mahinda, 
the son of Asoka by a woman of inferior 
birth, the daughter of a merchant in 
WedLsa, was most kindly received by Tissa 
with six other missionaries a month after 
his second coronation. 

Magnificent endowments of land, such 
as the splendid park of Magamega in the 
capital, together with the mountain of 
Chet5ra, were the first gifts to the mis- 
sionaries ; the transference was made 
with the greatest pomp, and dwellings for 
the monks were immediately erected upon 
the lands. On the very first day the king 
and six thousand of his subjects were con- 
verted to the new teaching, which had 
long before lost its original simplicity, and 
in which the worship of relics was an 
important element. Hence almost imme- 
diately two of the greatest objects of 
veneration were brought by special am- 
bassadors from the country of the founder ; 
these were the collar-bone of the " Enlight- 
ened One," and a branch of the sacred Bo 
tree. At the present day upon the island 
the shrines built for such relics with their 
cupola-shaped thupas or stupas, in some 
cases of enormous .size, are to be found by 
-. . thousands, and are a character- 
feature in the landscape. 
The relics were accompanied by 
* the order of nuns of Samgha- 
mitta, who also found many adherents. 

The introduction of Buddhism was 
fraught with the most important conse- 
quences to the whole development of the 
Singhalese people. The Indian Brahmans 
had attained their high position at the 
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price of severe struggles ; the Buddhist only by the _ admiring accounts of the 
monks received theirs as a present from Singhalasc historians and Chinese pil- 
the Singhalese kings, and henceforward grims, but still more by the miles of 
the people were under their spell. At the ruins, now hidden in the primeval forest, 
moment the order merely acquired sites which alone mark the sites of former 
for the erection of monasteries, of .summer temporal and ecclesiastical palaces. The 
resorts, and of shrines for relics. In other extent of the arable land and the thickne.ss 
respects, the command of complete poverty of the population are shown by the 
which Buddha had laid upon his _ . enormous tanks — now dry— 

bikkhus, or beggars, was strictly - almost as large as lakes ; while 

followed, and the monks ob- Spie^dour* -slavish .subjugation of the 


people is evidenced by the 
gigantic shrines and the many miles of 
irrigation works which were constructed 
by the forced labour of the villages and 
districts. But the apparent greatness of 
the royal power was at the same time its 
weakness ; the people over whom the 
king ruled was a people of subservient 
slaves. In the mountains only did a 
remnant of the former population .survive ; 


Growth of 
Monostie 

tained the ncce.ssaries of life 
as alms, and in no other way ; but after 
a lit tic more than one hundred years this 
rule was broken, first by the king Duttha 
fiamani, who was celebrated for his 
services to the order, and afterwards by 
his grandson Wattha. Successive kings 
assigned the best land, the canals and 
tanks, and, indeed, whole villages with 
their inhabitants, to the monks. By 

degrees, if not the whole, at any : 
rate the best part, of all arable ' 
and cultivated land passed into 
their ])osscs.sion. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants be- 
came impoverished. The popu- 
lation increased in proportion to 
the land recovered for cultivation 
by means of irrigation, but the 
products of such land chiefly 
wont to suiqmrt the idle monks. 

Many villages were in a .state of 
serfdom to the monasteries ; the 
remainder, op]irc,s.scd by the royal 
taxes and the alms which they 
were obliged to place in the pots 
of the yellow-robed mendicants, 
wore cut off from all hope of 
prosperity. A considerable pro- 
portion of the growing youth 
disappeared into the monasteries 
of monks and nuns ; those who 
remained upon the land were 
oppressed by the teaching that 
activity in any form was an 
obstacle to true ha])pines.s ; w'hile 

intellectual growth became jm. - ii.‘c. whitc"co~ 

possible, and freedom or self- the most sacred temple of buddha's tooth 
respect were unknown. 

I he pious king who had intro- of Buddhist power and influancethraug'hout Ceylon, 

duced Buddhism to the island, with even there small ruins of monasteries 
many of his successors, might well are to be found ; but there also lived 
look with satisfaction upon the wealth strong and independent men. When a 
of the country, the increase of agri- Tamil invasion overran “ the royal 
culture, the gi'owth _ of the population, domains ” on the great northern plains 
and the boundless piety of his subjects, and compelled the king to flee from 
To the splendour of the capital, even his capital, the wave of conquest was 
in later times, testimony is borne not broken upon the mountains. 
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Almost all the kings were good rulers 
according to Buddhist ideas ; but their 
praise depends entirely upon the extent 
of the gifts with which they endowed the 
order. Mahawan.sa in one and the same 
breath relates that Asoka, the great 
friend of the oi'der, was the wisest and 
best of princes, and that he killed liLs 
ninety-nine brothers 
to secure his sole 
power in Jambudipa, 
or India. Similarly, 
later the murderers of 
brothers and kings 
are described as “men 
who devoted them- 
selves to works of 
love and piety,” or 
as men “ who after 
their death enter the 
community of the king 
of the gods,” provided 
only that they were 
benevolent to the 
order during their 
reigns. 

The numbers, the 
riches, and the influ- 
ence of the order 
increased with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. 

Purity of life and 
doctrine, however, deteriorated no less 
speedily. The history of the order is 
a history of violent schisms. From the 
time of King Wattha Gamani, the brother- 
hoods of the monasteries of lifaliaiviliara 
and Abliayagiri were separated by bitter 
jealousy and hatred ; the tension in- 
creased with the value of the iiossessions 
which the kings as.signed to one or othei 
of the parties, and bloody struggles broke 
out the moment the king defi.nitely 
declared for either of the two 
Wartaad Energetic rulers made 

Vice! attempts at reunion, which 
appeared successful for the 
moment ; but the old hatred invariably 
broke out sooner or later, and seriou.sly 
impaired the prestige of the Church. The 
disconnected nature of the doctrine itself 
was reflected in the looseness of monastic 
morality. Mahawansa complains, “ In 
the villages which have been presented 
to the order, purity of life for the monks 
consists solely in taking wives and 
begetting children.” The people gradually 
grew more indifferent to the order, for 
which their respect had long since ceased ; 


and the order itself was so shattered by 
the long, weary Tamil wars that from 
1065 .\.D. onward scarce four monks in 
full orders could be found throughout the 
island. Since this was the number ic- 
quired l)y the laws of the Church for the 
formation of a legal chapter and the 
creation of new membets, monks had 


to be imported from India or Burma. 
The list of successors to Dewanampiya 
Tissa provides a more intelligible but a far 
less pleasing picture than the obscurer 
figures of that monarch’s predeces.sors. 
.After the reigns of three kings, who appear 
but shadowy ))ersonalities in the chronicles, 
the Tamils invaded the country in the 
year 337 b.c., according to the Mahawansa, 
under the leadership of two young princes, 
who possessed numerous ships and a strong 
_ , . force of cavalry. After killing 

* .. the king, Sura Tissa, they ruled 

IiivMion“ kingdom for twenty 

“ years. The Buddhist historians 
describe them as righteous, and we may 
therefore assume them to have been 
tolerant. They were defeated and killed 
by Ascla. 

In 303 B.C., however, after the lapse of 
the usual ten years, the Tamil Elara 
invaded Ceylon from the north, “ a man 
of the famous tribe of the Uju " ; he 
.slew the king, and held the supremacy 
for forty-four years impartially against 
friend and foe. The only province that 
did not bow to the foreign yoke was the 
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Th« chief Buddliut cave temples of Ceylon ere in the monntalnous district about 
00 miles north-east of Colombo ; their date is said by tradition to be about KM) 
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mountainous Kohana in the extreme 
south of the island ; from that point a 
descendant of the great family, Duttha 
Gamani, again expelled the Tamils. One 
Tamil fortress after another fell into hLs 
hands ; and finally in i6i B.c., in a battle 
at Anuradhapura, he killed the Tamil king 
. . . Elara himself in single combat, 
ofAiwieat immediately afterward 

Ceyi^'*” Elara’s nephew, Bhalluka, who 
^ ° had brought up a fresh army 
too late from Malabar, ^is portion of 
the Mahawansa reads like a stirring 
epic. The monks had every reason to 
praise the pious and liberal conqueror of 
the Tamils. He refounded numerous mon- 
asteries and erected permanent memorials 
in the Palace of the Thousand Pillars of 
Lohapasada in the Marikawatti and the 
Ruwanweli dagobas. 

Laji Tissa, a grandson of Duttha 
Gamani, killed Ills uncle, Saddha Tissa, in 
iig B.c. to secure the power for himself ; 
his .succc.s.sor and younger brother, Khallata 
Xaga, was murdered by 
his Jlinister, Maharattaka, 
in 10 .; B.c. Hardly had 
Wattlia Gamani Abhaya, 
the youngest grandson of 
Duttha Gamani, avenged 
this treachery, when the 
Tamils, attracted by these 
quarrels about the .suc- 
ce.s.sion, again invaded the 
country under seven 
leaders, and forced the 
young king to seek refuge 
m the mountains. At that 
time imrity of blood among 
tlie Aryan Singhalese kings 
had long I)een lost. Scorn- 
fully the Brahman Giri 
called after the flying king, 

“ The great Black Sihala is 
flying ! ” Like liis grand- 
father, Wattlia Gamani 
in 8S B.c. raised in the 
highlands a force which 
.succeeded in liberating 
l''c throne of Wijaya 
from the hereditary foe ; 
afterwards, during his 
reign of twelve years he 
built many monasteries, 
and assigned large dis- 
tricts for the support of 
the monks, who had 
hitherto lived on the alms 
they gained by begging. 


During the Tamil supremacy the popu- 
lation had been so impoverished, and the 
contributions of alms had grown so scanty, 
that the very existence of the order would 
have been endangered if forced to depend 
on this source. At the point where he had 
been insulted by the Brahman Giri, 
Gamani founded a monastery which he 
called Abhaya Giri, after his own name 
and that of the Brahman. The elder 
monastery of Mahawihara, inspired by 
jealousy, soon found an excuse for quarrel- 
ling with its younger sister foundation. 
_ I The dispute led to one-good re- 
ofMoultie reduction to writing of 

Orders sacred doctrine which had 

hitherto been orally transmitted 
from generation to generation. The three 
Pitakas and the commentaries to these, 
the Atthakathas, were written in the Sing- 
halese language, and a wound was con- 
sequently inflicted upon the Buddl^t 
Church which has never since been healed. 
Melancholy is the picture which the 


I _ 

TEApPICKING at NUWARA ELIYA, CEYLON 
nil photoenph of a characteristic Siaglialese tea-garden was taken at Nnwaia. 
Eliya, the Govemor'i rammer residence, which Is e,S10 feet abore sea-IeveL 
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rinlvrA’MiHl jb UiiilurHviKl. I.mkImi 

THE TROPICAL FRUITS OF SUNNY CEYLON 


The produce of Ce;^n include! coconut!, cinnnmon, coffee, ten, plnntaini, 
tamarind!, grapea, cinchona, cacao, cardamomi aieca-nuta, and other fndt!. 


historians of the monastery 
of Mahawihara have drawn 
of the immediate .successors 
ofWatthaGamani. Hisson. 

Chola Naga, is de.scribed 
as a robber and brigand 
from the vciy moment of 
his accession, and after- 
wards as a cruel persecutor 
of the monks ; apparently 
he had declared against 
the brotherhood. How- 
ever, his wife, Anula, from 
47 B.c. to 42 B.c. seems to 
have been a disgrace to the 
royal throne, and to have 
rivalled Messalina by her 
poisonings and voluptuous- 
ness. She poisoned her 
husband’s successor to 
secure the throne lor her- 
self and to gain full license 
for her unbounded avarice. 

Henceforward death was 
active in the royal palace : 

Anula herself was killed in 
42 B.C., while tw'clvc years 
later Amanda Gainani was 
assassinated by his younger 
brother, as was Chanda- 
mukha Siva in the year 
44 B.c. The last of the great 
family, Yasalalaka Tissa, 
who had murdered his pre- 
decessor, had a favourite 
warder, by name Sublia, who bore a very 
close resemblance to himself. The king 
would ainu.se himself by clothing his servant 
in the royal robes and setting him on the 
throne, wiiile he himself took the jiost of 
doorkeeper. Once, however, when he joked 
. . with the false king arrayed in 

_** “ his royal robes, the latter called 

^ to laugh .in my presence ! ” 
Yasalalaka was ]ninished w'ith death, 
and Subha continued to play the part of 
legitimate king ; however, after a year, 
he w'as killed by Wasabha, a member of 
the Lambakanna caste, who seized the 
throne. The Lambakanna caste had dis- 
played rebellious tendencies at an earlier 
period. Their caste pride had been 
wounded by King Ilanaga, who reigned 
38-44 A.D. ; they had revolted and ex- 
pelled this monarch lor three years. On 
the present occasion they maintained 
their po.s.ses.sion of the throne for three 
generations. Then ensued a period of 


rebellion and murder, and the power passed 
into different hands, until in 248 a.d. three 
of the Lambakanna murdered the king, 
Wijaya IL, and seized the power. 

In the country generally times were hard, 
and the prevalence of robber bands 
made life and property alike uncertain ; 
the royal prestige was greatly inijiaircd, 
and the order was weakened by the dissen- 
sions of the two chief brotherhoods. 
The last of the three above-mentioned 
Lambakanna, by name Gothabhaya, vigor- 
ously attacked the Abhayagiri sect, and 
expelled from the Church and banished 
from the Island some sixty 
oDuie '■ iiad adopted the 

E^elled Wetula doctrine, and were 
*** like thorns to the conqueror’s 
religion.” At a later period, however, 
he was persuaded to change his mind by 
Samghamitta, a pupil of the banished 
high-priest, to whom he entrusted the 
education of his sons. In the case of the 
elder, Jettha Tissa I., this education 
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proved unsuccessful ; upon reaching the 
throne he sternly oppressed the Ahhayagiri 
monks, and persecuted his tutor in 
particular, who was forced to flee to the 
mainland. Twelve years later he was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother Mahasena, 
who ruled from 377 to 304 a.d. This king 
was persuaded by his tutor, who had now 
. . returned, to begin a severe per- 

King who jgpution of the Mahawihara 
^ brotherhood. He prohibited 
e Ties s these monks from receiving 
alms, and thereby made it impossible for 
them to remain in the “ royal domains ” ; 
they were forced to flee to the mountains. 
For nine years the venerable mother 
monastery remained entirely abandoned ; 
proposals were brought forward to dis- 
mantle it, and to use the valuable 
materials tor the improvement of the 
hastile Abhayagiri monastery, when at 
length the king revoked his decision 
against the persecuted monks. His adviser, 
Samghamitta, was killed in the course of 
a popular rising, the expelled monks were 
recalled, and their monastery was splen- 
didly restored. Henceforward the king 
attomj)ted to make amends to the brother- 
hood for the wrong which he. had done 
to them by a sjiecial disfilay of liberality. 

The next four kings were good Buddhiste 
liberal to the Church and benevolent tc 
their subjects. Sirimeghawanna, froir. 
.304 to 332, the son of Mahasena. is lauded 
for the comjiletc restoration of the Maha- 
wihara monastery, and also as being the 
ruler under whom a princess of Dantapura, 
the capital of Kalinga, brought to Kandy 
in Ceylon the mast .sacred relic of the 
Buddhists, the tooth of Buddha. Among 
the following monarcks Shettha Tissa II., 
from 333 to 341, is distinguished as a 
sculjitor and a painter, while his son 
Budclhadasa, from 341 to 370, was famous 
as a i)hysician and the author of a Com- 
pendium of the Whole Scienee of Medicine. 
Then followed Upatissa II., from 370 10412, 
who was murdered by his brother 
Mahanama. Under the latter, from 
412 to 434, an event took place of 
high imfxirtance to southern 
Buddhism — the translation into the Pali 
language of the Atthakathas, emanating 
from Mahinda, which had hitherto existed 
only in Singhalese and were unknown in 
India. The monk Buddhaghosha was sent 
from Magadha to Ceylon by his teacher 
Rewata to translate this work “ according 
to the rules of Magadha, the root of all 
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languages" ; in the seclusion of the 
Ganthakara monastery at Anuradhapura 
he completed this great work. 

In the year 1893, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his corona- 
tion, King Chulalongkorn of Siam issued 
a new edition of it in thirty-nine volumes. 

The example set by Mahanama in mur- 
dering his brother was rapidly followed. 
Then the Tamils reappeared under their 
king Pandu and his sons, occupying 
the northern part of the island from 41b 
to 463 ; they were ultimately driven 
out of the country by Dhatusena, a great 
landed proprietor and apparently a de- 
scendant of the family of Asoka — the 
Mauryrai dynasty. “ He gave the country 
peace, and restored to religion those rights 
which the strangers had abolished " ; 
however, he was imprisoned by his own 
son Kassapa, and buried alive in the 
year 479. 

This scandalous deed opened another 
period of misery for the country. In the 
ne.\t two centuries, from 479 to 691, no 
fewer than twelve rulers died violent dcatks. 
Fratricide and the revolts of generals 
P ■ d of produced a rapid series of 
C^e and changes in the succession to the 
Disorder throne. The provincial viceroys 
tended to independence, and 
the sectarian warfare within the Buddhist 
Church continued undiminished. The 
Tamils, who had formerly invaded the 
country for plunder and conquest upon 
their own initiative, were now constantly 
brought in by the Singhalese princes or 
generals to overthrow the legitimate 
occupants of the throne. Temples and 
royal treasuries, were plundered, religion 
was oppressed, and the people grew more 
and more impoverished. During the fifth 
and sixth centuries, however, the period 
of the king Kumara Dasa, from 515 to 524, 
to whom is ascribed the Sanscrit translation 
of the Ramayana, which remains only in 
the Singhalese translation, and of Agrabhi 
I., from 564 to 598, who was famous as a 
l}oet, Chinese pilgrims describe the capital 
as a brilliant town : even at the outset of 
the seventh century a Singhalese historical 
work speaks of the beauty of Anuradha- 
pura. 

Nevertheless, under Aggabodhi IV., from 
673 to 689, the capital co^d no longer hold 
out against the hereditary enemy; the 
royal residence was removed to Polon- 
naniwa, or Pulathi, at a greater distance 
from the point of Tamil invasion, the 
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harbour of Mantotte on the Gulf of Hlanaar. 
This change became permanent about 
846 A.D. The island gained some occasional 
relief from the internal wars of the 
different Dravidian races on the main- 
land. Nevertheless, Sena I. (846 to 866) 
WU.S obliged to take refuge in the inaccess- 
ible recesses of the highlands ; the northern 
part of the island was cruelly devastated, 
the capital plundered, and its treasures 
carried off to India. Now, however, 
attracted by the rich booty, the Chola 
began war with their Tamil neighbours. 
Thus, under Sena I., the Singhalese crossed 
the Palk Straits , the Pandya king was 
killed, the hostile capital of Madura 
plundered, and the booty taken from 
Ceylon recovered. Under Kassapa IV., 
from 912 to 929, a Singhalese army went to 
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the help of the Pandya king, though with 
little effect, and the Tamil ruler was forced 
to take refuge in Ceylon. 

This rapid rise of Singhalese prosjierity 
was of no long duration. Under Udaya 
III. (964-72) and Mahinda IV. (975-91) 
Ceylon was invaded by the Cholas ; 
under the leadership of their king, Para- 
j . kesariwarman (1052-61), they 
b””h**** overran the Island to its southem- 
most extremity, the province 
of Rohana, carried away two 
sons of the king Manabharana, and 
killed the king Wira-Salamega about 
X036. The plundering extortions and the 
religious animosity of this Malabar people 
reduced the country to an awful state of 
desolation. It was not until 1059 ^ 

brave noble, Loka, succeeded in driving 
the Chola from his native province of 
I P 


Rohana, the last, though not the inviolate, 
bulwark of the Singhalese kingdom. His 
successor, Vijaya Bahu I., also known as 
Sirasanghabodhi (1065-1120), though at 
first defeated, repeatedly advanced into 
the lowlands, where he overthrew three 
Chola armies, captured their fortresses, 
recovered Anuradhapura, and 
shattered the last resistance of 
the enemy in a bloody conflict 
zpe ed walls of Polon- 

naruwa ; this victory permanently freed 
the country from the Chola. 

Tlie power of Ceylon was not yet, how- 
ever, definitely established. When Vijaya 
Bahu endeavoured to enter into friendly 
relations with the enemy, and sent special 
ambassadoi's to the Chula king with rich 
presents, the noses and the ears of the 
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OF THE TYRANNICAL KANDYAN KINGS 

emissaries were cut off. Further, when 
he ordered his troo])s to inarch against 
the Cholas, a mutiny broke out, and the 
whole of the south rose against the king, 
who had much difficulty in crushing the 
rebellion. Tlie country was utterly ex- 
hausted, and the Buddhist order was in 
so feeble a state that not a single monk 
in full orders was to be found anywhere 
in the island ; monks, accordingly, liad to 
be brought over from Ramanya or 
Martaban in lower Burma. 

Under Vikkama Bahu I., the southern 
provinces broke away entirely and were 
divided among different rulers. The king 
had the utmost difficulty in driving 
out an Aryan adventurer from Nortli 
India, who had blockaded him in a 
mountain fortress, and in recovering 
Polonnaruwa. The poimlation was com- 
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plfitely exhausted, and the taxes were 
collected by measures of the severest 
oppression, “ as the sugar mill presses the 
juice from the cane." To meet his neces- 
sities, Vikkama Bahu was forced to 
appropriate Church property, and thus 
made the monks his deadly enemies. 
They emigrated to Rohana, taking with 
_ . them Buddha's tooth and his 

Oppression ^Ims-dLsh. During the many 

noses irrigation canals had 

Oesointion destroyed, and the once 

fruitful land had become a malarial desert. 
Towns and villages were alrandoncd, and 
had grown so de.solatc " that their sites 
were undiscovciable." 

Parrakkama Bahu I., or Parakrama, 
from 1164 to 1197, was the greatest mon- 
arch who ever sat upon the Singhalese 
throne. Only by realising the misery 
under which the country almost suc- 
cumbed during his youth can we estimate 
the results achieved by the intellectual 
force and patriotism of this ruler, whom 
history rightly names “ the Great." 

After the death of Vijaya Bahu I. the 
Singhalese monarchy had almost entirely 
collapsed. The nominal ruler was still 
resident in Polonnaruwa, but the greater 
part of the country was broken into petty 
princi})alities. In the province of Rohana 
alone four such princes were to be found, 
including Manabharana, who laid claim to 
the little district " of the twelve thousand 
villages," and was the father of Parrak- 
kama the Great. This ruler .spent his 
youth in the mountains ; '* he received a 
thorough instruction in religion, in the 
different legal systems, in rhetoric and 
poetry, dancing and music, in wting and 
in the use of sword and bow, and in 
these exercises he attained the highest 
degree of perfection." Upon the death of 
his uncle he became ruler of his princi- 
pality. 

Parrakkama's administration was in 
every respect admirable ; he introduced 

_ , , a properly organised system of 

ueyioa • 4.^ 


make the utmost possible use 
of streams and rainfall for the 
irrigation of the soil. At the same time 
he drilled those of the male inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms, with a view to 
the reunion of his country as a whole. 
His first expedition was directed against 
the highland of Malaya, which he subdued 
with the support of a general of King 
Gaja Bahu IV. The court at Polon- 
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naniwa was entirely denationalised : it 
was thronged by crowds of foreigners, 
including princes from the mainland, who 
disseminated foreign influence, foreign 
customs, forei^ religion, and “ filled the 
land of the king like thorns in a bed.” 
For this reason he declared war upon 
Gaja Bahu, and advanced by a rapid series 
of victories to the land of pearls, " the coast 
of the Gulf of Manaar." Ultimately the 
king and the princes were captured. After 
thus attaining his object, the conqueror 
restored their country to his defeated foes. 
A chieftain of Rohana, Manabhai-ana the 
younger, had attempted to turn' the war 
between Parrakkama and Gaja Bahu to 
its own advantage ; he was conquered in 
like manner, and also left in pas.session of 
his land. Both of these conquered princes 
appointed the victor as their successor. 
Thus Parrakkama became master of the 
whole island, although at first he was 
obliged sternly to suppre.ss repeated revolts, 
especially among the freedom-loving in- 
habitants of the south and in the western 


province of Mahatittha. 

The king’s strong hand soon made itself 
felt beyond the boundaries of his kingdom. 
„ , ,. For a long period he had been in 
i friendlyrelationswithRamanya 
r«4 B,rL or Lower Burma. Vijaya I. had 
invited Burmese monks to 


Ceylon, and the two countres were united 
by peaceful commercial relations. How- 
ever, during the gloomy period of the last 
Singhalese king, Arimaddana, the ruler of 
Ramanya had attempted to profit by the 
unfavourable condition of Ceylon. A tax 
was laid u]>on the exportation of elephants, 
which made the purchase of these animals 
almost impossible for the impoverished 
Singhalese. The usual presents were with- 
held from the Singh^ese ambassadors, 
the ships of Ceylon were forbidden to land 
in Burma, and the emissaries sent fiom 
Polonnaruwa were finally robbed and 
imprisoned. Parrakkama then .sent a 
strong expedition to Ramanya ; his ships 
were greatly damaged by a storm, but the 
army succeeded in defeating the Burmese 
trooTO, storming the capitu, and killing 
the king. Parrakkama’s supremacy was 
proclaimed, and peace was granted only 
upon condition of an indemnity to com- 
pensate for former vexations, to which was 
added the obligation of a yearly tribute. 

In Southern India also, Parrakkama 
avenged the wrongs that had been com- 
mitted against Ceylon in former years. 
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The struggles between llie Cholas and the 
Pandyas had continued since the time 
of Vijaya Bahu I. Under their king 
Kulasckhara the Cholas had fiercely 
liesieged King Pandii in his capital of 
Madura. It was not to the interest of 
Ceylon to see a great Dravirlian kingdom 
in place of the numerous petty states, 
who might wear one another out by 
internal struggles ; Parrakkama therefore 
sent to the help of the Tamil king a strong 
army under Laiikapura and Jagad Vijaya 
Najuka. Before the arrival of this force, 
Madura had fallen and King Pandu had 
been killed ; however, the Singhalese had 
defeated the Cholas and deva.s- 
tated their country. King 
Kulasekhara was besieged in 
his fortress of Rajina and was 
barely able to save himself by flight. He 
was forced to conclude peace upon terms 
highly disadvantageous to himself. The 
Pandya kingdom was restored, Prince 
Vira Pandu was installed in Madura as 
king, and a Tamil coinage, with the head 
of Parrakkama. was struck to commemo- 
rate the campaign. The captured Cholas 
were sent to Ceylon, where they were 
forced to work at the restoratioif of those 
.same religious buildings which their fore- 
fathers had destroyed in their plundering 
raids. True to the jrroverb of his choice, 
“ What is there in the world that a 
persevering man cannot perform ? ” 
Parrakkama gave his devastated island 
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NATIVE FARMING IN CEYLON 
The dephant is frequently used for plouphinu and other 
purposes on the “paddy.^ or rice farm, and he is here 
seen harnessed to a primitive Singhalese wooden plough. 
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, ELEPHANT CARRYING A HALF-TON LOG 
The InteUlgenee end great strength of the trained elephant 
give him a high industrial value, which la nowhere more 
apparent, than it is in the teals foreata of Further India. 

a fresh lc:a.se of prosperity. As chieftain 
of a small district, he had once observed, 
“ In a country like this not the least drop 
of water that falls from heaven should 

be allowed to run into the sea 
Sc cmea j^. \ 

j . .. .service to mankind.” This 
"*** ““ principle was now vigorously 
put into practice throughout his great 
kingdom. He had tanks built or restored 
by thousands ; the greatest of these, for 
e.'camplc, the " Sea of Parrakkama,” was 
equal in extent to the lake of the Four 
Forest Cantons. More than five hundred 
new canals were made, and several 
thousand ruined waterways were re- 
constructed. Malarious swamps and ini- 
]x.'netrable jungles were transformed into 
miles of flourishing rice fields and orchards ; 
towns and villages arose from their ruins, 
uith a dense and prosperous population. 

The decaying capital of Polonnaruwa 
rose to new splendour and was provided 
with everything that could conduce to 
comfort and luxury. The ruler was not 
forgetful of the old and famous capital 
of Anuradhapura, the palaces which the 
founder of the empire had erected, the 
shrines consecrated by Mahinda and his 
successors ; and the monasteries and 
relic shrines were cleared of their jungle 
overgrowth and restored. The adminis- 
tration of the country was reorganised, 
and a mild and equable system of taxation 
introduced. The disorders which had 
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broken out in the Church were checked, Dravidian rule proprietary titles had been 
and the morality of the priesthood im- lost or confused, and a redistribution of 
proved. Parrakkama even succeeded in the country among laity and monks was 
reconciling that feud between the chief now undertaken. Roads were laid down, 
sects which had lasted for a thousand tanks and canals restored, and Polon- 
years, and in unifying the doctrine ; naruwa, which had been almost entirely 
" the attempt to bring about this ruined, was rebuilt ; in Anuradhapura 
union seemed no less desperate ttian an works of restoration were begun upon the 
attempt to raise the mountain main buildings, which had been severely 
ReiigieH jieru from its foundations." damaged. Meanwhile, the so-called monks 

Eikemiei parrakkama the Great was liad plunged into every kind of vice, and 
eeonei ed jjy }jjg nephew Vijaya the old quarrel between the brotherhoods 

Bahu II. (iiqy-S), a weakling charac- broke out with renewed fury. Here, too, 
terised by the monks as a great scholar the king’s action improved the situation, 
and ]X)et ; after a reign of one year Vijaya Bahu IV., the successor of 
he was assassinated. Then began a Parrakkama II., was murdered by one of 
period of the greatest confusion. During his generals two years later, though the 
the eighteen years immediately follow- murderer also received short shrift. In 
ing the death of the great king the default of a powerful ruler, the people 
empire saw no less tlian fifteen dinerent quickly relapsed into their fonner state 
rulers, with reigns of one, nine, and of nii^ry, and, to complete the tale of 
seventeen days, three, seven, nine, and their suffering, a terrible famine broke out. 
twelve montKs. At least five were mur- A Pandu army invaded the country so 
dered ; six were deposed, and in some cases suddenly that even the greatest relic of the 
blinded. A motley row of figures passes Buddhist world, the tooth of Buddha, 
before us, Singhalese, Kalingas, Cholas, and could not be hidden, but was carried off 
Pandyas. The Kaliiiga prince Magha. who to Madura with other booty. The tooth 
reigned from 1215 to 1236, seized the island . ^ was not recovered until the 
with an army of twenty thousand warriorsi, m .,;” .1 Parrakkama Bahu III. 

was the first ruler able to secure his posi- (1288-93). This raid of the 

tion uiTon the throne ; at the same time his Pandyas seems to have been 

rule proved a devastating scourge to the the last Dravidian invasion of Ceylon ; 
unfortunate country which had never yet a few years later, in 1311, the Mohamme- 
been subjected to so fearful a visitation. dans under Kafur advanced from the 
In the south alone a few capable leaders north to the Palk Straits, and from the 
were able to maintain their independence middle of the fourteenth century the 
in the mountain fortresses defended alike Pandyas became tributary to the kingdom 
by Nature and art. Of these petty of Bi'janagar, in the Deccan. The Singh- 
princii)alities, the most important was alese chronicles make no reference to 
Dambadenya, where Vijaya Bahu III. wars with the Dravidians later than the 
(1236-40), who traced his descent from year 1290. In consequence of the in- 
Vijaj'a Bahu I., had established himself ; cessant civil wars, the ruling kings 
from this base of operations he was able removed their capitals further within 
to subdue the province of Malaya. His the mountains, and Buddhism hardly 
son Parrakkama Bahu III. (1240-74), existed even in name. Hence, even up 
drove out the Dravidians in 1255, almost to the time of Parr akkam a IV., about 
annihilating them, together with the 1300, only the very scantiest historical 
Chola king, Someswara ; still, record was kept in the monasteries, and 
Raidi ia forced to struggle with from that date until the middle of the 

.Ceylon enemies, for the weak- eighteenth century historical writing 

ness of Ceylon had attracted ceased entirely. The records became 
the Malays, who were especially active at somewhat more definite at the time 
that period. Their leader, Chandrabhanu, of Raja Simha I. (1386-92), who secured 
twice invaded the country and devasted the throne by murdering his father. 
“ the whole of Lanka " ; the Malays, But it was not until the time of 
however, never succeeded in permanently Kirti Sri raja Simha (1747-80) that 
establishing themselves on the island. the gaps were filled up with the 
In the works of peace, Parrakkama II. scanty material to hand and with the 
rivalled his great predecessor. During the aid of tradition. 
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“ IN thase days certain merchants carried 
* on trade in the harbour of Kolamba, 
which they continued until, in the course 
of time, they had grown very powerful. 
The Parangi, or Portuguese, were collec- 
tively base unbelievers, cruel, and hard- 
hearted." In the year 1498 Vasco da 
Gama had cast anchor before Calicut ; 
seventeen years later came the destruction 
of the Arab trade, which had hitherto 
monopolised the valuable products of Asia, 
especially the spice exports ; Ormuz, 
Malacca, and Goa became the foundations 
of the Portuguese power in the Indian 
seas. Portuguese ships had visited Ceylon 
as early as 1505 ; in 1515 a fleet sailed to 
the island from Calicut under Ix)pez 
Soarez, and the Singhalese monarch in 
Kotta gave permission to the admiral to 
found a permanent trading station in the 
harbour of Colombo, near his residence. 
If the king hoped to gain powerful friends 
by this means, he was soon bitterly 
. , undeceived. He was forced to 

h**hV*°* become a Portuguese vassal, 
J . “ and to agree to the payment of 
”•“*** a yearly tribute of cinnamon, 
precious stones, and elephants. Hostilities 
were the early and the natural result. 
The kings removed their capitals to the 
mountains of the interior, hnst to Sita- 
waka, then to Kandy. But in vain ; the 
war continued writhout interruption, and 
every Portuguese campaign penetrated 
further into the country. 

By degrees, however, the difhculties 
afforded by the precipitous highland slopes, 
the jungles of the primeval forest, the 
dangers of the climate, and the military 
strength of the highlanders increased. 
The latter learnt the arts of strategy, 
tactics, and the use of weapons from their 
enemies ; they had of old been famous 
for their skill in metal-working, and were 
able to keep their guns and cannons in 
better repair. Maj^dhana and his son 
Raja Simha I. vigorously rraulsed the 
attacks of the Portuguese ; of Raja Simha 
II., Mahawansa says : “ As a lion bursts 
into a herd of elephants, or as flakes of wool 
are swept away by the wind, so was the 


enemy seized by fear and fled before the 
dauntless king." 

The Portuguese were never able to estab- 
lish themselves in the interior ; their only 
established possessions were the fortres.ses 
of Kegambo, Colombo, Galle, Battikaloa, 
and Trinconiali, with the land immediately 
adjoining these settlements. They oper- 
_ ated with some success against 

p““ “ the Tamil kingdom, which occu- 
pied the northern extremity of 
the island, and a small strip 
of land upon the cast coast. The capital 
of Jafna was stormed in 1560, and the 
.sacred tooth fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese. In vain did the King of 
Pegu offer 400,000 gold pieces for the 
relic. The Portuguese valued the destruc- 
tion of that fragment of bone at a higher 
price ; it was pounded in a mortar by the 
Archbishop of Goa, Dom Gaspar, burnt in 
the fire, and the a.shes thrown into the 
river. Tooth worship was, however, not 
extirpated by this means ; in no long time 
a second " tooth ” appeared in Kandy, 
which was said to have been hidden and 
buried during a Portuguese invasion, while 
the conquerors were said to have de.stroyed 
only an imitation of the real tooth. On 
the first conquest of Jafna, the Portuguese 
contented themselves with depriving the 
Sultan of the island of Mannar and of all 
his trea.sures, and imposing a heavy 
tribute upon him. In 1617, the town was 
again stormed uixm the reported outbreak 
of hastilities against the Christians ; tlie 
Sultan \va5 beheaded and his land declared 
Portuguese territory. 

The story of the destruction of Buddha's 
tooth is typical of the religious fanaticism 
of the Portuguese. Every ship 
brought, together with soldiers 

monks who were anxious to 
spread Christianity by any means in their 
power. Their greatest success was the 
conversion of a Singhalese king to the one 
true Church. “ The King Dharma Pauli 
Raja embraced the Christian religion, and 
was baptised under the name of Don Juan 
Pandaura ; many nobles of Kotta were 

v .38. 



BATTIKALAO, ONE OF THE EARLY PORTUGUESE STRONGHOLDS IN CEYLON 

Bi.ttlkal09L, now the capital of the eaetern erorlnee la Ceylon, it tituated on an liland in a lait water lake, 
dO milea long and from two to five milea wide ; the old Dutch fort, teen in tho picture, now doei lervice at a prison. 

converted with him. From this time masters upon their change of faith, 
onward the wives of the nobles, and Tlic Portugue.se exemplified their own 
iilso those of the lower castes, such as interpretation of Christianity by practising 
the barbers, li.shcr.s, humawas, and inhuman extortion upon every subject 
chalyas. became Christians, and lived within their domains. In this manner 
with the Christians for the sake of the they sought to indemnify themselves for 
Portuguese money." the comparatively small profits accruing 

This apostate king appointed Philip II. from their trade. The cultivation of the 
of .Spain and Portu^I his heir, and most valuable product of the i.sland, 

. from that time the Portuguese cinnamon, was retarded by the bitter 

Religious added to their hatred of the foreigners, and confined to 

on I ion titles that of Lord of narrow districts in the immediate neigh- 

o ey on bourhood of the fortified settlements of 

jircpared for the conversion of the Colombo and Galle. .Spices “ were col- 

Singlialesc to Christianity. The old lected sword in hand and exported under 

religion had degenerated to the lowest the guns of the fortresses." Trade rapidly 
possible point ; Raja Simha, the wor- decrea.sed, and the receipts failed to 
shipper of Siva, had persecuted his balance the expenditure of the Portuguese 
Buddhist subjects. Repeated importations during 150 years of unbroken war. The 
of foreign monks had been unable to check decay of Portuguese trade in Ceylon 
the decay of Singhalese Buddhism ; the _ was but one of the many 

people had grown utterly indifferent to ** phenomena apparent upon the 

religious questions. Within the Portu- _* decline of Portugal, which was 

gue.se districts members of the lower castes absorbed by the Spanish mon- 

could exist only by keeping on good terms archy in 15R0. The spirit of enter- 
with their masters, and consequently the prise which had inspired the country 
jieoplc came over to the Catholic Church during the fifteenth century and at 
in numbers. the outset of the sixteenth had faded ; 

High-.soiinding Portugue.se names are its power was wasted by constant 
still to be found among the modem wars in deadly climates, the people 
Singhale.se, the descendants of converts were impoverished, and the oppression 
who adojited the family names of their of the Inquisition lay u]x>ii all minds. 
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Portugal’s career as a colonial Power The new nationality conducted their 
was at an end. Her place in Ceylon was policy in a wholly different spirit. They 
taken by the Dutch, who had now were primarily merchants, and their chief 
all but achieved their deliverance from object was to avoid any possible dls- 
Spain. turbance to their trade. They had ori- 

In i 6 o 2 Joris van Spilbergen landed in ginally agreed to send an embassy to the 
the island with two ships to conclude an king at Kandy every year. The king 
alliance with the angi-y Singhalese king treated these with contempt and scorn; 
against the Portuguese ; the king sent two on different occasions the ambassadors 
ambassadors “ into their beautiful land,” Dutch imprisoned, and 

and persuaded the people to come to p^*. " “ even put to death, outrages 
Ceylon with many ships. In the mean- which the Dutch patiently bore, 

while, the two Powers concluded a con- On one occasion only, during the 

vention in 1609 for the e.^pulsion of the reign of Kirti .Sri Raja Simha, did they 
Portuguese from the island, though attempt a punitive e.xpcdition with Malay 
P . . neither the feeble king V'imila .soldiers ; Kandy was captured, and the 
Dhamma Surya I. (1592-1620) king was forced to flee, taking with him 
Infla^ea Dutch felt themselves the tooth of Buddha. Sickness and famine, 

“ strong enough for immediate however, broke out among the troops, 

action. The war was not prosecuted with and their line of retreat was cut . off ; 
any energy until the time of Raja Simha many soldiers succumbed to the attacks 

II. ; the Dutch then captured one Portu- of the mountaineers, while others were 

guese fortress after another. Ultimately, scattered and lost their way in the in- 
in 1658, after an aimistice of ten years, hospitable forests. 

Colombo and Jafna fell, and the Portu- Raja Simha II. was succeeded by a 

guese were definitely ousted by the Dutch, numlwr of weak rulers who favoured the 



AUDIENCE GRANTED BY THE KING OF CEYLON TO GERARD HULST IN 1650 

Imet in tni of the picture lo n portnlt of the Dutch eenerel, Gerard Hulst, who is described as'the " First Coun- 
wdler, aau Director Generali oi ja Indies, Comander m Chief of all the Sea and Land Forces sent to Ceelon, and 
the Coast of the Indies.” The united arms of the Singhalese and the Dutch expelled the Portuguoso bom the Island. 
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THE BARBARIC EXECUTION OP A USURPER 
In the relfin of Rnja Simha, a usurper had hinuelf proclaimed King ; Ru*a Simha enticed 
him to his cotirti had him buried to the elbows and killed 1^ bis attendants, who threw 
wooden balls at his victim. Our illnstration is from an old engraving in an early history. 


monks, though they were unable to im* 
yirove the position of the order. Sri Wira 
Parakkama Narinda, from 1701 to 173^, 
built the Dnlada Maligawa, a temple yet in 
e.Nistence, to enshrine the sacred tooth, 
and decorated its outer walls with thirty- 
two histories of the birth of Buddha ; but 
under his successor, Vijaya Raja Simha, 
from 1734 to 1747, the monks had entirely 
disappeared. The doctrine itself had de- 
generated into a mix- 
ture of Hinduism, devil 
worship, and Buddhist 
conventionalities. The 
cfiuncction of the 
island with Southern 
India — a large number 
of the rulers of Kandy 
married princesses 
from Madura — had 
enabled the Brahman 
gods to gain the pre- 
eminence in Ceylon ; 
their images were 
carried in procession 
in company with the 
statues of Buddha, 
and when a king built 
a Buddhist shrine he 
erected with it a tem- 
ple dedicated to Siva 
or Vishnu. It was not 
until the time of 
Kirti Sri Raja Simha, 
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from 1747 to 1780, that 
Buddhism was puriiied 
of its hollow formali- 
ties and revived ; two 
embassies brought over 
each a chapter of ten 
monks, the first under 
the high-priest Upali, 
from Siam. The reli- 
gious toleration of the 
Dutch and the Eng- 
lish has since enabl^ 
Buddhism to extend its 
area and regain some 
of its power m Ceylon, 
though at the same 
time the doctrine has 
been largely modified 
by the worahip of 
Brahman gods and 
Dravidian demons. 

Hie Dutch at first 
derived great profit 
from their trade in the 
products of Ceylon. 
The cinnamon plantations captured from 
the Portuguese were not increased ; but 
the careful cultivation of the plants raised 
the value of the bark to an unprecedented 
height, and high prices were maintained 
by a strict monopoly. These measures, 
however, eventually led to the decay of 
the trade. The high prices attracted the 
rivalry of other plantations upon other 
islands. An army of subordinate officials 





DEPOSITION OF THE KING OF KANDY BY THE BttITISH IN 1816 
The Britiah assumed complete sorcrcigntY of Ceylon in 1816, when they deported WIkrania Raja Sing:ha, King 
of Kandy, whose excesses had culminated in the massacre of some native merchants who were Bxltish subjects. 


swallowed up a large proportion of the 
profit, and mshonesty was increased by 
the scanty salaries paid. The cinnamon 
trade, which originally brought such 
high profits, at length scarcely succeeded 
in playing its expeases. 

The trade ol Ceylon suffered from the 
decline of Holland as a sea-power. The 
capture of the Portuguese possessions 


marks the zenith of Dutch influence, 
and Dutch trade was at that time five limes 
greater than that of lingland. While, 
however, the struggle for Colombo and 
Jafna was in progress, England dealt 
a deadly stroke at her rival ; in 1651-60 
the Navigation Acts were passed, which 
prevented foreign ships from carrying goods 
between England and her colonies. In 
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the year 1792 the proportion of trade in 
the han^ of these rivsds was as two to five. 
When Holland becameavirtual dependency 
of the French Republic during the Euro- 
pean wars at the close of the eighteenth 
century, Great Britain took from the 
Dutch not only their trading fleet, 








savage excesses of the monarch, Wikrama 
Raja Singha of Kandy, culminated in 
the massacre of some native merchants 
who were British subjects ; with the 
inevitable result. The king was easily 
captured and deported to Madras, and 
in March, 1815, the chiefs by formal 
treaty accepted the British supre- 

Since that dale Ceylon has had 
^ “ no history.” The island is ruled 
as a British Crown Colony, and its 
notable events have been mainly 
of commercial interest. The first 
was the successful development of 
the country as a great coffee 
producer ; the second was the 
destruction of the coffee plantation 
. by a fungus which all efforts failed 
72 ^ 
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THE LAND. ITS PEOPLES. AND GENERAL 
EARLY HISTORY 

to the peninsula of Indo-China. Between 
these rivers flow parallel streams, the 
sources of which begin at a point some- 
what to the south of the spot where the 
main streams pass the gorges ; of these 
the most westward is the Irawarldi, 
which rises in the mountain land to the 
cast of Assam. The greater part of its 
course is navigable ; with its tributaries 
it facilitates communication with Yunnan, 
passing through the fruitful plains of 
Chittagong and Arakan, and forming 
one of the greatast deltas in the world 
at its mouth in the Gulf of Pegu. 

From this river the Salwen, eastward, is 
divided by no greater obstacle than a 
low-lying range of hills running north and 
The C at which eventually turns 

B!« ^*f away from the narrow coa.st 

- district of Tennasserim and 

directs its course to Central 
Further India. Between the Salwen and 
the Meko^ flows the Menam, the main 
river of Siam, the whole course of which 
falls within Indo-China, since its sources 
do not extend beyond the • twentieth 
degree of latitude north. Beyond is the 
Mekong, rising in Tibet, the delta of 
which e.xtends eastward into the China 
Sea. All these .streams have fruitful deltas, 
and plains upon their banks, but naviga- 
tion on any large scale is excluded by the 
rapids and shdlows immediately above 
their mouths. The mountain chain run- 
ning from north to south forms a sharp 
line of demarcation to the cast of the 
Mekong l)ctween Central and Eastern 
Further India, Cochin-China, Annam, and 


C’URTHER INDIA, otherwise known as 
* Indo-China, forms the most easterly 
of the three great projections southward 
from Asia. Equal in area to the south of 
Nearer India-^30,586 square miles — ^it 
is bounded by China on the north, by 
India on the north-west ; the western 
boundary in all its length is formed by the 
cast coast of the .Sea of Bengal, its southern 
boundary is the sea lictwccn the mainland 
and the' islands of Java and Borneo, 
while the China .Sea washes its eastern 
shores. The course of its ci\nlisation has 
liecn inspired by impulses derived not 
from over seas, but from the two civilised 
countries of India and China. 

The superficial configuration of Further 
India is controlled by parallel mountain 
ranges running for the most part from 
north to south, which, beginning in the 
mountain countrj' between Eastern Tilx:t 
and Yunnan, Kwangsi and Kwangtimg, 
the southern jirovinces of China, to the 
north of the twenty-fifth degree of latitude, 
„ . diverge southward. .At the 

roots of these mountains, in 
gorges often 3,000 feet deep, run 
those four mighty rivers which 
rise in Tibet, afterward diverging fan-wise 
to hurry' on to the different seas. From its 
passage through the mountains eastward 
the Yangtse Kiang naturally forms the 
most important line of communication in 
the Celestial Empire. The Brahmajiutra 
turns back westward through the broad 
valley of Assam to the Ganges delta. 
Only the Salwen and Mekong, running 
southward, can be said properly to belong 
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Tonquin. The Songka, or Red River, is 
the only stream flowing northward in 
Tonquin, a district gencraJly narrow which 
forms the eastern third of Indo-China; 
it is, however, more navigable than the 
central rivers, and forms the most con- 
venient route of access to Yunnan and 
its mineral wealth. The climate is that 
of a tropical Asiatic district 
hyiiea under the monsoons. In the 

1 ” alluvial plains of the valleys 

indo-Chii» ^J^t^ral growths 

flourish with inc.vhaustible fertility, and 
from an early age these have been the 
points of departure for Indo-Chinese 
civilisation. 'Fhe highlands further to 
the north are less richly dow'cred by 
Nature, and have retained for thousands 
of years their influence upon tribal 
formation. Here from a remote antiquity 
wa.s the home of powerful half-barbaric 
tribes who were driven out by upheavals 
among the restless nomadic hordes of 
Central Asia or attracted by the riches 
of the southern lowlands, which they 
repeatedly invaded, bringing infusions of 
new blood atid valuable material for the 
work of civilisation. 

Hence even at the present day racial 
stocks disjflaying anthropologies and 
ethnological differences can be plainly 
recognised. As direct descendants of the 
earlie.st inhabitants we have three races 
I)elunging to different anthropological 
groujis — the Nigritic, Malay, and Indo- 
nesian tyjK-s. The Nigritic people, who 
are related to the inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands, and to the Aetas of 
the Philipiriiics, are now known as Sakai 
and Semangs, and inhabit small districts 
within the peninsula of Malacca. The 
Malays are identical with the inhabitants 
of the islands, to which they were expelled 
at a comiMiatively late period. Tribe.s 
which have maintained their ])urity of 
blood also occupy certain districts in the 
Malay peninsula ; while others, mixed 
jj ^ with later invaders, occupy 
F^her ^’^tcnsivc tracts in the lowlanck 
of .Siam and Annain ; their 
original .settlements' seem to 
have lieen the lowlands of Indo-China. 
On the other hand, the highlands were 
inhabited by Indonesians, whase nearest 
relations are now to be found in the 
Indonesian Archipelago, in the Philippines, 
Borneo, Sumatra, etc. The modem 
representatives of the Indonesian race 
within Indo-China are the Nagas on the 
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frontier between Assam and Burma ; the 
Belongs, in the Mergui archipelago ; the 
Moi — half-wild tribes between the Mekong 
and the coast of Assam and between 
Yunnan and Cochin-China ; the Kui, in 
South-eastern Siam and North-western 
Cambodia ; and the Moas or Talaings 
in the deltas of the Burmese rivers, 
formerly distributed throughout Lower 
Burma. 

The highlands, which extend further 
northward from Eastern Tibet to the 
southern provinces of China, were in 
antiquity inhabited by a powerful race 
closely allied to the Indonesians, who 
may lie generally comprehended in the 
trihal families of the Thai. From this 
point repeated inva.sions took place into 
the lowlands at a later period. About 
1250 this people was settled in the prin- 
cipality of Xieng-Mai. Under Kama 
Khomheng in 1283 the more southerly 
kingdom of Sukhodaya is mentioned in 
inscriptions. Driven westward by the 
resistance of the Brahman kings of 
Cambodia, the Thai arc found in posses- 
sion of the lower Menam about 1350. 
_ , The de.scendants of these immi- 
grants after fusion with the 
ladia ” former inhabitants of the dis- 
trict form the chief element in 
the population of those states of Further 
India which reached any high degree of 
culture. 

It is impossible to decide whether the 
Cham are an early branch of the Thai or 
whether they originated from the Indo- 
nesians ; they found the Malays settled in 
the lowlands and borrowed their lai^age, 
which is closely related to the difierent 
Malay dialects of the present day ; at 
the same time their physical characteristics 
display marked divergences from the 
Malay type and approach more nearly to 
the Indonesian. The first glimmer of 
historical information shows them as the 
.settled people of a kingdom which em- 
braced .South Tonquin, Annam, and a 
great part of Central Further India. A 
second wave of migration advancing 
within our era brought the Khmers into 
the fruitful land ; here they, too, mixed 
with the population in possession, the 
Malays, and Indonesians — whence the wavy 
hair of the Kui — and raised their State 
of Cambodia to high prosperity at the 
expense of the Champa kingdom. By 
later invasions of the Thai their district 
was reduced to its present limits, the 
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smaller State of Cambodia and Southern only that the separation of these primitive 
Cochin-China. peoples, with whom we are concerned in 

From this cradle of nations new races the history of Further India, took place 
advanced east and south and exj^lled the in the north. During the later history of 
Moi, the Malays, and Khmers from their Indo-China, the Thai preserved their racial 
settlements ; these were the Annamese. purity, as they do at the present day in 
At the present day they are settled from the mountainous frontier between Further 
the delta of Tonquin to Southern Cochin- India and China. Philological evidence 
China, and have been strongly modified _ iwints to the fact that an early 

by infusions of Chinese blood, while their ” * bifurcation of the Thai formed 

civilisation is almost entirely Chinese. the tribes of Mon-Annam, which 

Probably the same wave brought a second * were driven into their present 

stream of the Thai forward about the same remote liabitations by the invasions in 
date, the Lao race in the mountains of later centuries of the Thai. They were 
what is now North Siam, and a third tribe, then known as Muns and Annamites. 
the Burmese, who are linguistically related The Cham also broke away from the Thai 
to the Tibetans ; these tribes advanced at an early period, and were strongly 
from the mountain land at the east of influenced by the Malay population, with 
Tibet to the lower courses of the Irawaddi, whom they came into contact, both in 
where they settled, driving to the coast raspect of language and physical structure, 
the Mons, who show linguistic affinities Within recent and historical times they 
with' the Annamese. About looo a.d. were followed by the Khmers, the Laos, 
they were followed by the .Shan, now Shans, and Siamese, 
settled in the mountain districts of Upjier Upon the dates and the history of these 
Burma, who still call themselves Thai, or ancient racial movements we have no 
Free, and further to the east by the information whatever. Chinese histories 
Siamese, who overthrew the supremacy refer, indeed, to an emba.ssy sent from 
j.. . of the former Khmer immi- Indo-China, probably from Tonquin, in 

•gn ion* jjj Cambodia and formed the year iiio b.c. to the Imperial Chinese 

CenfUcts highly prosperous kingdom court of the Chau. In 214 b.c. and 
of their own. The ph^ical 109 a.d., Chinese generals founded dynas- 
characteristics of all these tribes show ties of their own m Tonquin. Upon the 
that they are not free from fusion with general history of those a^s we have no 
other races. other information. The wild imagination 

The prehistoric period of Further India of the natives has so transformed their 
is shrouded in darkness, though a few legends tliat though these go back to the 
vague and general indications may be creation of the world, they give us no 
derived from the sciences of comjiarative historical material of any value whatever. 

. philology and anthropology. These indi- It is not until the first centuries of our 
cations alike ]ioint to early racial com- era that the general darkness is .somewhat 
mixture and fusion. From' a ])hilological relieved. On the north frontier and in 
point of view, several jirimordial grouiis the east we find a restless movement and 
stand out in isolation. The dialects of a process of stniggle, with varj'ing success, 
the dark inliabitants of the peninsula at between the Chinese and the native races ; 
the present day are as yet but little known ; while in the .south and west Hindu civilisa- 
but the special characteristics of the Malay tion is everywhere victorious. The most 
group of languages show that this branch important source of our knowledge upon 
diverged from the original stem in a , . . the affairs of Further India in 

remote antiquity. The remaining dialects those ages is Ptolemy’s descrip- 

of the people of Further India belong to fnYT rVh inn world, dating from 

the isolating family of languages, and “ the first half of the .second 

point to the existence at an extremely century a.d. The larger part of the 
early of two distinct tribes, which may south was occupied by the Champa 
be designated as Tibeto-Burmese and Thai- kingdom of the Chams, with its capital at 
Chinese, according to their modern Champapura. To the east and north-east 
distribution. were settled the Khmers, who, according 

We have no means of deciding where to an ancient tradition of Camlxidia, liad 
the first ancestors of these groups may advanced southwards from their northern 
Imve dwelt. We can venture to assert settlements and come into connection 
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with the Giains. Ptolemy, how'ever, also Cambodia seem to have been the central 
informs us that at his time the coast-line points of Brahman influence. This influ- 
of Further India was inhabited throughout ence was less important in the eastern part 
its length by the Sindoi or Hindus. As of the peninsula of Further India, which 
their importance in Indo-China was at was both further from the Brahman 
that time great enough for the Alexandrine starting-point, and more subject to Chinese 
geographer to describe them as a race of civilisation. From Upper Burma to 
wide distribution, the advance of Hindu Cochin-China countless temple ruins are to 
_ . . civilisation must have taken be found at the present day, with rich 

r^muiim c,ome centuries ornamental sculptures and Sanscrit inscrip- 

Pen'niul previously. The introduction tions, bearing evidence of the force of 
entmu a. Brahman civilisation was a Brahman influence in earlier ages, 
victory for merely a few represcnta- Every year important discoveries arc 
tives of a higher culture. The physical made, especially in those districts v\hiih 
characteristics of the population of Further the I«'cnch have opened up. Most of tl.c 
India were but little influenced by this new traditional names of the kings of Cambodia 
infusion. The movement can hardly have are to be read in inscriptions in their 
begun before the period at which the Sanscrit form from the third -century a.d. 
Brahmans colonised Oris.sa. From this to iiofl. At a later period within this 
point Brahmanism apparently made its district Sanscrit writing gave way to the 
way to Indo-China by sea. On the one native Khmer script. Inscribed memorials, 
hand, the Brahmans did not advance along cai vings, and building generally, make it 
the land route, long hidden and leading clear that Siva and his .son, Ganesa, the 
through the Ganges delta and Assam, until god with the elephant head, were the most 
the second half of the present millennium, widely distributed of the Brahman gods, 
at which time Brahmanism had long since The images and symbols of these gods arc 
fallen into decay in Indo-China. On the far more numerous than those of the other 
other hand, a proof of the fact that the _ figures of Hindu mythology', 

colonisation was of transmarine origin is * . At the same time Vishnu was 
the predominance of Hinduism upon the . .. highly venerated. The mo.st 

coast. The movement to Indo-China “ imiwrtant and beautiful Brah- 

cannot have started from Southern India man temples of Further India are dedi- 
for the reason that at that period Brahman- cated to this god, instances being the 
Ism had taken but little hold on the south, temples of Angkor Thom and of Angkor 
and the transmission of their civilisation Wat, built, as we learn from the evidence 
from those shores is therefore extremely of the inscriptions, in 825. 
improbable. It was not until a much later At the time when the early exponents 
period that communication between the of Brahmanism advanced to China, Budd- 
two countries began, the results of which hism had also taken root in their native 
arc apparent in the Dravidian influences land, being then considered merely a 
visible in the later temple buildings of s^iecial variant of the belief in the old 
Indo-China. Further evidence for the gods. Hence, with the transmission of 
northern origin of Indo-Chinese Brahman- Brahmanism, the seeds of Buddhism were 
ism is found in the names of the more undoubtedly sown in Indo-China. As 
imixirtant towns of early Indonesia, which Buddha him.self was received into the cult 
are almost entirely borrowed from the of Vishnu as being the incarnation of this 
Sanscrit names of the towns in the Ganges god, so, during the flourishing period of 
Evidences ‘^’Strict, and also from the Brahmanism in Champa and Cambodia, 
of Brshmnn Indone.sian rulera his images were erected and worshipped 

LflJenc™ retrace their origin to the within the temples dedicated to Siva or 
mythical sun and moon Vishnu. 

dynasties of Madhya-desa. The maritime Buddhism advanced to Indo-China by 
route led straight to Burma, but two routes. The first of these led straight 
Indian civilisation at the moment from India and Ceylon to the opposite 
found that district less favourable to coast. According to the tradition, Buddha- 
its development than that of the great ghosha, in the fifth century a.d., after 
and more hospitable Champa kingdom in making his translation of the sacred .scrip- 
the central south. The Gulf of I.igor and tures into Pali, introduced the doctrine of 
the coast and banks of the great rivers of Buddha into the country, starting from 
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the island of Ceylon. Resemblances be- 
tween the script of Cambodia and the Pali 
of Ceylon testify to the contact of the 
civilisation and religion of these two 
countries. Suljsequently, however, the 
northern or Sanscrit developments of 
Buddhism had advanced to Further India 
by way of Central and Eastern Asia. 

The doctrine in this form was first trans- 
mitted to the vigorous and half-barbaric 
tribes of the mountainous highlands, who 
seem to have accepted it readily. At any 
rate, the Tliai races — Laos, Shans, and 
Siamese — ^who migrated .southward at a 
later period, were undoubtedly zealous 
Buddhists. Their advance about the end 
of the first and second centuries a.d. 
implies a definite retrogression on the part 
of Brahmanism in Indo-China. The 


reigned from qbS to looz undertook reforms 
on its behalf. But it was not until i2()5 
that the schools fell into the hands of the 
Buddhists, and Buddhism did nut liccome 
the State religion in Cambodia before 1320. 
_ .... At that date, tlie Southern, or 
f Pali, Buddhism had also found 

i.n..... adherents in the country. 

Brahmanism, however, had 
been very deeply rooted, as is proved by 
the numerous Sanscrit words borrowed 
by the modern languages of Further 
India, and also by many special practices 
which have persisted to the present day. 
Vishnu, Siva, and Ganesa, though no 
longer worshipped as gods, were honoured 
as heroes, and their images in bronze and 
stone decorated the temples side by side 
with the images of Buddha, as, for instance. 


Brahman gods decay, and the temples sink 
into ruins. Upon their sites arise build- 
ings which, in their poverty of decoration 
and artistic conception, correspond to the 
„ . humility of Buddhist theo- 

eeay o j metaphysics. In 

Cambodia alone did Brah- 

Fvrther Inaia ■ ■ -j. -j.- 

manism maintain its jiosition 
for a time, as is evidenced by buildings and 
inscriptions from the sixth to the thirteenth 
centuries. About the year 700 the northern 
type of Buddhism made an unobtnisive 
entrance, and King Jayawarman V., w'ho 


in the temiilc of Wat Bot Phram at 
Bangkok. Vishnu remains one of the 
heraldic devices on the royal banner of 
Siam, and the kings of this empire show 
special favour to the Brahmans in their 
districts who cling to the old beliefs. 
They alone are allowed to prepare the 
holy water, and play a predominant 
part in many palace ceremonies. The 
aristocracy of Cambodia still lays claim to 
certain privileges which remind us of 
those possessed by the Kshatriyas, or 
Rajputs, in the Brahman caste .system. 



A STRETCH OF THE VALLEY OP THE IRAWADDI IN BURMA 
The Irawaddi ia the mun hlg^hway of commerce in BurmRf and its many-monthed delta makes a prolific rVee field. 
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EAST FRONT OF THE GREAT SHIVE DAGON PAGODA AT RANGOON 
This pietorc can but impexfect^ convey an idea of the iplendonr of the magnificent edlficOi which, for the light elegance 
of its contour, and the happy comUnation of Its sevexal parts, owy be fair^ said to chaUenge for beauty any other of 
Its class in India. The building is composed entirely of teak-wood, and the most unwearied pains have not been 
spared upon the profusion of rich carved work which ornaments it. The whole is one mass of the richest gilding, with 
the exception of the three roofs, which are silvered. The carved work is so highly executed as to resemble alto-rlUevo, 
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COUNTRIES OF FURTHER INDIA 


BURAA AND THE MALAY PENINSULA 


rROM the times when, thanks to 
^ Ptolemy, a more definite light is 
thrown upon the affairs of Further India 
the general history of Indo-China appears 
characterised by a tripartite division cor- 
responding to the three main geographical 
districts of the peninsula ; we have to- 
day the western district, facing the Indian 
Ocean, the central district, watered by the 
rivers of the Salwen, Meiiam, and Mekong, 
and the eastern district, most easily 
accessible from China and facing the 
Chinese Sea. 

The earliest sources of Burmese history 
are of Chine.se origin. From the Chinese 
annals we hear of struggles with the 
inhabitants of the north-west of Further 
India during the first century b.c. In 
these struggles the old capital of Tagong 
ceased to exist, and further Chinese incur- 
sions took place between i66 and 241 a.q. 
_ The earlier liistory of the 

anna country rests solely upon 
Our*^r 'vsiguc tradition. These tradi- 
™ tions enable us dimly to 
observe the persistence of an incessant 
struggle between petty kingdom.s which 
rise to power and again disai)j)ear. 

From this constant change a number of 
larger and more tenacious bodies politic 
originate. Such is the state of Arakan on 
the nortliem coast, which was colonised 
from Burma, but strongly influenced by 
India by reason of its neighbourhood to 
that country. Under its king, Gaw-Laya, 
it held the predominance over Bengal, 
Pagan, Pegu;' and Siam about 1138, and 
about 1430 it advanced from Sandoweh, 
beyond its central point of Akyab, to 
Cmttagong. On the south we have the 
state of Malaya Desa, so called after the 
principal tribe, and — more important than 
either of the foregoing— the two states of 
Burma and Pegu. The liistory of these 
latter is the history of an incessant struggle 
oetween two races — the Burmese, who 

iQ 


advanced from the north, and the native 
!iIons. 

The earliest mythology of the Burme.se 
sjKiaks of Prome in the fifth century a.u. 
as the capital of a primordial kingdom. 
At a later period certain rebels emigrated 
from Prome and founded Pagan, which 
became the central point of a new kingdom, 
_ , and flourished from the seventh 
Barmese ^ ninth centuries. About 

DraatUet sufficiently power- 

ful to conquer, under the 
leadership of Anuruddha, or Anorat azo, 
the Talaing kingdom of Sadon, but was 
destroyed about 1300 by the dynasty of 
Panja. The period during which Tagong 
was the capital of the old Burmese king- 
dom coincides with the distribution of 
Indian civilisation by the Brahmans. 
According to Brahman legends, Tagong 
on the Irawaddi was founded by King 
Abhiraja about 500 yearn before our era. 
At any rate, the rulers of Tagong were 
entirely subject to the influence of foreign 
civilisation. Tradition has preserved long 
lists of names belonging to different 
dynasties, in which there is an attempt to 
establish an original connection with the 
royal families of early India. Individual 
members of these lists are still celebrated as 
mighty heroes in Burmese popular .songs. 

The scanty sulistratum of historical 
truth that can first be derived from the 
native legends displays the first thousand 
years of our era as an age of 
laeie j-estle.ss movement, and of 
ia*Bormr* stniggles fought out between 
the individual states, and also 
agaiast the Singhalese, and in particular 
the Chinese, who attemjited to reduce 
Burma under their supremacy when they 
were not thenaselves occupied "by internal 
disturbances. At a later jicriod Chinese 
incursions were repeated, and as late as 
1284 fierce battles against these powerful 
neighboure took place. It w’as not until 
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1305 that the Burmese ruler Mint! 
succeeded in shaking off the dominion of 
China, until the time of Shan supremacy in 
that country. The darkne.ss in which the 
details of Burmese history arc veiled 
begins to disperse in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. The character of 
the develojmient, however, remains un- 
changed: bloody wars between the two 
chief races, the Burmese and the Mens, 
brave and cruel rulers alternating with 



SURRENDER OF RANGOON TO THE BRITISH 
Diiruiir the viccj-oyalty 01 Lord Dallioiisie tlie British took Rjuiffooa oa 
April 14 , after a blockade and assault by Commodore Lambert. 


OF THE WORLD 


weaklings, and a general state of upheaval 
which affi'cletl the little states of the 
west, and even the kingdom of Central 
Indc.-China. 

In the year 1364, King Satomenchin, 
lord of the land of Sagoin and Panja, 
founded the Burmese capital of Ava, 
the classical Ratnapura, which for a long 
time was to be the central ixiint of the 
history of the country. His successor, 
^Icngyitsauke, increased his kingdom by 
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the conquest of Prome. He and the 
following kings defeated both the Ara- 
kanese in 1413 and later, and the Chinese in 
1424, 1449, and 1477. The centre of power 
then .shifted from Ava to Pegu, the ruler of 
which, Mentara, after subduing Burma and 
Arakan in 1540, then .stormed Ayuthia. 
the capital of Siam, in spite of a most 
vigorous defence, and thus became para- 
mount over the great kingdom in Central 
Indo-China in 1544. The Siamese repeat- 
edly revolted, although their 
efforts were forciblysuppre.ssed. 
and soon succeeded in freeing 
themselves from the supremacy 
of the Pegu king, Burankri 
Naunchan, who reigned from 
1551 to 1381. Burma remained 
dependent upon Pegu for a 
longer period. Attempts to 
shake off the foreign yoke 
failed in 1585 ; Ava became a 
provincial town, and was 
reduced to ruin by neglect. 

At the outset of the seven- 
teenth century the force.s of 
Pegu were c.xiJclledbyNyau^ 
Mendarah ; Ava was restored 
as the capital of Burma in 
xGoi. while Pegu and the 
northern Shan states in the 
neighbourhood were sub- 
jugated. In 1636, however, 
Pegu freed itself from Ava, 
which its rulers then subdued, 
and Ava became the capital 
of the two united states. The 
balance of fortune and power 
continued to oscillate between 
these states. In the second half 
of the seventeenth century 
Pegu was predominant ; the 
turn of Burma came at the 
outset of the eighteenth 
century. However, between 
1740 and 1752 Burma suffered 
several .severe defeats, and 
again became subject to Pegu. 
When Burma finally threw off the yoke 
of Pegu in 1753, the last section of her 
liistury as an independent state begins. 

Europeans had set foot upon the .soil 
of Indo-China several centuries previously ; 
Malacca had been conquered by Albu- 
querque in 1511, and had become a strong- 
hold of Portuguese influence in the Malay 
Archipelago ; trading stations liad also 
been founded on the north and west coasts 
of Further India, but the development 





BURMESE HORSE AND FOOT SOLDIERS FIFTY YEARS AGO 


of these was hindered by the continual further than this. At a later period the 
struggles between Pegu and Burma. English and the Dutch also founded scttle- 
Upon occasion Portuguese knights and ments on the Burmese coast, but \Yere 
soldiers fought on one or the other side, collectively expelled in consequence of 
Adventurers, both Portuguese and Spanish, their tactle.ss behaviour to the Burmese 
gained a temporary reputation at the cost officials. It was not until the middle of 
6t a miserable end. However, European the eighteenth century .that the English, 
relations with Further India went no in return for the help which they gave to 



SACRED WHITE ELEPHANT OUTSIDE THE PALACE AT AMARAPURA 
Amarapiirat literaUj “the dty of the gods/* a few miles from Mandalay, was the capital of Burma before 180 (k 
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KING MENU DAN MENG 


The well-meaiiiiiff but incompetent ruler of Burma, who, 
In 1 bo7i changed the capital from Amarapura to Mandalay. 

Alomjira. tlie Hurnicsc liberator, obtained 
permission to found a factory on the 
island of Negrais, at the mouth of the 
Basscin River, wliich carried on a con- 
siderable trade niilil October, 1759. 

In 1740 Hurina was overrun by Bcint^- 
Della of Pegu, and the royal family was 
utterly cxterniinated. In 175^, howe\er. 
Alompra collected a number of adherents 
in the village of Mozzobo. In a parable 
apparently emanating from Buddhaghosha 
we read Ihc follouing contemptuous 
statement : "Of the twenty -one castes, 
nineteen can be released from their .sins 
by good works ; but the huntsmen and 
fishers, though they visit the pagoda, 
hear the law. and kec]i the five command- 
ments until the end of their lives, can never 
C te released from their sins.” 

_“***. Alompra dro\'c out the Governor 
‘’f Pegu and the brother of its 
king, Aporaza, who appeared 
in 1754 before Ava with a fleet. In 1755 
lie advanced ujron Pegu and gained 
possession of the hostile capital in 1757. 
In memory of the victory of Synyangong 
on April ?i, 1755, Rangoon was founded, 
a town which rapidly rose to great 
commercial importance by reason of 
its favourable geographical situation. 
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Pegu, which had struggled for so many 
centuries tvith Burma for predominance, 
ceased to exist in 1757. From that date 
Burma, which, by the occupation of 
Jfergiii and Tcna.sserim, even encroached 
upon Siam. Avas indisputably the first 
power in the west of the peninsula of 
Further India. After the death of 
_ . Alompra. Jlay 15th, 1760, his 

siiccc.«.sor, Namdoji Prau, was 
o urneie j.(jT,fj-Qntecl with the task of 

quelling revolt.s, repelling the 
attacks of the Chinese, who declined to 
tolerate the growth of this new Power on 
their southern frontier, and incorporating 
those petty states of Western Indo-China 
wliich had retained their independence. 
Shembaun (i7f)3-W)), the second succes-sor 
of Alompra, successfully defended his 
empire against the Chinese, almost destroy- 
ing their army under General Chien Lang 
lM.‘forc Ava ; in 1771 he temporarily con- 
quered Siam and subdued Assam, which 
had hitherto maintained its independ- 
ence both against India and Indo-China. 
Alompra’.s third son, the sixth king of the 
dynasty of 1757, Bhodau Phra, m -aning 
royal grandfather, a brave ruler, though 
cruel and capricious, founded Amarapura 
as a new cajiital in 178.^, and obliged 



AN AUDIENCE WITH MENG DAN MENG 
-Th. Kine of Bunna receiving the leaden of the Minion 
from the Goremor-General oflndia at Amarapura in 1855. 




BURMA AND THE MALAY PENINSULA 


all the inhabitants of Ava to emigrate 
thither. 

He suppressed revolts in Pegu with 
bloodthirsty severity, most cruelly perse- 
cuted the Buddhist doctrine, and, in 
1874, incorporated Arakan, which he had 
captured bj' treachery, with his kingdom. 
Thus upon his death, in i8iq, Burma had 
reached the zenith of its greatness and 
Trouble Phagyi-dau. the grand- 

with successor of Bhodau 

7 .. Phra, returned to residence in 
“ * the capital of Ava. He inherited 
the capricious and irresponsible character 
of his father without any of his high talent. 
His exaggerated estimate of his own powers 
led to the first war with England from 
1824 to 1826. By the peace of Yandabo, 
February 24th, 182b, Burma was deprived 
of most of its power, compelled to pay an 
indenmity of {1,000,000, to conclude a 
commercial treaty, and to receive a British 
Resident, and was confined to the basin of 
the Irawaddy ; its possessions now hardly 
extending beyond the delta of that river, 
including Rangoon. Howcvei. (he rulers 
of the country had been taught nothing 
by the severe punishment which (hey had 
received. In 1837 Phagyi-dau, liaving 
become totally insane, was deposed and 



II. C. Wluia Cu. 


BY THE TURTLE POND AT MANDALAY 
The turtle is held in great veneration by the Bnnnese. 



A SCENE IN MANDALAY 
The city of Mandalay was irom 1AD0 to 1885 the capital 
of the Burmese kingdom and the residence of the klug. 


placed in confinement. His successor, 
Tliarawadi, who wa.s no less autocratic 
and short-sighted, declined to recognise 
the conv’ention of Yandabo. The English 
missionaries were so badly treated that 
they were forced to evacuate the country, 
and the British Resident was withdrawn 
in 1840 in consequence of the insolent 
treatment which he had experienced. 

In 1845 Tharawndi also went mad, and 
was dcjiosed by his son Pagan Meng ; 
hostilities, however, still continued. 
British captains were insulted and pay- 
ment of the indemnities demanded was 


refused. Burma was wilfully j^rovek- 
ing a new war with England. The war 
came in 1852. In rapid succession, though 


_ . . . at a jirice of considerable loss, 
British troops captured 
• e ower jjj^rtabaii On .^jiiil 5, Rangoon, 
Bassein. Prome, and finally Pegu 
on November 21. On December 20, Lord 


Dalhousie proclaimed a new frontier line, 
declaring Lower Burma, or Pegu, British 
territory. This w-as a fatal blow lo 
Burmese independence, as the country 
was cut off from the coast and from 


communicalions by sea, and deprived of 
its most fruitful rice territory. This peace, 
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so favourabk* to England, placed her in 
complete possession of what had been the 
cast coast of Burma on the Sea of Bengal. 
The rest of the native kingdom was placed 
in a position of entire dependency ujMii 
British India, the maintenance of good 
relations with England being thus indis- 
pensable. Thi.s, however, was a condition 
impossible of fulfilment by the Burmese 
rulers. 

Fagan Meng was deito-sed in 1853 
succeeded by Meng dan 3 Ieng, a well- 
meaning ruler, benevolent to his subjects ; 
he was, however, wholly unable to grasp 
the situation, as is obvious from the fact 
that eighteen months 
after tlie ii.corpora- 
tion of Pegu he sent 
an einbas.sy to Cal- 
cutta requesting the 
restoration of the 
territory taken from 
the kingdom. Fcr 
a long time lie 
declined to sign the 
convention confirm- 
ing the I 0 .SS of Pegu. 

At the same time, 
under this king, who 
removed liij ca])ital 
from Amarapura to 
Mandalay in 1S57, 
highly profitable rela- 
tions were begun 
between Burma and 
British India. In 
i8f>3 Arakan, Marta- 
ban, Pegu, and 
Tenas.scrini were 
united into “ British 
Rurma” under 
•Arthur PlKi3'ie as 
Chief Commissioner, 
and in 1874 Queda 
in Malacca was voluntarily ceded by its 
prince, and united to Tena.sserim. In 
1871 Italy, and in 1873 France, concluded 
commercial treaties with Burma, which 
manifested its interest in a definite con- 
nection with Europe by the dc.spatcb of 
amliassadors in 1872. 1S74, and 1877. 

Meng dan Meng died on October ist, 
1878, and was succeeded by Thebaw, a 
king ol the type of Fhagyi dau andThara- 
wadi. After his acce.ssion relations be- 
tw'eeii the British and Burmese Govern- 
ments became seriously strained. The 
king signalised the opening of his reign by 
massacring many of his nearest relatives, 
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and things came to such a pass that it 
was no longer possible for the British 
envoy to remain in Mandalay. The crisis 
arrived in 1885, when a dispute arose 
between the king and a British mercantile 
company, on whom he had inflicted an 
im]x>s.sible fine, threatening at the same 
time to confi-scate their property in the 
event of non-payment. An ultimatum 
was sent to him by the British Govern- 
ment in October, 1885, and, on his failure 
to comply with it, preparations were made 
for the occupation of Mandalay. Within 
le.ss than a fortnight of the declaration of 
hostilities, the capital was taken on the 
28th of November 
and the king made 
prisoner. However, 
desultory fighting 
continued for a long 
time, and it was 
sev-eral years before 
the dacoits w'cre 
finally put down and 
Ihe country pacified. 
Upper and Lower 
Burma were made a 
division of the Indian 
Empire under a 
Lieutenant - Gover- 
nor, and in 18S6 the 
Burmese Shan States 
w’ere incorjioratcd in 
Briti.sh India. 

1I.\L.\Y PEXIXSVLA 

The long tongue of 
land which curls out 
on the .south-west of 
Indo-China is the 
Malay Penimsula. Of 
• this, the north- 
western portion is 
part of Tenasserim, 
one of the provinces of Burma which was 
annexed to British India in the time of 
Lord Amherst. Another portion of the 
peninsula belongs to Siam. The general 
title is not unusually restricted to the 
remaining portion, otherwise described 
inclusively as Malacca. 

The ethnology and early history of the 
region demand no detailed treatment here. 
We should merely be repeating what has 
already been said in the account of the 
Malay Archipelago. Even its more modem 
history requires but very brief notice. 
The value of Malaccan ports from their 
position on trade routes was recognised as 
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soon as Europeans arrived in the Indian 
waters ; and Albuquerque himself was 
prompt to establish a Portuguese settle- 
ment at the town of Malacca, which gives 
its name to the whole territory. When 
the Dutch displaced the Portuguese in the 
archipelago, they displaced them also on 
the peninsula ; the petty native states, 
however, still sub- 
sisted. The Dutch 
posse.ssions fol- 
lowed the regular 
course during the 
Napoleonic wars, 
when they fell 
into the hands of 
the British, but 
were ultimately 
restored at the 
peace. 

During the Brit- 
ish occupation of 
J ava. Sir Stamford 
EafHcs detected 
the immense po- 
tentialities of a 
station at Singa- 
pore, which, owing 
to his reinescnta- 
tions, was pur- 
chased from the 
Haja of Johorc 
ill i8rg. Penang 
and the present- 
day Province Wel- 
lesley had been 
similarly acquired 
in 17S5 and 179S. 

In 1S24 the 
British received 
the Dutch .settle- 
ments of Malacca 
in exchange for 
those on Sumatra. 

For the time the 
“ Straits Settle- 
ments ” remained 
under the control 
of the Indian 
Government, but 
they were con- 
verted into a 
Crown colony in 
1867 ; and since 
1875, the native 
[irincipalities have 
all accepted the 


position of protectorates in relation to the 
Government at Singapore. Not many years 
after its acqui.sition, that town l}ad become 
the British capital, in place of Penang, which 
had previously held that position. So 
great has its prosjicrity been, that the popu- 
lation has risen from about 10,000 to 
over 300,000 at the present day. 



KING GEORGE V., WHEN PRINCE OF WALES, VISITING THE 
ARAKAN PAGODA 

The Arakan pA^dc, the famous shrine at Mandalay, contains a great brass sitting image 
of Buddhai under a seven-roofed canopy with massive pillars and gorgeous mosaic ceiling. 
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CHAMPA. CAMBODIA AND SIAM 


IN Central Further India three kingdoms 
^ have successively secured predomin- 
ance : Champa, Cambodia, and Siam. 
Our knowledge, however, of the early 
history of Central Indo-China is confined 
to the most general outlines. 

This is especially true of Champa, the 
oldest of the three states. The earliest 
intelligible accounts display tlie Cham 
as a powerful people. At the time of 
its greatest pros|ierity, near the middle 
of the first century a.d., Champa was 
about tlie size of the modern Cam- 
bodia, though at different jicriods it 
also extended over Cochin -Cl) ina, Annam, 
and even to .Southern 'foiiqiiiii. At the 
time of Ptolemy the civilisation 
was Brahman, early San.scrit 
inscriptions covering the period 
from the third to the eleventh 
century a.d. ; from that date 
inscriptions arc written in 
Champa, a siiecial dinlect 
strongly influenced by Sanscrit 
elements. The religion of the 
country was, as everywhere in- 
Further India, chiefly Siva 
worship or Lingam ; .scarce a 
trace of Buddhism is to be 
discovered during that period, 
and it was not until tlie downfali 
of the Champa kingdom that 
Buddhism became more dec])1y 
rooted in the district. 

Wars with the Chinese, who 
were extending their supremacy 
over Tonquin, Annam, and 
C/Ochin-China, and driving out 
the Cham from those districts, 
occupy the period from the 
fourth to the tenth centuries 
of our era. The Champa were 
also forced to struggle with the 
Khmers, who had entered the 
country from the north accord- 
ing to the early traditions of 
Cambodia, and were settled in 
the north-east of the Chainjia 
kingdom in the days of Ptolemy. 

As early as the seventh centuiy 
they pushed their way like a 


wedge between Ihe Champa kingdom and 
the states ot Annam and Cochin-China, 
which were .subject to China. We find 
them in full jw.ssession of Brahman civilisa- 
tion : the earliest written records of the 
Khmer state of Cambodia are in Sanscrit 
and belong to the third century ; in 626 
this inscription mentions a King Isina- 
warman, who.se three jiredecessors, Rudra- 
\rarnian, Bhawawarman, and Mahcndra- 
warniaii, can he inferred from the oldest 
Buddhist inscription but one, of the year 
bby ; from the first of these kings the list 
of rulers is conlinued with but scanty 
ini erriiption until the year 1108. A reliable 
eye-wifiiess, the Chine.se pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang, visiled Ihe two states 
of Cambodia and Champa in 
the yeai-s 631-3.3, and mentions 
their towas Dewarawati, 
Chamapura, and Champapura. 
.^t this ]>criod Cambodia was a 
state of equal power to the 
earlier Champa kingdom. Even 
then, however, a dangerous 
movement became perceptible 
ujjon the northern frontier. 
From flic Chinase frontier 
mountains, trilws of the Tliai 
advanced southward to the 
borders of Cambodia. A branch 
of these immigrants, the Lao, 
settled u])on the eighteenth 
degree of latitude in 547, and 
founded a state with the capital 
of Labong ; at a later jicriod 
other sm^ler kingdoms of the 
Thai were formed. At the 
outset of the .'eventh century 
the I.iio— in Chinese annals 
Ai-Lao — made a vigorous ad- 
vance upon Cambodia. There, 
however, their power was broken. 

Legend associates the defeat 
of the Thai with the name of 
the king, Phra Kuang ; the 
chronology dates from his 
government, the first year of 
w'hich, 638 A.D., still forms 
a chronological starting-point 
throughout the whole of Cmtral 
1401 



SIVA, THE DESTROYER 
Cambodiaos are nominally 
BuddhUts. but they really fol- 
low a debased Baodhisni. and 
their chief deity U Siva* the 
Hindu god who la commonly 
known aa the deitroyer of life. 
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Further India. Tlie defeated enemy 
were absorbed into the local civilisation 
and adopted the writing and the laws 
of Cambodia. However, their youthful 
strength could nOt thus be permanently 
constrained ; in the year 959 .\.d. 

1 he Thai freed themselves, as is 
unanimously related by the 
early records of Cambodia and 
Siam. Driven on, pcrliaps, by 
the movement of the Khitan, 
who had invaded China in 937. 
they pressed on under their 
king, also known as Phra 
Knang, to the south, and 
founded an independent king- 
dom at the exiiensc of the 
Khmer state ; this was the 
nucleus from which was 
formed the princijiality of 
Xieng-^fai about 1250, 
the more modern Siam 



the Malacca peninsula on the south- 
west. As the centre of gravity in the 
kingdom had thus changed, the capital 
of Chaliang was removed further south 
in 1350 to Ayuthia, which was erected 
upon the ruias of the old 
Daoiia. Cambodia was again 
attacked and conquered in 
the years 1353 and 1357; 
the newly-founded capital 
was peopled with the 
prisoners, and the weakened 
neighbour kingdom was 
forced to cede the province 
of Cliantabum to Siam. The 
succe.ssors to the great Phra- 
Utong were busied with the 
task of checking their 
northern . neighbours, of 
restraining the aggre.ssi.on of 


and KiifG OF CAMBODIA iM infl.? Champa, which had sunk to 
In 180 a, Cambadla became a pro- the position of a piratical 


more motlcrn hiam at _ . ^ j — r- — — - i 

.somewhat later date. I.ikc a nominaUT^^archy'l'it state, of bringing Malacca 

li practic^y a French province, under the Supremacy of 
Siam, and 


fla.sh in the darkness Kublai 
Khan, the Chinese Governor of ^langu, 
burst upon the Thai in 1233-54 ; the 
kingdom of Namchao, founded by a Thai 
tribe, was .shattered, and 
the Shan were driven 
to their ])rcsont habita- 
tions. The Thai kingdom 
of Snkhoclaya on the 
river Menam, which ex- 
tended from Ligor to 
Wingchau and to the 
great Lake of C;im- 
bodia under the rule of 
R a m ii K li o m h c n g , 

''iiffcred lint little. The. 

Thai of .‘^iam continued 
I heir advance, hemming 
in the Cham and jire.ssing 
hard upon the Khmer ; 
at the end of the 
thirteenth century they 
had already reached the 
month of the Menam. 

Siam had then ])raclically 
attained its pre.sent e.\- 
tension. The Champa 
kingdom had dwindled to 
a small district in the 
south, and Cambodia had 



supremacy 

of punishing a revolt in 
Camliodia by the complete destruction of 
the ca])ital town ; the Khmer were, conse- 
quently, removed to the 
.swamjiy lowlands on the 
coa.st. A number of less 
important rulers then 
came to the throne, who 
Iiad much difficulty in 
maintaining the power of 
the empire, and under 
them came that first 
contact with the Euro- 
]iean world which has .so 
deeply influenced the 
modern history of Indo- 
china. In 1511 King 
Borommaraja, while re- 
conquering the revolted 
province of Malacca, 
came into contact with 
tlie Portuguese, who liad 
occupied the town and 
fortress of Malacca in the 
same year ; relations 
profitable to both parties 
were begun between the 
Powers, and .a commercial 
treaty was concluded. 


licen driven south-east- cambodia exception 


ward. The first jicriod of modern Siamese 
history begins with King Ramathihodi, who 
ascended the throne in 1344, and rapidly 
extended the kingdom by conquest over 
a large part of Cambodia, and as far as 
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Siam remained for the moment untouched 
by European influence. The domestic his- 
tory of the country is characterised by 
disturbances, quarrels for the succession, 
and the rule of favourites and women. 
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55 o long as peace continued abroad, the 
weakness of the kingdom passed un- 
noticed. It collapsed, however, incon- 
tinently when the powerful Pegu turned 
gainst it after securing the predominance 
in Burma ; King Mentara invaded the 
country with a large force, and the inhabi- 
tants of Cambodia seized the opportunity 
of joining in the military operations. 
Notwithstanding a desperate resistance, 
the capital of Ayuthia surrendered in 1544, 
and .Siam became a tributary vassal state 
of Pegu. Hardly had the country begun 
to recover from these disasters, and to 
think of its lost independence, when a 
new invasion by Mentara in 1547 checked 
its aspirations. The capital, defended by 


the present day he is honoured as tin- 
great national hero of Siam. In 1364 he 
utterly defeated the forces of Pegu, and 
in 1566 peopled the somewhat de.serted 
capital with the prisoners. In the north 
be reduced the Lao under his power in the 
two following years, and in the year 1569 
he secured his recognition by China as 
the legitimate Kii^ of Siam. 

The high ambitions of Phra Naret were 
directed to extending the Siamese power 
over the whole of Indo-China. His 
first task was to .shatter Pegu, the previous 
oppressor of his fatherland. For this 
campaign the King of Cambodia offered 
his helj> ; but when the Siamese troojw 
had marched to Pegu, he treacherously 
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Portuguese knights, resisted all efforts at 
capture, and Mentara returned home with- 
out accomplishing his purpose. In 1556, 
however, Ayuthia was stormed by Chumi- 
gren, the successor of Mentara, and almost 
the whole population was carried into 
captivity ; Siam then became a province 
of Pegu. 

Chumigren was so short-sighted as to 
set up the brother-in-law of the last King 
of Siam as Governor of the country; he 
was a capable man, who transmitted his 
strong patriotism and love of independence 
to his highly-gifted son, Phra Naret, who 
was in power from 1358 to 139.3. With him 
begins the second great popular movement 
in modem Siamese history ; and even at 


invaded the undefended land of his all}'. 
He was Ixjaten back, but the war of Phra 
Naret with Pegu proved long and arduous 
in consequence, and it was not until 1579 
that the .struggle ended with the complete 
subjugation of Pegu to the power of Siam. 
Vengeance was now taken upon the ruler 
of Cambodia for his treachery : in 13S3 
he was defeated and captured, and his 
capital of Lawek was utterly destroyed. 
In 13S7 the outbreak of disturbances in 
Pegu an^ Cambodia necessitated the pre- 
sence of Phra Naret ; when, however, 
after punishing the instigators of the move- 
ment, he proposed in 1393 to conque • the 
kingdom of Ava, or Burma, his victorious 
career was suddenly cut short by death. 
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The i ei{'n of this great king was followed 
by more than a century and a half of weak 
ridel's, grievous confusion, bloody conflicts 
about the succession — in 1(127 house 
of Phra Is'aret was exterminated, and the 
Minister, Kalahom, founded a new dynasty 
under the title of Phra Chau Phra-sat thong 
— revolts among the ])eoj)lc in the pro- 
vinces, especially in 1615, and embar- 
rassments abioad. Only upon one occa- 
sion did it apfx'ar as if Siam had any chance 
of advancing to higher prosperity. 

In the year 1(156 a Venetian adventurer 
of Cephallenia, by name Constantine 
Phaulkon — in Siamese, Phra Klang ; in 
French, M. Constance — entered the coun- 
try. By his cleverness and capacity he 
gained the favour of the reigning king, 
Narai, who heajwd honours ujxm him and 
appointed him to respoasible positions, 
ultimately giving him almost unlimited 
power in every department of govern- 
mental business. Permission was given 
to the Dutch, the English, the Portuguese, 
and the French to found tradfig settle- 
ments. Communication was improved by 
the scientific construction of roads and 
canals, and the prosperity of the country 
rapidly increased. The French received 
special favour from Phaulkon ; in 1663 
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they were allowed to build a Catholic 
church in Ayuthia and to erect a mission 
under Lamotte Lambert. King Louis 
.XIV. and Pope Clement X. sent an 
embassy to Siam in 16^3 to further 
the prosperity of Christianity, a friendly 
movement answered in like manner 
by Phaulkon in 1684. In 1683, with 
Chevalier de Chaumont as ambassador, 
a fleet left France, and stations at 
Bangkok and Mergui were granted under 
a convention in 1687 ; these places 
the French fortified, but the encroach- 
ments of the garrison under the command 
of Volantz du Bruant and des Farges soon 
aroused popular animo.sity. So far-reach- 
ing an organisation had been too rapidly 
initiated ; Phaulkon fell a victim to a 
popular revolt, formed by the mandarins 
Phra Phet Ratscha, Wisuta Songtoi^, 
and others, and was put to death in 1689 ; 
the reforms he had introduced were, as 
far as possible, abolished, the French were 
expelled in 1^0, and the mis.sions and 
native Christians were subjected to severe 
oppression. Under the w'eak rulers 
who succeeded — Phra Phet Racha, from 
1689 to 1700, succeeded by his sons 
and grandsons — the power of Siam 
rapidly decayed. Once again the 
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deepest humiliation was to come from the 
west. In the neighbouring kingdom of 
Burma, .\lompra had led his people from 
victory to victory, and had overthrown 
his hereditary enemy of Pegu. He now 
proposed to conquer Siam, but after 
advancing almost to Ayuthia without 
meeting resistance, he died suddenly in 
1760. However, his successor, Shembuan, 
a^in invaded the country in 1766 ; in 
1767 the capital of Siam was captured and 
burnt, and the king, who was wounded, 
perished in the flames. 

The fall of the capital and the death of 
the king left the countrv at the mercy 
of the conqueror, who, however, placed 
but a scanty garrison in occupation. 


Burmese, who could not forget or forgive 
the loss of Siam. He l^ecame insane, airJ 
was murdered in a popular revolt. 
Cambodia as a separate state loses all 
importance from this time. 

The position of Phaya Tak was taken 
in 1782 by his Prime Minister, Chakri, 
Hie ancestor of the jircsent dynasty. At 
that period a French bishop, Behaine, had 
gained complete influence over the .suc- 
cessor to the throne of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Annam, and France began to 
interfere more decisively in the domestic 
affairs of Eastern Indo-China. The 
growth of Euro^iean influence and tlie 
action of ecclesiastical ambassadors ex- 
cited the apprehension of the natives : 
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Upon the north, where the strength of 
the Tliai was, as ever, concentrated 
chiefly on their native soil, a Siamese 
governor was appointed, by name Phaya 
Tak, a Chinese by birth, file gathered as 
many men capable of bearing arms as he 
could, drove back the Burme.se, and 
secured recognition by China after the 
extinction of the dynasty of 1627. As 
Ayuthia had been utterly destroyed, the 
capital was transferred to Bangkok, at 
the mouth of the Menam, in 1678, which 
rapidly rose to a great commercial town. 
This success brought power ; in the same 
year Phaya Tak subdued Cambodia and 
the smaller southern states and also the 
Laos in the North ; in 1777 he defeated the 


in Siam the new king and his succe.ssors — 
Pierusing until 1809 ; Phendingluing, from 
1809 to 1824 : Crom Cliiat, or Kroma Mom 
Chit, from 1824 to 1851 — ^manifested their 
ill-feeling to the foreigners. Embarrass- 
ments were constantly placed in the way of 
the missions and decrees hostile to the 
Christian religion were repeatedly pro- 
mulgated. It was not until the years 
1840-50 that the French bishop, D. J. B. 
Pallegoix, to whom the education of the 
Crown Prince of Siam had been entrusted, 
succeeded in .securing full religious tolera- 
tion from the prince upon his accession 
in April, 1851. 

Ever .since the brilliant career of Phaul- 
kon a certain alarmed astonishment had 
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KING MONGKUT OP SIAM AND HIS 
QUEEN 

This kinff ruled fium 1831 to 1868 and was re* 
aarkaUy procressive ; he knew Latin and BngiJah. 


been the prevailing spirit with which Siam 
regarded France. The young ruler, Chou 
Fa-Mongkut, a member of that branch of 
the ruling house which 
had been expelled in 
1824, attempted in 
1851 to enter into closer 
relations with the Em- 
peror Napoleon through 
his amba.ssadors and 
under his brother and 
successor, Soiiidet Phra 
P a r a 111 i n d r M a h a 
iMongkut (1852-68), 
and a commercial treaty 
wiLs concluded with 
France in 1856, with 
Hritain in 1855, with 
Germany in 1862, and 
with Austria in 1858. 

Peaceful relations with 
France continued 
during the reign of 
King Paramindr Maha 
C li u 1 a 1 o n g k 0 r n, 
who ascended the 
throne of Siam at 
the age of fifteen, on 
Octolier 1st, i8()8, and 
took the power from 
the hands of his trusted 
Minister Chau Phraya 
Sri Suriyawongse on 
November i6th, 1S73. 

In 18S4 France obtained 
a protectorate over 
Annam, and the British 
secured possession of the 
whole of Burma in 1886, 

Siam being the only 
i m j) o r t a n t state of 
Further India which 
retained its independence. 

On May 8th, 1874, the 
constitution was re- 
organised, the legislative 
power being e.xercised by 
the king in concert with 
the great Stiilc ('ouncil 
and the Cabinet of 
Ministers. With the ad- 
vance of Great Britain 
and France to her western 

and extern boundaries KlngMowkut'iyoungerbrotherwocrowiied 
respectively, Siam became u wcoiurkiiv.aadbeid tUi office notu hu 
an object of increasing the port w« lUwitoheA 

interest to Europe. The two European 
Powers were actually in contact to the 
north of Siam on the acquisition by 
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Britain of the Burmese Shan states of 
Kyaing Hung and Kyaiiig Chain^, over 
which, however, China had claimed a 
-< nominal suzerainty. 
Both, moreover, cast 
covetous eyes on the 
trade of Siam, of which 
England possessed 
about ninety per cent., 
while France held only 
a very .small fraction. 
The latter Power in 
particular was anxious 
to extend her domin- 
ions ; her colonial party 
cherished the dream of 
incorporating the whole 
of Siam in their empire, 
and were determined, 
at any rate, to push 
their frontier up to the 
Mekong River. The 
leading statesmen in 
both countries were 
anxious to come to an 
agreement both about 
Siam itself and the 
creation of a buffer 
state on the north, the 
English i>ropasing to 
cede Kyaing Hung to 
China and Kyaing Chaing 
to Siam, with a reversion 
to themselves in case 
either China or Siam 
parted with these .states. 
Negotiations were opened 
between the French Am- 
liassador in l,ondon and 
the British Government 
a.s early as i88g ; but 
though they were broken 
off and renewed several 
times, nothing had been 
settled when hostilities 
broke out lietween the 
French and Siamese early 
in 1893. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, the French 
accused the Siamese of 
invading Annam, and 
announced their intention 
of extending their frontier 
to the Melmng. After a 
certain amount of desul- 
tory fighting, during which 
the French occupied one or two posts on 
the Mekong, two French gunboats forced 
their way up to Bangkok, and the French 
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Government proceeded to dictate terms 
to Siam. These they subsequently en- 
forced by a short blockade of the Menam. 
The principal demand of the French was 
the cession of all Siamese territory on the 
left bank of the Mekong, including a 
great portion of the province of Luang 
Prabang, and this was eventually em- 
bodied in the treaty of peace. 
War between signed on Octolrer 

** -S^d, 1803. Xegotiation-s were 

an ranee same time being con- 

ducted between England and France 
with a view to the delimitation of their 
frontier and the creation of a buffer 
state to the north. But, unfortunatelj', 
these for the time came to nought, France 
being allowed to incorporate the land 
east of the Mekong to which Great Britain 
had a reversion in addition to the Siamese 
territory jrrojxir. In January, i8g6, how- 
ever, the two countries came to an agree- 
ment by which they guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of the Menam valley, which 
contains by far the larger part of the 
population and trade of Siam, and in 
1904 an Anglo-French agreement guaran- 
teed the integrity of Siam, and defined 
the spheres of France and England. 

The chief cause of friction between 
England and France was thereby removed, 
though the Mekong alone .separates their 
empires and the north of Siam. The 
treaty of i8<)3 has been followed by a 
more recent one between France and 


Siam, by which further territorial con- 
cessions have been made to France in the 
west of the Lower Mekong. 

Siam has thus enjoyed peace and has 
been steadily developing since 1893. 
Although her territory has been con- 
siderably diminished, she has full auto- 
nomy and is in a stronger position than 
she has held for a long time past. By 
employing European advisers and assis- 
tants in nearly all the Government de- 
partments. she has made considerable 
progress in various branches of adminis- 
tration. Her finances have been put on a 
much more secure ba.sis, and her revenue 
Ls gradually increasing, while the corrup- 
tion that was so prevalent a short time 
ago has been in great measure put down. 
The administration of justice and educa- 
tion has advanced steadily, the police 
force has been reorganised, and a system 
of provincial gendarmerie has been estab- 
lished. The railw'ays have been gradually 
p expanding, in ])articular the 

. Bj” * is destined to connect Bangkok 
with Chiengmai ; but the 
interior of the country is still largely 
undeveloiJed, and when communications 
are further oi^ened up in the matter of 
roads, I'ailways, and canals, it will un- 
doubtedly prove quite a rich one. Lower 
Siam produces excellent rice in increasing 
quantities, and the teak forests in the 
north are of great commercial value. 
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TONQUIN, ANNAM AND COCHIN-CHINA 


pROM an early period the history of 
^ Eastern Further India, which is 
naturally conjoined to China by the con- 
figuration of the continent, has been 
inseparably bound up with that iiowcrful 
empire which developed a civilisation at 
an unusually early {xiriod. Early reports 
speak of an embassy from Tonquin to 
the Imperial Court in the second millen- 
nium before our era, and of the foundation 
of Chinese dynasties in that district in 
214 B.c. and lofj a.d. Chinese civilisation, 
however, which was bound to expand, did 
not stop at Tonquin. China had already 
established herself in Annam and Cochin- 
China, and had made considerable progress 
when the Brahman movement began to 
advance northward from Cambodia. There 
the earlier civilisation was jiredominant, 
•ind in a large degree determined the 
nature of the dcvcio])mcnt »)f Annam. 
riic forerunnel’s of Brahmanism made no 
great progress, e.xcept in Cochin-China, 
_ . and left but few traces in 

“V* Annam, and iiractically none 
I in Tonquin. From that remote 

“ cjioch when the first dynasties 

were founded in Tonquin, China for 
more than a thousand years — until 
968 — firmly established herself in Eastern 
Indo-China, though her influence varied 
with the fortunes ot Chinese history 
at large. 

When China ]Troiicr was in dilficultii-s 
from internal disturbances, changes of 
dynasties, or the attack of ]X)wcrful 
foes, she exercised little more than a 
shadowy predominance. Thus during the 
years 222-618 her powers in Annam were 
greatly limited, and the local governors 
availed themselves of the e.nibarass- 
ments of the empire to make them- 
selves almo-'t independent. At other 
periods China governed Eastern Further 
India with a firmer hand. Thus in 
the first half century a.d. revolts wcic 
suppressed in Cochin-China — ^tvhich also 
made itself independent for a short period 
in 263 — and after the powerful Tang 
dynasty had gained the Chinese throne 


China once again brought tlie larger part 
of Annam and Cochin-China into close 
dcjiendcncc u]}ou herself. 

In the tenth century, when China was 
again shattered by internal convulsions, 
the movements for independence in Annam 
were again victorious, and their success 
was permanent from the year q68 to 9S1. 
CUbm During that jieriod one of the 

iBCM ^ Chinese governors, by name Li, 
yBBBty iB Annam the dynasty 

known by his name (loio- 
1225) ; Tonquin threw off the Chinese 
yoke in 1164, as did Cochin-China in 
1166. China again reduced the rebellious 
provinces, but only for a time ; the 
emperor, Kublai Khan, subdued Tonquin 
and also Annam and Cambodia. How- 
ever, the two last-named states speedily 
recovered their independence, and Ton- 
quin drove the Chinese out of the country 
in 128.S. 

In the fourteenth and at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century China again 
secured a footing in Eastein Further 
India ; under the Ming dynasty Annam 
Ixicame tributary to China in 1368, and 
Tonquin with Cochin-China became a 
Chinese ju ovince ; then during the years 
1418-27 the Nationalist movement in these 
states liccamc so strong that the Chinese 
lost all .semblance of power. The leader 
of this movement, Iji Lo, was the founder 
of the Le dynasty, which ruled for a long 
jx-riod in .Annam and Tonquin, with the 
capital town Hanoi, founded in 1427 ; by 
emliassies and presents of homage, he 
made a formal recognition of Chinese 
supremacy, hut henceforward China could 
no longer interfere in the domestic affairs of 
Annam. The. European advance 
EutopcBB Further India 

I “ produced for the moment more 

important consequences in this 
district than in the south and west. 
Since 1511 Portuguese, and afterwards 
Dutch, factories had been founded, and 
from 1610 missions and small native 
Christian congregations existed. The coun- 
try and its rulers were at first indifferent. 
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THE FRENCH WAR IN TONQUIN IN 1884: VICTORY OF GENERAL MILLOT AT BACNINH 
This spirited picture of the battie, iu which 28 Frenchisan srero killed, is from a drawing >7 a Chinese artist. 


and afterwards generally hostile to all 
foreigners ; trade ceaseef almo.st entirely 
in the eighteenth century, while the mis- 
sions and Christian congregations were 
regarded with suspicion, often bitterly 
persecuted, and ultimately forced to 
continue a doubtful existence in secret. 

The powerful rulers of the house of Lc 
were succeeded by a succession of weaker 
princes in the sixteenth century. Under 
them some parts of Annam became inde- 
pendent in 1558, and the Le dynasty would 




have collapsed entirely without the assist- 
ance of skilled officials, who became .so 
important that they secured, in 1545, the 
]x>sition of hereditary Minister, much like 
the Peshwas in the Mahratta States. 
Nguyen Hoang — ^Tien Wuong until 1614 — 


in Cochin-China broke away from these 
officials, and from the nominal ruler in 
1570, and became the ancestor of the 
present ruler of Annam. His successors 
increased their kingdom by incorporating 
the remnants of Champa and of Southern 
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TONQUIN, ANNAM 

Cambodia— the six provinces of the modern 
lower Cochin-China — and were resident in 
Hue. The.se changes caused a consider- 
able degree of complication in the political 
affairs of Eastern Indo-China during the 
seventeenth and most of the eighteenth 
centuries. China claimed a formal supre- 
macy, though she e.xcrcised no actual inter- 
ference. The Le dynasty continued to lx; 
the nominal rulers of Annam ; in reality, 
however, Annam with Cochin-China and 
Tonquin had become two separate statc-s, 
which were often involved in furious 
struggles agaiiLst one another. The actual 
rulers of Annam were the descendants of 
Nguyen Hoang, and in Tonquin the house 
of Trigne. 

European relations with the country 
had entirely ceased in the eighteenth 


AND COCHIN-CHINA 

southern portion of the kingdom of his 
ancestors. He sent his son to France with 
the bishop in 1787, and on November i8th 
.secured the conclusion of an offensive and 
defensive alliance from Louis XVI. ; by 
this arrangement France was to receive 
the Gulf and the Peninsula of Turon, while 
Nguyen Angne was to be helped by France 
to conquer the rest of Annam. The execu- 
tion of this compact on the part of France 
was largely hindered by the French Ke\ olii- 
tion ; however. Nguyen Angne, who was 
siijiported by the Bishop Adrian, secured 
the assistance of many French officers, 
who drilled his troops in European fashion, 
and conducted the military operations. He 
was then able between tire years 17^2 and 
1791) to subdue, not only -^nnaiii and the 
Tay Son, but also, in 1802, Toncpiin, which 


century : an English attempt under Catch- 
poole, in 1702, to settle in the island of 
Pulo Condore came to an end in 1704 
with the murder of the .settlers by the 
natives, and the destruction of the 
factory. It was not until the end of the 
eighteenth century that Annam came 
closely into connection with France. 

A general rising incited by three 
brothers of low birth, the Tay Son, entirely 
transformed the political situation of 
Annam in 1755 ; the old dynasties of the 
Le, and the mayors of the palace of the 
Trigne, entirely disappeared, while the 
Nguyen family became almost extinct. 
Offiv the grandson of the last king of this 
family, by name Nguyen Angne, escaped 
to Siam,where he was educated by a French 
bishop ; he then recovered the most 


had meanwhile thrown off the rule of the 
Tay Son and secured the predominance 
in Cambodia. 

The kingdom had long become a mere 
shadow of that larger empire which had 
e.xisted at the time of the emigration of 
the Siam Thais. Since 1583, when Phra 
Naret had dipped his feet in the blood of 
its king, who was beheaded before him, 
the kingdom had been forced to .submit to 
Siam. The misery of the country was 
increased by continuous di.sturbance.s at 
home and entanglements abroad with 
Siam, the Laos, and Annam ; the kings 
continually retreated before their imwerful 
neighbour, and finally transferred their 
capital to Saigon on the coast, which occu- 
pied the site of the town known to Arrian 
as Thinai. An attempt on the {xirt of 
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MAN AND WOMAN OP ANNAM 


Cambodia to avail itself of the Siamese 
disasters in the war with the Burmese, 
Alompra, came to nothing ; in 1704 the 
vassal ruler, Somrath Phra JIarai, who was 
set up by Siam, ceded Battamlxmg and 
Siemrat to his patron in return. From 
1806 onwards the impoverished country 
aid tribute both to Siam and Annam ; it 
eld two seals, one from each of the two 
neighiwuring .states, and the kings of 
Cambodia did homage to each of these 
Powers. 

Thanks to his French auxiliaries, Xguyen 
Angne ]jroved brilliantly successful, and 
henceforward to his title of Emperor or 
King of Annam he added the royal title 
of “ Gia long ’’ — that is, the man favoured 
by fortune. Once in jjower, he became 
.suspicious of the foreigners, whose import- 
ance he understood better than any other 
ruler in Further India. While removing 
his favour, he made no exhibition of 0]%n 
hostility. His Minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs is said to have had translated into 
Annamese for the king’s benefit, about 
1788, a somewhat immoral novel, a fact 
which throws much light upon the morality 
and the education prevalent in the court 
of Annam at tliat period. 

His successor, Minhmang (1720-1841), 
was at first tolerant towards foreigners ; 
but the political intrigues of the French 
and Spanish missionaries roused him to 
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animosity against the Europeans. In 
1833 the missionaries were cruelly perse? 
cuted ; in 1838 he forbade Europeans to 
enter his country, and the profession of 
Christianity was publicly declared a crime 
as heinous as high treason. In the same 
year tliirty-three French priests fell victims 
to this decree. Thie utri, 1841-47, the 
.son and successor of Minhma^, relaxed 
the persecution by merely imprisoning the 
missionaries, four of whom were liberated 
in 1843 uixjn the threats of the French. 
Generally speaking, however, the oppres- 
.sion continued, and in 1847 France de- 
manded lull religious toleration through 
Commodore Lapierre, which was granted 
after the fleet of Annam had been des- 
troyed. In the same year the emperor died. 

He was succeeded by his son, Tuduk, 
who was at first well disposed towards 
the Christians, and reigned until July 17, 
1883. Once again the missionaries inter- 
fered in a question as to the succession 
to the throne, and made the young emperor 
the furious enemy of foreigners and Chris- 
tians alike. Severe persecutions broke 
out in 1848 and 1851. France, who con- 
sidered herself the Power responsible for 
the Christians in A.eia, ultimately sent out 
ships and troops in September, 1856. 



SAVAGE TYPES OP AtTNAMBSE 


TONQUIN, ANNAM AND COCHIN-CHINA 


Turon was stormed in 1856, but on the 
morning when the ships sailed away 
Annam replied with a fresh persecution 
of the Christians and the murder of the 
Spanish bishop, Diaz, in 1857. 

France now made a vigorous effort in 
co-operation with Spain. On September 
1st, 1858, Commodore Charles Rigault de 
Genouilly again captured Turon and took 
the town of Saigon in February, 1859. 
The plan of cam]?aign was then changed ; 
in 1S60 Napoleon III. issued orders to 
evacuate Annam and to occu])y only 
Cochin-China, the va.ssal state of Annam. 
Meanwhile war liad broken out with China ; 
operations were thereby hindered, and 
were not resumed until after the peace 
of Pekin. In the beginning of 1861 
Vice-Admiral Page destroyed the forti- 
fications on the banks of the Mekong. 
Admiral Bonard, who had taken over the 
command in December, 1861, won a victory 
on January igth, 1862, at Monglap, con- 
quered the whole province of Saigon, and 
captured several important towns in 
Cambodia. Tuduk was forced to conclude 
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DUY-TAN, THE BOY KING OP ANNAM, 
who inceeeded to the throne In 1007, on the 
nbdication of hit father, Tbanh-TaL The portrait 
above waa taken at hla Coronation. A French 
reaident adoiniiten the country, and Duy-Tan'a 
•oveiclgnty ii quite nominal. 

peace on June 15th, at the price of the 
ces.sion of the three provinces of Saigon, 
Bienhoa, and Mytho. 

Disturbances broke out in December, 
leading to fresh negotiations, and a 
definite peace was not concluded until 
July 15th, 1864. France then returned 
the above-named provinces, retaining 
.Saigon, and, in sjiite of the protesta- 
tions of Siam, undertook a protectorate 
over Cambodia, a tie which was drawn 
closer by the convention of June 17th, 
1 884. The actual ruler is not the 
king, but the French Resident in Pnom 
Penh. Fresh outbreaks in Annam 
nccc.ssitated further military operations 
on the part ol France in 1867. The 
result was the definite loss of those 
three provinces which now form French 
Cochin-China. 

Meanwhile, a descendant of the Le 
dynasty, Lc Phung, had made himself 
master of Eastern Tonquin, and of the 
province of Vac Nigne. However, when 
Tuduk found himself free to act in 1864, 
he was cruelly put to death. Even then 
Tonquin was not pacified. From 1850 
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the groat noighhouring empire in the Annam she had other views than the mere 
north had been slialien by the Taipings, extension of her empire. Reports had long 
and it was lU't until 1865 that the rebels previously been in circulation concern- 
in the soulhern i)rovincos of Kwangsi ing the fabulous natural wealth of the 
and Kwangtung were overpowered, ilany southern provinces of China and of Yunnan 
of the rebiils lied into the lu'ovince of in particular. The British and the French 
Annam under I'a Tsong, where, under wwc striving to intercept one another 
the “ black flag,” they disturbed the jicace in the race for these treasures. Upon the 
of this much-tried country as banditti incorporation of Burma, Great Britain 
and river pirates. gained a water-way, cnaliling her to ad- 

When France established herself in vance into the immediate neighbourhood 





TONQUIN, ANNAM AND COCHIN-CHINA 


of Yunnan. The French were now in 
possession of the mouth of a great river 
coming from the north to the Mekoi^, and 
proceeded to investigate the po.ssibility ot 
its navigation. For this purpose it proved 
impracticable. Captain Dontard de Lagree, 
from 1866 to 1868, established the fact that 
the rapids in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the river mouth formed an impassable 
obstacle. The Songka, or Red River, in 
Tonquin offered better prospects. Dupuis, 
an enterprising Frenchman, fitted out 
an expedition to tliis stream at his own 
expense. In 1870 he advanced up the 
river in .shijis a.s far as Yunnan, and en- 
tered into relations with the Chinese man- 
darins. Hostilities on the part of the 
Annamesc in a d e i t .. 
necessary to despatch 
Lieutenant Gamier, in 

1873. who, with less 
than two hundred 
French troops, subdued 
in -a few months in 
Tonquin a country 
populated by a million 
of inhabitants and 
twice the size of 
Bel^um. 

The French Parlia- 
ment declined, however, 
to sanction the results of 
those succes.ses in Ton- 
quin. The troojis were 
withdrawn, Gamier 
having been killed on 
December 31st, 1873, by 
a treacherous attack of 
the pirates, and France 
contented herself witJi 
the conclusion of a 
treaty on March 15th, 

1874, obliging Annam 
to throw open to European trade three 
additional harbours — Ninh hai at Hai 
phong, Hanoi, and Thinai or Qui nhon — 
to grant full religious tolerance, and to 
apply to France alone for help in suppres- 
sing revolts. A commercial treaty wa.s 
also concluded on August 31st, which, 
however, was not kept by Annam in spite 
of its confirmation by that country. 

Annam displayed an unvarying spirit 
of hostility to France, until that Power 
lost jiaticnce. Hanoi was bombarded in 
1882, and the French again advanced into 
Tonquin, where the pirates caused a great 
deal of trouble, Hlajor Henri l,aureiit 
Rivifire being killed by an ambuscade on 



THE KING OF CAMBODIA IN 1DII7 
King Sisowath, the nominal monarch of Cambodia, 
but the virtual vassal of France, in fuli state dress. 


May 19th, 1883. By degrees one fortress 
after another was captured by Rear- 
Admiral A. A. P. Courbet, including 
Sontay, which had been occujjicd by the 
Chinese. Vao Nignc was also taken by 
General Charles Theodore Millot in March, 
1884. Tuduk, the ruler of Annam, had 
died in July, 1SS3, and had been succeeded 
by his brother, Hiephoa. On August 21st, 
1883, by a treaty which was ratified and 
extended on June bth, 1884, he was 
forced to cede further provinces, to 
recognise the protectorate of France, and 
to renounce all political connection with 
other Powers, China included, which had 
declared in Paris, through the Marquis 
Tseng in 1882, its refusal to acknowledge 
, the convention of 1874. 
In the convention of 
Tientsin, dated 3 Iay, 
1884, China, wliich had 
seriously entertained 
the )>rojcct of armed 
interference in Tonquin, 
fully recognised the 
French demands, in- 
cluding the protectorate 
of Annam and Ton- 
quin. Still .she did not 
withdraw her troops 
from Langsonin Ton- 
quin, and the struggle 
continued with varying 
.success for some time, 
the French .suffering 
considerable lasses at 
the hands of the pirates. 
Ultimately, British 
mediation brought 
about the Peace of 
London on April 4th, 
1885 — confirmed at 
Tientsin on June gth 
— ^whereby China withdrew all her 

troops from Tonquin and recognised 
the French protectorate over tho.se states, 
which she had ruled, or at any rate claimed, 
for thoiusaiids of years. In May, 1886, 
the power of the pirates, who were no 
longer supported by China, was finally 
sliattered. Since April 12th, 188S, 

Cochin-China, Cambodia, Annam, and 
Tonquin, to which I-aos was added in 

1893, have formed practically a single 

protectorate as “ French Indo-China.” 

From that date they cease ta have an 
independent existence, and arc absorbed 
in the French colonial dominion. 

Emu. Schmidt 
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INDIAN OCEAN IN HISTORY 

THE DRAMA OF A WORLD OF WATERS 
AND THE NATIONS ON ITS SHORES 


THE INDIAN OCEAN IN EARLY TIMES 

THE PRIMITIVE MIGRATIONS 


all parts of the mighty ocean which 
encircles the earth, none, unless it 
be the Mediterranean, seems by its position 
and shape more adapted to play a part in 
the histo^ of the world than the Indian 
Ocean. Just as the Mediterranean basin, 
so important for the course of the history 
of the human race, parts the immense mass 
of the Old World on the west and breaks 
it up into numerous sections, so the Indian 
Ocean penetrates the same land mass 
from the south in the shape of an incom- 
parably vaster and crescent-like gulf, 
having the continents of Africa and 
Australia on its two sides, while directly 
opposite its northern e.xtremity li&s the 
giant Asia. In the number, therefore, of 
the continents surrounding it, the Indian 
Ocean is inferior to none of the larger 
sea-basins — neither to its two great com- 
panion oceans in the east and west, nor 
to the diminutive Mediterranean in the 
north ; each of them is bounded by three 
continents. 

The frame in which the Indian Ocean 
is set shows a rich variety of configura- 
tion. Only the west side — tlie cast coast, 
that is, of Africa — is massy and unbroken, 
except for the huge island of Madagascar 
and some groups of coastal islands. By 
contrast, the eastern and northern coasts 
appear all the more indented ; and yet 
they are absolutely different in their kind. 
The east side terminates to the south in 

. ■ the Australian continent, which 

Limi • or 

Q *“‘““in lonely tranquillity an ex- 
istence unknown to history, 
until modem times finally brought it 
within the range of politics. But Australia 
is directly connected on the north with a 
region that has no parallel on the face of 
the globe for the rich variety of its con- 
figuration — ^the island world, that is, of 
Indonesia — ^the Indian Archipelago. This 
has been the natural “ bridge of nations ” 


toward the east from the earliest times 
to the present day. 

The northern shore, also, from its bulk, 
is unique in its conformation. Siouthern 
Asia, as indeed the whole continent, is a 
land of vast distances. Three immense 
peninsulas, on a scale of .size that recurs 
nowhere else, jut out into the sea, and the 
_. ocean penetrates the land in 
** gulfs of corresponding breadth 
length which attain the 
dimensions of fair-sized seas. 
The formation seems at first sight almost 
too colcs.sal to guarantee to the adjoining 
part of the sea an active r61e. But on this 
point we must always bear in mind that 
the two most important offshoots of the 
Indian Ocean, the Pemian Gulf and the 
Red Sea, approach to within a short 
distance of the Mediterranean, the centre 
of Western civilisation, like two feelers, 
virtually becoming the eastern continua- 
tion of the Mediterranean. 

The geometrical axis of the Indian 
Oceaii runs, like that of the other two 
great oceans, from north to south ; it 
thus follows a direction which at no time 
and in no place has been strongly marked 
in the history of mankind. It was by the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf that the 
Mediterranean peoples approached the 
Indian Ocean. Thence their path lay 
south-east to Indonesia, or south-west to 
the coast of Africa. Similarly, then, the 
historical axis of the Indian Ocean runs 
in the direction of the circles of latitude. 
It is therefore parallel to the great routes 
by which communications have been 
maintained between Central Asia and 
Europe on the one hand, and between 
Oceania and the Malay Archipelago on 
the other. 

The Indian Ocean is, physically, not a 
true ocean. It is unbounded only in the 
direction towards the Antarctic, to which 
it exposes its full breadth. On the north 
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The Great 
Barriers 
of Water 


it is enclosed like an inland sea. The 
development, therefore, of oceanic phe- 
nomena is one-sided and incomplete ; 
and thus the farther one goes to the north 
the more apparent is the transition to the 
character of an inland sea. 

The unhridged and unbroken expanse 
of the Paiific, and still more that of the 
Atlantic, have made them both 
until a quite late epoch, in- 
superable barriers to mankind. 
It is only when the means of 
communication have been highly perfected 
that, by connecting the nations, they have, 
to a degree unsuspected before, encouraged 
the im])ulse of the human race to expand. 
The Indian Ocean, from its shape, which 
is closed on the one side, has never proved 
a barrier. Its two corner pillars on the 
•sontli, Australia and South Africa, have 
never felt the need to form relations one 
with the other, and for the countries lying 
to the imrlli it has always been easier to 
avoid it. or to cross it by hugging the 
coast or by cautiously creeping from cape 
to cajje. In thi-s way the thoroughfares 
of the Indian Ocean arc strangely unlike 
those of other seas. 

These thoroughfares, so far as thev are 
confined to the sea, re.semble chords efrawn 
from point to point of a great semicircle. 
They cut the circumference of the ocean 
at the points where the population clusteis 
most densely on the coasts. A regular 
sheaf of rays issues from Eastern Africa ; 
one line to Arabia and the Red Sea, a 
seconil to India, a third diagonally through 
the semicircle from Madagascar to the 
Malay Archipelago. A fourth line con- 
nects Ce^don with Indonesia : another, the 
Iiidoiiesian medley of islands with Aus- 
tralia. Rut far more important than all 
th 'se is that great chord which intersects 
the semicircle, almost parallel to the base, 
between the Red Sea and the Sunda Sea, 
and thus cuts all other lines. It is chiefly 
on this route that the history of the Indian 
n B > Ocean has been made. Both 
the ancient and the modern 
M ji. world have used this path. 

The land routes also which 
border upon this ocean form a compara- 
tively simple system, although they are 
naturally less subject to general laws than 
the mari lime routes. In Eastern Africa, in 
Arabia, and in the Malay Archipelago, the 
chief land routes have followed the coa.sts ; 
it is only in India and the Malay Peninsula 
that they strike inland. But there are 
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many routes of minor importance, and these 
run in the most diverse directions. This is 
only what must be expected in countries 
of such widely different character as those 
which enclose the Indian Ocean. 

It might be expected that the two deep 
indentations of the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf would make coast routes incon- 
venient. But this is not the case. Both 
have entrances so narrow as to be crossed 
with ease by entire nations and races, 
and it is easy for the land traveller to pass 
round the head of either. But in the 
south the conformation of the land masses 
is such as to make many parts of them 
inacces.sible. Both Africa and Australia 
possess a comparatively small coast line, 
and there arc no natural highways to 
connect the interior of either continent 
with the sea. The north, however, with 
the exception of the Arabian peninsula, 
Ls somewhat more favourably situated. 
It is true that the vast peninsula of the 
Deccan lacks any access to the sea ; but 
to its base, where India proper lies in its 
full breadth, the Indus and the Ganges 
and their enormous river basins form the 
V I . ^®st international highwa3rs in 

sn:: iL. 

XiTers smiled on these river basins 
sufficiently to allow them to be 
inhabited by energetic peoples, skilled in 
seamanship, nothing could have hindered 
them from making India predominant in 
the politics of the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific, and impressing Indian civilisation 
upon the whole of that vast area. 

This brings us to the salient point in 
the history of the Indian Ocean generally. 
The preliminary conditions to historical 
greatness are mready existent, but the 
adjacent peoples have shown only local 
and spasmodic inclinations to make full 
use of them. The native races of this area . 
have contributed little to history in com- 
parison with the foreigners who at one 
time and another have invaded it. From 
millennium to millennium this condition 
has become worse. The importance of 
the Indian Ocean has declined, while that 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific has in- 
creased. In these last the white race has 
triumphed over Nature and the inferiors 
of its owm species ; but in the Indian 
Ocean white men have met, at the best 
of times, with only a qualified success. 
They have found the peoples by which 
this ocean is bordered too immense and 
too inert for any permanent conquest. 



A Scetioo dong dia Equator A. Bcdkn doog tO* BoaOi t.-* 

THE BED OF THE INDIAN OCEAN AND CHINA SEA, SHOWING THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 


The remote past of the Indian Ocean 
is wrapped in the same obscurity as that 
of most parts of the earth’s surface. We 
are tempted to dwell on the enigma in this 
case because more than one investigator 
has been inclined to look for the earliest 
home of primitive man in one part or 
another of this ocean. But it is idle to 
speculate when we have no materials for 
a conclusion. We must rather take as 
our starting-point the moment when 
pressure, exerted from the heart of Asia, 
drove out the inhabitants of its southern 
coasts to find a refuge and a new home on 
the ocean. Supposing this expelled people 
not to have already inhabited Ceylon, it 
could only diverge from the direction in 
which it was pushed, as far as this easily 
accessible island ; any further advance 


over the surface of the ocean was barred 
at once by the want of a bridge of islands 
leading out to it. 

On the other hand, the exiles might 
roam for vast distances toward the 
south-w&st or the south-east without let 
or hindrance, for neither the road to the 
south-western part of the Old World nor 
the bridge of islands to the Pacific offered 
any appreciable obstacles, even for mi- 
grating peoples who passessed little know- 
ledge of seamanship. Both paths, indeed, 
had been trodden by that dark race on its 
retreat before the wave of Asiatic nations 
rolling from north to south. Itven at the 
present day we find scanty remnants of it 
on Ceylon, as in Southern India itself. 
We find additional traces in Further India 
or JIalacca ; indeed, with some certainty, 
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even in Southern Arabia. But it i.s far 
more strongly repre-sentcd in the Indian 
Archipelago as far as the Philippines and 
Melanesia, and even still further in the 
east. We find it on the largest .scale, 
however, on the continent of Africa, 
where it forms the chief comjDonent 
element of tlie population. These migra- 

The Earl dark-skinned 

peoples hardly any occasion 

Mo“m.aU adiievements in 

seamanship. The passage to 
Ceylon was simple enough ; and the 
easterly jiath with its thickly sown clusters 
of islands did not require any pretensions 
to navigation. It is imiMssible to a.scer- 
tain whether the early ancestors of the 
African negroes crossed the ocean on its 
lateral arm.s, the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea, or whether they went round 
them. Even if the negroes on their 
march to the new home chose the .sea 
route, the few miles of the passage over 
those narrow arms of the sea were no more 
able to turn them into a nation of sea- 
farers than their old homes on the coasts 
of Asia had .served to lure them out on 
to the open .sea. Even in their new home 
they remained aloof from the ocean and 
averse from it. Was it the vastness of 
the spaces in Africa in which they lost 
themselves, or were nautical skill and love 
of the sea foreign to tlie race ? The 
last alternative would .seem to be the true 
one, for at no time and in no place have 
members of the negro race jjcrformed 
noteworthy feats at .sea. In Africa their 
efforts were e.\hau.sted by the occu])ation 
of .Madagascai-, which was close at hand, 
and of the coast islands from tlie main- 
land. 

In the island world of Indonesia and 
Mclane.sia even the admixture of iMalay 
blood did not raise the dark-skinned man 
aboi’e the level of coasting navigation. 
\^ c helve, therefore, little to do with him 
in what follows ; in the sphere of the 
Historical Occaii he is as unim- 

Valoe of I’oi'fant a factor in the history 
Black Races world as we shall after- 

ward find him in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The lands which he inhabits 
may still play a part in history ; but he 
has shown little or no ambition to share 
in the life of the outer world. 

In spite of the small historical import- 
ance of the black race, its diffusion over 
the countries round the Indian Ocean is an 
event of great significance ; it creates 
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in the island realm of South-east Asia 
the preliminary conditions for those in- 
tricate mixtures and blendings the result 
of which we see in the motley conditions 
of the ]X)pulation of Indonesia and the 
Pacific world at the present day. The 
dark-coloured races have never been 
numerous enough there to constitute any 
noticeable check on a wave of nations as 
it presses on. 

Tlius, when the Malay stream of nations, 
giving way before a pressure from north to 
south, was forced out to the sea from 
the south-east of the Asiatic continent, 
it did not touch the zone of Indonesia- 
Mclanesia without influencing the negroid 
race which it found there ; and it did not 
leave the country without carrying with it 
the traces of this probably prolonged con- 
tact over the entire breadth of the Pacific 
to the cast. The re.suUs of this contact 
vary according to the respective locality 
and the duration of the reciprocal action. 
Melanesians and Polynesians are the 
two ends of the scale : the former is the 
product of a complete fusion of the two 
races, the latter seems to have only a 
_ negroid tinge. The inteiine- 

diate steiis are numerous and 
“ varied— Micronesians, Alfurs, 

and Negritos mark only .sharply 
outlined groups in the medley. Indirectly 
the Australian may be reckoned in, for, 
in addition to Poljmesian influences, 
Melanesian are not to be rejected. 

The Pacific and the Atlantic have each 
in their turn contributed to develop 
these ethnic ty[}es. If we retain the 
customary division of the Malay race into 
an ea.stern and a western branch, the 
classification coincides more or less with 
the region of the two oceans. But while 
the eastern branch saw its historical task 
discharged by the occupation of the vast 
Pacific world, and made hardly any per- 
ceptible advances into the turmoil of the 
history of mankind, notwithstanding a 
skill in seamanship which approached the 
miraculous, the Western Malays, firmly 
planted on their native soil of Indonesia, 
and from the very first efficient and able 
seamen, presented a different picture. 
Not only did they advance over the 
Indian Ocean to Ceylon and Madagascar, 
but in the majority of the homes which 
they permanently occupied played a part 
whose significance is far greater than that 
of their eastern kinsmen and of nearly all 
the inhabitants of the Indian Ocean. 



THE INDIAN OCEAN IN HISTORY 


They set foot nowhere on the mainland 
except in the peninsula of Malacca, and 
are the true children of the ocean ; if they 
did not succeed in raising themselves to 
be its acknowledged masters, that Ls per- 
haps due less to deficiencies of character 
and natural ability than to the division 
and subdivision of their homes over so 
many islands, and to the position of the 
Malay Archipelago at the meeting ]X)int 
of two such mighty civilisations as the 
Chinese and the Indian. It is true that 
the influence of China was mainly confined 
to the field of commercial politics ; but 
this only made the influence of India the 
wider in its day. This latter reacted 
with quite unprecedented vigour ujx)n 
the culture and the spiritual life of the 
Western Archipelago ; and, although it 
could not bring the Malay, who was by 


temperament far keener, under the yoke 
of religious ideas, and thus bind him to 
the native soil in the way in which the 
Hindus were bound, still, under the burn- 
ing rays of Indian jihilosophy, the. political 
energy of the insular people was more 
prejudicially influenced than we are or- 
dinarily accustomed to suppose. The 
modest share of the Indian 
OA j,j history of mankind 

goes back to distant ages, abdut 
which we shall probably never 
l>c able to express a definite opinion. It 
is in its length and breadth prehistoric. 
Long ages must have passed before the 
historically authenticated relations of the 
West and the East were formed through 
the instrumentality of those same Hamitic 
jMioples who formerly had barred the 
movement from the East to the West. 


THE HISTORIC PERIOD DOWN TO ISLAM 


Indian Ocean has sent out mighty 
^ armies of peoples eastward and west- 
ward ; but those which went w'estward have 
mostly remained strangers to it and kept 
aloof ; the others, in the east, passed 
rapidly from its dominion. It has cer- 
tainly created nations ; where this task 
faced it on a large scale, as in the Archi- 
pelago and in Australia, it has had to share 
it with its larger neighbours ; while where 
the task appealed to it on a small scale, 
as on the coasts of East Africa and on 
Madagascar, there the result is not com- 
mensurate with the dignity and size of the 
ocean. Again, the political activity of 
the Indian Ocean has never been jiro- 
minent. Where growing nations live, as 
in the western archipelago, on JIadagascar, 
and on the coasts of South and East Arabia, 
there the great far-reaching emjjircs arc 
wanting ; and where these exist, as in the 
whole of Southern Asia from the Euphrates 
on the west to the Brahmaputiu. on the 
east, there is no nautical cflieicncy or 
„ liking for the open sea. What 

r movement there has 

p' ™ ® been on the highways of the 
orpoiei Ocean is due mainly 

to commerce. All the nations which 

ventured out on to the Indian Ocean 
in times known to history were in- 

duced chiefly by commercial objects to 
make such voyages. The historical role 
of the Indian Ocean must therefore be 
regarded predominantly from the stand- 
point of the history of trade. The range 


of view is only apparently limited ; in 
reality it discloses prosiiects of remarkable 
depth and rcv'cals glimpses of the rise and 
fall of nations, such as we never find on 
an equal scale in the far wider and more 
richly diversified fields of view presented 
liy the two other great oceans. 

It is impo.ssible to picture to one.scll 
the historical significance of the Indian 
Ocean without thinking primarily of the 
weighty part which the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf have been called on to 
l)lay within this area. These two north- 
westerly lateral arms of the ocean are the 
natural canals and the obvious connecting 
links between cast and west. But even 
more than the .southern approach to the 
great Mesopotamian jflain, whose value 
would be more clearly realised by us if we 
passessed greater details about the trade 
of the Elamites, the ditch-like Red Sea, 
which reaches close up to the Mediter- 
ranean world, has facilitated and main- 
tained this connection. Although in the 
course of human history there was a long 
jjcriod during which the Red Sea relapsed 
into a profound tranquillity, yet no proof 
of its historical value is clearer than the 
fact that an occurrence so simple as its 
union with the Mediterranean, which was 
accomplished between 1859 1869, 

restored to it at one blow its old role. 
Its busy waters even now, when the East 
has been opened to the widest extent, are 
the great link of connection between 
the eastern and the western worlds. 
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The commerce in the north-west of the 
Indian Ocean goes back far into remote 
antiquity. Although the ancient Egyp- 
tians, with their invincible predilection 
for seclusion, never maintained a per- 
manent fleet on the Red Sea, yet they 
repeatedly tried at the most different 
jieriods to bring themselves into direct 
communication with the coun- 
f tries producing the spices which 

o eeuk much and valued 

ommeree jijgiiiy — that is to say, with 

Southern Arabia and the eastern horn of 
Africa. The last king of the eleventh 
dynasty, Seanchkara, commissioned Henu 
to fit out an expedition from Cuptos to 
“ Punt " ; a similar task was entrusted 
to the fleet of Queen Hathepfut about 
i4()0 B.c. on its voyage south. We must 
certainly regard the Egyptians as the 
earliest authenticated nasigators of the 
Red Sea and the adjoining parts ot the 
Indian Ocean. Although those isolated 
exiicdilions, and even the fleet maintained 
by Ramoses III. (i200-iib8), can hardly 
have served to point out the way to their 
Punic .successors, they are noteworthy as 
evidence of a nautical .spirit in a people 
which otherwise was so firmly rooted to 
its own soil. 

The magnet, how'ovcr, which chiefly 
attracted navigators into this ocean was 
the peninsula of India. India and the 
Indian Ocean are two insejiarable ideas, 
iis is .shown by the two names. And yet 
this close relatioiislmi holds good only 
in a limited sense. The peninsula to the 
.south of the Himalayas is by its geo- 
graphical position fitted to rule the 
surrounding seas more than any other 
country which bounds the Indian Ocean. 
N'evertheless, during the course of its 
history it has never attained a com- 
manding position, from its own unaided 
strength, at any rate. Yet the peninsula 
is not so vast as to hinder the thorough 
development of its latent strength, repre- 
India (he by an excessively dense 

Magnet of '< ^”'1 fl'c uiifavour- 

ihe Natioai configuration of its coa.st 
line is not the cause of the 
amazing dearth of historical influence. 
The fault lies simply and solely in the 
ethnographical conditions of India. 

The Indian Aryans never made a 
permanent habit of navigation. India 
never felt the need of seeking the outside 
world ; but it always was destined to be 
the goal for the other nations, by land 
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as well as by sea. From its vast treasures 
it has given to the world more than any 
other country of the earth, but the world 
has had to fetch these treasures for itself. 

The first attempts at direct maritime 
communication with India from the west 
were certainly made by the Phoenicians. 
Even if we put aside the accounts given 
by Strabo of their early .settlements on 
the Persian Gulf, and of their emporia 
on Tylos and -Arados, yet their trading 
voyages on the north-western Indian 
Ocean go back to the second millennium 
B.c. ; since at the time of the expedition 
sent by Hiram and Solomon to Ophir 
from Eziongeber and Elath, the route to 
that mysterious land of gold was well 
known and regularly frequented. 

The advance of the Hebrews toward 
the Indian Ocean is, however, more note- 
worthy from the historical standpoint. 
Though at that early period, and down 
to the Babylonian captivity, they were 
far from being a commercial nation, and 
though their political fabric was barely 
consolidated by the end of that millen- 
nium, yet under their keen-sighted King 
xk H k ®^'’id they already with set 
• 1 purpose secured Edom, the 

"’f 

Red Sea. The brilliant 
success which attended the friendly alliance 
of his son Solomon with Hiram, king of 
Tyre, owing to the above-mentioned 
expeditions, was only the natural conse- 
quences of David's policy. 

There is no better proof of the value 
which the Hebrews placed on the access 
to the Indian Ocean than the eagerness 
with which a whole series of subsequent 
sovereigns attempted to keep it open. 
As often as the kingdom of Judali 
sms hard pressed and cut off from the 
sea, it was always one of the first tasks 
of its princes to subdue afresh the insubor- 
dinate Edomites, or Idumaeans, to rebuild 
the repeatedly destroyed bpwn of Elath, 
and thus to command theCmlf of Akabah. 
Judah, humiliated and hemmed in by 
Sheshonk I., or Shishak, of Egypt during 
the reign of Rehoboam, showed once 
more a vigorous expansion in 860 B.c. 
under Jehoshaphat, who restored Elath 
and fitted out a new fleet. Tlien under 
Jehoram the Idunueans regained their 
independence, until Uzziah, or Azariah, 
in the first half of the eighth century, 
subjugated them for the third time, and 
rebuilt Elath. Under Ahaz, about 73 
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THE FORTIFiflD CACTLE OF "aKAB/S,' NEAR*^H?~VILLAGe’ AIMBAH 
The cuUe and village of Ahabah are 2j milea from the head of the Gulf of Akabah, and arc auppoied to be the 
ilte of the Elath of Scripture, the ancient commercial city whence the Jewi carried on their trade with India and the Eaat. 


the star of Judah on the Indian Ocean 
paled for ever ; the Idumieans henceforth 
permanently occupied their ancestral 
homes. 

■ The loss by the Hebrew nation of its 
position on the Indian Ocean marks an 
important epoch in the history of both. 
In the history of the development of the 
policy and civilisation of Judah, it 
signifies the close of the first and only age 
of united, conscious, and willing cHorts 
at expansion in the direction of the ocean. 
Being driven back into the interior, 
Judah was deprived for all succeeding 
time of the possibility of winning a jiosi- 
tion in the world as a political unity. 
For the Indian Ocean, however, that 


forced retreat of the Jewish people meant 
the conclusion of a period when for the 
first time a nation to which no .seaman- 
like qualities could be attributed learnt 
and recognised with full consciousness its 
own value to the history of the world. 

With the Phrenicians the case was 
altogether different. Aimin{j alwaj's at 
commercial profit without jwlitical power, 
they were deterred by no obstacles from 
opening uj) new sjihefes. Never trusting 
to force for success, they were past 
masters of the art of reaching their goal, 
not by opposing an enemy or a rival, but 
by utilising him. They had made full 
use of the Hebrews for this end so long as 
these latter held a position on the Gulf 
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THE ISLAND OF GRAIA IN THE GULP OF AKABAH 
The Gulf of Akatiah li the eutern bifurcation of the northen end of the Red Sea, and Is the centre of acenei In mred 
history, with Mount Sinai 20 milee from its wasteniibore; Its waters are said to have overwhelmed Pharaoh and his hosts. 
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of Akabah, and Ihey did not hesitate 
then for a moment,' although from a 
purely political point of view they were 
not entirely free agents, to lend the 
Egyptians the support of their commercial 
policy. The results of this alliance ci Imi- 
nated in the celebrated circumnavigation 
of Africa under Necho 11. in 608 B.c., 
a feat which throws the most 
Phniueiaii yjyid light on the boldness 
oyage Phoenician 

Rouad Afnea j^^^ners. The trade, which 
in the last si.\ centuries before the begin- 
ning of our present era never completely 
ceased, either on the Red Sea or the 
Persian Gulf or the adjacent parts of the 
Indian Ocean, at no time Avent beyond that 
stage of transit trade which it had reached 
at an early time. Transmitted by the 
most varied nationalities, it remained for 
that rciLSon insignificant, being carried or 
from one intermediate station to another. 
No change was effected in this resjiect 
when Darius, son of Hysta.spes, completed 
the canal begun by Raineses II., from the 
Delta to the Red Sea, or when Ptolemy II., 
Philadelphos (284-247), restored the work 
which had meantime fallen into ruin. 
What difference did it make that Nebu- 
chadnezzar II. founded Teredon at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, primarily for 
trading purposes, and improved the 
channels of the Euphrates and Tigiis 
for navigation by the construction of 
numerous windings ? His improvements 
were ruined by the rulers of the family of 
the Acluemenids. Besides this, since one 
world cinihre after another enslaved 
Western Asia as far as the Nile, the 
Phri'iiicians had disappeared from the 
Indian Ocean, thus indicting a loss to 
the wholesale commerce which the in- 
habitants of Southern Arabia, with their 
still very deficient means of navigation, 
were, in spite of all their efforts, quite 
unable to ie])lacc. Even the Indian 
campaign of .Mexandcr the Great, vast 
_ as is its historical import- 
lJ»si n immediately 

. I bear the fruits, so far as mari- 
* time trade went, which the 
conqueror had endeavoured to obtain. 
Egyptian Alexandria itself developed only 
some centuries after his death into that 
which it ought to have liecome imme- 
diately after its foundation — the focus, 
that is, for the trade between India and 
the Mediterranean, and consequently the 
emporium lor the combined trade of the 


ancient world. But Alexander’s own 
short maritime excursion into the regions 
of the mouths of the Indus, which sym- 
bolised his annexation of the ocean ; 
further, the celebrated expedition of 
Nearchus from the Indus to the mouths 
of the Euphrates ; then the attempt of 
the king to open once more the long- 
neglected route from the Persian Gulf 
round Arabia : his plan for the circum- 
navigation of Africa ; finally, the im- 
provement which he made in the naviga- 
tion up to Babylon, and the founding of 
the port of Charax at the mouth of the 
Tigris — all this bears eloquent testimony 
to the importance which Alexander attri- 
buted to the Indian Ocean, and to the 
part which the newly opened-up sea was 
intended to play in the future schemes 
of the conqueror. The early death of the 
monarch brought these plans to an abrupt 
end. 


. Nevertheless, the magnificently dis- 
played activity of the Macedonian ruler 
was not altogether barren of the results 
which had been expected from it ; on the 
contrary, its subsequent effects drew India 
..r the Indian Ocean out from 
Ai... A,,' gloom of Oriental seclu.sion 
Ko the full fight of Hellen- 
istic culture. Babylon, indeed, 
which, after the removal of the Seleucid 
capital to Antioch rapidly succumbed to 
the newly found rival, Seleuceia or 
Ctesiphon, did not become the political, 
intellectual, or commercial centre of the 
civilised world at that time. But while, 
before Alexander, India was known to 


the Greeks from the meagre accounts of 
a few travellers, after that brilliant epoch 
the maritime communication with the 


East continued uninterruptedly for nearly 
a thousand years. Favoured by. the far- 
seeing policy of the Ptolemies, which 
culminated in the construction of the 


canal to the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, in 
the founding of ports on the Red Sea, and 
in securing the old route to Coptos, the 
intercourse of the West with India now 


rose above the stage of transit trade 
practised for so many centuries : it be- 
came direct, and in its still mode.st dimen- 
sions formed the intermediate step to 
international commerce on a larger scale. 
The year 30 b.c., when Egypt was pro- 
claimed a Roman province, introduced 
quite ^ew conditions of communication 
over tne Indian Ocean. The way to India, 
so ricli in treasures, now lay open and free 
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to a nation whose material requirements, 
in spite of all politic self-restraint, had 
increased enormously. The Romans 
therefore made full and comprehensive 
use of the newly opened road. Yet even 
under these altered circumstances their 
inteicourse with the East would not have 
gone far beyond the earlier stage had not 
the new rulers by the utilisation of the 
monsoons jirofitably employed a new 
jrower which at once enabled them to 
renounce for ever the hitherto traditional 
coasting navigation. 

The discovery of this phenomenon, 
jieculiar to the northern Indian Ocean, 
which was made about the middle of the 
first century A.n., is ascribed to the Greek 
navigator Hippalus, after whom,' indeed, 
the south-west monsoon has been called. 
On the one hand, this for the first time 
rendered real vos’ages on the high seas 
possible, and, on the other hand, the 
regular alternation of the two o])posite 
winds compelled the traders to adopt a 
regulated system of navigation, which, 
besides, was too convenient to be aban- 
doned. In the succeeding period Indian 
, , embassies are no longer a rarity 
j ** j in Rome, and the Arabian Sea 
nvoy* n traversed to a degree 
hitherto unknown. Alc.xandria 
also now realised the intentions of its 
founder. One fact alone filled the hearts of 
the Roman economists with deep con- 
cern — that this brisk trade did not swell 
the national revenue. Even then the 
Indian trade displayed the characteristic 
])eculiarity that the e.xports were not 
balanced by any imports. Pliny, besides 
Strabo, makes the observation, and under 
Tilieiius the Senate seriously considered 
by what measures it could .stem the con- 
stant outflow of Roman gold to the East. 

From the earliest times of which we 
have any authentic information Ihc Indian 
Ocean has never .served any purpose other 
than that of being a road to India, the 
eagerly sought-for goal of the West. As 
might be expected from the scanty re- 
sources, the results were meagre, and they 
did not become important until coasting 
navigation was abandoned. From that 
moment the aspect of the Indian Ocean 
changed. India ceased to be the goal of 
navigators and explorers alternately. 

Ceylon and the Golden Chersonese, or 
Malacca, were now reached from the We.st, 
and after the second half of the first cen- 
tury A.D. the merchants of the Roman 
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Empire penetrated as far as Kattigara. 
Whether we arc to identify this ]>lacc, as 
Von Richthofen supposes, with Tonquin, 
or, as others maintain, with Canton, there 
is no doubt that the Romans who readied 
Kattigara came into contact with the 
Chinese. So, for the first time in the 
period of authenticated history, this 
_ . people is drawn into the affairs 

of tti'e* Indian Ocean, where it 

CKinete s^ff^rwaids to play so 

prominent a role. 

The efforts of the Chine.se people at .sea 
have alrcadjf been (li.scu.ssed. Chinese 
navigation, so far as it touched the Indian 
Ocean, presents the peculiar feature of 
always advancing toward the west, until 
it came into contact with that of the 
western peoples. This contact is what 
it required, but it avoided any further 
progress or overlapping. Accordingly, in 
the fourteen to eighteen centuries during 
which we have to consider the Chinese 
intercourse on the Indian Ocean, that 
ocean lias witnessed a drama such as no 
other sea can .show. 

If the western nations limit the area of 
their voyages, the Chinese, in conformity 
with their undeniable commercial spirit, 
follow them with their merchantmen into 
more western regions ; but if enterprising 
captains of Western Asia or Europe push 
further toward the cast, the .son of the 
Middle Kingdom gives way without demur. 
This was the case in the first centuries of 
the relations between West and East, and 
the dawn of modern times has seen the 
same course of events. 

These movements lake place almost 
rhythmically. They follow one another 
with a regularity which tempts one to 
arrange in harmony with them the rela- 
tions of the Chinese toward the Indian 
Ocean. The whole character of the Chin- 
ese deterred them from navigating it on 
their own initiative. They required the 
.stimulus given by the circumstance that 

. the mariners of Western Asia, 

meie about the year 250 a.d. at the 
Vo™m'*** gradually discontinued 

voyages to Kattigara and 
contented themselves with seeking nearer 
ports. The threatened loss of trade 
compelled the Chinese to fallow the 
barbarians to the West. In the middle 
of the fourth century a.d. we find them at 
Penang in the Malacca Straits. Toward the 
end of that century they reached for the 
first time Ceylon, the only point outside 
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the region of their native ocean which 
had any great attraction for them. In 
Ceylon, however, they saw the germs of 
that Buddhist doctrine which exercised 
the most ijowerful formative influence on 
their own civilisation. Not content with 
this goal, which they again and again 
strove to reach, they came by the middle 
_ , of the fifth century as far as 

X en of Poi’sian Gulf and the town 

Vo ‘aces Euphrates ; 

*** later, we find them, if we may 
believe Edrisi, even at Aden and other ports 
of tlie Red Sea. The exiieditions of the 
Chinese to Persia and Mesopotamia ended 
about the year 700, while their ships did 
not withdraw from Ceylon, which, in this 
interval, had developed into a flourishing 
emporium between East and West, untU 
the middle of the eighth century. 

Tlu! .seven centuries in which we first 
notice the pendulum-like oscillations of 
Chinese maritime enterprise .saw con- 
siderable changes in the jMwers of W'estern 
Asia, by whom the trade with China was 
conducted. Here, too, as always in his- 
tory, the Chinese were the permanent 
factor. Apart from the people known in 
later times under the name of the ^lalays, 
who, by sharing in the voyages to Ceylon, 
became important comiietitore with them 
in the second period, the Chinc.se were for 
the whole time the undisputed bearers of 
the trade directed toward the West. But 
in the West there were far-reaching revo- 
lutions. There, the Greco-Roman trader 
was Iieing ousted more and more by 
nations which, although long settled on 
the borders of the Indian Ocean, had only 
just turned their attention to sea traffic. 

In the first place we must here mention 
the Indians themselves, who then, perhaps 
for the first time in the course of their 
history, so uneventful in foreign jxjlicy, 
ventured to any large extent uix)n the 
sea. We may form our own opinions as 
to their share in the expeditions to Malacca 
. . . and the Archipelago, but there is 
j * no doubt that they did not regard 
Ldian. passively the splendid develop- 
ment of Western trade which was 
taking place at their own gates. 

By far the greater part of this trade 
passed into the hands of Persia, after the 
powerful dynasty of the Sassanids (227- 
osi) had raised that kingdom to the rank 
of a great Power. But Persia commanded 
only one of the two sea routes leading 
from India to the West — that across the 
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Persian Gulf. Of this it soon gained 
absolute pos.session ; and the monopoly 
remained for a long time in its hands, for 
neither the Indians nor the vigorous 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Hira 
(210-614) other route available. 

Like the Persian ships themselves, the 
Indian and Arabian merchantmen sailed 
to Ceylon, where thw received the wares 
brought there by Chinese junks, more 
especially silk, cloves, aloes-wood, and 
sandal-wood, in order to carry, them 
directly acro.ss the Persian Gulf. On the 
other hand, the Persian dominion did not 
extend, either at the time of the Sassanids 
or later, over the second route to the West, 
that of the Red Sea. The traces, there- 
fore, of Rome’s foimer command of the' 
seas were preserved here the longest. The 
far-famed city of Berenice Troglodytice 
flourished down to the fourth century ; 
and even in the days of Justinian the shi]i.s 
of the East Roman Empire .sailed yearly 
from Klisma and the ancient Elath to 
India. Owing to the unusually firm 
e, . position of the Pereians in 
Euphrates valley all at- 
Tndc ^ tempts to break through their 
monopoly of the maritime 
trade on this, the shortest, route were 
alwas's futile. The Red Sea presented 
itself as the only avenue of ajiproach 
to the Far East. The small shiiiping 
industry of Klisma and Elath was 
quite unable to meet the immense 
requirements of the luxurious Byzantine 
court as well as those of the civilised 
world of the Mediterranean. Justinian 
looked for and found allies geographically 
more favoured in the Ethiopians of the 
friendly Axumitic kingdom, whose position 
at the entrance of the Indian Ocean as 
well as at that of the Red Sea naturally 
suggested the transit trade. 

The attempt, nevertheless, failed. Many 
Greek merchants, indeed, went down to 
Adulis, and actually crossed over to India 
in Ethiopian ships ; yet they did 
not succeed in impairing the Persian 
monopoly to any aj^prcciable extent. 
The Persians in the course of centuries 
had established themselves too firmly in 
the Indian ports to be ousted by the com- 
petition of an unadventurous and uninflu- 
ential people from the position which they 
had lamiriously acquired. So far as the 
Indian Ocean is concerned, the Persians 
seem rather to have derived fresh strength 
for further advances from every attack. 
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FRO^l MAHOMET TO 

YJ^HAT the western voyage of Columbus 
was for the Atlantic, or the descent 
of Balboa and the exjTedition of Magalhaes 
for the Pacific, the eastern voyage of 
Vasco da (lama was for the Indian Ocean — 
an event, that is, of the most telling import- 
ance for all succeeding time. But while 
those events in the history of the first 
two oceans are unmatched for their far- 
reaching influence, the discovery of the 
way round the Caiie does not stand alone 
in its imiJortance for the Indian Ocean. 

The pioneers of Europe found that they 
had been antieijrated by Islam, which in its 
whole life and being belongs to the Indian 
Ocean. On a victorious march of in- 
comparable .swiftness it bore the Hag 
of the Projjliet 
to the shores 
of the Atlantic, 
and it touched 
the Pacific with 
its most eastern 
offshoots ; but 
only in the 
region of the 
Indian Ocean 
did it attain a 
vigorous and 
unliindcrcd de- 
velopment of 
its strength 
and, more im- 
portant still, 
only there wits 
it able to 
sjiread itself 
over the surface 
of the ocean. 

It is not to 
be assumed that the Arabs sailed the 
sea for the first time after the Hegira. 
Such a view is contradicted not only 
by the migration by sea of the (ic-cz 
nations of South Arabia to the highlands 
of Abyssinia, but by the navigation 
of the peoples of Hira and Aden, and by 
many other facts. But at no period before 
Mahomet do we find in them even an 
inclination to that deliberate oversea 
policy which is so characteristic of the 
Arabian world during the whole age of 
the caliplis and later. 

Four years after the Prophet’s death 
the Xeo-Persian kingdom lay shattered 
on the ground, struck down by the powerful 
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hand of Omar. It .seemed almost as if, 
under the new coiidit ions and in the warlike 
turmoil of that time, the Indian Ocean 
would relapse into that state of insignifi- 
cance from which it had only slowly 
emerged in the course of the bust few 
centuries ; for at this .same time, 641, 
the rest of Nearer Asia and even Egyjit 
fell a victim to the Mohammedans. 

The Indian Ocean thus had become an 
Arabian Sea ; from Suez and Ma.ssowah 
on the west as far as the. Indus delta 
oil the east its wa\'es, at the time of the 
Ommeiads and the Abbassids. beat on 
shores over which the caliphs ruled. 

In this way the whole commerce of West 
with East, the world commerce of that 

day, lay in the. 
hands of the 
Arabs alone. 
For the first 
time since the 
Indian Ocean 
has jilaycd a 
part in the 
authenticated 
history of man- 
kind, the ap- 
iwarance of the 
Arabs on the 
scene compels 
the observer to 
divide his field 
of view. In 
addition to the 
route from west 
to cast, which 
hitherto has 
been exclu- 
sively treated, 
one of the routes which passes through 
the northern jiart of the ocean from 
north to .south now claims serious 
consideration. We have, in fact, to deal 
with the encroachment of the Arabs 
on the coast of East Africa, ft is on 
this particular region that the Arab 
jicople has longest asserted its capacity 
to resist the world powers of modern 
times. 

The exjiansion of the .Arabs toward 
the East during the age of the Caliphate 
must still be regarded entirely from the 
stand]ioint of the recijirocal relations 
between Eastern and Western Asia. 
Possessing a- large number. of the best 
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harbours of the Indian Ocean, among 
them those which commanded the East 
Indian trade, the Arabs saw themselves 
compelled to turn their attention more 
and more to the sea. and iirimarily to the 
eastern ocean. We find Arab fleets on the 
west coa.sts of India as early as 637 ; but 
then it was imperatively necessary to 
dc]irive the Persia as, who even 
r“. ““ . after the fall of the Sassanids 
r» era in formidable naval power, 

of tlie supremacy m the 
Indian Ocean. The Arabs did not conquer 
India l)y the .sea route, and failed to drive 
out of the field the competition of the 
Persians, in sjiile of the founding of Basra, 
or Bassora. and Bagdad, which testifies 
to their ])ulitical foresight and their know- 
ledge of the geograiJhical requirements 
of eoiinnerrc. I'or more than two centuries 
their Heels ifioughcd the waters of the 
Indian Ocean in ]ieaccful harmony with 
tile Pei'.-iian merchantmen. During the 
first dccfides of the Caliphate era, this 
navigation kejit to the jiaths which had 
been followed from the Sas.sanid age. It 
did not go beyond Ceylon ; at that time, 
indeed, the vbytigcs of the Chinese .still 
extended to the Persian Gulf. 

About the year 700, Arabs and Persians, 
encouraged by imjnovcracnts in ship 
building and the knowledge of the com- 
pass which they then probably acquired, 
advanced boldly over the Bay of Bengal 
and reached the shores of China. In 
corrcsjjondeuce to this forward movement, 
and true to their custom of penetrating 
only so far as was requisite for the main- 
tenance of commercial intercourse, the 
Chinese at once jirocecded to narrow the 
extent of Iheii' voyages more and more. 

Although the Chinese held aloof, the 
Indian Ocean by no means became 
deserted. For ei’cii if the Pacific wms 
closed to the Persians and Arabs in the 
ensuing period, yet they found in Kalah, 
on tlie Strait of llalacca, a place w'here 
_ . the trade with the Chinese 

r*ric could be transacted until these 
V »«.*** once more sought out 

* the old route to Ceylon and 
the ports of Malabar. This renewed 
advance of the Chinc.se is the last of their 
rhythmic movements on the .surface of 
the Indian Ocean. It began in the second 
half of the thirteenth century', when 
Kublai Khan gave a great stiinulas to 
navigation. The ponderous junks of the 
Chinese, just as in the second age, whose 
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beginnings lay' some 900 y'ears back, once 
more sailed in large fleets toward the 
west. Ceylon remained their terminus, 
as of old, but the powerful and flourishing 
ports of Calicut and Ormuz became also 
the objects of their voyages. Thc.se were 
primarily intended for trade, without, 
however, excluding other enterpri.scs. 
The Chinese then attempted what they 
had never previously done on the waters 
of the Indian Ocean — they actually under- 
took one voyage of discovery as far as 
Makdishu, in East Africa, and in first 
half of the fifteenth century the monarchs 
of the Ming dynasty subjugated Ceylon. 
This was the culminating point jbf Chinese 
activity in the Indian Ocean, -i 

By the middle of the fiftee^ith century 
China disapj^eared again fronil the Indian 
Ocean, and this time permai^ently. The 
attempts rejjeatedly made by,’ the Chinese 
during a period cf more than {one thousand 
years to remain in touch wifit the nations 
of the West bore but littltf fruit, either 
for the West or for the East! 

On the other hand, the I^alay i>copIe, 
which is characterised moi^ than any 
, . other in the Eaitern Hemi- 

slSloM of* nautical siiiril and 

tbc Emi capacity, began aft tins time 
to emerge from ft|; previous 
obscurity. The voyages which yhe Jfalays 
had undertaken at that early ]}criurl, 
when the Chinese for the first time 
advanced far beyond the {itraits of 
Malacca towards the west, wereAcertainly 
not the first in their histo^' ; V but w'e 
po.sses.s no exact information | on the 
subject. We can, however, tr^cc with 
tolerable clearness how the Western 
Archipelago, and Java in pa^rticiilar, 
early came into certain relations with 
India. Thither Brahmanism and" Budd- 
hism had both found their way. 

It was only at the moment whea the 
Malays, from a correct appreciation of 
the narrowness of their ^xilitical and 
economic basis, withdrew from the island- 
world to the long since abandoned main- 
land that they acquired strength and 
opportunity to affect the destinies of their 
seas. The founding of Singapore from 
the old empire of Menangkabau in Ii6a 
is in fact the starting-point of their power, 
which, in the course of the next centuries, 
extended to a large part of Indonesia, 
and found its most conspicuous expression 
in the prosperity of Malacca, founded in 
1252, through which for many centuries 
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the whole commerce from west to east seated. It was imagined to be an inland 
passed. sea, a long, narrow clianncl, which, joining 

An unkind dispensation ordained that the Red Sea, formed, as it were, a pro- 
the Malays should not succeed in develop- longation of the Mediterranean turned 
ing on a . larger scale their hereditary toward the south. While the north shore 
nautical abilities. Hardly were thej' pre- of this marvellous basin is reiuvsentcd 
pared for a more comprehensive oversea by the south coast of A.sia, it was sujiposed 
ixjlicy, when the era dawned which that the boundary on the south was 
revolutionised all the existing conditions ^ ^ j supplied by the continent of 
on the Indian Ocean — the era of its open- j.“| Africa. The cast coast of Africa 

ing up by the Kuropeaas from west to "was twisted round in early 

east. Even before this, piracy had been maps, and made to run due 

greatly esteemed by the Malays, and it east and west at its southern extremity, 
became henceforth their almost exclusive and to join the south of A.sia somewhere 
occupation ; by this involuntary step the in the Far East. 

Malays relinquished any historical rdle This erroneous conception became 
in the higher sense. momentous for the history of mankind 

Only one feat on a larger scale was per- when it was perpetuated by Ptolemy, 
formed by the Malays within the limits whose cosinographic system was the 
of the Indian Ocean ; this was their settle- main source of the geographical knowledge 
ment of the large island of Madagascar, of the early Middle Ages. The Arabs, 
Tliis migration from their original homes the direct heirs of the great gcograiiher, 
in the Indian Archiiwlago is mainly adopted without criticism his facts and 
prehistoric ; the dates assigned to it vary his blunders, and thus accepted the 
between the first and the twelfth centuries tradition that the Indian Ocean was an 
A.D. The western coasts of the ocean even inland sea, although the direction of the 
at this gloomy period did not share the fate Somali and Zanzibar coast must have 
s ill lit familiar to them, 

of Africa ^ complete blank The Indian Ocean in this Ptolemaic 

by Arabs history is concerned, shape became important for the history of 

' Although the Greek traders the human race in two ways. The one 

finally kept aloof, yet the Arabs, who had part of its rdle ended in the political 
early sailed from their emporiums in achievements of the Arabs on the east 
Yemen to the south, did not cease until coast of Africa, of which the extent was 
past the second century a.d. to navigate perhaps conditioned not only by the causes 
energetically the east epast of Africa, already mentioned, but also by the very 
even far below the equator. Before the natural desire of the conquerors to keep 
advent of the Prophet their voyages were in touch with the mether country. Apart 
directed e.xclusively to commercial objects, from these .settlements the Indian Ocean is 
But fully a century after the Hegira the important for the fable of the “ Terra 
connection with the south, which was Australis," the unknown southern land, 
formerly only loose, was drawn tighter ; with which it was as.sociated. The idea 
where previously simple factories had of this continent, mainly derived from 
existed, one fortified town after another Ptolemy, who gave the name of the Ethi- 
now sprang up. Round these towns opian Australia to the supposed southern 
were grouped kingdoms, of .small size, shore of his land-girdled Indian Ocean, 
it is true, but nevertheless able largely to was taken up by the Arabs, who gave the 
influence and change the nationality and m- i j i, unknown land the name of 
customs, the religion and type, of the J the Sendsh coast. Then, partly 

settled population. Makdichii and Barawa, through the agency of the 

Alalindi and Mombasa, but especially Arabs, partly directly, the 

Kilwa-Kisiwani, which flourished for many myth was adopted into the geography of the 
years, were the centres of these states, by scholastics, and at the close of a troublous, 
whose maintenance for fully nine hundred but in many respects sterile, period 
years the Arab nation ha.s given the most remained as a problem which Ihe Middle 
brilliant proof of historical strength and Ages had acquired no claim to solve, 
permanence. Although it was a mere fancy to think 

Down to modern times the shaix: of the of the Indian Ocean as an inland sea, 
Indian Ocean was completely misrepre- still its influence in history has practically 
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corresponded to its imagined character. Persians, and more paiticularly by the 
It proved an insuperable barrier between Arabs. At the moment when the latter 
the imperfect civilisations which bordered swept forward from insignificance into the 
on it. In early times, it was simply position of a ])olitical and intellectual 
avoided by a detour : later, men sailed world-power, the old direct connection 
along the coasts from harbour to harbour, lietween the sidicrc of Mediterranean 
or let themselve.i be driven by the monsoon culture and that of South and East Asia 
eastward or westward. The direction of was snapped. Whether it is a question of 
the circles of latitude is almost obtaining rare spices, dyes, or lu.Yuries, or 
j “* the only historical axis of the of the introduction of the Indian system 
1 . ancient Indian Ocean which of numerals, or of the widening of the 
” * comes before us. With the knowledge of medicine and mathematics, 
exception of the voyages to Sendsh and of geography and astronomy, the result 
Sofala, the whole intercourse takes this is always the same ; the nations that 
direction, from the enterprises of the command the Red Sea and the Persian 
Pha-nicians in the second millennium B.c., Gulf are inevitably the agents. The Indian 
down ])iLst the Greeks and Romans, the Ocean after the seventh or eighth century 
Pei'sians and Ihe Arabs, to the last expedi- bears the stamp of a purely Asiatic sea, 
lions of the Chinese, whose aim was Ceylon, with possibly a faint African admixture, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century Like the Pacific, the Indian Ocean 

One-sided as was this intercourse — except was entirely removed from the field of 
for a few journeys undertaken by the vision of the western civilised nations ; it 
Chinese from religious motives and the required to be rediscovered and opened up 
warlike cx]icditions of the Arabs against w j- q great and 

India, which stand by themselves, it was “ *“ virgin neighbours. That the 

invariably devoted to purposes of trade — *' **“”” opening up of the two oceans 

it showed itself important for the develop- v.“ “ * took place about the same 

ment of the civilisation of mankind. time, simultaneously also with the lifting 

In this exchange of the products of of the gloom which rested on the Atlantic, 
civilisation between Iho East and the West was partly the result of accidents, but was 
the latter was always the recipient, the much more due to the internal devclop- 
formor the giver. And for the last third ment of the western nations. But in each 
of the period which we have surveyed the of the oceans the work of exploration ran 
exchange was effected merely by the a different course ; for this diversity the 
agency of M'est Asiatic peojdcs, by the facts of jjhysical geography arc responsible. 
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THE COMING OF THE EUROPEANS 


the men of to-day the difference 
between the physical and the historical 
ocean is no longer familiar. As the waves 
of the one ocean mingle freely with tho.se of 
the other, .so the cui rents of world com- 
merce, and also of world history, flow 
unchecked from one to the other. Both, 
indeed, move on specially favoured paths, 
but these paths encircle the whole globe ; 
they cross the sea in the direction which 
each mam chooses, the essential feature 
of true international commerce. 

Four hundred years have sjred since this 
change in the character of the oceans — 
not in men’s ideas about them — was com- 
pleted ; a short sjran of time compared 
with the millenniums that preceded. They 
have brought infinitely much to the 
Atlantic as well as to the Pacific, to each 
certainly more than to the Indian Ocean ; 
nevertheless, the .sum total of the historical 
importance of the two former is not 
greater than that of the latter. 
In their case also, a new 


TKe Era 
of Oceanic 


Diicovery begins with the Euro- 

pean voyages of discovery. 
One is tempted at first .sight to .say that 
llie opposition of the maritime nations to 
the white invader has been more deter- 
mined than that of nations living inland 
or neglecting the use of the .sea. But .such 
a generalisation must be qualified by 
exceptions so imiwrtant as to rob it of 
nearly all its value. It is true that the 
Aztecs and Peruvians succumbed to the 
onslaught of the whites still more feebly 
than the Indians ; but China, in sjjite of 
many storms, still stands unshaken in any 
respect. On the other side, the opposition 
w'as nowhere slighter than from the Poly- 
nesians ; the distribution of a sparse 
])opulation over an immense area from 
the very first prevented any war being 
waged. Again, the geographical condi- 
tions of India and Indonesia are similar on 
both the east and west ; yet their dealings 
with the white races have been of the most 
different de.scription. So far as the Indies 
are concerned, we must abandon the idea 


of treating the ocean as an important 
influence on the course of history. It is 
in the facts of religious and jxilitical 
development that we must seek for the 
reason why, in India proper, native civili- 
sation succumbed to the slightest shock 
from without, while in Indonesia it found 
a safe refuge. The Arabs at the time 
All d when Vasco da Gama, after his 
. If”, , memorable voyage to Calicut, 
lUcKe*^* set foot on the soil of India, 
represented the dominant reli- 
gion of the Indian Ocean, and possessed 
the monopoly of commercial intercourse so 
far as it connected the Indian world with 
the West. Not merely did the fabulous 
prosperity of Cairo and Ale.vandria, the 
power of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, of 
Barcelona and Florence, the splendour, in 
short, of the Mediterranean world of those 
times, rise and fall with this trade, but the 
economic life of Northern Europe as far as 
Germany and Flanders was materially 
affected by it. The whole We.st, indeed, 
between 1200 and 1500 lay under the spell 
of the trade with India. 

At the moment of the landing of Vasco 
da Gama, the Arabs recognised the dcs- 
jierate danger which threatened their 
.supremacy. In the succeeding period 
their resistance to the intrudci’s was more 
obstinate and lasting than that offered by 
the natives of India, who were unfamiliar 
with the .sea. Even the Ottoman Turks, 
•who in 1517 by the conquest of Egypt had 
entered ui)on the heritage of the Mame- 
lukes, knew jierfectly well that Egj’pt was 
worthless to them unless they 
*• iwssessed complete lilxirty of 
* movement on the Indian Ocean, 
cei ea truth was, however, first 

brought home to them by the Venetians 
and Genoese, who lost their main . 
source of prosperity with the interruption 
.of the Levantine trade. The attempts, 
accordingly, of the Turks to regain that 
liberty of movement were less persistent 
than would have been desirable in the 
interests of. all the Mediterranean states. 
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The Turk'i 
Deitroying 
Hand 


Far from overthrowing the power of the 
Portuguese, they were unable even to 
break through the blockade of. the Red 
Sea, which the new-comers maintained 
for some decades. The Red Sea, therefore, 
relapsed temporarily into the condition of 
a backwater ; at the same 
time the heavy hand of the 
Turk, s]ircading death every- 
where, fell on its northern exit. 

From the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
century the Indian Ocean by no means 
ser\’cd the purpose of a common thorough- 
fare. The Portugue.se for more than a 
century regarded it as their own sea. 
For while tlie famous Bull of Alexander 
VI., limiting Spanish enterprise to the 
lands and seas west of the Azores, had 
been withdrawn in the very year when it 
was is.'=ued, still Portugal and Spain had, 
within a few years of this abortive attempt 
at demarcation, come to an agreement m 
which the ]5riiiciplcof the Papal judgment 
was recogniseil ; and the New World was 
partitioned between these, the two greatest 
maritime and colonising Powers of the age, 
by the tracing of an imaginary frantier to 
the west of tlie Ca])e \'erde Islands. 

The j)ost-Columbiau age did away 
with tins, as with .so many other ideas. 
In colonial history between 1600 and 1850 
we hear of no con.siderable region, except 


the sea of Central America, which was 
more obstinately contested than the 
border lands an^ islands of the Indian 
Ocean. And as if it were not enough 
that the Euro]}ean nations should rush 
forward to secure for themselves the 
heritage of Portugal, the Arabs from 
Maskat stepped vigorously on the scene 
after 1660, and after eighty years of war 
wrested once more the central coast of 
East Africa from the detested European. 

This international comijetition ends at 
the moment when the political equilibrium 
was disturbed in favour of England, under 
whose dominion it was now destined to 
pass for the whole succeeding period. 
ITiis disturbance was produced by an 
event which in its later developments has 
controlled the whole sulxsequent history of 
the ocean and the surrounding countries — 
the first acquisition of territory in India by 
Britain. I f we bear in mind that from 1 498 
to past the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the political activity of the European 
Powers was spent on the founding of mere 
factory colonies, which could not secure to 
any of the participating nations a broad 
economic basis or any supremacy, we 
may see in Robert Clive’s decisive victory 
at Pln.ssey, on June 23rd, 1757, the 
beginning of a new era both for India 
and for the Indian Ocean. 


THE BRITISH ASCENDANCY IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 


'T'HE age which started with the victory 
* of Plassey was inaugurated, first by 
the Peace of Paris of Fcbmary loth, 1763, 
when lhat very France, to which a 
Dupleix had opened out such glittering 
l)r(jsi3ccts, renounced for ever the posses- 
sion of India and coascqucntly the .su- 
]a'cmacy in the Indian Ocean ; and next 
by the dissolution of the French East 
India Com]xiny in 1770. In this way the 
only European rival whom England had 
then to consider was finally driven from 
the field. England could now look to the 
realisation of her aim, which \vas to impress 
on the Indian Ocean the stamp of a 
British sea — of a central sea, that is, 
round which the Asiatic, African, and 
Australian branches of the British world- 
empire might cluster. Gigantic as this 
conception must have appeared to the 
eighteenth century, yet it was actually 
realised a hundred years after the with- 
drawal of the French from India. Im- 
mediately before the opening of the 
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Suez Canal England did not, it is true, 
PO.SSCSS all the shores of the Indian Ocean ; 
but there was no power which could 
dispute her supremacy single-handed. 

The historical importance of the Indian 
Ocean culminates during those hundred 
years from the fact that then it was 
mainly sought and won for its own sake ; 
it was only after the opening up of East 
Asia that it sank more and more into the 
position of a thoroughfare. The activity 
of its indigenous population, although it 
w’as not less vigorous than in the fore- 
going age, recedes into the background 
Indian compared with that of the in- 
Oeenn '^^.ders from outside. The 
HiikwnT events lay now, as 

' earlier, exclusively on the west 
coast of the ocean, and it ended in the 
founding and growth of the sultanate of 
Zanzibar, the keystone to the fabric of poli- 
tics and civilisation raised by the Arate in 
the Indian Ocean. Hardly was the struc- 
ture completed, when it cracked in every 
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joint. While the ocean previously had been 
a remote gulf, with one single a]jproach far 
down at the Cape, it was brought, through 
the artificicd strait of Suez, far nearer to 
the section of mankind which required 
expansion ; and in place of the Latin 
nations, which, dogged as they were, had 
grown weary from the colonising work of 
centuries, the fresh and resolute Teutonic 
races stepped forward. The Moslem bul- 
wark, laboriously reared by the work of 
a thousand years at the eastern entrance 
to the Dark Continent, rapidly fell to the 
ground. 

'fhe establishment of her ]x>sition in 
India has marked out for Great Britain 
a definite road by which to maintain com- 
munications with her Australian colonies ; 
she must endeavour to protect the 
approach at all passible points, as well as 
to command the surface of the adjacent 
sea. The Portuguese and Dutch, even the 
French, had already tried to do so. The 
Portuguese had laid their hands on 
numerous parts of the west coast of 
Africa, from Madeira and Arguin in the 
north as far as Benguela in the south, 
_ and had also made bases on the 

east coast from Sofala to Mak- 
to IndU Socotra. The Dutch, 

with better discernment, made 
the southern extremities of Africa and 
India, the Cape of Good Hope (1O02 
and 1652), and Ceylon (1602-1796) the 
centre of their system of defence, and at 
the same time took care to occupy Mau- 
ritius (1598-1710) and Delagoa Bay (1721). 
For France finally the islands, Madagascar 
and its neighbours, were intended to 
protect the road to India, at lesist in the 
south of the Indian Ocean. 

The British were far from following in 
these steps directly alter the beginning of 
their Indian sovereignty ; on the contrar}', 
for decades St. Helena was still reckoned 
as a sufficient base on the long route 
round the Cape. Even the first occupa- 
tion of Cape Colony (1795-1802), which 
was merely the result of jealousy of the 
French, had not yet opened the eyes of 
English Ministers to the value of South 
Africa for the Indian Ocean ; they would 
hardly otherwise have given it back to 
the Batayian Republic. It was only the 
agitation of keen-sighted politicians like 
Lord Wellesley, who as far back as 
1798 had clearly expressed his opinion 
that India was untenable without the 
Cape, and still more the attacks on the 


British colonial einjurc executed or 
planned by Najiolcon L, which brought 
about the resolution to secure it. 

Great Britain, therefore, in 1806, rapidly 
anticipati^ Xajjoleon’s intention of occu- 
pying the Ciiix!, planted her foot once more, 
and this time finally, on South Africa. 
This step decided the. whole further course 
_ . of events on the Indian Ocean. 

Premier Britain IS now suineme 

Poeitioe " 0 ^ of the 

great inland sea, hut also at 
the corner pillars at its base. In this way 
she has not only acquired an impregnable 
defensive position, but she, beyond all 
other nations, is in the position to guide 
the destinies of the Indian Ocean. 

Najwleon’s cx{x?dition to Egypt, which 
undoubtedly would have attained the 
desired end had France been a match for 
England by sea, must be considered as 
comparatively the most eventful of these 
oi>erations. But its results were very 
different from what had been anticipated. 
It reminded Enijland of the vulnerable 
]X>int in her position ; and from this time 
British policy was naturally guided by the 
hojic of securing the Red Sea. 

Great events cast their shadow's before 
even in the history of the seas. The 
plan of cutting the isthmus of Suez w'as 
mooted during Naiioleoii’s stay in Egypt, 
and was never again allowed to drop. 
The repose in w'hicli the Red Sea had been 
left for three luiiidrcd yeai's was rudely 
shattered now that the interest of Euroixj 
was concentrated on it. It became appar- 
ent that direct communications were to be 
reoinmed betw'oen the Mediterranean and 
the Far East. Dnce more the attention 
of the colonial Pow'crs was concentrated 
on the north-w'cst comer of the Indian 
Ocean. In 1839 the British occupied 
Aden, the cmi>oriuni at the entrance of the 
Red Sea which had flourished in the old 
days of sailing-ships. At the moment 
, ,, w’licn the construction of the 

t th*”" canal could no longer be pre- 
sh<\firnily planted her- 
self on Periin m the straits of 
Bab cl Mandeb in 1857, and almost at the 
same time included in her dominion the 
Persian Gulf. 

The expedition of Napoleon had shown 
Great Britain liow iasecure her Indian jxis- 
se.ssions were, so .soon as France or any 
other Power set foot in Egypt. Accor- 
dingly, after the battle of the Pyramids, 
onJuly2ist, 1798, the chief object of her 
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Indian policy was necessarily to prevent 
such a contingency, or even any political 
and economic strengthening of the country. 
There was no difficulty in carrying out this 
purixwe so long as the plan of the Suez 
Canal was still only in the germ, and the 
British continued to hold the undisputed 
sovereignty of the seas which they had 
won during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. 

But later, as the plan of the canal 
assumed more definite shape, and the 
other Powers, who had gained strength in 
the interval, once more advanced on the 
seas, this sovereignty became more diffi- 
cult, but at the same time more important. 
Lord Ellenborough was therefore justified 
in saying that England, if she wished to 
secure the supremacy of the world, must 
stand with one foot in India and the other 
in Egypt. Lord Palmerston privately in- 
formed Count Ferdinand de Lesseps that 
if England was allowed to occupy Egypt 
permanently with an army and to super- 
intend the traffic in the canal, he and 
Ei^land would be willing to aid the enter- 
prise in every way ; but it was found 
pi^sible to complete the canal in 1869 
without this great concession. British 
policy, however, soon found the means of 
making, the canal a source of strength 
instead of weakness to her Colonial 
Empire. In 1875, Lord Beaconsfield 
seized the opportunity of the Khedive 
Ismail’s pecuniary embarrassments to 
purchase his shares in the canal. The 
rebellion of Arabi Pasha afforded ah un- 
exi>ected opportunity of taking a still 
further step. Half against the will of the 
Ministry of the moment, the British 
crushed the revolt and, in 1882, effected the 
occupation of Egypt. The great problem 
was thus solved ; the way to the Indian 
Ocean as well as to the Pacific had become 
a British road. But at the same time the 
occupation of the old country of the 
Pharaohs brought Great Britain face to 
face with a new task, that of flanking the 
Indian Ocean by an Africa which should 
be British from Cape Town to the Nile. 

The opening of the new waterway 
brought with it also a mass of new results 
for mankind in general and for the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean in particular. 
This latter now not only developed itself 
into one of the mo.st crowded thorough- 
fares, but awoke .slowly to a new life of its 
own, which in its most vigorous form 
stirred the Italians to oversea expansion. 
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But still more wide were the effects ol the 
completion of the Suez Canal on the Indian 
Ocean and the commerce of the world. 
The numerous routes which ran from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the north and north- 
west ^vere suddenly deserted, e.xccpt by a 
few sailing-ships. On the other hand, the 
few routes which traversed the new 
commercial highw'ay in the 
first years after its o])ening 
have been multiplied and 
differentiated ; there are, at 
the present day, numbers of 
trunk linos which converge 
upon Port .Said and diverge 
again from Aden eastward. 



provinces must naturally have forced itself 
upon men’s minds, especially since betw'eon 
.them, on the .south coast of the Gulf 
of Aflon, on the Zambe.-i, on the Nyassa, 
and in the important Zanzibar .Archipelago, 
at the same time or ;i little later, oppor- 
tuntics were offered for the expansion of 
the British power. Tlic magnificent idea 
of an Africa which, on its 
eastern side at all events, 
shall be British from the Cai>p 
to the inouth.s of the Nile 
loses some of its audacity 
under these circumstances ; 
but it has been keenly taken 
up, and has already ap- 



PORT SAID AT THE MEDITERRANEAN ENTRANCE OF THE SUEZ CANAL 
IiiBCt Is a portrait of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the distinnished Frenchman, to whom we owe the great 
artificial waterway that shortens the road to India and tne Bast. Plioto of De Lesseps by Elliot &. Fry* 


riie opening up of Australia and Jlada- 
gascar has done .something to restore the 
importance of the older routes. But old 
and new alike have the Pacific for their 
ultimate olijcctive. The Indian Ocean at 
the prc.scnt day has again become an 
anteroom to its larger neighbour. 

Great Britain endeavoured in other ways 
to retrieve the losses which .she had thus 
sustained. In 1866 she acquired British 
East Africa, a territory precisely equi- 
distant between Cape Colony and Egypt. 
The idea of a junction of these three 


jiroaclu'd its realisation. This idea ]ilayed 
its iKirt in causing the masters of Egyfit to 
give Slahdism its well-deserved quietus on 
September 211(1, i8(j8, Ijefore Omdurman. 
In realising it, the British have criislii'd 
the hlatabele empire, and have moved 
their frontiers far beyond the. Zambesi 
to the north. For its sake they are 
coastnicting through Africa a railroad sys- 
tem which not only testifies to economic 
sagacity, but by means of its northern 
branches — the Nile Valley and the Uganda 
railways — makes England independent of 
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the Red Sea and the Arabian Gulf in the 
event of these being blocked by a hostile 
fleet. In fact, combined with other 
-motives, it led also to the defeat of the 
Boers. The Boers, it is true, were more 
African than the negroes, since they have 
.struggled, like thc.se at least, to reach the 
sea, and so far could not disturb Great 
Britain by sea ; but as a land power she iras 
bound to remain defective on the Indian 
Ocean so long as the Boer states existed. 

During the last thirty or fifty j'ears the 
north and north-west of the Indian Ocean 
have also attained an increased importance 
as the thoroughfare to the East at the 
moment when East Asia, violently roused 
from its lengthened seclusion, was opened 
to (he enterprise of the European. Here, 
too, Britain was victorious. At the first 
dawn of this period — 1S24 — she laid her 
gras]i upon the Straits of Malacca, with 
Singaiiore, Malacca, and Pulo Penang. 
Since that time the Indian Ocean, so far 
a.'- it comes into the question of modern 
world commerce, bears in that part, not- 
withstanding the extensive possessions of 
the Dutch, a Briti.sh .stamp. 

In conclusion, the last act of this drama 
lies mostly in the womb of time. It brings 
ns into contact with a nation which has 
often occupied our attention on the Pacific, 
but which apparently has no right to meet 


us here — the Russians. And yet their 
appearance on the Pacific implies their 
movement toward the Indian Ocean. . If 
Russia wishes not to be stifled in the 
enormous expanse of her Asiatic posses- 
sions, if she wishes to guide the unwieldy 
mass, she must force a way to the nearest 
sea; her East A.siatic coast is in every 
respect insufficient, and, above all, too 
remote. Hence comes that onward move- 
ment, during the last decades, toward 
the south, towards Mesopotamia and the 
Persian Gulf, which in our days so often 
assumes tangible form in the question of 
the Western Asiatic railways and of a 
Russian harbour on that gulf. The British 
have here a far more difficult position than 
anywhere else on the coasts of the Indian 
Ocean. In the Archipelago the power of 
Holland is broken up over infinite islands 
great and small ; in East Africa England’s 
colonial possessions lie firmly riveted round 
and behind the territories of the Portu- 
guese, Germans, and Italians. But here 
she sees herself confined between the .sea 
and an antagonist whose ponderous mass 
presses slowly, but with irresistible power, 
toward the south. For the moment, the 
Anglo-Rus.sian agreement of 1907 has 
recognised the Britj.sh position but it 
may be that a struggle is only deferred. 
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TURKESTAN. TIBET, AFGHANISTAN AND BALUCHISTAN 
THE COUNTRIES AND THE PEOPLES 
NATURE OF THE LAND 


TN comparatively recent times the vast life were carried through that region in 
* highlands of Asia, with their glittering consecjuence of migrations or of trading 
ramparts of eternal snow, their pasture expeditions. 

grounds, their bleak deserts and verdant Central Asia is the most continental 
oases, were regarded with awe by the region of the world. In a gcograpliical 
civilised nations of Europe. It seemed seiLse Middle or Central Asia comprises 
that science, in harmony with the religion the self-contained interior of Asia ; in a 
and the myths of so many peoples, had historical sense Siberia and the plains of 
succeeded in demonstrating by almost ^ , Western Asia and Europe form 

irrefragable proofs that Central Asia ^ appendage of this vast 

was the piimitive home of mankind, the p”* “ expanse. Central Asia, in the 
cradle whence even our own forefathers more restricted sense, is the 

were sent out in the pride of youth to arid plateau, without any outlet, which is 
find eventually a new home in Euro|je, divided by immense chains of mountains 
while other brothere of our race descended stretching from cast to west into distinct 
into India, that sun-steeped land of regions— Tibet, Turkastan, and Mongolia, 
marvels. The truth is still to seek, but But this bleak and de.sulatc region has 
it has been shown that Central Asia not remained unaltered in the course of 
possesses, so far as we know, no better thou-sands of years. In the Tertiary 
claim than many other regions of the earth Period, which perhaps saw man develo]) 
to be considered the cradle of the human into the most distinctive form of living 
. race. But Central Asia deserves, creature on the earth, a sea was rolling 

P “ .* jBven at the present day, the where now the barren wastes of the Gobi 
oun un ot serious attention of scicn- desert and the basin of the Tarim c.\tcnd : 
iTi Ilk ton inquirers. Around this new mountains were uprai.sed and mighty 
citadel of the world lay clustered in a wide masses subsided. When the sea dis- 
semicircle the ancient countries of civilisa- appeared, and Central Asia acquired its 
tion, Babylonia, China, and India ; even present configuration, a long time must 
the beginnings of Egyptian culture point have elapsed before the land was changed 
to Asia. All who believe in a common into the sterile steppe which we know 
fountain-head of these higher civilisations at the present day. The' Ice Age, which 
must look for it in Middle Asia, or must filled Siberia with immense glaciers, 
assume that the germs of higher forms of hardly affected that transformation. The 
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THE GREAT MOUNTAINS OF TIBET: “THE ROOF OF THE WORLD" 

The lUustretioii conveys some idea of the grandeur of Tibet's scenery ; In the distance is a permanent barrier el 
ice-bound mountain tops high in the region of eternal snows, and in the foreground is a natural stone Hindu temple. 

iiihiibitaiit.s of Central A.sia. therefore, at the desolate jJain of the Tarim, which in 
the close of the Glacial Period, which must it.s turn is cut off on the north by the Tian 
])rovisionally form the starting-point of Shan. All three ranges meet toward the 
historical investigation in this field, were west in an immense group of mountains, 
still lit’ing in a conijiarativcly well-watered the centre of which is formed by the 
and fiivoiired region, which later became Pamirs, so that on this side Central Asia 
by slow degrees mere steppe and desert, is quite separated from the Turanian 
(in the other hand, the elevated character lowlands. 

of the country has not changed ; and Even the rest of the high plateau of 
this iiroduccs twen in the southern parts a Central Asia, the Gobi desert with the sur- 
lemperatc and almost cold climate, and rounding steppes, is bounded by a vast 
has in this way exercised a lasting in- circle of mountain ranges, of which the 
Ihicncc on the inhabitants. most important are the Altai on the west. 

Central Asiii in the restricted sease is and the Sayansk and Yablonoi Moun- 
jiartly bounded, partly intersected, by tains on the north. Beyond the Altai 
numerous chains of mountains, which by .stretch the lowlands of Siberia, which 
Ihcir trend from east to west arc of great arc .separated from the plains of Eastern 
The Ore imiwrlaiice for the character Europe only by the Ural range. On the 
Mountein' history of the country, and north-cast, however, a chaos of mountains 
Q^“.“ divide it into .several distinct Ijars the way and fills up the greater 
sections. On the south, the part of Eastern Siberia. In this direc- 
iinmcnse wall of the Himalayas divides the tion, therefore, the migratory spirit of 
cold plateau of Tibet so sharply from the Central Asiatic tribes found least scope, 
sultryplains of India that the two countries. The mountain ranges on the west were 
notwithstanding their close proximity, never any permanent check on the move- 
have exercised little influence on each other ments of the nomads, who found in the 
and have never entered into close political plains of Turkestan and Western Siberia 
relations. Farther to the north the Kuen room for expansion and growth of power. 
Lun, with its offshoots, divides Tibet from Toward the south the Hmalayas blocked 
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their advance ; but on the east. China, 
although partially protected by highlands, 
lay open to the attacks of the peoples of 
the steppes. 

Thus the trend due east and west, which 
characterises the lie of the mountain 
ranges, is clearly noticeable in the migra- 
toiy movements of the nations. 

It is thus a most significant fact that 
the chain of the Kuen Lun, which runs 
right, through the heart of Central Asia, 
stretches with its offshoots and parallel 
ranges, the Alt}m Tagh and Nanshan, as 
far as the middle Hoangho — ^that is to 
say, into the most fertile districts of China. 
Along these lines of mountains, especially 
on the north side, extends a strip of fertile 
and more or less well-watered land, which 
enables the husbandman to make a home 
there and opens a road to the basin of 
the Tarim through the horrors of the 
desert. The importance of this district, 
the modern province of Kansu, for the 
civilisation and history of the country is 
incalculable. It was here that the iierec- 
veriiig and stolid Chinaman first waged 
war with the nomads, built a rampart of 
fortified towns and agricultural colonics 


across the pasture lands of the unruly 
Central Asiatics, and thus discovered the 
key to the political .supremacy over the 
whole interior of Asia ; but this road 
must have been taken in far earlier times 
by those who first brought the manners 
and customs of the West and East into 
contact, even if the people which first 
_ p tk introduced civilisation into 
. * China did not follow that course 

^ , in their migration. An ad- 
settiemeM Northern 

Siberia was difficult or impossible for the 
nomad hordes of Central Asia ; theii 
movements, from economic reasons, had 
to be directed mainly eastward or west- 
ward ; they followed, therefore, the same 
paths as trade. It was not until a late 
period that Buddhism by its pilgrimages 
produced in Central Asia an important 
movement from north to south. If the 
history of the surrounding countries 
is unintelligible without a clear know- 
ledge of Central Asia and its peoples, 
that of the region of the ste]>pes in the 
interior of Asia is still more .so without 
reference to the civilised countries which 
border it, to China on the cast, the area 



A TYPICAL SCENE IN BARREN AND INHOSPITABLE TIBET 

SteriUty and rng^ndnesii are the chief characteristics of a ereat part of Tibet, the mountains barring passage and 
the sou supporting with difficulty the sparse animal life that tries to win sustenance from its vegetation. 
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of Mediterranean civilisation on the west, 
and India on the south. 

India, which was repeatedly overrun by 
hordes of Central Asiatic nomads, for a 
long period iwercised little influence gener- 
ally on the slejiiie region, and alniast none 
politically, since the harrier of the Hima- 
layas was a deterrent from military 
enteriirises, and, ajiart from 


Religion 
Stronger then 
Wnrfnre 


this, the natural features of 
Tibet offered no attraction 


to a coiupieror. The attempt 
made in i.jj/ by Jlohammcd Shah 
Tughlak to push on victoriously from 
I ndia to China was foiled by the Himalayas 
and was not subsequently imitated. But 
here, as in .so many cases, the s]iirit has 
been mightier than the sword. Northern 
India, that great seminary of religious 
and ]ihil(iso])liic thought, gradually made 
its influence felt in Central Asia, and by 
lluddliist ])r()])aganda revolutionised the 
Jives and opinions of the nomads. It was, 
of course, a case of scattered seeds, which 
were carried acro.ss the mountains and 
struck root indi'pendently, and we must 
not imagine any ])crmanent union of Indian 
])hilu.sophy with the nomad culture of the 


China stood in a quite different position 
towards Central Asia. The highlands of 
Western Cliinii offered, it is true, some 
protection against the inroads of the 
nomads ; but it did not always prove 
sufficient. The )iolicy, which the Chinese 
often adopted, of playing off the nomads 
one against the other, and of settling 
various tribes as b(jrder-guards within the 
natural ramparts of the om])ire, sometimes 
led to the result that these guardians 
asserted tlieir indeiv.-ndcncc or made 
common cause with their kinsmen of 
Central Asia. The weapons with which 
China fought the jx’ojiles of the stejijrcs 
were, at all times, not so much 
'varlike spirit of her sons 
Culture** or the inaccessibility of the 
eoimti'}' as the highly advanced 
civilisation which rendered it possible for 
an extremely dense population to live 
on the fertile soil. ITie country might 
submit, partially or altogether, but the 
bands of the conquerors soon disappeared 
among the overwhelming numbers of the 
conquered, and their barbarian strength 
could not withstand the example of a higher 


culture. The civilised countries of Western 
Asia were better protected than China 
against the tide of rcstle.ss nomads. 
Between the Caspian Sea and the Hiam- 
layas rise the mountains of Chorasan and 
Afghanistan. Eastward of these, the fertile 
districts of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 
where agricultural colonics and fortified 
towns could grow up, formed a vanguard 
of civilisation. But between the Caspian 
and the Black Sea the Caucasus rises like a 
bulwark built for the purpose, and cuts off 
Western Asia from the steppes of Southern 
KiLSsia, that ancient arena of nomadic 
hordes. So long as the natural boundaries 
were maintained, the fertile plains of 
Western Asia were safe from the raids and 
invasions of the nomads. But the people 
of Iran, which guarded civilisation there, 
succumbed at length to the attack. The 
nomads found homes to their liking in the 
steppes which abound in Iran, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, and consequently preserved 
their individuality far longer than in 
China, and were only parti^y absorbed 
by the peoples they had conquered. 

. , of the great difference between 

InHoenee West. China was 

never more than nominally 
subject to the nomads, and it finally 
crijipled their power by a systematic colom- 
•sation of the steppes ; while the ancient 
civilisation of Western Asia sank beneath 
the repeated onslaught of the nomad 
horsemen, and the country became for a 
long time an appendage of Central Asia. 

Europe, the eastern steppes of which 
merge into those of South-west Siberia 
without any well-defined boundaries, was 
never able to ward off the attacks made 
from Central Asia. The Huns advanced 
to the Atlantic, the Avars and Magyars 
invaded France, the Mongols reached 
Eastern Germany, and the Ottoman wave 
.spent itself against the walls of Vienna. 
Europe still harbours in the Magyars, the 
Turks, and numerous Finnish and Mon- 
golian tribes the remnants of these inhabi- 
tants of the heart of Asia. Western 
Europe, however, with its moist climate, 
its deficiency in wide tracts of pasture 
ground, and its national strength and 
chnlisation, suffered no permanent injury, 
but was able to accept the inheritance of 
West Asiatic culture. 
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THE PRiniTIVE PEOPLES OF CENTRAL ASIA 

r ?" wc suppose that the original home of regions of Central Asia. The remnants 
mankind lay somewhei'e in the .south- of the.se dolichocephalic ])eoplc.s in Asia 
east of Asia, as the discovery of the are probably the Ainos in Yezo and 
supposed “ missing link ” by E. Dubois in Saghalin. the Yeni.ssei-0.stiaks who have 
Java in i8()3 rendered probable, then preserved their ancient tongue in the 
the rest of the globe may have been early midst of tribes speaking a Mongolian and 
populated from this source. But wc Finno-Ugrian language., and other frag- 
cannot speak definitely on this point. It »>■ . -i, »• ments of nationalities in Siberia, 

has been .shown that man was a contem- In the south the long-heads 

poraiy of tlie mammoth in Siberia. An E^i^Baeei again predominant in the 
attempt at a connected historical account mixed population of Tilwt. 

must start provisionally with the end of Many of these jirimitive dolichocephalic 
the Glacial Period, since from that time nations have developed in Northern 
onward no extensive changes of climate Europe, and iwtly in Northern _ Asia, 
or of the earth’s surface have taken place, under the infiucnce of the climate. 
The increa.sing desiccation of Central into fair-haired and blue-eyed men ; 
Asia is, for instance, important in itself, among the Siberians and the inhabitants 
but cannot be compared with the stupen- of Central Asia large numbers of these 
dons phenomenon of the Ice Age. can still be found. Probably long heads 

Two main types, which recur in Europe, and also a dark .skin are the peculiarities 
arc represented among the peoples of common to j)riinltivc man. 

Central Asia and Siberia in varying Granted that the fair-skinned races 
combinations. There is a dolichocejjhalic, were dcvelojrcd under the influence of 
or long-skulled, race, which was the climate, the .short-headed race is 
Where the originally allied to the perhaps a variety which is explicable by 

Short-heedi ^50^ hjjg acquired in the the relaxation of the struggle for existence 

Fredomiaete complexion and which growing civilisation induced. We 

partly also fair htiir, and a .short-skulled may find pai-allcls in the domestic animals, 
or brachycephalic race, also comparatively in which the same fundamental _ cause 
light-complexioned, who.se inirest repre- leads to all .sorts of changes — to gigantic 
sentatives wc may at ]ucsent find or diminutive growth, to wool-like hair 
among the Mongols and Northern Chinese, or different coloured hair, and so on. 
Besides these, a pigmy race may have A short-headed race developed in^ Asia 
been sparsely distributed, as inchistoric in early times, and in the coumc of history 
discoveries in Europe and early accounts occupied the greater jjart of that continent 
from China and Japan attest; but as well as large districts of Europe, 
this gradually disappeared among the Innerinast A-sia may possibly have lieen 
others, and attained no importance for the primitive home of this race. It cannot 
civilisation. The relation of the long- at present be definitely settled whether it 
headed tribes to the short-headed has _ „ grew up in Tibet, or in Mon- 

become all the more imjiortant. At the * “ golia, or, lastly, farther west in 

ljre.sent day the .short head is predominant Turke.stan and even Iran. The 

in Central Asia ; but that is a re.sult beginnings of a liighcr civili- 

which has been preceded by many stages .sation seem to start from this race. The 
of evolution. first gleam of credible historical knowledge 

According to all appearances, long- .shows to us in the we.st and east ol Asia, 
headed races filled the North of Europe in Babylonia and China respectively, a 
and Asia at the close of the Ice Age, and brachyceplialic people as the repre.senta- 
they certainly predominated in both fives of civilisations which are so closely 
continents, with the exception of certain related in their main features that they 
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suggest with almost overwhelming force civilisations must somehow have been 
a former connection between these peoples, produced by this region, 
or, at least, their manners and customs. This much, therefore, can be stated with 
Tliat civilisation was based on agriculture tolerable certainty, that a.n ancient civili- 
by means of the plough, and on stock- sation depending on agriculture, stock- 
breeding ; that is, on the same foundation breeding, and the knowledge of bronze, 
as our modern farming. These are by no whose representatives were peoples of a 
means ob\ ious achievements which must short-headed race, developed in Central 
p. ... necessarily have been made by Asia or its western frontiers. Under the 
'j' every progressive people. The influence of this civilisation the popula- 
H*'*b d is proved by the tion increased, so that emigration and 

us an ry gf civilised nations colonisation were possible in various 

of .America, who wore ignorant of the directions. In this way tribes of the 
]iluiigh or beasts of draught, and northern as well as of the southern long- 
adhered to the use of the mattock, headed race may have been influenced and 
although in other rcsjiects their husbandry won over to this higher civilisation. This 
stood on a high level. In Eastern as well first period ends roughly with the close of 
as Western Asia wheat was originally the the fourth millennium B.c. 
chief cereal. The \dew that agriculture is older than 

Even stock-breeding, which at first nomadism contradicts the traditional idea 
was almost c.xclusively cattle-breeding, which makes the stages of subsistence 
shows similar features in both regions, by natural products, of cattle-breeding, 
111 ancieirt llabylonia, as in China even and of agriculture, follow one after another 
to-day, cattle were used exclusively for as regular steps in development. But 
drawing burdens and for food, and no u.se this theor 5 ', which so long stood in the way 
was made of their milk. In this respect of a sound comprehension of the most 
the two civilised peoples are sharply ancient questions of civilisation, is now 
differentiated from the nomads, who -m. t longer accepted. The 

later interrujiled the connection between t- oldest agricultural peoples. 

East and West, for the existence of the who broke up the ground 

wandering herdsman depended mainly on with the plough, were also 

the milk of his herds. Horse-breeding the first cattle-breeders. This does not 
appears to have been already practised at imply that men tamed oxen and horses from 
the time when the two civilisations were the very first with the conscious intention 
still in contact or arose in a common of using them as beasts of draught. Corn- 
original home. Here, again, a peculiarity parative ethnology teaches us that even 
api)ears. The horse is not ridden, but is now primitive peoples, who tame all sorts 
used only for draught, and nothing is of animals, first do so to make pets or 
known of the value of mare’s milk, the companions of them before they mink of 
favourite drink of the Scythians and turning the animals to any profitable use. 
^fongols. This does not exclude the possibility that 

.Another ix'culiarity common to both religious conceptions may have first 
the ancient civilised jreoples is their prompted them to domesticate animals, 
acquainlaiicc with copper and bronze. So long as the breeding of cattle and 
so that we may regard the short-headed .subsequently of horses continued to be 
races as inventors of metal-working, closely bound up with agriculture, and so 
This fjict is imjxjrtant for Europe. There long as the milk of the female animals 
Ancient shoi't-headed tribes, fol- was not used there could be no idea of 

^ lowing the range of the Aljis, nomadism. It w'as the use of milk that 
ofMetnli* inigrated in early times from the first enabled whole nations to depend on 
East, and .spread the knowledge the po.ssession of Hocks and herds for 
of casting bronze as far as Britain. Another their existence, without reducing their 
similar stream of civilisation reached stock by excessive slaughtering. This 
Southern Siberia, where the rich copper food first made the arid tracts of steppe 
mines and gold mines of the Altai favoured habitable and actual sources of prosperity 
the growth of a peculiar bronze culture. and power. But the nature of their 
Siipjiqsing that the original home of homes and pastures forces these people to 
civilisation did not lie in Central Asia, make continual and systematic migrations, 
still the union of the two most ancient and thus stamps on the whole sphere of 
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their material civilisation a trait of mo- 
bility and uncertainty, while it marks 
their character with a mixture of unrest 
and aggressiveness which from time to 
time recurs prominently in history. This 
new economic form of nomadism cannot 
have arisen suddenly ; it assumes the 
breeding of such animals as secrete a 
continuous and large quantity of milk. 
This is, again, a result of long custom ; 
lor the female animals of themselves give 
only as much milk as is necc.ssary for the 
early nourishment of their young ones, 
after which time the supply dries up. 

The laborious and tedious breeding of 
milk-giving breeds of cows and soon 
afterwards of mares, was not accomplished 
by the short-headed civUised nations — 
among whom the Chinese to the present 
day despise milk — ^but apparently by 
long-headed tribes. We now see Aryan- 
speaking nomads in the north and Semitic- 
speaking nomads in the south appear on 
the scene as economic and political powers. 
The civilisation of China still remained 
uninfluenced by them ; from' which it 
seems to follow that nomadism originated 
_ „ on the steppes of Western Asia 
,1 ?* and Eastern Europe, not in Cen- 
Nomtditm In Babylonia, the old 

empire of Sumerian civilisation 
had been overthrown by Semitic nomads 
before the year 3000 b.c. After that date 
the conquerors and conquered gradually 
amalgamated and appeared next in 
history as Babylonians. Other Semites 
as migratory herdsmen kept to that way 
of life, of which the oldest narratives in 
the Bible draw so pleasing a j^icture. 

Still more momentous was the first 
appearance in history of the Aryan nomads. 
Tlie old dispute as to the origin of the 
Aryans cannot be answered, bccau.se the 
whole problem has been put so wrongly. 
Two totally distinct questions have teen 
jumbled together — ^namely, what was the 
origin of the blond, or at least light- 
coloured, dolichocephalic peoples, the 
majority of whom now cm])loy Aryan 
dialects, and what was the starting-point of 
the Aryan language ? Of the first ques- 
tion we have already .spoken. The fair- 
skinned, dolichocephalic peoples are a 
race of men which has developed under 
the influence of the cool climate out of the 
long-headed tribes originally spread over 
the whole of Europe and the greater part 
of Asia. The original Aryan language, 
on the other hand, may have begun, as 


some good linguists maintain, in the low- 
lands of Eastern Europe. It is easy to 
draw the inference that precisely this 
beginning of a nomadic way of life, and 
the necessary migrations, go far to 
explain the extraordinary dissemination 
of Aryan dialects. 

The great historical events with which 
the Aryan nomads a])pcar on the scene 
W» e of conquest and the 

Nomad Aryanisation of Iran and India. 
I*. The wa^•c of nations may have 
rolled in the third millcnniiun 
B.c. from Eastern Europe over the 
Turanian steppe to the south and have firel 
flooded Eastern Iran, until an outlet was 
made through the valley of Kabul, through 
w'hich a part of the Aryans flowed into 
India. 

A large number of the nomads remained 
behind in the steppes of Eastern Euro])e 
and Western Siberia, where they were 
known to the earliest Greek authorities 
as Scythians. Probably all the nomad 
tribes of the great lowlands of Asia and 
Europe were comprised under the name 
" Scythians ” in the wider .sense, and 
among them probably were represented 
peoples speaking a non-Aryan language. 

The Scythians long showed no wish to 
penetrate into tbe mountainous civilised 
country of the Balkan peninsula, or to 
push on over the Caucajsus into the region 
of the Assyrio-Babylonian civilisation. Iran 
was protected by their own kinsmen, who 
gradually settled there. On the other 
hand, they certainly spread widely toward 
the cast, perhaj)s beyond the Altai, where 
other tribes gradually imitated them in 
their way of life. N umerous blond nomads 
are found at a subssequent period in West- 
Central Asia. 

The horse was emplo3red at first by the 
nomads to draw their waggons, until they 
acquired the art of riding, and by that 
means enormously increased their mobility, 
p . It cannot yet be decided with 
the Hone certaintj' whether the 

. Aryans of India on their mi- 

“ ^ grations were acquainted with 

riding. It is indisputable that the Scy- 
thians by Homeric times were a nation 
of horsemen. The nomad tribes became 
acquainted with iron at a later )X'riod than 
the settled civilised nations. The Iranian 
Massageta: in the modern I'urkestan, 
when they fought their battles against the 
Persians in the time of Cyrus, were 
familiar with only copper and gold. 
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Both these metals were obtained from the life, at a later period the Mongolian and 
mines in the Altai, and probably also from Finnish-Ugrian group of languages pre- 
the old milling district of the Caucasus, vailed in Central Asia and far in the direction 
T^e great Aryan migrations completely of Siberia and Europe. The charac- 
interrupted the connection between the teristics of the boundless plains, in whicli 
old civilisations of the East and West, if the nations combine and blend like clouds 
such connection still existed. The Chinese of dust, are reflected in the facts of history, 
nation has continued its independent In the gorges of the few mountains a people 
p . development, although it has may po.ssibly preserve its individuality. 
i^eFartinc means remained quite But any nations that have developed 

1. . stiff and impervious to ex- without disturbance for a time will at last 

I” i*“ tcriial influences. Anystimulus inevitably be dislodged, destroyed, and 
that reached China later on the long and absorbed in another nationality, only to 
dangerous road through the nomad regions share with this in its turn a .similar fate, 
of Central Asia, or by sea round Further Small tribes carry others along with them, 
India, was far too weak to produce deep increase like an avalanche, and finally give 
results. The Chinese nation had to con- their name to an enormous nation^ty 
centrate all its energies on external policy, composed of most heterogeneous elements, 
to keep off the nomads wlio thronged Peoples before whom the world trembled 
round its frontiers, or to ab.soib them, and burst like soap-bubbles, and disappear 
finally to .scjiaratc them and pacify them from the pages of history without leaving 
by a well-devised .system of throwing out a trace behind. 

agricultural colonics. The result is that the population of 

The men with whom the Chinese had Central Asia becomes more and more 
to struggle were not migratory herdsmen homogeneous from the point of view of 
of Aryan language, but members of the language and ethnology, and tliat the 
.short-liuadcd race or the Mongolian stock, nationM names designate less and less 
as it is called, after a victorious people _ . . distinct groups of humanity, 

which aiipeared late on the scene. The differences are created 

earliest history of China records nothing as onlybythedegrceofcivilLsation 

yet of struggles with nomads, but only of * and by the mixture with other 

the conquest of the forces of Nature and races on the edge of the steppe region of 
at most of collisions with aborigines, who Central Asia. Such racial mixtures were 
were at the early hunting stage. However naturally formed first where the Aryan 
incredible and indefinite in detail these nomads adjoined the Mongolian, and 
earliest traditions may be, yet the absence where subsequently Iranian agriculturists 
of all accounts of nomad invasions, which gained a footing on the pasture lands of 
siibsequeiitly were every-day occurrences, Turkestan. The Aryan race lost much 
and could hardly have been forgotten in ground here from the point of view of 
an artificial construction of history, is a language, but from that of anthropology 
very significant feature. it exercised great influence on the Mon- 

It cannot yet be shown whether the golian peoples. The old long-skulled race 
nomads of Central Asia had a Bronze Age Is often mixed with the Mongolian in 
of a duration worth mentioning, or whether Siberia. On the other hand, the linguistic 
they passed immediately from the Stone affinity of the Mongols with the Tibetans 

N 1‘dtcr alternative is more pro- has nothing to do with these more recent 

and Lbdku^ e most tribes occurrences, but may point to a very early 

n D unge Cpu^j-al Asia, ajrart from the connection, which cannot for the moment 
old Bronze region in Southern Siberia be more accurately determined. Asignifi- 
and its adjoining districts. In Central Asia cant trace of this connection is the name 
itself the growth of nomadism with its war- of heaven and the ^d of heaven — 
like propensities and its mobility greatly Chinese, Hen, Bureyatic, tengn, Altaic, 
favoured the mixture of nationalities. We tengere, which crops up as tangaroa in 
find a proof of this in the language. While Polynesia, and was clearly brought there 
in earlier times the Aryan language spread by the Malayan wave of nations from 
in the west under the influence of nomad Southern Asia. Heinrich Schurtz. 
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ANCIENT TURKESTAN AND THE EARLY NOAADS 

by presents. As the inipcriul power 
decayed, the attacks were renewed with 
increased vi(;oiir. Northern Shansi was 
laid waste in qio. Some decades later 
the Hnns iniisl have been driven out from 
the heart of .Shansi, where they had 
established themselves, by an army under 
Invation personal command of the 

of*CUna cmpci i)!-. There was a rccur- 
ky the Hunt similar events. There 

was a]>])arently pasture land 
enough in China at that time to attract 
the nomads to a long sojourn, just as after- 
wards small hordes of nomads frequently 
.settled in the interior of China. 

About 700 B.c. the Huns advanced to 
Shantung ; in 650 b.c. they devastated 
Pechili, and there was a suceassion of 
attacks on the country, disintegrated by 
feudalism, and inca]rab1c of any com- 
bined resistance, until at last the ruler 
of the Chin Empire, known as Shih 
Huang-ti (246-210 b.c.), once more traas- 
formed, in 220 b.c., China into a real 
united state, enormously increased his 
]Tower by the conquest of Southern China, 
and proceeded to take prompt and 
decided steps against the nomads. A 
powerful army drove out the Huns from 
the country of Ordo within the northern 
bend of the Hoang-ho, which was an im^ 
portant position as the rendezvous for 
nomad invaders. The new irasscssions 
were protected by military colonies, and 
China proper was defended against the 
attacks of predatory hordes by the 
_ , gigantic rampart of the Great 

Orest (jj-eat 

of Chine ^Vall already existed on the 
frontiers of .some earlier feudal 
states. Shih Huang-ti connected them 
so as to form a continuous line of 
defence, which stretched from the shore 
of the Yellow Sea to the jiorl of Kansu ; 
if it had been kept in repair and efficiently 
defended, it would certainly have checked 
the inroads of the Huns. During the 


■yHE nation of Mongolian nomads which 
^ first formed a constitutional unit, and 
harassed Eastern Asia for many centuries, 
were known to Chinese authorities as the 
Hiung nti. The similarity of this name 
with that of the Huns, who later flooded 
Europe and heralded the great migration 
of natioas, has long been noticed, and 
Jaseph de Guignes (1721-1800), the first 
real student of the history of Central .Asia, 
declared the Huns to be kinsmen or 
descendants of the Hiui^ nu. This con- 
jecture has in recent times been corro- 
borated by convincing proofs. We may 
therefore designate the old Hiung nu by 
the ind^utably more correct name of 
Huns. They appear in the Indian epics 
as Huiia, in the Avesta as Hunavo, in 
Greek accounts as Fhunoi and Unoi. 
Linguistically the nation w'as most akin to 
the later Turks. The kingdom of the Huns 
Th F' t formed in the modern Mon- 
*" golia about 1200 b.c., apparently 
under the influence of a Chinese 
* exile of high rank, who created 
out of the scattered hordes the beginnings 
of constitutional unity on the model of his 
own country. In the preceding century 
some of these hordes had made inroads 
on China, but were unable to achieve 
great results. After the unification of 
the Huns, and esiiecially after the begin- 
ning of the Chau dynasty in China 
in 1122 B.C., which marks the beginning 
of the Chinese feudal system, the danger 
became greater. The scantiness of our 
sources of information prevents us from 
deciding whether any connection existed 
between the wars against the nomads 
and the growth of the feudal system of 
partitioning the land. 

The first ruler of the Chau dynasty, 
Wu Wang, had still maintained friendly 
relations with the Huns, who certainly 
feared the power of the empire, which 
had gained fresh strength under his 
government, and tried to buy his goodrvill 
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first period it served its purpose to some 
extent. It was due to the Great Wall 
that the attacks of the Huns were now 
directed against another quarter, and 
remote regions of Asia indirectly felt the 
mighty shock. But the chaotic condition 
into which China relapsed immediately 
after the death of Shih Huang-ti soon spoilt 
_ . the purpose of the stiijicndous 

o/^n 

Power* Huns was acquir- 

ing new strength under vigorous 
leaders. ()iir first comparatively accurate 
account of the constitution of the Huns 
dales from the period subsequent to the 
rlealh of Shih Huang-ti. The eyes of the 
Chinese were Ihen turned with anxious 
attention to the increasing power of their 
nomad neighbours. 

The new growth of the Hun Empire 
began under the rule of Mete, whose 
fatlu'r, Tunican or Denman, had already 
extended his jiowcr from Northern Mon- 
golia to Kansu. Mete, who would have 
been excluded from the legitimate suc- 
cession, murdered his fatlier with the 
help of a devoted army, and was .soon 
able to reanimate the old warlike spirit 
of his jicoiile. He found the territory of 
the Huns shut in by ]iowerful neighbours 
on two sides. On the cast the Tunghu or 
Wu hwan, Tungusian tribes akin to the 
Koreans, had founded a powerful realm 
and felt themselves so superior to the 
Huns that they took advantage of the 
usur]>:ition to claim a high price for their 
neutrality. On the south-wast, on the 
.'Ml>-n in Tagli, weic settled the Yuc-t.shi, 
a nomad ])eoi)h' of Tilietan stock, who were 
the connecting link of the trade of China 
and the West, and were perhaps identical 
with the old I.sscdoncs. The Tunghu, 
deceived I)y the ajiparcnt com]diance of 
Mete, were first attacked and dispersed 
in l209 b.c. ; they withdrew to the high- 
lands of modern ^lanchuria. A part of 
the Sicn-pe 'farlars, or Timgusians, a 
NeiKhbours further to the 

of the ‘-“f- suffered from 

the attacks of the Huns, mi- 
^ grated to Korea and Japan. 
On the cast the sea fixed an impassable 
limit to further shiftings of the ]X)sition 
of nations ; but on the west, where the 
Huns now hurled themselves against the 
Yuc-tshi, the movement had room to 
spread more widely. The Yue-tshi first 
retreated before the advance of their 
assailants only into more remote regions 
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of their own country, to the baan of the 
Tarim, in 177 b.c. After the death of 
Mete, in 170, they attempted to recover 
their old territory, but suffered a second 
crushing defeat from his successor, which 
produced a division of the nation in 165 
B.c. The smaller part found homes south 
of the Nanshan range ; but the bulk of 
the people, the “ Great Yue-tshi,” did 
not turn southward, but followed the 
natural trend of the country westward. 
Driven out from the Tarim basin, they 
crossed the Tianshan Mountains and 
.sought refuge in the pasture lands on the 
confines of Europe and Asia, the old 
arena of the Scythian nomads. On the 
Issik-kul they came across a shepherd 
people of Iranian stock, the She, who were 
compelled to fly before the overwhelming 
invasion into Ferghana. 

Meanwhile the Huns had succeeded in 
conquering a part of North-west China 
and East Siberia. The vanquished tribes 
were not dislodged or made tributary, 
but to some degree absorbed, since the 
women were distributed among the con- 
querors, and the young men were enrolled 
„ . in the army. In their life and 

ome* le customs the Huns appear as a 

The Hum depended for their 

* " existence on cattle-breeding, 
hunting, and to some extent agriculture, 
but gave the fullest play to their warlike 
propensities. The place of honour was 
given to the young and efficient warriors, 
and old age was despised. No one was 
reckoned to have reached full manhood 
until he had slain at least one foe. The 
method of fighting which afterward 
decided the battles of the Western Huns 
and Mongols — ^the charge of mounted 
archers, the feigned flight, and the storm 
of arrows which laid low the unsuspecting 
pursuer — ^was already developed among 
the ancient Huns, as well as the division 
of the army into two wings. This military 
S3^tem was maintained in times of peace 
also. Tlie ruler, or Shenyu, who to some 
degree commanded the centre, had two 
supreme officials, the Tuchi, or Duchi, 
under him, one of whom was over the 
eastern, the other over the western, wing 
or division of the army and the country. 
The trend from west to east in the geo- 
graphical configuration of Asia is again 
recognisable in this arrangement, which 
was also adopted by the later great nomad 
empires. The Tuchi and a number of 
other high officials could be chosen otily 
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from the kinsmen of the Shenyu, who, 
with some few other families, had the 
virtual government of the empire in 
their hands. 

After the death of Mete, in 170 B.c., the 
power of the Huns increased at first. 
The Yuc-tshi were completely beaten, 
and the Usun, one of the fair-haired 
nomad tribes of Central Asia, 
were driven from their homes 
in Kansu to the west, where, 
following on the .steps of the 
Yue-tshi, they caused these latter to 
Hy before them from the Issik-Kul farther 
southward. The sphere of the Mongolian 
language and race was thus considerably 
extended by the Huns. The growing 
])ower of the Hun empire was most danger- 
_ ous to China, the frontiers of which were 
perpetually ravaged, and seemed still 
more threatened, since the Tibetan nomads, 
who were settled in the western moun- 
tains. now began to form alliances with 
the Huns, and to undertake their raids on 
a mutual understanding. 

It was of no use merely to repel these 
attacks. If the Chinese wished to free 
themselves from their oppressors, they 
were comix'lled to advance along the old 
road from Kan.su to the Tarim basin, 
take up strong positions there, separate 
the southern nomad countries from the 
northern, and at the same time obtain 
passe-ssion of the indispensable bases and 
halting-places of the Hun armies to the 
south of the desert of Gobi. In this way 
the Western trade also, which had previ- 
ously deiiencUxl for its prosperity on the 
caprice of (he nomads, was certain to 
come under the influences of China. 
Tlie i nergetic Emperor Wu Ti (140-S7) 
staked everything on the execution of 
this colo-ssal plan, entered into alliances 
with the Yue-tshi and Usun, by this means 
threatened the Huns in the rear, and 
filially forced them by succe.s.sful engage- 
ments to retire to the north of Mongolia 

Chineie 

Take the advance westward was 

Offensive si”d a new era 

inaugurated in the foreign 
policy of China. 

The Hun empire still maintained its 
position in the north for some time, and 
even considerably extended its power 
toward the west, but the old sovereignty 
was a thing of the past. The attacls on 
the neighbouring peojjlcs and disputes 
for the crown began to disorganise the 
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constitution, until finally, about 50 b.c., 
the empire broke up into a southern and 
a northern part, of which the first re- 
cognised the Chinese suzerainty, while 
the northern ' still maintained its inde- 
l>endence. 

Transitoro successes could no longer 
check die fall of the Hun power, for the 
Chinese could now play off the southern 
Huns successfully against the northern 
Huns, and instigate other nomad tribes 
against the northern empire, wliich was 
encircled by enemies. The northern Hun 
empire finally, in 84 a . d ., succumbed to 
the attacks, in which even Siberian tribes, 
and especially the Sien pe Tartars, formerly 
the victims of the Huns, but now grown 
strong enough for a new conflict, took 
part. Some of the Huns fled westward, 
where they were destined yet to attain 
great prosperity ; the rest were scattered, 
or were absorbed in the Sien pe, who now 
possessed the greater portion of Mongolia. 

The southern Huns held out longer, at 
one time as subjects and allies of the 
Chine.se, at another as their opponents, or 
as supporters of pretenders to the throne, 
jj. . . But after 143 a . d . there was an 
/T.* o end to the southern empire of 
Emplr the Huns, though not to the 
* influence of the people on the 
destinies of China. The Huns, who had 
familiarised themselves with the Chinese 
civilisation, gradually began to exert a 
]X)litical influence, and finally emperors 
of Hun origin for a time sat on the &rone 
of the Cele.stial Empire, or on those of 
the fragments into which it broke up. 
But they no longer ruled as nomad princes ; 
they had become genuine Chinese in act 
and thought 

The nomadic clement in the west of 
Central Asia was of earlier origin than 
that in the east, and large migrations of 
nomad peoples had taken place far earlier 
there than elsewhere. Some thoasaiid 
years before the founding of the empire 
of the Huns, migratory tribes of Aryans 
had occupied Iran and India. But there 
the movements met with a certain check. 
The Iranians did not succeed in pene- 
trating westward into the lowlands of 
Babylonia; on the contrary, they saw 
themselves restricted to their new home, 
and by the influence of the inhabitants 
who had settled before them, as 
well as of the ancient civilisation of the 
country watered by the Tigris and 
Euphrates, they were gradually brought 
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over to a settled life, without immediately Medo-Persian Empire, shows us at once 
losing the warlike virtues of their old the settled Iranians at war with the 
pastoral existence. nomads. An incorrect idea, which is 

The mixed Iranian people, which was explained by the failure of the Greek 
formed from the Aryan immigrants and historians to understand the conditions of 
the aboriginal population, thus became Persia, and Eastern Persia in particular, 
a bulwark of Western Asia against any represents the Persians as the aggres.sors, 
further inroads of nomads. The shock of who coveted the territory of the nomad 
Ck k‘ invading hordes was checked by herdsmen. In reality, the half mythical 

ihe*w'”* of resistance of a people cling- expedition of Cyrus against the Massagetae 
lDVBsioI‘ closely to the soil, in 530 b.c., and the well-authenticated 

Bsi n Iranians were not pushed march of Darius against the Scythians 

further toward Western Asia by vast in 515 b.c., were only attempts to attack 
l)odics of men pie.ssing after them, but the the ever-restless neighbours in their own 
great movement of the nations came to a country, and by this means to secure the 
sloji. W'hen the Medes and the Persians frontiers. The expedition of Darius in 
obtained the sovereignty over the whole of particular was probably based on the plan 
Western Asia, they were already under the of attacking the nomad tribes by a sweep- 
spell of the existing Western civilisation, ing flank movement, and of thus preventing 
and were unable to give any Iranian charac- their retreat and finally subjugating them, 
ter to the newly conquered countries. The Persian Empire was too short-lived 

It thus follows that the Aryan nomads to complete so colossal an undertaking, 
of Western Asia generally are hardly which would have required the dogged 
spoken of for more than a thousand years, patience of the Chinese. The attempt of 
The As.syrio-Babylonian records know Darius, which effectively secured the 
nothing of them, and no news of them lower line of the Danube for the Persians, 
has reached the Chinese. There were, no was not repeated. The Scythians, on the 
doubt, numerous battles and movements » 1 other hand, realised the weak 

of nations, but these last were not on the p , points in the Persian Empire, 

imposing scale of the migration to India as is proved by their somewhat 

and Iran. The arrival of brachycephalic ^ * later plan of attacking Persian 

nomad tribes in Central Asia proper must territory by way of the Caucasian isthmus, 
gradually have made its influence felt, for which they tried to obtain the aid of 
with the effect that the Scythian hordes-^- the Spartans, who were intended to make 
nomads of Aryan stock — which had a simultaneous invasion of Asia Minor, 
pushed far toward the east, were partly The system of colonisation, which alone 
absorbed, jxirtly dri^•en back upon the promised permanent results, seems to 
west, where the shocks of their attack have been prosecuted all the more vigor- 
continued. wave uix)n wave, ously from Eastern Iran, and the fact 

The last consequence of the mightiest that the majority of the nomads were of 
onslaught was the invasion of Asia Minor Iranian stock, like the Persians, facilitated 
by the Cimmerians about the year 700 B.c. the movement. It is probable that in 
rhese were a nomad people of Thracian quite earlytimes on the Oxus and Jaxartes 
stock, who pastured their flocks north of — that is to say, in Bactria and Sogdiana — 
the Danube. After them pressed on the states possessing an Iranian civilisation 
Scythians, who again were expelled by were developed, which were afterward 
the Sarmatians. The first cause of the ])olitically united with Persia, although 
As'a Min r ittovement may perhaps be they can hardly have remained in perma- 
ike \re‘nB of westward nent and complete dependence. By the 

Race Conflict ^^^''^tnccofthe Huns, who had expeditionof AlexandertheGreatin327B.c. 

longsincefoundedanempire, they were more closely united with the 
and clearly pressed on not only against new world-empirq of that monarch, and 
China, but also toward the west. The the foundation was laid for a Greco- 
Cimmerians threatened Assyria from Asia Iranian civilised state, the Bactrian Em- 
Minor and Armenia, and by so doing came pire, which was developed in the Seleucid 
into contact with the Medes, who were period about 250 B.c. and showed a con- 
pressing on from the east. siderable vitality. This empire, like the 

The period of more certain history, ancient Iranian Bactria, was a bulwark 
which begins with the founding of the against the onset of the nomads. It 
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showed itself a match for the migratory 
Iranian tribes, and it was only the imjiact 
of a non-Aryan shepherd jjcople from 
Central Asia that for the first time shook 
once more the strong rampart which 
guarded Western Asia and India. This 
new tide of nations, which set in about 
i6o B.C.. was certain!}', even if indirectly, 
due to the Huns. 

The noinail trilx; of the Usun had aban- 
doned its home on the borders of China 
and had retreated westward away from 
the sphere of the ])ower of the Huns, 
as related above. Since it followed the 
roads which led away along the Tian 
Shan and finally crossed that range, it 
reached the Issik-Kul. where the Yue- 
t.shi, its prcdece.ssors on the same path, 
had won homes for them.sclvcs. . These 
latter were now compelled to give way : 
but they did not again advance westward, 
where warlike Scythian tribes baned the 
wa}', but turned .southward against the 
Bactrian Empire, the internal disruption 
of which would have been well known 
to them as neighbours. The result was 
that Northern Bactria, the country on 
the Oxus and Ja.xartes, fell ea.sily into 
their liands, while the rest of the Greek 
state south of the Hindu Kush main- 
tained its pasition for the time. 

I u 


The Parthian kingdom, which success- 
fully undertook the defence of the fron- 
tiers against the nomads, had grown uji 
since 250 B.c. in Western and Central Iran. 
But if Iran was clo.se(l to the Yuc-tshi, 
they did not allow the road to India, 
which from all time had po.s.sc.ssed a 
magic attraction for every conquering 
peo])le, to lie permanently blocked. The 
southern part of the Bactrian Empire 
stood for some hundred years more. 
Then, about 25 b.c... Kozulo Kad]ihi.ses, 
who had reunited the Yuc-tshi after their 
dirdsion into five clans, subdued the modem 
Afghanistan. This immediately ojiencd 
the road to the Indian ixisscssions of the 
Bactrian Empire. 

About the year 10 a . d . Kozulo’s suc- 
cc.s.sor, Pluemo Kad])hi.ses, or Kadaphes, 
advanced into North-western India, and 
thus laid the foundation of the Indo- 
Scythian Empire. The Yue-lshi now 
a]>])ear in history as Indo-Scythians. 
They have frequently been confused at 
a later date with the White Huns, or E])hta- 
lites, with whom they are absolutely un- 
connected. f.Tndeniably, (he fact that 
Bactria as far as the borders of Central 
Asia was then united with large portions 
of India under one rule did much to make 
Indian influence, especially the Buddhism 
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then flourishing in India, felt far away 
northward. India generally entered into 
closer and more direct relations with 
Central Asia. Fifty years after the found- 
ing of the Indo-Scythian Empire the Budd- 
hist propaganda had already reached 
China. This empire of the Yue-tshi 
showed a stubborn vitality, and broke 
_ . .. , nil only in the year 579 a.d. 

ReUt.on» of ^ of Central Asia 

^ 'f T* ■ linst acquires importance for 
CeatralAiia 

mankind on the apjiearancc of nomad 
peoples, and as the fountain-head of a dis- 
integrating force; on the other hand, the 
Tarim basin, which is also called East Tur- 
kestan orHigh Tartary, claims theattention 
of the historian much earlier and in another 
sense. By far the greater part of the plain 
lying between the Tian Shan, the Pamirs, 
and the Kuen Lun is emphatically a region 
of stejipe and desert. But the mountain 
streams, the largest of which unite in the 
Uiver Tarim and the Lob Nor, create a 
series of fertile oases, which supp)ort a con- 
siderable permanent population, and form 
a chain of trading po.sts along the foot of 
the mountains. In all probability the 
oa.ses were more numerous in early times, 
and the intermediate barren stretches less 
desolate. The Tarim basin could thus 
form in ancient days the bridge between 
the civilisation of Eastern and Western 
Asia, even if it was not an international 
highway, and saw at the same time a higher 
civilisation develop in its fertile regions. 
The key to many problems of the prehis- 
toric ]]eriod lies under the burning sands 
of Kastern Turkestan. 

The ancient trade communications 
through the Tarim basin are certainly to 
be regarded as a relic of the former con- 
nection with civilisation, which was main- 
tained notwithstanding the increasing 
poverty of the soil and the appearance of 
barbarous nomad tribes. The nomad, as 
such, is not inclined to amass the heavy 
Wealth wliich the to^ifn merchant 

“ “ stores in his vaults. His chief 
wealth lies in his flocks and 


of the 
Nomad 


herds, which again .depend for 
their numbers on. the possession of the 
requisite pasture land. Even in the 
Tarim basin the real traders were thus 
always to be found among the settled 
inhabitants of the oases. 

The earliest recorded trade which passed 
through the Tarim basin and brought 
Eastern and Western Asia into some sort 

T.ieA 


of communication was the silk trade. The 
breeding of silkworms, if Chine.se tradition 
does not err, was practised by that people 
from very ancient times. The Chinese 
themselvas seem to have attached no 
especial importance to the silk trade with 
the West, as is shown by the silence of the 
ancient accounts. The trade accordingly 
mast have been conducted chiefly by 
foreigners, who were eager to obtain in 
exchange the highly valued product of 
China, while it was long a matter of in- 
difference to the Chinese, W'ho were aware 
that they could very well dispense with 
the goods received in return. 

The imagination of the West was all the 
more excited by the mysterious Eastern 
land which produced the costly silk, and 
attempts to gain further information were 
made from early times. Herodotus was 
able to refer to a book of travels, which 
did not indeed throw light on China itself, 
but only on the route of the silk trade and 
the condition of things in the valley of 
Tarim ; this was the Arimaspeia of the 
Aristeas, which appeared in the seventh 
century b.c., soon after the Cimmerian 
Th« Horn* This narrative, not- 

of fte withstanding its romantic dre.ss. 

Silk Trade probably based on actual 
explorations and travels. The 
Issedones, whom Aristeas professes to have 
reached, were an actual people, and their 
homes probably lay in the Tarim basin. 
The western neighbours of the Isse- 
dones were the Massagetae — ^that is, tiie 
Irauiian nomads, who pastured their herds 
in Western Turkestan. The name of the 
Issedones may be of Iranian origin, and 
have been given to the people, who styled 
themselves otherwise, by the merchants, 
who were mainly Iranians. We thus see 
why Chinese records do not mention the 
name. 

The Issedones were pnbably a branch 
of the Tibetan stock, which once spread 
further northward than now. They are 
IX7ssibly identical with, or at least allied 
to, the later Yue-tshi, who were expelled 
by the Huns from their homes in the 
Tarim basin. But the population of that 
region can hardly have been homogeneous 
at the time of Aristeas. The Tibetan 
Issedones, who are occasionally called 
Scythians, were far more probably a 
nomad people, who exercised sovereignty 
over the country of the oases ; but the 
remnants of the representatives of an 
earlier civilisation may well have settled 




ON THE GREAT TRADE ROUTE OF CENTRAL ASIA 

The lone comine^rcinl highway o{ Central Asia, rannlng right across the southern part of Western Tiirkcslaii and through 
the Tarim basin in Eastern Turkestan, is a road unparalleled for its length and difficnltica. It has changed its courso many 
times In history as robber nomads gained supremacy In the various districts, and a laborious nod difficult route has always 
been preferred to the beat road if the Utter Uvolvod rUk of robberies, exorbitant toUa, and other vexations Imposts. 
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in these oases, precisely as in modem times the Tarim basin, which Aristeas mentions, 
the towns of Eastern Turkestan are in- can partially be identified with still ex- 
habited by a very mixed population, istin^ modem localities. This is im- 
Long-skulled Iranians, who came into the possible in the case of many, as may be 
country as traders, or immigrated as agri- concluded from the great number of towns 
culturists, may well have mixed here in buried beneath the .sand which have 
early times with the permanently .settled been recently explored by Sven Hedin. 
short-skulled inhabitants and with the Further aids toward identification are 
_ tiibc-s of the Tibetan nomads, supplied by the accounts, of the Mace- 
r th * Arimaspes, a warlike donian merchant Maes, or Titianus, who 

^ * . tribe q/ nomads who seem enables us to fix the stations on the East 

oma s made frequent in- Asiatic trade route in the first century 

roads into the Tarim basin, are men- a.d. Tliis road led from Samarkand to 
lioned liy Aristeas as northern neighbours Ferghana, whence the “Stone Tower” 
of tlic Lssedones. By this title he un- and the valley of the Kisil Su were reached, 
doubtedly mcaas the Huns, whom we have at the entrance of which an important 
already seen as invaders of China. In the trading town lay in the territory of Kasia. 
.second century b.c. they also fundament- This was certainly the modem Kashgar, 
ally altered the conditions of Eastern for which natural advantages of situation 
Turkestan by driving the Yue-tshi west- have secured uninterruptedly since ancient 
ward. The settled ixipulation of the oases times a foremost position among the 
inobably was little influenced by these cities of the Tarim basin. The “ Scythian 
movements. Aristeas gives notewoithy I.s.sedon" may be represented by the 
accounts of the battles of the Arimaspes modem Kuchar, the most imjxirtant mart 
with the “ griffins,” the guardians of the of the Turkish tribes settled to the north 
gold, who lived to the north of them, in the Tian Shan ; Asmira may be the 
These “ griffins ” are certainly the nations present Hami. The first Chinese trading 
on the Altai, the representatives of the . . _ towninthedistrictofKan.su 

old bronze culture of Southern Siberia, which was reached by the 

and file builders of those tombs in which nojJL caravans coming from the 
great quantities of gold ornaments have “west, the modern Su chau, 

recently been found. is identified with the ancient Drosache. 

Thus the ])icture of the activity of the The larger centres of trade, from a 
warlike nation of the ancient Huns, that jxiiitical point of view, enjoyed certainly 
leaven of the nomad peoples, is complete .some .share of indejiendcnce, although 
on every side. On the east the indefatig- they did not venture on any very stringent 
able sons of the desert continually measures against the nomads from fear 
advanced against the rich plains of of interruption to commerce. The 
('hinii ; on the .south they directed their different vicksitiides in the relations of 
rairls against the representatives of the the nomads to the dwellers in the country 
transit trade of Central Asia, the Tibetan and the towns will have been repeated on 
nomads, and the inhabitants of the oases a small scale in the Tarim basin ; at one 
in the Tarim basin ; and on the north time brate force, at another the refine- 
tbey hara.ssed the industrious tribes of ments of civilisation, gained the day. 
the Altai with their exjxiditions. The The connection with India, the beginnings 
great Hun campaign, which finally con- of which are ohscurc, was of great im- 
vulsecl Europe to its centre, was only a jxjrtance to this civilisation. In this way 
Prclndei to continuation of these Eastern Turkc.stan became the bridge on 

the Shock Struggles for power which Indian manners and customs, and, 

of Eurooe booty. While Aristeas above all, Indian religion, pa.sscd both to 

^ has exhaustively described the China and the rest of Central Asia, in 
Lssedones and Arimaspes, he appears to order, in course of time, to work great 
confound the Chinese with the Hyper- revolutions in the character and habits 
Ixjrcans, the peaceful people on the utter- of the Central Asiatic peoples, 
most border of the world ; at any rate. The trade which moved on the long 
his account of the Hyperboreans as re- commercial highway of Central Asia, a 
l>orted by Herodotus almost coincides road unparalleled for its length and dififi- 
with the later descriptions of the Seres, cultics, could not always be prosecuted 
'Hie towns and trading settlements in with unvarying uniformity. E.xtemal 
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influences and internal commotions pro- 
duced the inevitable result that the 
traffic became brisker at one time, and 
at another flagged or almost died away, 
and that the character of the trade 
altered. In fact, so far as we can .survey 
the conditions generally, we see continual 
changes occurring. Tlie routes along which 
the main bulk of trade passes are changed, 
the customs of commerce are altered ; 
and finally even the wares which East and 
West exchange are not always the same, 
but new ones are added to the old. 

It is quite in accordance with the nature 
of commercial intercourse that it always 
seeks out paths for itself along the line 
of least resistance. A somewhat difficult 
and laborious route is preferred to the 
best road, if the latter involves risk and cost 
from repeated robberies, exorbitant tolls. 


tshi, who possibly are to be identified 
with the Issedones, the Huns had the 
northern highway through the Tarim ba.sin 
in their power, while in the south Tibetan 
nomads, the Khiang, commanded the 
roads. It appears from the account 
furnished in the year 122 B.c. by Chang- 
kien to his emperor, Wu Ti,' after an 
, inquiry into the roads leading 

_ *** . , to the west and the po.s.sibiIities 

^mereikl 

nquiry quite in the south through 
Szechuen and Tsaidam to the southern 
border of the Tarim basin, while in the 
north the Huns and in the centre the 
Khiang barred the roads. Thc.se un- 
favourable conditions largely contributed 
to the result that the Chinese aban- 
doned their former policy of indifference 
toward the peoples of the steppe. 



GENERAL VIEW OF KASHGAR, THE CAPITAL OP EASTERN TURKESTAN 

The old town of Kaflheari which dates fron iril3, is surrounded bv a hwh clay wall ; the new town, of which the 
above is a view, is also surrounded by massive clay walls and oates Irom ISShi. The population is about 


and other vexatious imjTOsts. In Central 
Asia, where, on the one hand, different 
routes were available for the trade between 
Eiastern and Western A.'iia, and, on the 
other hand, the nomads were always 
ready to plunder the merchants directly 
liy brigandage or indirectly by tolls, 
commerce clearly changed its roads 
QI.TI- t mote frequently than the 
. ‘ p“fk“ extant accounts give us to 
A “ * understand. The supremacy 

doubtless largely contributed toward 
the result that the northern routes 
were deserted and the traffic restricted 
to the roads in the Tarim basin. The 
wars of the Arimaspes with the Isse- 
dones may well have partly aimed at 
securing to the former the monopoly of 
trade. After the e.xpulsion of the Yue- 


There must also have been changes in 
the customs of trade. Over "ast distances 
trade can be prosecuted in two ways : 
either one tribe hands on the goods to 
another by a system of frontier trade, 
until they finally reach their farthest 
destination after various exchanges, or 
the members of one or more peoples adopt 
the carrying trade as a profession and 
traverse the whole distance with their 
wares. It is, of course, conceivable that for 
part of the distance caravan trade w'as 
usual, and for the other transit trade. 
On the Central Asiatic routes both methods 
may have been popular, according to 
circumstances. The transit trade is, how- 
ever, certainly older than the caravan 
system on a large scale. Whether it 
actually in places, as early Western 
accounts report, took the simple form of 

i.<Ci 
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“ dumb trade,” or whether customs had 
been ascribed to the half mythical Seres 
which were observed elsewhere in inter- 
course with primitive nations, can no 
longer be ascertained. 

It is in accordance with the whole 
attitude of China to the outer world that 
the Chinese did not engage in the carrying 
trade until late, while, on the 
“ contrary, the merchants of 
Centres stock were continually 

e.xerting themselves to obtain the 
cara\an trade ot’er the whole distance. 
The opponents of the direct traffic between 
east and west were naturally the nomads ; 
above all. the Huns, who jireferred to make 
the roads a desert rather than to lose the 
high jirofits obtainable from the transit 
trade. The laboriousness and insecurity 
of the traffic jirodiiced the result that large 
einpr)rin grew nii in different jjlaces, 
which served also as markets for the 
surrounding tribes : such were Samarkand 
in ^^’eslern and Kashgar in Eastern 
Turkestan. 

China, as we have seen, originally Irad 
little need for commerce with the outer 
world. Foreignci's came to the Middle 
Kingdom in ord(!r to i)urchase the valued 
Chinese wares, but the Chinese themseh es 
were quite satisfied to take in e.xchange 
all kinds of foreign products, with which 
they could easily di.sj)cnse in case of need. 
The state of affairs could not p»-rma- 
iiently remain so favourable for China. 
The constant large exjiortations inevitably 
led to the growth of a sort of exjiort 
industry : that is to say, silk, lacquer, etc., 
were iiroduced in greater quantities than 
the home Chinese market required. 

If the e.\]iorl Iradi' suddenly stopped, 
the consequcni’cs to China were serious. 
Besides this, China became gradually 
accustomed to certain foreign commodities, 
with which it could not disiwnse, especially 
to (he spici's, drugs, etc., of India and 
.\rabia. Tims any dislocation of trade was 
severely felt. .Such a result 
ensued when the Huns over- 

* T j threw the Yue-tshi and 

Export Tr.de 

Tarim, while uncivilised Tibetan hordes 
rendered the roads dangerous in the south. 
It was •an intolerable situation that the 
Huns should be able to cut off trade com- 
munications entirely or to cripple them 
by exccs-sively high tolls, and the Chinese 
were inevitably driven to reprisals so 
sotm as an energetic ruler governed them. 
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Importance 
of China's 


Other considerations prompted an 
advance into the ba.sin of the Tarim. It 
was recognised in China that the menacing 
growth of the power of the nomads could 
lie checked only by the occupation of a 
strong position in their rear and the 
division of the steppe region into two 
.sections by a strongly fortified military 
road. Even in this case the old trade 
route through the Tarim basin suggested 
itself as the natural line of direction for the 
advance, while the trading towns naturally 
formed .suitable ba.ses of ojicrations. 

The Emjieror Wu Ti, about 125 b.c., 
tried, therefore, to reopen the trade route 
of Central Asia, and at the same time to 
ciTiish the cnormou-sly increased power oi 
the Huns. An effort was made to gain for 
this object the alliance of the hereditary 
enemies of the Huns, the Yue-tshi, who had 
just conquered Northern Bactria and 
Sugdiana, and thus were masters of the 
western extremity of the Tarim roads. 
Wu Ti .sent to them liis general, Chang kicn ; 
but, being taken prisoner on the way by 
the Huns, he did not reach the Yue-tshi 
until ten years later, and returned to China 
™ after an absence of thirteen 
p “ years. He had been unable to 
Tradn** accomplish his chief object ol 
concluding an alliance with the 
Y’ue-tshi and aiTanging a combined attack 
on the Huns, since the .successes of the Yue- 
tshi in Bactria had given a new, and for 
Clu'iia an unfavourable, turn to the future 
policy of that people. In compensation he 
brought back to China a store of infor- 
mation about the Western countries and 
India. The consequent attempts of Wu Ti 
to establish communications with India 
through Tibet were a failure. On the 
other liand, the war against the Huns was 
now vigorously prosecuted, and the old 
trade road was intentionally made the 
base of operations. The Yumcn Ph-ss was 
occupied and secured by military colonies, 
while the power of the Huns was weakened 
by repeated blows and ousted from the 
Tarim basin. Trade revived, but with the 
difference that now even Chinese caravans 
and embassies went westward and there 
formed political connections, especially 
with the people of the An hsi or Ansi, 
probably the Parthians. The most easterly 
point of the Parthian Empire appears 
then to have been Margiana, or Merv, the 
Mu lu of Chinese accounts. The Chinese, 
therefore, certainly advanced so far. 
Many petty .states of the Tarim basin. 
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and possibly of the countries lying farther 
to the west, entered into closer political 
union with the east, and partially recog- 
nised the suzerainty of China. It was not, 
however, before the year io8 b.c. that the 
immediate possessions of China were 
extended to the Lob Nor — that is to say, 
to the eastern boundary of the basin of 
the Tarim — and secured by fortifications. 
Chinese tioops later advanced to Kasligai 
in loi B.c. But the dominion of China in 
the Tarim basin was never firmly estab- 
lished, although alliances were frequently 
concluded with the Usun against the 
Huns. The power of the latter was still 
too strong to allow the petty states of 
Eastern Turkestan and the Uigurians any 
permanent connection \vith China. The 


deposed the new sovereign, who, rightly 
or not, w'as accused of cruel tyranny, and 
put him to death. A Chinese army then 
appeared, killed the usurper in turn, and 
placed on the throne a new monarch, 
approved by China, who apiiears also to 
have asserted his power. The influence of 
China in the Tarim valley gradually 
diminished. At the bcginniim of the first 
century a.d. the power of Yarkand grew 
so strong that its king, in 33 a.d., claimed 
the .suzerainty of the entire basin of the 
Tarim, after his request to be recognised 
by China as Governor of Eastern Turkestan 
had been refused. The prayers of the 
other oppressed minor states and the 
commercial blockade maintained by the 
king of Yarkand ought to have forced 
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influence of the Huns on the valley of the 
Tarim and the Western trade rose or fell 
according to their successes or reverses in 
their struggle with China. 

But the other nomad tribes of Central 
Asia also interfered in the affairs of those 
parts. The childless sovereign of the 
small kingdom of Yarkand liad destined a 
.son of the king of the Usun to succeed him. 
The inhabitants of Yarkand, after the 
death of their monarch, with the consent 
of the Chinese Emperor Hsuan Ti, sum- 
moned this prince from China, where he 
was being educated, and in 64 b.c. placed 
him on the throne, thus hoping to secure 
for themselves the protection of the Usun 
and of the Chinese. But the brother of 
the late king, with the help of the Huns, 


Shi Tsu lo lake vigorous action. The war 
with Yarkand, howei'or, was left mainly 
to the Huns, who harassed the. new 
kingdom in the Tarim basin for decades, 
with varying success. 

Tlie second great advance of the Chine.se 
towards the West did not begin until 72 a.d. 
Tlie wish lo open uji communications with 
the West w'as then stimulated by the intro- 
duction of the Buddhist teaching, wliich 
had entered China through the Tarim 
basin. A deputation which Ming Ti, the 
second emperor of the later or Eastern 
Han dynasty, had himself sent to the 
Yue-tslii had returned in O5 a.d., and 
brought back detailed information about 
Buddhism. The emperor, in consequence, 
was induced to erect a statue of Buddha 
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in his capital, and to show peculiar favour 
to the new doctrine, without, however, 
giving it preference over the doctrines of 
Confucius. The chief cause, however, ot 
the renewed advance westward was doubt- 
less the circumstance that the South Huns 
.1 j A had once more combined with 
the North Huns to block the 
J! t. traffic, and had completely 

Nation, disorganised the sufficiently 
unsatisfactory conditions already existing 
in the Tarim basin. Various Chinese armies 
marched against the Huns in the year 72, 
one of which, under the command of the 
general Pan Chau, followed the old trade 
route to the Tarim basin. The appearance 
of this renowned commander and diplo- 
matist immediately .secured the victory of 
Chinese influence among the petty states, 
which liad all suffered under the insecurityof 
trade and the military policy of the Huns. 

This time the Chinese were not content 
with the easily-acquired spoil. They had 
heard, meanwhile, that a mighty empire 
of Ta-tsin, the Roman world-empire, lay 
in the west. The remarkable magnetic 
force e.xerciscd on each other by great 
states, which lies at the root of their 
conditions of existence and compels them 
gradually to absorb all iietty intervening 
states and to form a well-defined frontier, 
began to assert its power here, although 
its coni]]]ete trium])h was prevented by 
the immensity of the distance to be 
traversed. The Chinese never obtained 
accurate knowledge of the Roman Empire. 
Probably they were partly acquainted 
with the eastern half only, and thought 
.Antioch the capital of the Empire. Tlie 
name Fu lin for the Roman Empire, which 
subsequently occurs, .seems to be derived 
from Hcthlehem, and thus to point to 
the Christian faith of the later Romans. 


The campaign of Pan Chau, which took 
him nearly to the confines of Roman 
influence, dates .some decades after the 
conquest of the Tarim basin. Pan Chau 
crossed the range of mountains to the 
west, traversed the territory of the Yue- 
tslii, and finally, in 102 A.D., reached the 
Caspian Sea, whence he sent explorers 
further to the west in order to prepare for 
an attaclc on the Roman Empire. The 
unfavourable report, however, which he 
received and his advanced age forced him to 
return to China, where he died shortly after. 

The political importance of his conquest 
was considerable, but could hardly be 
lasting. The numerous petty states, 
which, at the sight of his army, had 
sought the protection of China, had no 
choice but to make terms with their 
other powerful neighbours, now that 
China ceased to lend them assistance. 
The revenue from tribute, gifts, and tolls 
which China drew from the we.stem coun- 
tries was far from being sufficient to cover 
the great outgoings. And the traditional 
Chinese policy, which w'ould hear nothing 
of any expansion of the old boundaries and 
attached little importance to thepromotion 
of trade, now reasserted itself. There was, 
as early as 120 a.d., a feeling in favour of 
Q . abandoning all possessions beyond 
CkUete Yumen Pass, and it was due 
, n , fo the advice of a son of Pan 
Chau that the military road, 
at least as far as the Tarim basin, was 
retained. The disorders which soon 
afterward broke out in China completely 
checked any vigorous foreign policy, while 
maritime commerce diminished the im- 
portance of the overland trade. The petty 
states in the Tarim basin for many years 
subsequently led a quiet existence, influ- 
enced by India more than by China. 
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TURKESTAN IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 

AND THE RISE AND FALL OF THE NOAAD NATIONS 

"THE advance of tlie Chinese toward the twlonged for a time to Sogdiana, a fact 
West, in spite of the bold plan of Pan which argues armed complications on that 
Chau to attack the Roman Empire, inflicted frontier. Attacks through the Caucasian 
no injury upon civilisation, but, on the gate on Persian and Roman territory oc- 
whole, was beneficial to it. Far more curred several times, but there was no 
momentous was the turn of events when immense migration until the advance of 
the nomad hordes of Central Asia sought _ p. the Western Huns. The first 
an outlet in Western Asia and Europe. *warch of Hun nomads towards 

Northern India had already fallen into n«I'Nom»di West took place about the 
the hands of the Yue-tshi, and the hour “ ““ * middle of the first century B.c., 

was approaching when a great part of when the Hun empire was thrown into the 
Europe also would tremble beneath the mast violent confusion by internal seditions, 
scourge of the yellow racas of the steppes. Several rulers tried simultaneously to 
The main body of the Huns, when their iisui’p the power, and waged bitter war 
star had set in Mongolia, hurled themselves on each other. When at last one of the 
against the civilised nations of the West, pretenders, Huhanyi', appeared to be 
The consequences which the onslaught victorious, his own brother, the “ Viceroy 
of the Huns, and, in close connection with of the East,” rose against him. Tliis 
it, the advance of other Asiatic nomads. Chichi, as he now called himself, e.\- 
had for Europe, do not come into the pelled his brother from the capital, but 
history of Central Asia ; but it is worth then turned to the west ; and since he 
our while to glance at the development of could not hold the whole empire, founded 
p Asiatic affairs up to the emigra- an independent power, which he gradually 

Bfifora*the Huns. The western extended further w'estward. The cir- 

Hun Eiodai cumstance that a prince in Sogdiana 
any dangerous attacks from called in his help against the Usun enabled 
the nomad peoples of Asia and Euro{)e, him to transfer the .scat of his power to 
perhaps because the nomads of East Europe the region of the Sea of Aral. Part of the 
liecame gradually more settled and paid Alani in that district were perhaps already 
more attention to agriculture. The Alani, .subject to the Huns. The wars with the 
who arc identical with the Aorsi of earlier Chinese in the Tarim basin ended with 
accounts, seem to have been the most the death of Chichi, in 36 B.c., and greatly 
influential nation. Probably this is to be weakened the Hun imwer. 
regarded only as a collective name for the Their power did not revive until, in the 
nomad tribes, who occupied the region year qo’a.d., another Hun prince with a 
from the Black Sea to the Sea of Aral, and large part of his people marched westward 
were composed partly of the remains of and joined the earlier emigrants. This 
Irano-Scythiaiis, partly of Ural- Altaians, migration was due to the complete 
The jiroper bearers of the name were collapse of the empire of the Eastern 
settled in the first century b.c. to the north _ Huns. In both of these migra- 

of the Caucasus, where they fought against tions it was the most war- 

Pompey in the year O5 b.c. ; they then like and strongest part of the 

spread themselves further over the steppe, population which turned west- 

and appear to have ruled, for a time at ward. The West Huns, therefore, were 
least, over most of the nomad tribes of the the picked men of their tradition- 
region of Pontus and the Caspiiin. There ally war-loving and adventurous race, 
were frequent but unimportant conte.sts Their people can hardly have remained 
with the Romans. According to Chinese unmixed during its migrations, but 
records, a part of the country of the Alani it probably incorporated the brave.st 
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men from the conquered tribes. In this sixth century the empire gradually dis- 
way a new • nationality might well be integrated into petty states, whose 
developed, whose tliirst for wars would princes frequently interfered in the ware 
prove fateful for even distant regions, so between Persia and Byzantium, or took 
soon as an occasion should arise when up arms, against each other. In 558 an 
this concentrated energy could find an army of Huns advanced to the gates of 
outlet. The Chinc.se, after the advantages Constantinople. As the power of the 
gained in the west by the advance of Pan Huns broke up, the separate elements of 
Chau had been mostly relin- which this heterogeneous nation of warriors 
Conflict quished, had, at the begin- was composed recovered individual im- 
ning of the second century {lortance, until finally even the name of 
and c inese face new contests with Huns disappeared from history, 

the Huns and their Uigurian allies in the Tlie same fate befell another very mixed 
Tarim basin. After the middle of the branch of the Hun nation, the White 
century the West Huns disappear from the Huns, or Hcphtalites, who had firmly 
horizonoftheChinese, a fact which suggests planted themselves in the modem Khiva 
that the warlike nomads, finally rcnounc- and, after 420, made vigorous attacks on 
ingany plans for the reconquc.st of their old Persia. The Sassanid king, Peroz, fell 
homes in Mongolia, turnecl their attention in battle against them in 484. The year 
in other directions. For two centuries 531 saw the last fights with these Huns, 
more they seem to have been content with some of whom were destined to reappear 
minor hostilities, until at last, in 350 a.d., under a new name and mi.xed with other 
the avalanche began to roll. The Huns nations as Kharismians. 
attacked the Alani first, killed their king. After the disruption of the great Hun 
and brought the i)eojilc partly under their Empire in Central Asia and the . retreat 
power, and partly forced them in panic of most of the Huns to the west, the major 
further to the west. The great steppe of part of Mongolia had fallen to the Sien 
Eastern Europe and Siberia was thus „ . pe, since the Chinese had 

opened to the Hums and the direction of “ neither the wish nor the power 

their further advance suggested. That H^^EmpIrc immense region of 

the storm of conquest did not .sweep down ** * the steppes. Tliis Tungusian 

on Persia, the fertile plains of which nation came originally from the modem 
certainly aroused the greed of the ma- Manchuria, and, by its advance to the 
rauders, was due to the awe with which west, during which it probably absorbed 
the still powerful Neo-Persian empire of the remnants of the Huns and other 
the Sassanids inspired the nomads. inhabitants of the steppes, it intro- 

The a])pearance of the Huns would not duced a new ingredient into the hotch- 
have had nearly so great an influence on potch of nations in the pasture-lands 
Europe had it not been that the Roman of Mongolia. Like all nomad peoples 
Emiiire w<as already beginning to decay the Sien pe broke up into a number of 
and that the Germanic races were in con- petty states, which usually had their own 
fusion and disorder. The convulsions iwlitical systems, but were occasionally 
which .shook Europe when the Huns, united under an energetic ruler, and then 
under the leadership of Balamir, in 375, constituted a fonnidable power, which 
invaded the Danubian countries do not soon made its influence felt in China and 
concern the history of Asia. It is un- the Tarim basin. 

likely that all the Huns and Alani took Some such rapid rise of the Sien ])e 
The Hun* movement towanl occurred about 150 a.d., when Tun sliih 

ConTuIie contrary, huai placed him.self at the head of one of 

Europe supremacy was still their tribes and soon c.xtended his power 

maintained in the region of far over the adjacent peoples. This new 
Pontus and the Caspian. For when, nomad empire was hardly inferior in size 
after the death of Attila, in 453, their to the earlier Hun empire, and comprised 
European empire broke up, the rest rougtfly the same countries, because then, 
of the people withdrew once more to as formerly, the line of least resistance lay 
the cast, and found a refuge there in due east and west. Even the division of 
the old homes of the Huns and Alani. their gigantic territory into a central king- 
The sovereignty of tho.se regions devolved dom with an eastern and a western province 
on Attila’s favourite son Irnach. In the was once more adopted hy the Sien pe. 
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Since it was virtually the ]3ersonality of 
the ruler which kept the empire together, 
the power of the Sien pe was considerably 
diminished by the death of their first 
prince, in loo, and would certainly have 
given way to the influence ot China had 
not this danger been averted by the 
oTCrthrow of the Han djuasty in China 
in 230 , and by the disorders which subse- 
quently ensued. The Sien jie were thus 
able to realise for a moment the gieat 
ambition of the ruling nomad tribes — 
namely, to bring under their control the 
Western trade. Like the Huns before 
them, they had, for this purpose, to come 
to terms with the Tibetan nomads in the 
south of the Tarim basin. 

During the civil wars in China several 
liordes of the Sien pe found a welcome 
opportunity of migrating into that coun- 
try, where they either served as mercenaries 
or founded independent states. The most 
powerful of these tribes were the To ba. 
Between 338 and 376 the house of To Ini 
ruled the state of Tai in Northern Shan.si. 
In 386 Kuei, who belonged to that dynasty, 
founded there the Northern Wei, which ex- 
panded farther and farther over Northern 
China, until it practically covered the 
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same area as the Wei of the Three King- 
doms. In 534 Pei Wei broke up into the 
Eastern Tung and the Western Wei, which 
were overthrowm in 550 and 557. Wu ku. 


al.so a member of the house of To ba. 
Governor of Hohsi after 304, declared 
himself King of Hsi ping in 397, and 
formed the state of Nan Liang, which was 
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conquered in 414 by the jirinre of Hsi Chin. 
The To ba had .soon become Chinese in 
life and thought, and they were forced to 
confront their kinsmen, tlie nomads of 
the steppes, entirely in the spirit of the 
traditional policy of China. 

The condition of Mongolia had changed 
in the course of time. The empire of the 
Sien jie crumbled away after the strongest 
and most iiiimeroux hordes had migrated 
to China, and its jihice was taken by a 
new one under the rule of the Yen Yen, a 
mixed peojde, which apiiarently had incor- 
|)orati!d fragments of primitive Siberian 
|)eoples. but linguistically belonged to the 
Turko-Tartar race. In the early .stages 
of their history the Yen Yen appear to 
have acquired .so invidious a reputation 
for barbarity and vice that they aroused 
disgust even among their nomad neigh- 
bours, who certainly were not fa.stidious 
in this resjiect. Tlie emperors of the Wei 
dynasty long held this refractory people 
in check. TheY’enYeii ultimately estab- 
lished their ]>ower at the close of the fourth 
cenlur}' by the subjugation of the indus- 
trious tribes of the Altai range ; they 
proceeded further to the west and obtained 
possession of the Central Asiatic trade 
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routes, and extended their influence over 
Mongolia as far as the frontiers of Korea. 
The ruler to whom they owed this rapid 
rise was Tallin. From the name of his 
successor, Tatara, is said to be derived 
the de.signalioii “ Tartars,” which in time 
has become usual for the peoples of the 
Turko-^Iongolian stock. The To ba in 
Northern China soon saw them- 
strugg es involved in arduous wars 

or nomad empire, 

** but in the end proved fully a 
match for it. After the Yen Yen, in 425 
and on many subsequent occa.sions, had 
received heavy reverses in their attacks 
on China, and had been pursued into 
their own territory, the Pei Wei, accord- 
ing to the time-honoured Chinese policy, 
extended their influence once more 
along the old trade route to the west, 
and thus .saiiped the very founda- 
tions of the opposition of the nomads. 
Alliances with the two other empires, into 
which China was then divided, those of 
the Sung and the I.iang, brought little 
advantage to the Yen Yen ; they were 
repeatedly defeated, and were unable to 
regain the command of the trade routes, 
although in the year 471 they reduced the 
kingdoms of Kashgar ancf Khotan to 
great straits. The Yen Yen were not 
completely overthrown by the Chine.se. 
It was not until the middle of the sixth 
century that their kingdom, weakened by 
internal dissensions, fell before ihe on- 
slaught of the Turks. A great part of 
the ]ieople followed the example of the 
Huns and fled to the west. The Avars, 
who soon afterward appeared as conquerors 
ill East Euro|)e, are probably identical 
with the Yen Yen. Like the remnants of 
the Yen Yen in Central .Asia, the Avars 
finally disappeared altogether, or were 
absorbed by the other nations. 

When we see these nomad empires 
attaining such gigantic size and then com- 
jiletely disaiipcaring, we may easily forget 
„ , ^ , that Central Asia was not 

. . _ exclusively a region where 

Aua Became , . i j- j ii. • 

Deiert wandering hordes fed their 

flocks and herds, but that it 
offered homes and food to more or less 
settled peoples. It has already been shown 
how flourishing and comparatively civilised 
settlements developed in the Tarim basin, 
owing to its favourable position for the trade 
between East and West, and became the 
centres of small states. But there were 
trade routes even further north which led 
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to the west, and at the foot of the moun- 
tains lay districts which were adapted for 
agriculture. Still further away towered 
the Altai, with its rich mines, the focus 
of a primitive civilisation, which, in spite 
of countless raids by nomads, was still 
vigorous. 

It is certain that numerous towns and 
permanently settled nations were to be 
found from the Tian Shan to the Altai. 
Political power, however, lay mostly in 
the hands of the nomads, who stamped 
their character on the constitution of the 
country, and thus do not appear even in 
the earliest records as true disseminators 
of culture. The Uigurians were long the 
most important nation of this region; 
they formed the nucleus of the nine Oghuz, 
or hordes, to which the Tongra, Sukit, 
Adiz, Sap, etc., belonged. A distinction 
was made between a northern branch of 
the Uigurians, which was settled on the 
Selenga and subsequently spread to the 
sources of the Yenissei, and a southern 
branch in the south and east of the Tian 
Shan. While the northein Uigurians, 
called by the Chinese Kao che, or Thin le, 
jj. . did not attain any high degree 
of civilisation, the southern 
CWIlUatio.. Uigurians, whose country w^s 
touched or traversed by the 
most important trade routes from west to 
east, were not unaffected by the civilised 
nations. A remarkable mixture of civilisa- 
tions, which had a momentous influence on 
the life of the other nomad peoples, was 
developed in the towns of the southern 
Uigurians. 

The supremacy of the Yen Yen in 
Mo^olia was broken by the Turks, a 
nation which significantly became powerful 
on the Altai. The Turks, it is true, do not 
belong at all to the old representatives of 
civilisation of Yenissean stock on the 
Altai ; they were genuine nomads of 
Mongolian d&scent, probably one of those 
fragments of the great Hun people, which 
gradually increased again in numbers and 
importance. But the mineral wealth of 
the Altai doubtless furnished a source of 
power, which they knew how to use, 
whether they themselves mined and 
smelted, or entrusted this work to their 
subjects, the old settled inhabitants. 

TTie term “ our smiths ” which the Yen 
Yen applied to the Turks on the outbreak 
of the war, was probably only a deliberate 
taunt, and not in accordance with facts. 
It must be observed, however, that among 
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the nomads of Central Asia the trade of 
the smith was held in high esteem, quite 
otherwise than, for example, among the 
nomad tribes of North Africa ; and that 
in Mongolian tradition even the legendary 
nationM hero, Genghis Khan, appears as a 
smith. At any rate, the sujierior arma- 
ment of breastplates, helmets, swords, and 
lances, and the marvellous " singing 
arrows,” rendered possible by the rich 
mines, contributed greatly toward securing 
for the originally not very numerous 
Turks the victory over their opponents. 

The national legend of the Turks traces 
the descent of the nation from a boy 
whom a she- wolf suckled. This tradition. 


the northern Uigurians with the Yen Yen 
offered to the Turks a welcome opjiortunity 
of further advances. At the first contest 
of the two peoples, 10490, the Turks made 
no movement, but when, in the year 53(1, 
a Uigurian army marched eastward, and 
in so doing touched Turkish territory, 
the ruling chief of the Turks, Tu myn, 
attacked and conquered them, and incor- 
porated into his ])cople the whole tribe of 
50,000 Yurtes. The ease with which this 
amalgamation w.as effected betokens the 
close affinity which existed between the 
peoples on the boundless steppes of Central 
Asia. Tu myn was now in a position to 
defy the Yen Yen, wlio.se power had long 



Dr. Sven Hedin's excavations have thrown a flood of light upon the former prosperity of the Tarim basin. Where 
there are now wastes of sand, which can be traversed with difficulty by riding animals, once stood waving fields, 
green forests, and smiling villages. Under this clay ruin Dr. Hedin found cart>wheels, coins, and domestic vessels. 


which recalls the story of Romulus and 
Romus, refers, like it, to totemi.stic cas- 
toms, for a golden wolf-head was the 
badge of Turki.sh warriors. The . scanty 
Chinese accounts reprc.scnt the Turks as 
a branch of the Aschin Huns, who, after 
their expulsion from China by the Wei 
dynasty, ])laccd themselves under the 
protection of the Yen Yen, and were 
allotted in 439 settlements on the .southern 
slojjes of the Altai. Few traces of Chinese 
ciNulLsation seem to have been retained by 
them ; on the other hand, they appear to 
have acquired some culture from the 
Uigurians, to which fact the adoption of 
Ihe Uigurian script points. The feuds of 


been tottering, and he did .so after the 
])rincc of the Yen Yen had contemptuously 
rejected him as a suitor for the hand of 
one of his daughters. In the year 552 
the overthrow of the empire of the Yen 
Yen was complete, and the Turks now 
a.s.siimed the headship of the Central 
Asiatic nomads, whose conditions on the 
whole were little altered by this change of 
rulers. 

Since the traditional policy of aggro.s- 
sion against China was rendered hopeless 
by the now firmly-consolidated power of 
that state, the Turks turned toward the 
west, along the road which the Huns had 
pointed out to all succeeding peoples ; 
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even Uigurian armies had penetrated to centre, which, both in peace and war, 
tlic Volga in 463. Their first success was was under the command of the supreme 
the subjugation of Sogdiana, where the niler. The Chinese, about the year 600, 
descendants of the Yue-tshi still main- succeeded in weakening pemanently the 
tained their supremacy, and an advance power of the Turks by dividing the empire 
had been made toward the Tarim basin, into an eastern and a western part. 

By the year 437 nine states e.xisted in In the year 630 the Chinese armies won 
Sogdiana which were ruled by princes of a brilliant victory over the eastern. Turks, 
_ . the dynasty of the Can-wu. in which the khan. Kin Li, was captured ; 

““'*“*"* The most imjmrtant of them thus Chinese influence was again extended 
N *aT k "'^Samarkand. InTashkent, to Sogdiana. The eastern empire then 
oma and Kharismia broke up into a number of weak and petty 

other dynasties occupied the thrones. The states ; but part of the Turks migrated 
coiupicst of Sogdiana, the petty states to China, where .settlements were assigned 
of which, however, had hardly dis- to them in order that they might serve as 
aj)peared, gave the Turkish conquerors an a frontier guard against other nomad 
interest in the Western trade, especially in tribes. The people, which had not for- 
the export of silk from Sogdiana, which gotten its old fame, became in Chinese 
was then hindered by the Persians, prob- territory once more so strong that, in 6S1, 
ably becau.se in Persia itself the breeding under Qutluq, it was able to shake off the 
of silkwonns was a prevalent industry, Chinese nile and spread its influence over 
and also bccau.se silk was obtained from Mongolia. The jjower of the Turks grew 
China by the sea route. The attempt to .still stronger under Me chun, the brother 
win the desired object from the Persians and successor of Qutluq, who skilfully 
by diplomacy led to a long series of hostile availed himself of the disputes for the 
complications. Chinese throne. Once more the Turkish 

The Turks then, in 569, determined to Empire became a mighty pow'er. Even 
enter into direct communication with the _ yuai* western Turks seem tem- 
Byzantincs, w'ho must have been equally j"' porarily to have been sub- 
interested in breaking the Persian trading jugated, and the Turkish 

monopoly. A Turkish embassy arrived supremacy was re-established 

at Constantinoiflc, in consequence of which in Sogdiana, where the petty states of 
Zimarch went to the capital of the Turkish the Yue-tshi still existed. 

Great Khan in the Altai with a commission .After Me chun's death, Kultegin, the 
from Justin II., the Byzantine Emperor, commander of the army, a nephew of the 
We jiossc.ss his detailed account of the dead man, murdered the lawful heir, his 
journey, and of the battles of the Turks cousin, and placed his own brother Me 'ki 
against the " White Huns ’’ and the Per- lien on the throne. We have accurate 
.sians, at .some of which he w'as present, accounts of these events from the inscrip- 
Wc learn from him also that the w'est of tions on the grave-pillars of Orkhon. The 
the Tarim basin then fell into the power of east Turkish Empire still kept its position 
the Turks. Later, the Byzantines also, as a formidable power. But its decline 
in spite of their cautious jrolicy, were hard began, and the end was produced by a 
pressed by the Turks, since with the period coalition of the Uigurians and Chinese in 
of the Turkish power generally a fresh the year 745. From that date the Turks 
flood of Central Asiatic tribes poured over almost disappear from the history of 
Western Asia and Europe. The Khazars, Central Asia. The fall of the Turkish 
Turki in advanced in 626 to East power wa.s hastened by the advance of the 

Tonekwith ^ detailed frag- Arabs, who in the meantime had con- 

Byznntinm Turkish nation, quered Persia and penetrated to Sogdiana, 

As might be expected, attacks where some of the princes sought help 
were made on China .so soon as any oppor- from the Turks and fought with chequered 
tunity presented itself. success against their new oppre-ssors. In 

China now adopted her successful ix>Iicy 712 the Arabs won a brilliant victory over 
of sowing .seeds of di.ssension among the the allied Sogdians and Turks, the latter 
nomads. The Turkish Empire, like the probably being led’ by Kultegin. In the 
earlier empires, split up into three portions, year 730, however, they met with a severe 
an eastern and a western province, which defeat at Samarkand from the same 
were governed by a viceroy, and the antagonists. Tlie necessity of defending 
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themselves on different sides certainly 
licl])ed to effect tlie rapid fall of the cast 
Turkish Empire. 

The western Turks, soon after their 
separation from the eastern empire, had lieen 
forced to acknowledge a sort of suzerainty 
of Persia. In 620, however, they felt 
themselves strong enough to extend their 
empire — which must hare lain between 
the Altai and the Sea of .Aral — and to 
invade Persia and Sogdiana. Turkish 
mercenaries or allies played a momentous 
part in the contests for the Persian throne 
at tliat time. All the conquered territory, 
indeed, was very loosely united, as is 
invariably the. case with nomad empires, 
and when occasion offered it was the 
more ea.sily broken up again, since the 
nomad is never so closely attached to his 
country as the agriculturist. Instances 
occur where entire nations cro.ssed the 
_ . stejJiTos of Central Asia in their 

™ * “ fullest extent, in order to 

a”*™ cscajje the yoke of a hated 
conqueror and to seek pro- 
tection perhaps on the Chinese frontier. 
The western Turks then had command 
of the northern trade routes of Central 
Asia so far a.s they passed through the 
Uigurian country. Since the Chinese 
favoui'ecl the .southern roads through the 
Tarim basin, Turks and Uigurians com- 
bined and, in 639, invaded the petty states 
of that district, attacked Kami, which was 
occupied by the Chinese, and thus, com- 
pelled China to act on the defensive. 
These disorders lasted for a long time, but 
finally ended in favour of the Chine.se. 
Soon afterwards the advance of the Arabs 
through Persia was felt by the western 
Turks, while the Chinese armies prc.sscd on 
threateningly from the east. 'I'he result 
was the almost complete fall of the [wu'cr 
of the western Turks, whose inheritance 
passed for a short period to the Tibetans, 
who had become powerful in the interval. 


It was not until the year 700 that the 
empire revived, only to find itself soon 
afterwards entangled in hitter wsirs with 
the Arabs. It was more affected by 
remarkable factions at the court and within 
. the tribal federation, the true 
Md Anbi which, whether ethnic, 

.social, or political, cannot be 
discovered. There was a black 
and a yellow party, which often fought 
furiously together, and put forward their 
own candidates whenever the .sncce.ssion 
to the throne was disputed. The com])lete 
overthrow of the empire was effected in 
760 by the Qarluk, a tribe of the Turko- 
Mongolian race living to the west of the 
Altai range. The remnants appear in 
later history as Ghuzes. 

In Central .Asia the place of the Turks 
as the dominant people was taken by the 
nomad Uigurians, who were then called 
Hoci He. Their chief opponents were tne 
Kirghiz in South-western Siberia, who now 
for the first time came forward as a 
powerful people and tried to enter into 
direct relations with China. In alliance 
with the Chinese they shattered the 
Uigurian supremacy in the year 830. 
The question at issue seems once more to 
have been the command of the trading 
communications with the west, 'nie 
Kirghiz then appeared as the connecting 
agents, who conducted Arabian caravans 
to China with armed escorts through the 
hostile Uigurian territory. The Kirghiz 
never founded an empire of equal extent 
with that of the Huns or Turks. The 
Uigurian empire was always restricted tc 
a limited area. 

Later, in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, the nation of the Khitan, which 
was mainly of Tungusian stock, extended 
its rule from Manchuria over a large part 
of the steppe, of Central Asia, until the 
Mongols founded a new world-empire in 
that region. 







TWO VIEWS OF A CHARACTERISTIC TIBETAN TOWN OP ANCIENT DATE 


TIicsr viewii of a Tibetan burn ahoar the general pracUee of bnllding tbe Lamalte monaxteries upon the crests of 
tlic ridges, while 03 the face of the hill-side ace the cave-lika dwellings In which the peasant laity find their homes. 
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■yiBET for a long period was little 
affected by the enormous revolutions 
that convulsed Central Asia, and in any 
case it was only its frontier that felt them. 


These frontier tribes of Tibet were formerly 
further removed from the centre. On 


the south, the Himalayas always formed 
a strong barrier, but to the north Tibetans 
were settled as far as the Tarim basin, and 
even a great part of South-eastern China 
was filled with Tibetan tribes, which were 
only gradually absorbed by the Chinese 
population. Tibet proper lay completely 
off the main track. The routes of trade 


and culture did not traverse the country ; 
and the desolate plateau, scorched by 
intolerable summer heats and lashed by 
winter snowstorms, did not allure the 
neighbouring nomads to daring raids, 
which might at least have interrupted the 
stereotyped monotony of existence, and 
a, have created movement and 

life. The achievements of 

of 'nbet civilisation were slow in per- 
meating this region, and it was 

long before the seeds of progress s])rang up 
from the barren ground. 

Originally all Tibetan pco]ilcs mu.st 
have lived that life of mere hunters which 


appears to be the lowest grade of human 
existence. Tibet, in .sjiitc of its desola- 
tion, was adapted for this inode of life. 
However ])oor it might be in edible wild 
]ilants, it teemed with beasts of the chase, 
which even now cover the country in 
immense herds. The agricultural life, 
which originated with the .short-skulled 
race, was followed only in the advanced 
posts of the Tibetan jicople, where they 
settled in the Tarim basin on the trading 
route, and found in the oases suitable 
tracts of country at their disposal. The 
reason why it did not spread further 
toward Tibet is mainly that the only 
districts at all adapted for agriculture 
lay far to the south, in the upper valleys 
of the Brahmaputra and the Indus. Any 
germs of culture that developed in these 
.southern tracts were brought from India, 
and, naturally, not until the Aryan in- 
habitants of India had created a civilisa- 
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tion of their own. This circumstance 
helps to explain the slow advance of 
civilisation in Tibet as well as the far- 
reaching influence of India on what was 
once purely a Central Asiatic region. 

What the inhabitants of Northern and 
Central Tibet derived from Central Asia 
Leiioni agricultural 

ia Social newer social 

ProEreii the nomad tribes. 

It must remain a moot i)oint 
whether Tibetans were in this mere 
recipients, or whether by the domestica- 
tion of the yak they did not materially 
add to the number of useful animals. 
The wild yak is spread so far to the north 
that a tribe of Turko- Mongolian or even 
Aryan race may have made the first 
attempts at breeding them. In any ca.se. 
the waggon wa.s hardly known in Tibet 
as a means of transjiort, but animals, and 
especially the yak, were e.xclusively ased 
to carry burdens. The introduction of 
nomadic, habits gave the Tibetans, csjic- 
cially tho.se of the north, a greater 
mobility, allowed an increase of popula- 
tion. and gradually taught them the 
warlike, marauding life peculiar to all 
nomads. It would seem that the bow 
also, which is not the national weapon in 
Tibet, was introduced from the north. 

The Tibetan tribes may have waged 
little wars on each other, and also on the 
nomad pcojiles of Mongolian race living 
to the north, but no historically imiiortant 
.struggles took place until the growing 
]>ower of Tibet sought its Ixxity among 
the settled nations. The roads to the 
south and west were comjjletely barred, 
but, in comiicnsation, the great coinmer- 
- . cial route on the north, with 

Pwer*of stations and oases, 

was exix).sed to attack, and 
on the north-east the riches 
of China itself jirescnted a goal for ]>rofit- 
able raids. In Mongolia the might} 
empire of the Huns had already been 
formed out of small tribes, which com- 
bined for such marauding expeditions. 

In Tibet, where the conditions were far 
less favourable, the political uniiicatioiyii 
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of the separate hordes began far later 
and was less successful. Occasionally, 
indeed, some frontier tribes had an 
opportunity of interfering in the internal 
affairs of China. A doubtful account 
states that Tibetan au.\iliaries appeared 
in the Chinese service in iiaj n.c., but 
no large empire appears to 
1 have been formed until the 
of Politieal gf Buddhism, which. 

with its proselytising power, 
levelled the barriers lietween rival tribes, 
and first stimulated national union. 

The Tibetan history, the Book of the 
Kings, which appeared only compara- 
tively kite under the influence of Chinese 
models, contains a legendary account of the 
prehistoric period, which, naturally, is un- 
trustworthy in its details, but shows the 
sources from which the Tibetans themselves 
derived their civilisation. According to 
this there appeared, in the first century B.C., 
in the country to the south of the modern 
Lhasa, a marvellously endowed child, 
whom the wild natives soon regarded as 
thsar heaven-sent leader. This child, an 
invention clearly on the model of the 
infant Dalai-Lamas of a later age. was a 
direct descendant of Buddha. He founded 
a kingdom, the subjects of which were 
gradually raised by his .succe.s.sors to 
higher grades of culture, jirccisely in the 
way in which Chinese legend traces the 
progress of civilisation. Under the seventh 
monarch, in the second century a.d., 
smelting, the use of the plough, and 
irrigation were discovered. In the fifth 
century the fields were enclosed, articles 
of clothing were made from leather, and 
walnut-trees were ])lanted. Soon after- 
ward the yak was crossed with the ox, 
and mules were bred. 

Although the legend does not acknow- 
ledge any direct introduction of Indian 
civilisation into Tibet, still the fact that 
the centre of culture lay in the vicinity 
of the Indian frontier, and that the 
genealogy of the royal house was traced 
_. .. from Buddha, points un- 

I *» *ired*°” niistakably to this source. The 
widening dis-semination of 
^ Buddhist doctrine in India had 

fired a missionary zeal there, which brought 
the new faith, and in its train a higher 
civilisation, over the dreaded barrier of 
the Himalayan .snows. From the West, 
also, where the Buddhist doctrine spread 
as far as the Tarim basin, Tibet felt the 
same influence, and when the new faith 
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struck root even in China, Tibet, as the 
connecting link between China and 
Central Asia on the one side, and India 
on the other, suddenly acquired a new 
importance ; and finally, after the decay 
of Buddhism in the Indian mother 
country, Tibet became the peculiar home 
and sanctuaiy of the northern worehippers 
of Buddha. 

While in Southern Tibet a small 
civilised state gradually developed, which 
deiicnded for its jjower and prosperity on 
agriculture, the northern nomads had 
also begun to organise themselves, and 
in so doing may have been influenced by 
the example of the neighbouring Chinese 
constitution, and of the nomad kingdoms 
in Central Asia. The north-eastern tribes, 
called by the Chinese Ti, played, on 
a small scale, in the first century after 
the Chi'istian era, the role of the Central 
Asiatics, since they figured at one time 
as enemies, at another as allies, of the 
Chinese kingdoms and their claimants. 
Tibetan chieftains even appear as rulers 
of small Chinese states in the same way 
as Hun and Turkish princes usurped the 
_. , thrones of the isolated king- 

‘ioms. The Khiang, who lived 

Empire south-east of the Tarim 

^ basin and menaced trade 

communications with the west, w'ere 
another branch of the Tibetan race. 
No real empire was established until, 
in the course of the sixth century n'.c., 
the civilised state in the south brought 
the northern nomads also under its 

influenre. A power was created which 
had a large .share in the further political 
development of Central Asia. Almost 
impregnable in its own country, it held 
a menacing position on the south-west 
frontier of China and on the trade routes 
which cro-ssed the Tarim basin. The 
shifting fortunes of the Turkish empires 
offered ample opixirtunities of inter- 
ference. 

The empire first aroused the attention 
of the Chinese in the year 589. With 
what deliberate purpo.so the Tibetan 
rulers endeavoured to advance their 
civilisation by Indian influence is shown 
by the embassy to India in 632, which 
re.sulted in a more accurate knowledge 
of the Buddhist religion and in the inven- 
tion of a script formed after the Indian 
model. Even then Lhasa was the capital 
of the empire and the focus of religious 
life. The relations of the new empire 
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with China were friendly at first ; but very country was outwardly demonstrated— 
soon the pretext for war was given by and this is a feature which frequently 
an incident of a kind not unusual in the recurs in Central Asia — by the invention 
history of Central Asiatic kingdoms : of a new script, which was mainly based on 
the request of the Tibetan monarch for the ancient Chinese signs. We have only 
the hand of a Chinese princess was insult- brief records of the wars of the Hsia 
ingly refused. Since, however, the king kingdom. An invasion by the Tibetans, in 
obtained his wish in the end, the cam- _ . 1076, ended in their precipitate 

paign cannot have resulted so favourably retreat, the result, it is said, of a 

for the Chinese as their historian.s would .su]Jers(itious panic which seized 

have us believe. But the Tibetan pre- the army. In 1227, the Hsia 

ferred to turn his arms for the future kingdom was annihilated by the Mongols, 
against the Tarim basin, where there was The fall of the political power of Tibet 
a state of anarchy which offered greater mast be ultimately traced to the fact 
prospects of successful conquest ; and by that Buddhism then permeated the 
the year 680 the power of Tibet extended as country, crippled the .recular power, and 
far as the Tian Shan. A combined attack effected a thorough spiritual revolution 
of the Chinese and Turks in 692 had indeed in the minds of the people. Buddhism 
the momentary effect of driving back the soon assumed a peculiar character in that 
Tibetans ; but they returned to the isolated land. The priests of Tibet showed 
attack, and pressed on in 715 as far as little appreciation of the more subtle 
Ferghana, after they had concluded an theological and philosophical disputes 
alliance with the Arabs. During the whole and doctrines of their Indian or Chinese 
of the eighth century Tibet remained co-religionists. But all the more im- 
the leading power in the south of Central portant was the influence of the originally 
Asia, and a formidable enemy of China, Shamanistic national religion, which 
T‘b t i the e.xalted the Buddhist clergy and monks 

af * stormed and plundered by the into m^cians and ascribed to them all 
Ita Power Tibetans in the year 763. the various arts of a degraded mysticism. 

It was not until 820 that a Tills is the explanation of the commanding 
permanent peace was concluded between ]x>sition which the Buddhist priesthood 
Tibet and China, and a pillar with an was able to acquire in Tibet, and of the 
inscription was erected in Lhasa to cum- chaos of superstitious ideas which gradually 
memorate the event. spread thence over Central Asia. 

In the course of the ninth century the .\fter the end of the ninth century 
power of Tibet rapidly diminished. The Tibet led a quiet existence, which in no 
Uigurians seized the borderland on the respect excited the attention of its neigh- 
north, and Hsia successfully took viver lh»; liours. In the year 1015 alone an armed 
duty of guarding the frontier against quarrel with China caused a short inter- 
thc decaying empire. This kingdom — ruption of this tranquillity. Relations with 
more accurately Hsi Hsia, r)r Western China had again slightly improved the 
Hsia — had been formed in 884, at the culture of the country. After the entry 
ti r.e of the Tang dynasty, on the upper of the Chine.se princess already mentioned, 
course of the Hoang-ho. I'he royal hou.se the knowledge had been acquired of making 
w,as descended from the Toba dynasty wine from rice or barley, of erecting 
of Pei We, which had been destroyed in water-mills, and of weaving stuffs. Chine.se 
North China in 557 ; but Tangutes, ^ artisans also had come into the 

near kinsmen of the Tibetans, formed the ^ country, and the sons of the 

picked warriors of the people. In 1032 best families were frequently 

the state made itself completely inde- sent to China to be educated, 

pendent of the northern Sung dynasty, Tibetan civilisation, which had been 
which ruled in Southern China, and sub- at first entirely subject to Indian in- 
.sequently maintained its po.sition, since fluence, took more and more a Chinese 
it allied itself at one time with the Sung, stamp, until finally the storm of the 
at another with the Khitan, and later with Mongols swept over the land of Tibet, 
the Kin, who were supreme in Northern and brought the country into a still 
China. The independent position of the more intimate political union with China. 
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LAMAS WORSHIPPING BEFORE THE HOLT OP HOLIES IN A TIBETAN TEMPLE 


The moiiaitery of Kum-Bum, in Tibet, once the reiidenee of the DalnULama, wu founded In ISdO, and now 
contains some three thousand monks. Before the HoW Holies are six cloth^covered cdumns, each of which 
has on its upper part a “ skirt " of pleated doth and the floor U covered with pr^ei^boarda These, having beta in 
constant use for centuries, have been woni into deep grooves by the lamas doing penance. Before worshipping, the 
lama removes his onter gsunaents and his shoes , uen be bows, and throws himself prostrate on the praving^boafds. 
The lama wearing the “Roman" helmet is of a higher casta than the ethers, and canles a prayer-bell m one hand. 
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EARLY CIVILISATION OF CENTRAL ASIA 


example of Tibet shows how closely 
^ the progress of civilisation is con- 
nected with religious propaganda, and 
how the wish to spread their own peculiar 
creed can be the chief cause why members 
of a more highly civilised people venture 
to be the apostles of culture in the most 
remote and most uninviting regions of 
the world. But this is not a unique 
phenomenon in Central Asia. However 
greatly the trade between East and West 
promoted the civilisation of Central Asia, 
it cannot be disputed that the most 
strenuous work in the cause of culture 


was done by those who, as preachers of 
the different world-religions, penetrated 
into the heart of Asia, or marched toward 
the east on the great commercial roads. 
Religious zeal alone created that endurance 
and self-denial which all must possess who 
attempt to sow in backward nations the 
seeds of a higher culture and of nobler 
modes of life. It is an important fact 


_ that, among the civilised coun- 

r*M- *1 which border upon Central 

““ Asia, China alone produced 
no world-religion, properly so- 
called, and sent out no missionaries apart 
from Buddhists. In consequence of this. 


the Chinese never succeeded in firmly 
attaching the Central Asiatics fo them- 
selves until they finally found, in their 


encouragement of the Buddhist teaching. 


an inestimable aid in taming the wild 
nomad hordes. 


The original “ religion " of the Central 
Asiatics was doubtless that simple mys- 
ticism which, under various forms, is to 
.be found in all primitive peoples. The 
chief duties of the wizard priests, who 
are revered as ]X)sscssors of mystic powers, 
consist in averting evil influences and in 
healing diseases. That belief in one 
supreme divinity, which is usually found 
in such cases, has only a subordinate 
significance and has little influence on 
the spiritual life. The characteristic form 
of lower mysticism among the Northern 
and Central Asiatics is Shamanism. The 


shaman, or sorcerer, works himself up to a 
frenzy by beating a drum or by other 


similar methods, and then enters into com- 
munication with the spirit world, about 
the nature of which very different ideas, 
partly influenced by the civilised religions, 
prevail among the various nations. Even 
where a higher form of religion has 
already penetrated. Shamanism usually 

Perrerted ^ ^ 

Form! ol national custom ; in 

ReHiiont ** Stamps a peculiar local 
character on these religions. 
In the eyes of the r.omads of Central Asia, 
all priests were a kind of shamans, from 
whom cures, prophecies, and miracles 
might be expected. This led to perverted 
forms of the original religious doctrines, 
from which neither Buddhists nor Nestor- 
ians were exempt. 

Every higher form of religion is based 
on written records and has its sacred 
books. It thus follows that writing, the 
first great step towards culture, spreads 
most quickly in the train of a religious 
propaganda. Art also follows in the 
steps of religion. Images of deities and 
saints, or temples erected in their honour, 
form part of the indispensable equipment 
of the missionaries, and announce the 
victory of the new doctrine. It is thus 
conceivable that the position of Central 
Asia between imjiortant spheres of civili- 
.sation and foci of religious doctrines must 
certainly have led to a marvellous mixture 
of influences, among which the original 
racial characteristics were still discernible. 

We must not forget in this connection 
that the oases of Central Asia were 


themselves the sites of an ancient civilisa- 
tion, but that this civilisation, after the 


Q irruption of warlike nomad 

-.**** . . peoples, rested on .so narrow 

ri «■ r a foundation that it could not 

have made any continuous 
progress without the stimulating example 
of other civilisations. The blending of re- 
ligions and civilisations was accelerated by 
the fact that rival doctrines did not make 


their appearances successively, but that 
the majority of them began to strike root 
in Central Asia side by side, during the 
centuries preceding and following the 
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Christian Era. Buddhism appeared tlie 
earliest on the scene, and al.so e.xercised 
the greatest influence on Central Asia. 
ZoFoastrian sun-worship was not vigor- 
ously dis.seminatcd until 230 a.d., when, 
under the Sassanids, its priests were 
stimulated to undertake the work of 
mis.sionaries by the renascence of Iranian 
life and thought ; but con- 
of^F Christianity began to 

g enlist supiKirtcrs. Xeither of 

e igioni religions was completely 

victorious until finally Islam gained the 
supremacy in one part of that repon, 
while Buddhism, disseminated from Tibet, 
held the field in the cast. The earlier 
Buddhism of Eastern Turkestan, which 
was directly connected with India, entirely 
disappeared. 

We are tolerably well informed from 
literary .sources as to the religious condi- 
tions of Central Asia. Our knowledge 
has been widened by recent archseological 
investigations in Central Asia, which have 
yielded a rich harvest of results, notably 
in the Tarim basin, and give us a vivid 
idea of the influence exercised by the 
various civilisations and doctrines. The 
Brili.sh excavations in the western valley 
of the Tarim have brought to light, in 
addition to Indo- Buddhist, Chinese, and 
Persian antiquities and inscriptions, rude 
coijper images, which probably .served 
Shamanistic purposes, and may have 
come from the old civilised jirovince of 
the Altai, where Shamanism exists even 
at the ]ire.scnt day. 

The importance of Buddhism for the 
west of Central Asia was felt chiefly 
before the Mongol period. The activitj' 
of Buddhist missionaries outside the con- 
fines of India could n<it be vigorously 
exerted until the new religion had taken 
firm root in its native country. The 
jieriod of the great Asoka of Magadha 
(263-226 n.c.) marks both the victory of 
Buddhism in Northern India and the ex- 
_ . tension of the jiolitical and 

oreign religious influences toward the 
north-west. Kashmir, the bridge 
” *“ to Central Asia, recognised the 

suzerainty of Asoka. Even though Buddh- 
ism was unable to gain a firm footing there, 
and was driven to wage frequent struggles 
with remnants of the old native .snake- 
worshi]} and a rcpres.sed Brahmanism, still 
access had been obtained to the civilised 
oases of the Tarim basin, where the new 
religion quickly found ready acceptance. 
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In externals this Buddhism was, it must 
be admitted, no result of purely Indian 
culture. In the first place, the Iraniaas 
had encroached upon India and left traces 
of their nationality on the manners and 
customs of the people ; but after the age 
of Alexander the Great an offshoot of 
Hellenistic civilisation existed in Bactria, 
which exercised an effective influence on 
art and culture both in the Tarim basin 
and in North-western India. Where the 
missionary zeal of Buddhism appeared at 
this time, it was accompanied and per- 
meated by the elements of Greek art. 
This Greco-Buddhist art and culture of 
North-west India found a new home in 
the Tarim basin. Here, too, the difference 
lietween the more ancient western form 
of Buddhism and the more modern 
eastern form, which took its shape in 
Tibet, is clearly defined. Generally speak- 
ing, Indians of pure race preached the 
new faith, and their labours led naturally 
enough to a wide diffusion of the Indian 
language, .since a knowledge of Sanscrit 
was nece.ssary for the comprehension of 
the sacred books. A large non-religious 
_ immigration also probably took 

jilace. The influence of India 
.... apparently first made itself 
with India i 4 otan, where a .son 

of A.soka is said to have founded a dynasty. 
Khotan, owing to its geographieal ])o.sition, 
has generally formed the connecting link 
between Central Asia and India, and 
shows in its civilisation abundant traces 
of Indian influences. A large number of 
Buddhist .shrines and monasteries were 
to be found in Khotan. The densely 
populated oasis, helped by its religious 
imixjrtance, repeatedly obtained great 
jiower, although it could not keep it 
permanently, since, as the gate to the 
trade route from India and the southern 
road from the West to the East, it appeared 
a valuable prize to all conquering tribes 
of Central Asia. From Khotan Buddhism 
.spread further over the Tarim basin and 
its northern boundary. The clearest proof 
of this is found in the numerous cave 
temples constructed on the Indian model, 
as well as in the products of Greco- 
Buddhist art, which modem explorations 
have brought to light, especially in the 
western part of Eastern Turkestan. It 
w'as certainly the settled portions of the 
nation, which were steeped in the ancient 
civilisation, that most eagerly adopted this 
higher form of religion. The nomads were 




ASSEMBLING OF THE GUESTS AT A NESTORIAN WEDDING PARTY 


The Nestorians were the first Christian sect to make headway amonp the nations of Asiai and at one time they 
attained considerable importance^ but, cut off from their headquarters* they and their doctrines became degraded. 

li'ss satisfied with it. The counsellor of as the Uigurians, Buddhism and Zoroas- 

!i Turkish prince candidly stated his trianism for a time counterbalanced 

Djiinion that neither the building of tmvns each other. We cannot now decide 

nor of Buddhist temples was advan- whether their domestic dissensions, which 

tiigeous to the nomads, since it wa-s opposed w'crc numerous and important, especially 

to their tnulitional mode of life and w'ould among the Turks, had also a religions 

Iweak their .spirit. This opinion w'as tinge. Even before the Iranian sun-w’orship 

justified ; for in reality it was Buddhism _ . acquired fresh powers of win- 

which, thanks to the crafty suj)port of ning adherents at the beginning 

the Chine.se, finally destroyed the savage L of the Sassanid period, the 

bravery of tlieCentr-j] A.siatias. mi.s.sionaries of Christianity 

'file sicoiifl great religion, Zoroastrian- had already’ traversed Iran and .set foot 

ism. liad naturally its chief siihere of in Central Asia. The revival of Zoroas- 

e.vpansion in XTesfern Turkestan, w'hich trianism must partly be regarded as a 

repeatedly stood eomiilidely under Iranian reaction against the irresistible advance 

iiifhii nce. h'DlIowing the line of the trade of Christianity, so unacceptable to the true 

routes, wliicli were chiefly freepumted by Iranians. Ft was not indeed the great 

Persian merchants, it forced its wciy united Christian Church that broke dowm 

farther to the East, without being able to the Iranian barriers by her emis.sarics, but 
will fr)r itself there any consideralile posi- a branch separated from the parent stem, 

lion as compared with Buddhism. Zoro- that of the Nestorians, whom we have 

aslrianism s])read also among the western already .seen, in like manner, as the first 

nomads, especially the Scythians of Irimian introducers of the faith into China. That 

_ . . stock, and left some remarkable .sect planted the seeds of Western civilisa- 
eicion hehind. The ancient tion far away toward the East, but in 

Z ^ Slavonic mythology, with its their isolation they soon bicame degenc- 
roks er between deities of light rate, since they were thrown upon their 

and deities of darkness, .seems to have been own resources, and were unable to keep up 

influenced by the Iranian sun-worship ; any constant communications witn the 

50 , too, were the ideas of the heathen West. 

Turkish tribes on the Altai, according to The Nestorian Church, nevertheless, 
which the human race held the middle attained for a time to great prosperity, 

place between the ] 30 wer.s of light and of At the beginning of the Afongol period, 

darkness. Among several nations, such when the Western Church began to 
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concern herself about her estranged sister 
in the East, it did not appear hopeless 
to think of converting the Mongol rulere, 
and thus to assure the victory of Chris- 
tianity over its rivals, of whom Islam had 
long been the most dangerous. There 
were Christian communities and even small 
.states with Christian princes in China after 
„ . . the seventh century. Here, 
perhaps, lay originally the 
. • . half-legendary realm of Prcster 
“ John, the di-scovery of which 
was one of the motives for the Portuguese 
explorations, until it was thought to have 
been found in Abys.sinia. Besides the 
Ncstorians, missionaries of the. Mani- 
cha;ans found their way to China about 
the year looo. 

The prospects of the older forms of 
religion in Western Central Asia were 
com])Ietely, even if not immediately, 
destroyed liy the advance of Islam. It 
was its ai)i>eaiance late on the scene, full 
of fresh ideals, that secured it the victory 
over the other faiths which were honey- 
oombed by Shamanist influences and had 
degenerated in their isolation. In the 
decisive contest for the conversion of 
the Mongolian chieftains, which secured 
spiritual sui)rcmacy for the succe.ssful 
religion, Islam was finally victorious in 
the West. 

The struggle, nevertheless, lasted for 
centuries. At the beginning of the eighth 
century the Arabs had already become 
lords of \I'e.stern Central Asia,' and had 
then advanced on their victorious career 
to the Tarim basin. Khotan, the chief 
seat of the Buddhists, had resisted attacks 
for twenty- five years. Among the in- 
habitants of Eastern Turkestan the tra- 
ditions of these religious wars found a 
concrete exprcs.sion in the legendary hero, 
Ordan Padjah, whose marvellous deeds 
are supposed to have decided the victc«ry 
of Islam. The new doctrine did rtot 
triumph until, in the tenth century, Satuk, 
Islam Turkish ruler of Kashgar, 
adopted it, and conquered a large 
Alia Tarim basin and even 

of Western Turkestan. After his 
death, in lojy, the power of the new 
empire rapidly diminished. 

Religious differences gradually acquired 
a certain ethnic im])ortance, even for the 
nomad tribes of Central Asia. The Turko- 
Tartar branch now comprised mainly the 
Central Asiatics won over for Islam, while 
the Mongolian branch contained the 
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adherents of the Buddhist creed; but 
originally both branches were quite closely 
related, or, more correctly speaking, were 
of common origin and only in part altered 
by admixture of foreign blood. Among 
the Uigurians in particular Islam found 
at a comparatively early period numerous 
believers, by the side of whom, however, 
the representatives of other religions long 
maintained their position. 

The mixture of religions, to which, in 
the West, Hellenic mythology may have 
slightly contributed, corresiionded to 
the mixture of civilisation, which found 
its most permanent e.xpres.sion in the 
native .script and styles of art. Modern 
excavations in Turkestan have furnished 
more exact information on the point, 
especially as to the existence of a style 
which has grown up out of Indian, Greek 
and Persian influences. 

If this mixed style betrays the effort 
made to rise from mere imitation of 
foreign forms to a certain individualitj', 
the tendency appears still more clearly 
in the fact that Central Asia produced, 
in addition to foreign methods of writing, 
. . a large number of peculiar 

Art* d which were naturally 

Writinc already existing 

* models, but nevertheless possess 
distinctive features of their own. .The 
Chinese .script seems least of all to have 
.served as a model, since its defects, as 
contrasted with the syllabic and alpha- 
betic scri])ts of the other civilised nations, 
were too vividly prominent. The in- 
fluence of the Indian scripts was greater, 
esjjccially in the Tarim basin. On the 
other hand, the Persian Pchlevi script had 
been adopted by the Uigurians, probably 
through the medium of the Yue-tshi, and 
the Turki.sh tribes in their turn learnt it 
from them. After that, through the in- 
fluence of the Nestorian missionaries, the 
u.se of the Syrian script was extended, and 
this soon served as a model for new native 
systems. The Mongols and the Manchus 
used varieties of the same .script. The 
number of foreign and native scripts in 
Central Asia during the eighth and ninth 
centuries seems, as numerous discoveries 
prove, to have been unusually large. 
This circumstance points at once to a 
certain incoherency in the prevailing civili- 
sation,. and to the fact that the Central 
Asiatic culture was local, and at the 
same time highly susceptible to foreign 
influences. Heinrich Schurtz. 




THE AEDI/EVAL HISTORY OF 
CENTRAL ASIA 


THE GREAT MONGOL EMPIRE 


■yHE efforts of civilisation and religion 
to tame the barbarous people of Central 
Asia continued for many centuries. 
Temples of Buddha, Zoroastrian .seats 
of culture, Christian churches, and 
Moslem mosques arose in the oases ; in- 
dustries flourished, trade brought foreign 
merchants into the country, and, those 
who aimed at a refinement of manners and 
customs and a nobler standard of life were 
amply provided with brilliant models. 
Of the nomads a less favourable account 
must be given ; and yet among many of 
them the higher forms of religion had 
struck root. Skilled writers were to he 
found among them, and the allurements 
of civilised life made considerable impres- 
sion. The road which was destined to 
lead these tribes out of their ancient 
barbarism had already often been trodden ; 
Nomad forces of civilisation seemed 
Luit of pressing on victoriously in 
Pillace every direction. Then once 
‘ more the nomad spirit rallied 
itself to strike a blow more formidable 
than any which had jircviously fallen. 
The effort was successful, and as the re.sult 
of it a region once prosperous and pro- 
gressive lay for generations at the mercy 
of races wlio.se guiding instincts were the 
joy of battle and the lust of pillage. The 
world glowed with a blood- red light in the 
Mongol age. Twice — ^first under Genghis 
Khan and his immediate succe.ssors, and 
secondly under Timur — the hordes of 
horsemen burst over the civilised countries 
of Asia and Europe ; twice they swept on 
like a storm-cloud, as if they wished to 
crush every country and convert it into 
pasture for their flocks. And so thoroughly 
^ was the work of ravage and murder done 
’that to the prasent day desolate tracks 
show the traces of their destructive furj'. 
These were the last great eruptions of the 
Central Asiatic volcano. Civilisation con- 


quered, and the hordes of the wde steppes 
were no longer a danger at which it needed 
to tremble. That which now struck at the 
civili-sed world was once more the full power 
of the nomads of Central Asia welded 
together for a time by a master hand. The 
new ]}eo|)le which suddenly appeared on 
the .scene, and, although hardly known 
Q. . or noticed before, now ad- 
igmn e vanccd with gigantic armies, in 
lealitv dealt only the first blow, 
and represented the vanguard 
of hosts which grew larger and larger, like 
an avalanche. The vanguard gave its 
name to the hosts who followed, and re- 
kindled in them the wild enthusiasm for 
war, which had died away, owing to the 
intercourse with civilisation. But the per- 
sonality of some individual is always of 
paramount value. 

The Mongols play so small a part in the 
earlier history of Central Asia that we 
may fairly doubt whether in their case we 
are dealing with a race whose roots stretch 
far back into the past. The original home 
of the Mongols lay, so far as can he ascer- 
tained, on the northern edge of the Central 
Asiatic .steppe, in the region of Lake 
Baikal. Now, it was this same northern 
edge which was the home of the most 
important nomad states, and was the true 
cradle of the conquering pastoral peoples. 
It was there that the Huns held their own 
_ „ until the last, and the centre 
of the Turkisli power lay there, 
of Nktioat nomad population of that 

region was mainly due to the dis- 
ruption of the older nationalities, and 
contained remnants of all earlier inhabi- 
tants. The Mongols in particular rose 
from the remaias of the Turkish people, 
which again was a mixture of Hun and 
other stocks. 

It was no mere accident that this 
people rekindled the ancient nomad love 
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of war and rajiine. In their remote homes 
they had been tlie least softened by civili- 
sation or lamed by relif'ioiis influence, and 
they had most stubbornly jireserved their 
warlike traditions. 

The Mongolian hoi dc had begun to make 
a name for itself in Central A.sia at the 
beginning of the twelfth century .i.n. The 
r tk r conditions of that period were 
favourable to its rise, as there 

ew or was no great power in Central 
Asia at the time. The Kin, 
or Xu-chi, who in 1125 had conquered 
and disloilgod the Khitan. were the 
most powerful in the eastern parts of the 
country ; both peojiles were of Tungusian 
stock,.and a jiarl of Nort h (!hina recognised 
their suzerainty. The Mongols .seem to 
have been Irihutaiy to the Xu-chi. In 
the west the jiower of the Hakas had 
greatly weakened ; the lligurians and 
.some Tartar hordes, such as the ])artially 
Christianised Kerait, led an indejjendenf 
life. Yesukai, the father of Genghis Khan, 
first brought a number of nomad tribes 
under his rule, and thus aroused the dis- 
trust of the Xu-chi. who, in 1133. and again 
in 1147, made futih; efforts to nij) in the 
bud the growing world-i)ower. 

Little is known of the other e.'iifloit.s of 
Yesukai. His einjiire seemed ready to 
colla|Vie as quickly as it had risen. On 
Y'esukai’s death, in 1 175, his .son Temujin 
was only twenty, or. according to some 
accounts, twelve years old. This was a 
sufficient reason for the subjugated hordes 
to revolt from him ; so thsit the new ruler, 
who was under his mother’s guardianship, 
had sc.arcely more left him than the ori- 
ginal ]iarent tribe. But an iron will 
aiiiinaled the youth. He rallied his 
aflherents and fought with Ong Khan, or 
Wang, the rival ruler chosen by the other 
hordes, a battle which at once put an end 
to any further spi-cading of the revolt, 
while a year later he won a brilliant victory 
over the insurgents, who renewed their 

Founder of He thoroughly vindi- 

... caied Ins ]iower as a monarch 
Fm.Sr. barbarous punishment 

of the rebel leaders. Some 
tribes now sought the friendship of the 
conqueror, others plotted against him or 
openly attacked him ; but, in the midst 
of nncea.sing wars, his power steadily in- 
creased. He defeated the Naiman, the 
Kerait, who were at fii-st his allies, and 
other tribes, in a series of campaigns; until, 
in the year laoft, he was able to hold on 
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the hanks of the Onon, a tributary of 
the Amur, a great review and council, at 
which he saw the greater part of the nomad 
fighting strength collected round him. 
Here, at the wish of his followers, he 
assumed the name of Genghis Khan, or 
“ perfect warrior.” It now seemed time 
to adopt a bolder policy and to carry his 
victorious arms into the adjoining civilised 
countries. A pretext for further wars 
was afforded by the machinations of the 
Naiman prince Kushlek, who had dealt 
the deathblow to the empire of the 
Kara Khitai in 1201 ; he was compelled 
to fly for refuge to the Nu-chi. The 
Kirghiz, and after them the Uigurians, 
in 1209, voluntarily submitted in the 
meantime. The war with the Nu-chi, 
after some unimportant skirmishes, broke 
out in the year 1211 ; and in it the 
Khitans, who had been subjugated by the 
Nu-chi, lent valuable aid to the Mongols. 
Genghis Khan's chief object was to gain 
possession of Northern China, the best 
part of the Nu-chi Empire. Hsuan Tsimg, 
the emperor of the Nu-chi, finally fled to 
the south in 1214, and was thus entirely 
j. . cut oft from his northern re- 
ii*A**j t sources. Yen King, the capital, 
whleh m.gMy corresponi to 
the present Peking, now fell 
into the hands of the Mongols ; but the 
war ended only in 1234 with the over- 
throw of the Kin dynasty, seven years 
after the death of Genghis Khan. It was 
fortunate for the Nu-chi that they could 
place in the field against the Mongols the 
forces of half of China, and could fall back 
on the strongly fortified Chinese towns. 
The Mongols learnt gradually in the 
school of necessity the art of conducting 
sieges, in which they were destined later 
to perform great feats at the cost of the 
civilised peoples who were hard pressed by 
them. The employment of gunpowder in 
siege warfare was already familiar to the 
Chinese, who could teach many other 
lessons in this branch of warfare, where 
scientific knowledge was more important 
than impetuous valour. 

During the wars between the Mongols 
and the Nu-chi, the Khan Kushlek had 
journeyed to Turkestan, had formed an 
alliance there with Kutb ed-din Mo- 
hammed, the .sultan of the Kharismians, 
mid was on the point of building an empire 
in Western Central Asia with his help. 
The interference of the Kharismians on 
behalf of Kushlek may be attributed partly 
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to trade jealousy. Genghis Khan had 
certainly tried to bring the trade over the 
northern roads, but encountered the dis- 
tinct opposition of the rulers of Turkestan, 
of whom the most powerful was the Sultan 
of Kharismia or Chwarizm. Mohammed, 
who was master of Kashgar, and therefore 
of the southei'n roads, had ordered the 
envoys of Genghis Klian, wlio wished to 
conclude a sort of commercial treaty, to 
Ije put to death on the spot. Tlie prince 
of Turkestan could not 
but have Iwen aware of 
his power. It seemed as 
if the Kharismians would 
be the successors of the 
enfeebled Seljuks in tlicir 
dominion over Western 
Asia and in their protec- 
torate over the Caliphs 
of Bagdad. As always 
happens in such cases, a 
considerable part of the 
Kharismian power rested 
on the wealth which they 
derived from the pos- 
session of the Central 
.A.siatic and Indian trade 
roads. But now this 
power, and all the 
covetous dreams which 
were connected with it, 
received an overwhelming 
shock from the on.slaught 
of the Mongols. First of 
all, Kushlek, who had 
raised a considerable 
army, was comiilelely 
defeated and slain during 
the rout in 1218. The 
Mongol forces then .swe])t 
on against Kharismia, 
which at that time coin- 
])riscd a great portion 
ol Turkestan and Persia, 
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a battle in the open field, but fled through 
Persia from town to town, continually 
pursued by the ilongol troops, only to die 
at last in misery on an island of the 
Caspian Sea. The greater part of Persia 
submitted to the Mongols in 1220. A 
counter-blow dealt by Mohammed’s son, 
Jelal ed-din Mankburni, temporarily re- 
pulsed the troops of Genghis Khan. 
Nevertheless, the ap])earance of the Mongol 
.sovereign in jwrson forced the Kharismian 
to lly to India ; various 
re\-oltcd towns, Herat 
among them, were re- 
Ic-iillessly massacred and 
burnt. The Mongols 
l)re.ssed on toward the 
Indus and laid waste 
Peshawar, Lahore, and 
.Malikpur. 

'I'lius the old path of 
conquest to India had 
been already trodden 
when Genghis Khan took 
the first steps on the 
beaten road which leads 
from the plains of Western 
Siberia to Europe. Pre- 
texts for a campaign, 
which , was first directed 
against the nomad tribes 
in the north of the 
Caucasus, were soon forth- 
coming. When, therefore, 
the Ru.s.sian.s from Kieff 
a|)peared in the field as 
allies of these ]x:oples, 
Mongol and European 
troops for the first time, in 
12.53, faced each other in 
battle. The Russians, who 
were victorious at the out- 
set, were finally beaten, 
and the Grand Duke of 
Kieff himself was taken 


bes idc.s the modern showii^ gIibui armour and figrhtingr weapona ]u‘isoncr. The Mongols, 
Khiva. Bokhara, the *■ “ Tamerlane’s army, however, toguard again.st 


garrison of which offered only a feeble 
re.sistance, was plundered and burnt ; 
Otrara, on the middle Syr Daria, the 
proper border fortrc.ss facing Central Asia, 
held out longer, but finally fell into the 
hands of Genghis Khan, as did Khojend, 
Uzgent, and other fortified towns. The 
main army turned toward Samarkand, 
which soon .surrendered, but had to pay for 
the sins of its ruler by a terrible massacre. 

The resistance of the Sultan Mohammed 
was now broken ; he did not venture on 


whasc attacks even Constantinople had 
been more strongly fortified, did not follow 
uj) their victory. In the year 1224 Genghis 
Khan planned a campaign in jicrson 
against India, but was induced by a 
portent, or more probably by the exhaus- 
tion of his war-worn army, to retire to 
Karakoram, the former caintal of the 
Christian Kerait, which had now become 
the centre of the Mongol Empire. In 
the previous year he had organised in the 
stepjw of South Siberia with his whole 
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army a gigantic battue, an enormously 
exaggerated example of the method of 
hunting familiar to the nomads of Central 
Asia, ^th as a sport and as a means of 
livelihood. 

In the meantime the war in China had 
Mntinued. Even the West Chinese Em- 
pire of the Hsia, with its partly Tibetan 
D (h population, had been drawn 

f*G h' whirlpool, and had 

*** ** wasted in the years 1209 

“ and 1217. Now’, after losing 
Ordos, its norlhern province, it suffered a 
still more sweeping devastation at the 
hands of the Mongols- from 1223 to 1226, 
until in 1227 the last prince of the dynasty 
was cajitured and the country complete!^ 
conquered by the generals of Genghis 
Khan. Tire Kin, or Nu-chi, in Northern 
China, on the other hand, still resisted, 
until 1234, fhc attacks of the Mongols, 
whose best general, Mogli, died in 1225. 
Genghis Khan survised his general only 
tw'o j’ears. He died in 1227 ^ town on 

the Upper Hoang-ho, whether from 
natural causes or poisrjned by one of his 
wives is uncertain. In his person passed 
away the most genuine representative of the 
wild, untamealrle nomads of Central Asia, 
who, in the old Hun fashion, had built up 
for himself a giant empire over dead bodies 
and ruined cities. A thirst for power and 
a savage joy in destruction were the 
guiding motives of his policy. The need 
of professing a.ny nobler aims, even as a 
specious jrretext for his campaigns, was 
absolutely unfelt by him. And yet he 
was not wanting in those traits of rough 
honesty and magnanimity which are 
redeeming points in the heroes of nomad- 
ism ; indeed, a certain receptivity of 
civilisation is ajiparcnt in him. The le.sson 
which all the savage commanders of 
Cenli-al Asia learned in the end W’as 
destined to be revealed in him, and, above 
all, in his descendants. Civilisation, down- 
trodden and bleeding from a thousand 
g. ... . wounds, showed itself the 
I stronger in the spiritual con-. 

TK. und crushed the obstinate 

The Moncou 

steppes, until at last they humbly did 
homage in chapels and temples to the 
ideals of the civihsed world, and painfully 
accustomed their mail-clad hands to hold 
the pen. 

It was the successors of Genghis Khan 
who submitted to these influences ; but 
already by the side of the gloomy, blood- 
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stained figure of the first Mongol monarch 
a man had appeared whom the power- 
ful nomad prince .seemed to have chosen as 
a representative and advocate of civilisa- 
tion. This was Hi Chutsai, or Yeliu Chut- 
sai, a scion of the royal hou.se of the Kin, 
a Tungusian, acquainted with Chinese 
culture. The motive that induced Genghis 
Khan to bring this member of a hostile 
family to his court, and soon to entrust him 
with the complete internal administration, 
was certainly less the wish to promote 
the culture of his Mongol .subjects tlian 
the efiort to organise his empire, and 
especially his revenue, on the model of 
China. 

This succeeded so well that Hi Chutsai 
continued to hold his high position under 
the .successors of Genghis Khan until 
his death. But it reflects far more honour 
on him that he regarded himself at the 
same time as the advocate of an advanced 
civilisation, that he boldly opposed the 
cruel commands of the monarch, protected 
the oppressed, and, wherever he could, 
preserved the monuments of art from 
dastruction. He devoted his own property 
j, . , . to these objects, or employed 
... , it in collecting archives and 

Empire** ' inscriptions. A number of these 
latter and a few musical instru- 
ments composed the whole wealth which 
he was found to possess, when calumniatoi's 
suspected his official administration. In 
Genghis Khan and his Minister -we see the 
embodiment, side by side, of two great 
and antagonistic principles — barbarous 
despotism and civilised self-restraint. These 
-two men .seem an epitome of the whole 
history of Central Asia. It is difficult to 
ascertain the extent of the Mongol 
Empire on the death of Genghis Khan ; 
it W’as still an incompleted structure. 
The steppes of Mongolia and South- 
West Siberia were the immediate posses- 
.sions of the new ruling nation, or were 
governed, as the country of the Uiguriaas 
was, by native rulers in complete subjection 
to the conqueror. Turkestan might rank 
as conquered, whereas in Persia the 
Mongol pow'cr was still insecurely estab- 
lished, and North-West India had been 
raided rather than really subjugated. In 
China the empire of the Western Hsia 
was completely annexed ; the Nu-chi, on 
the contrary, still offered stubborn resist- 
ance in the provinces on the Lower 
Hoang-ho. The extent of the Mongol 
influence towards the south is the most 
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uncertain. No large campaigns were 
undertaken in the Tarim basin or in Tibet ; 
but probably a number at 
least of the states in the 
oases of Eastern Turkestan 
voluntarily submitted. 

Many of tliese petty states 
were probably subject to 
the suzerainty of the 
Uigurians, the Kerait, and 
other nations, and shared 
their fate ; others, like 
Kashgar^ had been already 
conquered in the wars against 
the Kharismians. 

The constitution of the 
^longol Empire was organ- 
ised throughout on a military 
footing, and, from this 
aspect, was a mere renewal 
of the ancient Central 
Asiatic system which 
obtained among the Huns 
and Turks. All men cap- 
able of bearing arms in 
the different tribes were 
enrolled by ten.s, 
hundreds, or thousands. 

The army recniited its 
ranks from the young 
men of the subjiigated 
districts, who were dis- 
tributed among the 
existing troops, or, if the 
country had voluntarily 
.surrendered, formed dis- 
tinct regiments. 

Standards of yak-tails 
or horse-tails, of which 
the most imjiortant 
were the nine-tailed 
Mongol ensign, and the 
banner of the Khan 
made of four black 
licrse-tails, were equally 
in accordance with 
Central Asiatic custom. 

'flic nine -tailed flag 
denoted the nine great 
divisions, or army corps, 
into which the Mongol 
levies were distributed. 

Genghis Khan 
regulated the internal 
affairs of his people by 
a series of laws, most 
of which were derived 
from traditions and earlier precedents, and 
were still suitable to the nomad life. The 



attitude which he maintained toward 
religion is noteworthy. On the one side 
there is the evident wish to 
elevate the traditional 
Shamanlstic creed by laj'ing 
greater stress on the h^ef 
in the existence of a divine 
being ; on the other side it 
is recommended that con- 
sideration be shown to all 
other religions and to their 
priests. Public offices, how- 
ever, were not to be entrusted 
to the priests. Generally 
speaking, the enactments of 
Genghis Khan are principally 
concerned with military 
matters ; at the same time 
thc5' regulate family life in 
a very simple fashion, 
define the close time for 
game, and make universal 
MONGOL HELMET regulations of certain 

A Mongolian helmet orihet4thceiitui7 Moilgol CUStomS — SUCh aS, 
inth.eoiieetioaoftheT.arorRuadn. instance, the slaughter- 
ing of animals by slitting 
up the body, the pro- 
hibition of bathing, and 
.soon. In his latter days 
GenghisKhan displayed 
.some leaning toward 
Buddhism, but showed 
otherwise that in- 
different toleration of 
the various religions 
svhich is everywhere 
characteristic of the 
IklongoLs. Religious zeal, 
the excuse for so many 
cruelties, never 
prompted the massacres 
])crpetrated by them. 

'fhe great nobles of the 
Mongol Empire met in 
solemn deliberation in 
1327 on the banks of 
the River Kcrulen, in 
the northern steppe. 
Genghis Khan by his 
will had nominated as 
his succcs.sor his third 
son, Ogdai, or Ogotai 
Khan, who soon after- 
wards, at a great 
imperial diet at Kara- 
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l^oram, received the 
homage of his subjects. 
Since Ogdai still conceded considerable 
powers to Hi Chutsai, his father’s first 
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Operations 
Against China 
and Persia 


Minister, the latter was able to continue the 
internal development of the empire, to 
organise thoroughly the sx'stem of taxation, 
and to draw up lists of the men liable to 
military service ; thus laying a firm founda- 
tion, which enabled the Mongol monarchs 
to extract the maximum of profit from llie 
subjugated civilised countries without 
]iursiiinga]iolicyof crushing 
them completely. The con- 
quering iioivcr of the united 
nomad peoples made bold 
advance under Ogdai. Persia, where the 
Kharismiaii Jelal cd-din had recovered a 
])art of his inheritance, was once more, in 
1231, subjugated, and the unfortunate 
prince was compelled to seek refuge among 
the western mountains, where he was 
murdered by Kurdish robbers. O^dai 
himself directed his attention against 
China, where the empire of the Kin was 
struggling for existence with failing 
strength. The provinces of Pechili, 
Shantung, Shansi, and Liaotung were then 
already in the possession of the Mongols. 
The Kin held their own only to the south 
of the Hoang-ho in Shensi and Honan. 
Tuli, the youngest brother of Ogdai, was 
commandcr-in-chief of the Mongols in most 
of the later battles. The siege of the 
capita], Kaifongfu, at which the be- 
leaguered Chinese employed powder with 
great effect, was unsuccessfully attempted 
in the year 1232. But subsequently an 
alliance was negotiated between the 
Mongols and the Chinese Empire of 
the .southern Sung, which quickly crushed 
the resistance of the Kin. In the year 
1234 fl'c last cmiicror of the Nu-chi was 
defeated by a combined army of Mongols 
and Chinese. Shensi fell to the Ifongols, 
Honan jirincipally I0 the Sung, although 
misunderstandings already arose between 
the alli&s which were premoniti'ins of 
subsequent events. 

The conquest of North China was of 
paramount importance to the ^longols. 

, Chinese civilisation was the 

wtraLam. f “y 

jj. . lasting intercourse, and thus 

the political institutions of 
China served in many respects as models for 
Ihc wild people of the steppes, while the 
Uigurian civilisation, which had originally 
been imitated, sank into the background. 
'Die ancient jiower of China in transforming 
and absorbing the ]ieo]iIcs of the steppe 
gradually asserted itself more strongly. 
The further the Mongols penetrated into 
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the Middle Kingdom, the more Chinese 
they became, until at last the disruption 
of the gigantic world-empire into the dis- 
tricts oif Central Asia on the one side and 
of China on the other was inevitable. 

The forces which were set free by the 
overthrow of the Kin were destined to 
extend the Mongol Empire towards the 
west. The Mongol hordes under the com- 
mand of Batu swept on after 1233 against 
Euro|>e, where the protection of the 
frontiers lay in the hands of the Russian 
princes. Riazan was captured on December 
2ist, 1237, and on February 14th, 1238, 
fell Vladimir on the Kiiasma. The Russian 
chiefs had to submit to the suzerainty of 
the Mongols, while KiefI was destroyed on 
December 6th, 1240. Poland was now 
ravaged, Duke Boleslav V., the Modest — 
or the Chaste — was forced by Sandomir 
to take refuge in Hungary, and a mixed 
army of Poles and Germans under Henry 
II. of Lower Silesia was annihilated at 
li^itz on April 9th, 1241. 

There, at the edge of the steppe region, 
the western martm of Paidar, or Peta, 
and his Mongols ended. They turned to 
Hungary, which Batu himself 
»» already invaded in March, 

£.^,7 ^241- There was imminent 

danger that these Mongols 
would establish themselves fiimly in 
the Hungarian steppe, and that Hungary 
would now, as on several previous occa- 
sions, become the nest of prcdatoiy 
swarms of nomads, who would ])eq}etually 
harass Euro])e. The Magyars suffered 
the very fate which their forefathers had 
inflicted on so many prosperous countries. 
The Mongols seemed, in the summer and 
autumn of 1241, to have formed the inten- 
tion of making room for them.selves and 
of exterminating the inhabitants. How- 
ever, on the tidings of the death of the 
Great Khan, Ogdai, which occurred at 
Karakoram on December nth, 1241, they 
resolved, in the spring of 1242, to withdraw 
through Kumania to Russia. 

The expansive power of the Mongol 
Empire was even then immense. While war 
was being waged in Europe, Ogdai’s armies 
threatened Irak and Asia Minor. Like 
Turkish armies earlier and later, the 
Mongols used the road through Armenia, 
and repeatedly attempted to attack Bag- 
dad. Simultaneously there began in China 
the attack on the kingdom of the southern 
Sung, whose princes, in blind infatuation, 
had helped to destroy the bulwark of their 
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ower, the empire of the Kin. The troops towards it when he nominated his brother 

of the Sung held for a long time the lines Kublai Governor-General in China, iind 

of the middle Hoang-hoandof the Wei-ho thus placed his destined successor under 
by dint of hard fighting ; at the same time the immediate influence of Chinc.se civil- 
the contest was raging in Szechuen on isation. The Mongol dynasty was fated 
the upper Yangtse Kiang, during which, to become Chincisc at no very distant 
at the siege of Lu-cheng, a strong Mongol date. 

army w'as almost totally destroyed. There For the time K'iiig, however, the 

also the death of Ogdai temporarily frontiers of the emjiire continued to 

put'an end to the operations. The Great _ „ exi>iiiul under Mangii. Titet, 
Khan had bequeathed the empire to hitherto jffotected by its 

■ one of his grandsons, a minor; but in situation,wasattacked,and, as 

1241 the first wife of Ogdai, Nai ma * * JIarco Polo testifies, was com- 

chen, ot Jurakina, usurped the regency in pletely devastated. A second advance, 
his place. Hi Chutsai, the aged chan- under the leadershi]i of Hulagu, against 
cellor of the first two Great Khans, who Irak and Syria was momentous in 
wished to secure to the defrauded heir his results. The war was first waged with 
rights, died suddenly. The empress now the Assassins, whose eastern or Persian 
succeeded in carrying at a great imperial branch was almost exterminated. The 
diet, or knrultai, the nomination of her Mongol aims w'ere then turned against 
son Kuyuk Khan as sovereign, in 1246. Bagdad, which the feeble resistance of 
Thus ended an interregnum which had the ruling caliph failed to save. A 
greatly impaired the aggressive powers of frightful massacre almost e.xt.erminated 
the Mongols. It is this whiw partly the whole population of this religious 
explains why in many places, especially capital of the Islam world. The hostility 
when confronting the western states of then evinced by the Mongols to the 
Europe, the policy of conquest, notwith- Mohammedan faith strengthened the hope 
. standing all sorts of threaten* that the Mongols would let theiaselves be 

Ghritti preparations, was aban- won over to Christianity. Christians did, 

j. M “ doned. Besides this, envoys of indeed, obtain a favoured ^losition at the 
* the Pope had appeared at the Great Khan’s court ; but Mangu regarded 
diet, in order to ask the Moi^fols to abstain baptism and other rites merely as a .sort 
. from further expeditions against the of convenient magic formula.. The 
Christians. It is true that they had irri- behaviour of the unorthodox Nestorian 
tated the self-conscious sovereigns of a and Armenian jiricsts could nut but 
world-empire. Nevertheless, the common confirm him in this belief. Tlie Mongol 
hostility of the Christians and the Mongols princes must have had very hazy notions 
to the Mohammedans seemed to offer the as to the inner meaning of the various 
basis for an understanding, especially religions, the ccrcmoni&s of which they 
in Syria, where Crusaders and Mongok; occasionally olwerved. 
were forced to stand by one another. After a great part of Syria and ,\sia 
Indeed, finally there appeared some Minor had been ravaged, the attention 
jirospect of converting even the Mongol of the Mongol sovereign was once more 
dynasty to Christianity, and of thus directed to the dominions of the southern 
winning a mighty triumph for the Church. Sung, which were now vigorously attacked 
Kuyuk turned his attention principally for some successive years. Kublai, who 
to the east, and attacked Korea, wrhich at had satisfactorily averted the disfavour 
the same time might form a bridge to j. . which threatened him, con- 
Japan. He died, however, in the year quered the western border- 

1248, and Mangu Khan, a son of Tuli and lands of the Chinese Empire, 

grandson of Genghis Khan, came to the ^ Szechuen and Yunnan, and, by 
throne in 1251, although only after long advancing his armies as far as Tonquin 
deliberations by the great noblas. The and Cochin China, surrounded Southern 
gigantic extent of the Mongol Empire of China on all sides. Once more the death 
that day is shown by the length of time of the Great Khan terniiorariJy brought 
required to summon and assemble tlie the operations to a stanilstiir. Mangu 
great councils of the realm. The decay of died in the year 1259, Mongol 

the unwieldy structure was only a question leaders went off to the Tartar stejipc to 
of time. Mangu himself took me i^t step attend the imperial diet. 
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The fall of the gigantic empire could no Chinese civilisation now triumphed in 
longer be delayed. It was due not merely the main eastern empire. What con- 
to the enormous size of the Mongol state, quering energy still c.xisted among the 
and the impossibility of preserving the Mongol people was employed on the sub- 
unity of the realm in the face of such jugation of the empire of the southern 
immense distances. Still more destnic- Sung and on futile attacks against Japan, 
tive was the influence of the different after the disorders in Mongolia, which 
civilisations which ever5nvhere forced their followed on the change of sovereigns, had 
way, as it were, through the layer of sand been quieted. Serious opera- 

spread over them by the .storm-wind of j . . tions against the Sung were not 
the de.sert : a spiritual revolution was ^ * begun until the year 1267, and 

at work. twelve years elapsed before 

If Kublai was on the {mint of bcijig the final resistance of the Southern 
transformed into a civilised Chinese, the Chinese was ended. But while Kublai 
western governoi's felt themselves sur- thus won the dominion over the whole 
rounded by the civilisations of Western of China, he was threatened by the danger 
Asia and Euroiie, while the ancient and of losing his possessions in Central A^sia 
genuine Mongol siririt in its primitive through rebellious Mongol princes. At 
barbarism was to be found only in the Karakoram, in the years 1260 to 1264, 
steppes of Central Asia. The force of the appeared a rival emperor, Alipuko, or 
geographical position, which had first Ankbuga. A grandson of Ogdai, Kaidu 
called to life the earlier states and civilisa- by name, rebelled, and held out till his 
tions, made itself again irresistibly felt ; death, in 1301. Baian, however, to whom 
. out of the provinces of the the victory over the Sung is chiefly to be 
Monels u Mongol world-empire were a.scribed, brought Mongolia, with the old 
formed once more national capital, Karakoram, once more into the 
CiTiiuaion mjdcr the rule of dynasties possession of his master. Kublai himself 
of Mongol origin. The way in which the resided from the first in Peking, and thus 
fall would take place depended on the announced that he was more Chinese than 
j)oint to which the centre of gravity of Mongol. The histories of China liave 
the empire should be .shifted. If toward recognised this fact, since, after 1280, 
the cast, then the west would at once they treat the Mongol reigning house of 
wrench itself free ; if toward the civilised Kublai as a genuine Chinese dynasty, 
countries of the west, it would be a The further destinies of this dynasty 
natural consequence that China should accordingly belong to the history of 
attain independence under a Mongol Central Asia in a very restricted degree, 
ruler. especially after the death, in 1294, of 

In 1260 the choice of the Mongols fell Kublai whose name had testified to some 
on Kublai Khan ; by this election the .sort of imaginary cohesion between the 
centre of gravity was shifted toward the _ various fragments of the Mon- 
east. Kublai still, indeed, was reckoned “* gol Empire. Anyone who has 

the supreme lord of all Mongols ; but - ” ^ tried to pass a fair judgment 
in truth he ruled only the eastern steppe on the crumbling world-cmi)ire, 

districts of Central Asia and the parts of and asks what its effect on the civilisation 
China hitherto conquered. Iran and the of mankind was, will, as he turns over 
possessions in Syria and Asia Minor fell the records of that blood-stained period, 
to his brother Hulagu ; in KipcHak, the be filled first with a feeling of abhorrence, 
steppe country of West Siberia and the and of despair of any progress or of any 
adjoining European regions, the descen- results of higher culture. Is it _ always 
daiits of Batu ruled, and other Mongol the destiny of the nations which are 
dynasties were being formed in Turkestan, laboriously struggling forward to succumb 
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for Wor 
ond Bloodshed 


to the onslaught of rude barbarians, 
whose dull senses are intoxicated with 
battle and booty until they are maddened 
with an aimless and hideous lust for 
murder ? 

On no page of history does the old 
cruelty of iialuie and destiny stare us so 
derisively in the face. But it has been 
_ already stated that there 

existed counter influences to 
all that evil and mischief, 
which were able to mitigate 
the terrible impression. The storm did 
not only wreak destruction ; it purified 
the atmosphere. It was the Mongols who 
first put an end to the sect of murderers, 
the Assassins — a conspicuous but not an 
isolated example of this purifying power. 
Far higher value must be attached to the 
fact that once again, although for a brief 
period and under the supreme command 
of a barbarous people, all the civilised 
countries of the Old World enjoyed free 
intercourse with each other ; all the roads 
were temjwrarily open, and representatives 
of every nation ajipeared at the court of 
Karakoram. Chinese artisans were 
settled there ; Persian and Armenian 
merchants met the envoys of the Poire 
and other Western Powers: a goldsmith 
from Paris constructed for Mangu the chief 
ornament of his court, a silver tree ; there 
were numerous Arabs in the service of the 
Khan, and Buddhist priests laid the civi- 
lisation of India at his feet. These repre- 
sentatives of different civilisations must 
have reacted on each other. For the 
isolated kingdom of China in particular 
the Mongol age marked the influx of new 
and stimulating ideas. Arabian writings 
were frequentlj' tran.slatcd into Chinese ; 
Persian astronomers and mathematicians 
came into the country ; daring Eurojiean 
travellers also found many op])ortunities 
to communicate their knowledge. The 
keen zest for learning exhibited by the 
better part of the Mongols .seemed to com- 
muiiicate itself to the Chine.se. 

ongo period to overcome 

Lear^ax* ” ^ conservatism of the old 

self-centred civilised nation. 
While the history of the Eastern Mongol 
Empire was gradually becoming a chapter 
of Chinese history, an Iranian state was 
developing in the west under a Mongol 
dynasty, which it is usual henceforth to 
designate as the d}masty of the II khans. 
Hulagu, who in Mangu^s time had con- 
solidated the conquest in Persia, and had 
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added other parts of Western Asia to them, 
must be reckoned as an independent 
sovereign after the accessiqn of Kublai, 
although a semblance of dq^ndence was 
preserved. After the capture of Bagdad, 
Hulagu had conquered some of the petty 
Mohammedan princes, and thus put him- 
.self on good terms with the Christians in 
Armenia and Palestine. But when an 
Egyptian army inflicted a heavy defeat 
on his general, Ketboga, not far from 
Tiberias, in 1260, the Mongol advance 
was checked in that direction also. The 
attempts of Hulagu to reconquer Syria 
led to frightful massacres, but had not 
been crowned with any real success when 
he died, in 1265. 

His successor, Abaka, was in conse- 
quence restricted to Persia and Irak, thus 
realising the idea of an Iranian empire 
under a Mongol dynasty. The irony of 
fate willed that Abaka should be forced 
immediately, according to the old Iranian 
policy, to take measures for protecting 
his realm against his own countrymen, 
the Mongols of Kipchak, who threatened 
to invade the land through the Caucasian 
j. . gate from Derbend, and had 
a t already come to an understand- 
ing with the Egyptians, the arch 
* ' foes of Abaka. Nothing shows 
more clearly how complete the fall of the 
Mongol Empire then was. War now began 
on the other frontier of Iran, tow'ards Tur- 
kestan, which had long lieen threatened, 
since the Mongols of Jagatai invaded 
Khorasan, and were only driven out of 
Persia iTy Abaka's victory at Herat. A 
final attempt to recover Syria ended, how- 
ever, in the defeat of Abaka at Emesa in 
1281. 

In that same year Abaka died, and with 
his succe.ssor the transformation of the 
dynasty seemed to be completed. Tlie 
prince, originally a baptised Christian, 
and brother of the deceased, openly 
adopted the Mohammedan religion under 
the name of Ahmed, and thus snapped' 
the last bond of union with his unruly 
Central Asiatic brethren. This step was, 
however, premature. The Christians of 
Armenia and Georgia, the mainstay of the 
empire, were roused to ominous excite- 
ment, and the Mongols could not make up 
their minds so quickly to abandon their 
hatred of Islam and its followers. Re- 
bellions ensued, the leaders of which called 
in the help of the far-off Great Khan, 
Kublai. Ahmed was deposed, and his 
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nephew Argun gained the sovereignty. 
Then followed a period of disturbances 
and renewed fighting in Sj’ria, which was 
favourable to the Aloiigols, esjjccially in 
the time of the llkhan Ghazan (1295- 
7304), but ended later in repeated dis- 
asters. Under Ghazan, who henceforward 
helped Lslain to victory, the empire of 
the Ilkhans temporarily acquired new 
power ; but a reconciliation with the 
Mohammedan world was not effected, and 
the zeal of the Christians 
for the Mongol dynasty 
soon cooled. Under 
the successors 01 Ghazan 
the empire became 
disorgani.scd, but the 
semblance at least of 
unit}' was kept up until 
the death of the llkhan 
Abu Said Hahadur in 
J he di.srupC m 
then began which re- 
j)catcd on a small scale 
the fate of the Mongolian 
world-empire. The 
provinces became 
mdeiiondcnt, and the 
llkhan retained a mere 
shadow of dignity 
without any real jjower. 

In 1336, round Bagdad, 
under sheikh Hasan 
Busurg, the emir of the 
Jclair, who died in I35f), 
wii.s formed the empire 
of the llkhani, which 
acqiiireil fresh jiower. 
but finally was destrojvd 
in the struggle wilh the 
Mozaffarids and Timur 
between 1393 and 1405. 

In 1410 died the last of 
the llkhani but one, 



and Jaxartes. as well as the greatest part 
of the Tarim basin. The prevailing 
religion in these regions was Islam ; 
sectarians of that faith had there offered 
the Mongols in 1232 a more obstinate 
resistance than the native princes had 
previously done. At an early period one 
of the Mongol sovereigns had gone over 
to the teaching of Mahomet, although the 
hulk of the people had not followed his 
example. 

Since there were no external enemies 
left, the natural effect was that the 
Mongols soon fought among themselves. 
Disputes as to the succession, and rebel- 
lions were endle.ss ; the legitimate reign- 
ing dynasty of the line of Genghis Khan 
sank into the background 
after 1358, and a govern- 
ment by a mayor of the 
palace took its place, 
which obviously could 
not remain uncontested 
in the hands of any one 
family. Some provinces 
became absolutely inde- 
pendent ; for example, 
Kashgar, which was the 
most powerful state in 
those parts in 1369, when 
Timur first appeared on 
the scene. The Mongol 
dynasty of the Shaibanids, 
though temporarily over- 
thrown, did not disappear ; 
but after the fall of 
Timur’s dynasty in 1494 
soon raised itself again to 
the throne of Samarkand 
and Bokhara, which it 
held in the mide line until 
1599, female 

until 1868. Tire kingdom 


— , . of Kipchak — the Golden 

Ahmed ben Owais, as a Tamerlane Horde— which, roughly 

prisoner of the T urkoman part of^ra'S'hirfcetlft the end of tb? fmr- siwaking, comprised 
Prince Kara Yusuf. The ‘““‘>=“"‘“*7: but whose empire «»n broke np. lowlands of Western 

dynasties which had 1™. .i..- re u. u.. Siberia and Eastern 
been formed in the stejjpe regions of Europe, .showed greater stability than 
West Siberia and Turkestan were bettor the Jagatai. A more vigorous foreign 


able to maintain their individuality than 
the Mongol princes of China and Iran ; it 
was from these districts that the second 
great advance of the Mongols under 
Timur started. In Turkestan arose the 
empire of Jagatai, which took its name 
from one of the .sons of Genghis Khan, 
and at the time of its greatest prosperity 
comprised all the countries on the Oxus 


policy wa.s both txissible and nccc.ssary 
there, and helped to bind the Mongols 
closely together. The command of 
Russia, that land of constant ferment, 
the wars with Poland and Byzantium, 
and the raids over the Caucasus 
into Western Asia, kept alive the old 
warlike ardour of the conquest-loving 
nation. The countries which later formed 
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the kingdom of Kipchak were first partly 
subdued by Juji, the eldest son of Genghis 
Khan, and. then were completely brought 
under the dominion of the Mongols by his 
son Batu. 

The expedition of Batu to Central 
Europe ended the iieriod of great con- 
quests in the west. The Mongols were 
„ unable to hold their position in 

ongo ^ Hungary and Poland, which 
,,^““.2?***“ were both attacked again in 
1254, Ku.ssia alone re- 
mained comiilelely in their hands. Batu, 
who died in 125b, had been practically an 
independent ruler. He was succeeded, 
without oiijiosition from the Great Khan, 
Kublai, by hLs younger brother Berkai, 
who was soon involved in contests with 
the Iranian sovereign of the Mongols, 
Aliaka. 

The highest civilisation in the kingdom 
of Kii'.chak was then found in the Crimea. 
The towns of the Crimea had flourished 
since ancient times, and had increased 
in prosperity under the Mongols ; the 
country had maintained its intercourse 
with Byzantium and Southern Europe. 
The influence of this advanced culture 
was noticeable in the ]iIongolian princes. 
Many of them, in spite of their soldier- 
like roughness, apjireciated scientific pur- 
suits, tried to draw learned men to their 
court, and showed towards the representa- 
tives of the different religions that toler- 
ance which is perhajis the most pleasing 
trait ill the Jlongol character. It must 
he admitted that the hopes which were so 
often entertained of winning the Mongol 
princes coinjilelcly over to one definite 
religion were long unrealised. 

Tlic history of the kingdom of Kipchak 
is full of constant wars against all neigh- 
bouis on the west and the south, and of 
dynastic disputes and insurrections at 
home. Part of it belongs to the course of 
Russian history. The Mongol age does 
not imply for Russia a brief and bloody 
interlude, as it does for most 
other M’estern countries ; on 
J“““““the contrary, the nomads of 
’ ‘ the steppes .seem for a time to 
have a.ssociated so much with the native 
jiopulation that at the present day in- 
delible traces of that affinity are left on the 
national Ru.ssian character. A still closer 
amalgamation was partly prevented by 
the circumstance that finally the dynasty 
of Kipchak in the time of Uzbeg, from 
1312 to 1340, went over to Islam, and 


thus repelled the Christian Russians in 
the same way as the Persian Mongols 
offended the Armenians and Georgians. 

After 1360 the kingdom was filled with 
disturbances, and it was only the union 
of the White and the Blue Hordes by 
Toktamish, in 1378, and the invasion of 
Timur, from 1391 to 1395, that tempo- 
rarily restored order ; but with the result 
that, after the death of Toktamish in 
1406, the disorders increased and the 
power of the kingdom continually dimin- 
ished. In the fifteenth century the Crimea, 
with the adjoining parts of Southern 
Russia, was all that remained of the once 
mighty realm of Kipchak. In the year 
1502 the “ Golden Horde ” died out, and 
the kingdom completely broke up. 

The Nogai, a branch of the Mongol 
JujLs, formed in 1466 a kingdom round 
Astrakhan, which fell before the attacks 
of the Grand Duke of Moscow. Further 


to the north arose in 1438 the Khanate 
of Kasan ; and in the Crimea a small 


Mongol state, founded in 1420 with the 
hell) of Turkey, to which it agreed to pay 
tribute, held its own until its incorpora- 
a 111 r.1. iion with Russia in the year 
ESLir. «d«r *783- With the split Of the 

LbU! Kbaa ^ “/he time of 

Kublai the era of the great 
conquests was virtually closed, although 
raids and border wars still lasted for a 


long time. The subjugation of Southern 
China brought the ea.steni Mongols com- 
pletely under the influence of Chinese 
civilisation. The more westerly of the 
Mongol states did not show any further 
power of similar expansion. The most 
striking proof of this stagnation is the 
fact that no attempt was made to conquer 
India, although the gates to this country, 
so alluring to every great Asiatic con- 
queror, were in Mongol hands, and 
although the Mongols had already 
traversed the Punjab in the time of 
Genghis Khan. A fresh and powerful 
impulse, which united a part of the 
ancient Mongol power once more under 
one ruler, was needed in order to reach 
this last goal. 

It seems at first sight strange that the 
new tide of conquest flowed from Turke- 
stan, from the kingdom of Jagatai ; that 
is to say, from the Mongol state which 
was most rent by internal wars and showed 
the least energetic foreign policy. But 
these dissensions were actually a proof 
that the ancient Mongol love of fighting 




ONE OF THE MANY BATTLES BETWEEN THE MONGOLS AND THE TURKS 
Til’s rMrodiictioo of an old woodcut iHuatratea th« methods of warfare practised hr Timur and his hordes ; one 
Mongol warrior nay be seen just after decapitating bis fallen foe, and another is in &e act of cntting off the nose 
of an enemy. The original inscription quaintly adds that *'the man who bad his nose cut off, lost it on the ficdd." 


was all-powerful there, and that the 
forces and impulses of nomadism had 
remained there unimpaired. The nomad 
tribes of Turkestan, who, long before the 
time of Genghis Khan, had repeatedly 
made victorious inroads into Iran and 
India, supplied the mast splendid material 
to a leader who knew how to mould them 
into a loyal and devoted army. While 
Mongolia proper, which had spread its 
armies over half the globe, was now poor 
in men and no longer a theatre for great 
enterprises, Turkestan had every claim to 
become the foremost power of the nomad 
world. All that was required was a master 


will. Civilisation may have tried her arts 
on the forefathers of Timur, that true child 
of the desert, who was born, the son of a 
Turki general, on April 8, 1336. They 
had lived for some hundred years or .so as 
the feudal lords of the small district of 
Kash, in the very heart of the civilised 
world of Turkestan, to the south of the 
prosperous town of Samarkand. But 
Timur’s character shows barely a trace of 
these influences. In his relations to his 
native soil he is true to the nomad bent. 
The little country of Kash served him 
indeed as a starting-point for his first 
operations, but he .soon shook himself 
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free from it, and fought like a soldier of 
fortune, whose true home is among the 
moving tents of his camp — who to-day 
has under him a mighty army recruitea 
or impressed from every nation, and to- 
morrow with a few faithful followers is 
seeking a jirccarious refuge in the mountain 
gorges or the desert. The vivid contrasts, 
so usual among nomads, be- 
tween harshness and magnani- 
^ ‘ iiiitv, helween cruel contempt 
>mer ane strangers and 

dcsiii-rate grief for his kinsmen and his 
friends, are rciieated in Timur. Like a 
true Mongol, he was indifferent in religious 
questions ; but — and this one evil trait 
he learnt from the civilised jicoples — ^lie 
could play the Mohammedan fanatic 
when it served his pmqiose. 

In the year 13.5S the realm of Jagatai 
was in the most desperate disorder. The 
khan, l^uyan Kuli, had become a mere 
laipiicl in the hands of his mayors of the 
palace ; but even the family which ruled 
in his place saw itself in this same year 
de] 3 rived of all influence by a general 
revolt of the vassal princes, and the king- 
dom broke up into its sej)arate provinces. 
In the wars which tluisc* new princijialities 



TIMUR IK COUNCIL WITH HIS WISE HEN 

Reproducod froni an origlniil drawloK by a Persian artist. 


continually waged on one another, Kutb 
ed-din Amir Timur, as a nephew of the 
reigning prince of Kash, found opportuni- 
ties of gaining distinction, and used them 
to the full. 

The first attempts to reconstitute the 
State under a different rule started in 
Kashgar, the prince of which, Toghluk 
Timur — descended from Jagatai in the 
sixth degree — appeiirs to liavc extended 
his influence as far as the .\ltai Moun- 
tains. In the ycai's 1359 and 1360 the 
armies of Kashgar advanced victoriou.sly 
to Western Turkestan ; Timur found it 
lK»lilic to join them, anrl lie contrived that 
after the fall of his uncle the jirincipality 
of Kash .should come to his share. But 
it must have soon been obvious that there 
was not much to gain in this way. He 
.soon reajipcarcd in the field, but this time 
as an ally of the emir Hosain, who, as 
a dascendant of the family of the maj'ors 
of the palace, had held* out in Kabul 
and now reasserted his claims to the 
supfeme power. In the year 1360 the two 
allies experienced the most strange vicissi- 
tudes, being at one time victors, at another 
fugitives and even prisoners. But after 
years of fighting, fortune inclined to their 
side; achangeof.sovereigusinKash- 
gargavc tlicin breathing time, and in 
1363 they were able to enthrone as 
kiian at Samarkand a new pupiiet of 
the family of Jagatai, Kabul Sultan. 

It is not surjirising that Timur 
now tried to ])ut aside his overlord 
Hosain : but he met with an over- 
whelming defeat in 136G. He 
contrived, however, to obtain the 
forgivcne.ss of Hosain in 1367 and 
to regain his Influence. After better 
preparations.' another attempt suc- 
ceeded in i3Gq. Hosain was captured 
and executed, and a council of the 
realm nominated Timur to lie 
.supreme Great Khan. The nominal 
.sovereignty of the de.sccndants of 
Genghis Khan was not terminated 
for some time. Suyurghatmish was 
succeeded in I388-I3()7 by his son 
Mahmud as Khan of Transoxania. 

The new “ Lord of the World ” 
began with West Turkestan for his 
sole possession, and even of that 
territory parts remained to be con- 
quered. Yusuf Beg of Kliarismia, 
which then comprised Khiva and 
Bokhara, defied Timur eontimially. 
and was not completely defeated 
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until 1379- Kamar ed-din of 
Kashgar, in spite of campaigns in 
1375 and 1376, could never be 
completely vanquished. It was only 
when West Turkestan was entirely 
subjugated that the great wars and 
raids of Timur, fraught with such 
consequences for civilisation, began 
with an attack on Persia, which then, 
like Jagatai at an earlier time, was 
broken uj) into several independent 
l)rincipalities. 

The separate slates could nfit 
resist the united power of Turkestan. 
Khorasan and Herat, the ancient 
bulwarks of Iran against the nomads, 
were thefiret to succumb before tlic 
attack of Timur ( 1381). In the yearn 
138G-7 the Mongol army fought with 
Armenia, the Turkomans, and the 
Ilkhani of Bagdad. The year 1388 
saw the terrible overthrow of the 
Iranian national stat&s of the 
Mozaffarids, which liad been formed 
in Farsistan, the ancient Persis, 
Kirman, and Kurdistan, and the 
complete destruction of Ispahan, the 
capital of Persia. The invasion of 
Turkestan by the ungrateful Khan 
Toktamish of Kipchak called Timur 
away from Persia in 1388-91. He 
was then completely occupied with 
the subjugation of the Tarim basin. 



In 1393 he reappeared in Persia, timor in state, seated on his throne 

and laid the country waste, since rrnm Ihe IHuPniiiiAHl ni.ini»crlpt Ti«,ik-i Timur, or “Mcinoin of Tluiur." 

most of the dethroned princes, even 

the Mozaffarids, had partially regained and there in Xorthern India on the east 
their dominions. The race, of the .side of the Indus. Independent border 


Mozaffarids was this time c.xterniinaled. tribes impeded, as now, the communica- 


In 1393 Armenia and Kurdistan were 
occupied once more. 

It w'as most unfortunate lor the .sub- 


jugated countries that Timur by his love of 
conquest was alu'ays allured from van- 
quished regioas to other parts of his terri- 
tories. The native princes then found 


.opportunities to recover their dominions 
for a time ; whereupon Timur 
, *‘® . . would retaliate. Timur’s imagi- 
Cnielt nation revelled in horrors ; 

^ he aimed at striking terror 
far and wide. He delighted, in rais- 
ing towers of skulls or building 
gigantic monuments of corpses and living 


jjrisoners. 

A momentous cam])aigii in India called 


Timur away from Persia on this jiar- 
ticular ucca.sion. The inlluence of the 


tions between Afghanistan and the valley 
of the Indus. Beyond the Indus lay 
Mohammedan states. In 1398 part of the 
Ixirder tribes were conquered after a 
laborious campaign under the personal 
command of Timur. Meanwhile a grand- 
.son of Timur, Pir Mohammed, captured 
Multan after a six months’ siege, and the 
combined forces then advanced before 
Delhi. The city fell into the hands of Timur 
after a bloody battle. The conqueror 
then marched beyond the Ganges, and 
returned to Samarkand in 1399 laden with 
immense booty. 

The attacks on the West were now at once 
renewed. In 1399 Timur was in Georgia, 
which he cruelly devastated ; but his 
ryes were already fixed on Asia Minor, 
where the Osmans — or Ottomans — ^had 


Mongols seems to have been asserted here lounded their empire, and on Syria, which 
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was under Egyptian rule. Tlie Osman Jagatai, Kipchak, and Persia, and widened 
war began in the year 1400 with the siege their frontiers stUl more. When he once 
of the city of Sivas, which resisted so more convened a great council of the 
long that Timur, after taking it, desisted realm at Samarkand, in the year 1404, he 
for the time from further operations in explained to his magnates that only one 
that quarter. He advanced instead great undertaking was left him, the con- 
against the feebly-defended Syria, the quest of China. But this time a kindly 
northern part of which, including Damas- _ _ . fate siwed tlie prosperous 

cus, fell into his hands. Bagdad also, Chinese Empire. An army of 

where Ahmed ibn Owais had established 200,000 men was already in 

himself, was captured. The storm then the field, when death cut short 

broke on the heads of the Osmans. In the conqueror’s plans on February 18th. 
the middle of 1402, the Turkish army was He died of fever at the age of sixty-nine 
defeated near Angora by the forces of years. The spirit of boundless ambition and 
Timur. Sultan Bajazet I. himself was conquest was once more embodied in him ; 
taken pri.snner, and Asia Jlinor totally but it died with him, and the down-trodden 
laid waste. Faraj of Egypt, who feared a seeds of culture were free to spring up 
similar fate, acknowledged the supremacy again if life was still in them. Tlie age of 
of Timur. the great nomad empires definitely closed 

Thus Tamerlane, the "lame” Timur, with Timur, but not before it had 
had again united the three chief western produced endless misery and had rent 
portions of the Mongol world-empire, the ancient civilisation of Western Asia 


to shreds. 

Timur’s empire had been held together 
only by the personality of its ruler, and 
it crumbled away even in his hands 
so soon as his attention was too closely 
riveted in any one direction. Tlie term 
empire is armo.st too pretentious for 
this political structure, which merits 
rather the name of military despotism. 
The national basis was almost entirely 
replaced by the purely military. The 
Imdy that took the field was not a levy 
^ from defined districts, but recruited or 
. impressed followers of the individual 
r^- \ A 1 . - i V gifFyfT&tjB leaders. Every campaign was an under- 

I ! taking at the common cost, the supreme 

. command being in the hands of Timur. 
I Tlie troops w'ere not paid by Timur, but 

by the generals, who looked to recoup 
. themselves with interest. If by so 

doing they amassed excessive wealth, 
Timur simply ordained that all sections 
of the army should be strengtliened. 
Every leader was then forced to employ 
his enlisting more soldiers. 

Such an army could naturally be kept 
on foot only so long as it was fighting. 

. i L . ..1 It would soon have eaten itself away in 

Iicace time. Thus, behind Timur’s un- 
bridled lust for entirely 

corresponded to his character, there 
was a compelling force from he 

could safety to himself, 

draw. He possessed an army ready to 
hand only so long as he waged war and 
TIMUR IN AUDIENCE WITH A MONGOL. PRINCE obtained booty, and, so long oriy m 

Alter the nrl^ina; Pvntiiin drawiiif. tXXlS Ariliy rCm&illCQ loy&l tO hllll) il© 
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was lord of a gigantic empire. He was 
confronted bj' the national rulers, whose 
existence was more firmly rooted in the 
soil, but who were seldom able to face 
the rushing torrent of his enormous 
hosts. 

With the death of Timur thc.se oppos- 
ing forces weie certain soon to regain the 
upper hand. No course was left to the 
descendants of the mighty conqueror 
but to submit to them or to give a 
national tinge to their own policy, a 
course for which the earlier Mongol 
dynasties furnished a precedent. For 
the moment, indeed, the army, the 
invincible weapon of Timur, was still 
available, and its leaders were ready to 
continue the previous system, although 
there was no longer a master mind to 
lead them. Above all, it was intended 
that the expedition against China, which 
promised .such ample booty, should be 
entrusted to a board of generals, and the 
question as to Timur’s successor be left 
temporarily in abeyance. But the 
dispute about the inheritance, which at 
once broke out, brought these plans to 
an abrupt close. 

The ivars about the succession lasted 
four years. At first it seemed as if 
Timur’s grandson, Khalil, w'ould inherit 
the empire ; but Shah Ruch, a son of the 
conqueror, bom in 1378, asserted his claim remnant of the empire for many years 
in Persia. In 1409 the well-meaning and until his death in 1447. 
peaceful Khalil was deposed, and Timur’s His arch-foes were the Turkomans in 
empire, which already seemed likely to Armenia and Azerbijan, wild hordes of 
break up into the two stato.s of Turkestan Central Asiatic nomads, who had planted 
and Persia, was again united under Shah themselves there on the old military 
Ruch. But it was no longer the old route of the Turkish and Mongol invaders 
empire. The larger states, which had and had formed a predatory state in the 
outwardly submitted to the .scimitar of old Hun style. There were fragments of 
the lord of the world, Kipchak, Egypt, all the migratory tribes, who at one time 
the Ottoman empire, the Turkoman states were divided by internecine feuds, at 
of Armenia, and the majority of the another were united into a formidable 
Indian possessions, were irretrievably lost military power by the prospect of booty, 
now that Timur was dead. Only West The headship of the hordes rested at 
Turkestan, the Iranian highland.s, and a first with the Turkoman tribe of the 
Tk E ■ Punjab were still “ Black Sheep " under its chief Kara 

Aft* th***” retained by his .successors. Vusuf, who brought Mesopotamia and Bag- 

Death of Timur Ruch was not the man dad into his power, and gravely menaced 

*“ ' to contemplate a continu- Persia. The sudden death of Kara Yusuf, 

ance of the old policy of war and conquest, in 1420, freed Shah Ruch from his most 
The only recourse left to him was to bring formidable antagonist. Azerbijan was now 
the national forces of his states into his definitely taken from the Turkomans, 
service ; in other words, to recognise the But any hope that the Iranised house 
Iranian people with their culture and to of Timur would retain at least Persia and 
help them. It was chiefly due to the Turkestan was ended by the disorders 
prudence with which he pursued this ensuing on the death of Shah Ruch. 
object that he was able to maintain the A stormy period, in which parricide and 
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fratricide were not infrequent, shook the broke up alm< 
empire for years, and while the descen- Ufongol age. 
darts of Timur tried to exterminate each A Timurid d 
other, the swarms of Turkomans, at Ferghana. Dt 
whose head the horde 
of the " White Sheep ” 
now stood, ])ourcd afresh 
over the Persian frontier. 

Abut Kitsim Ikirbar 
Haliadiir, a grandson of 
Sliali kucli, lield his own 
in KlioiiLsan until 14.57: A'ilj 
then, while West Pemia 
was already lost to the i' '* 

Turkomans, Snltan Ahu 
Said, a grand-nephew of )' 

.Shah Riich, iisurjied the 
power in 14.50. But in 
the year 14117 he found 

hiniself forced to fight ^ 

with Uzun Hasan, the ” 
leader of the .Ak Koinlo. 



The heir of Timur was . 
defeated and killed in 
1468 ; the larger jiart women o, 
of his Pereian ])osscs.sions fell to the 
Turkoman. Complete disorder then 
reigned in Turkestan, until, in 1500, 
.Mohammed Shaihani. of the family of 
(fCnghis Khan, and his Uzbegs, who 
rejiresented the nomad s]iirit as modified 
by Iranian civilisation, became masters 
of the country. The Uzbeg dynasties of 
the Shaibanid.s, .janids, and' Mangites 
possessed, down to iSf 38 , the various 
kingdoms into which the country a.gain 
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broke up almost precisely as before the 
Mongol age. 

A Timurid dynasty had held its own in 
Ferghana. Driven thence by the Uzbeg 
leader Shaibek Khan, the 
ruling prince, Babar, 
grandson of Abu Said, 
who was born in 1483, 
threw himself into the 
mountains of Afghanis- 
tan, where he commanded 
the gates to India. The 
old conquest-loving spirit 
of his ancestor awoke in 
Babar, whom the splendid 
triumphs of Timur in 
India may have stimu- 
lated to similar enter- 
prises. He first secured 

^ his position in Kabul in 

1505, where he collected 
round him a small 
force of some 2,000 men. 

times, until eventually, 
in 1526, he succeeded in defeating 
Ibrahim of Delhi and thus bringing 

under his sway the most powerful of 
the five great Mohammedan dominions 
which then existed in India. When he 
died, in the year 1.530, the last and 
intellectually the foremost conqueror of 
Afongolian stock, he had founded a stable 
empire, that of the “ Great Moguls,’’ 

whose history has already been narrated. 

Heixrich Schurtz 
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MODERN HISTORY OF CENTRAL ASIA 

TIBET, THE LAND OF THE LAMAS 


By Dr. H. Schurtz & Francis H. Skrine 


world was still trembling before the 
^ warlike hosts of Central Asia when 
those forces were gathering strength 
which eventually succeeded in taming and 
rendering harmless the wild spirits of the 
nomads. The.se forces were Chinese 
civilisation and eastern Buddhism, whose 
influences can be understood only by a 
survey of the more recent history of Tibet, 
the theocratic state par excellence of 
Eastern Asia. The teaching of Buddha 
had long lost its power in the Indian mother 
country when it acquired Eastern Central 
Asia, beginning with Tibet. Mongol 
Buddhism was not rooted in Indian 
civilisation, but in the fantastically de- 
veloped monastic and ecclesiastical system 
of the lonely Tibetan highlands, which 
had cut themselves completely off from 
the plains of India when the Buddhist 
teaching died away in those parts. 

For this reason the more recent eastern 
Buddhism of Central Asia is shaqrly 
differentiated from the earlier western 
form, which once was so important lor 
the culture of a wide area. The older 
form had stood in close connection with 
the ])lains of the Indus and Ganges 
valleys ; yet the missionaries in the time 
of Asoka, when the Buddhism of India 
was at its zenith, had passed through 
Kashmir, scaled the .southern mountain 
walls of Central Asia, and 
“ ^ carried their sacred books, their 

script, and their civilisation 
directly to the Tarim basin, 
and thence northward to the Uigurians 
and eastward to China. The new teaching 
had at the time met with hardly any 
response among the Mongols and the other 
eastern nomads ; in Tibet it first began 
slowly to gain a footing. In the course of 
time the whole western mission field 
was once more lost. 


Saeeess of 
Buddhism 


Christian and’ Znroastrian emissaric.'- 
h^l worked in opposition to the Bndclliist 
priests until the doctrine of Islam, grand 
in its simplicity, which has always 
exercised a marvellously enthralling in- 
fluence over semi-civilised peoples, drove 
out all other forms of religion. Besides 
this, the Buddhism of Cental A.sia had 
T • oh support in India, owing 

^riumpo victory of the Brahmanic 

luUm teaching, and was dependent en- 
tirely upon its own strength. 
The term “ simplicity ” is indeed only 
to be ap|)lied with Ve.serve to Islam, 
which reached Central Asia through 
Persia. An Islamite mysticism developed 
under the influence of Iranian intel- 
lectual life, which was hardly inferior to 
the Buddhist in profundity and love of 
the marvellous, but w'as for that precise 
reason capable of ousting and rejflacing 
the former. In its ultimate meaning, the 
victory of the Mohammedan teaching 
signifies the supremacy of West A.<iatic 
culture over the Inrlian. And this victory 
was natural, for Western Asia marchc;- 
with the .stej)i)es of Central Asia lor some 
distance and is closely connected with 
them by old trade-routes, while the bonds 
of intercourse between India and the 
heart of Asia have never been strong. 

The later eastern dissemination of the 
Buddhist faith over Central Asia would 
have been inconceivable but for the 
circumstance that even in China Budd- 
hism reckoned numerous followei's, and 
that the Chinese of set jmrpose favoured 
a doctrine so gentle and .so much opposed 
to military brutality. But that Tibet, of 
all others, should become the holy land 
of Buddhism had been the object of the 
efforts of Genghis Khan, w'ho, indeeil, as 
a true ilongol, tried to emjiloy for his 
owm purposes the “ magic powers ” of all 
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A GROUP OF TYPICAL LAMA PRIESTS 

religions, without adopting any one of 
tliem exclusively. It was. after all, a 
very natural re-sult that Tibet took, so 
far as religion was concerned, the place of 
lu.'lia in the eyes of Central Asia; men 
tTfere accustomed to look for the home of 
Buddhism in the South, and, since India 
seceded. Tibet, which was always full of 
mystery, offered a welcome substitute. 

At first, indeed, the growing reputation 
of Tit ct for .sanctity did not shield it from 
disastrous attacks* under the first Mogul 
princes it was mcrcile.ssly jilundcrcd and 
laid waste. But perhajis thc.so lamentable 
events, by which the temjjoral kingdom 
of Tibet was overthrown, were the con- 
tributory cause that henceforth the 
spiritual power came forward and under- 
took the protection of the country with 
better prospect of succc.ss. 

Kublai Khan took ac- 
count of the altered con- . 
ditioas when he pro- . 
moted the Lama Pasciia, ' . 
who was a member of a , 
noble Tibetan family, to | . 
be the supreme head of all t .. 

Lamas in his realm, and I ’:', 
thus shifted the centre of ! • 
gravity of the Buddhist 
hierarchy to Tibet. In 
reality by so doing he con- 
ferred on the Lama the 
temporal power also over 
the country. On the com- 
plete disruption of the 
Mongol Empire, Tibet, 
which was not claimed 
by the Chinese Mongol 


dynasty, remained as an 
independent ecclesiastical 
state, and could then foi 
more than a century con- 
tinue its unaided develop- 
ment under the successors 
of Pasepa. While in China 
the Buddhist papacy of the 
Tibetan ch e*’ Lama was no 
longer recognised, or re- 
mained without influence, 
the actisnty of Tibetan 
missionaries was, on the 
contrary, successfully con- 
tinued. Tibet could not 
fail to become the religious 
centre for the.se efforts. 

The Buddhist doctrine 
of a new birth made men 
regard the chief Lamas 
as reincarnations of great saints, or, in- 
deed, as Buddhas themselves. Ultimately 
a belief gained ground that the Great Lama 
remained alwav-s the same, and imme- 
diately after his death was reincarnated 
in a child, who without demur was regarded 
and reverenced as Great Lama ; the first 
regeneration of this kind is said to have 
occurred in thb year 1399. At the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century there was 
still no idea of strict religious government. 
The reincarnated Great Lama had by no 
means met with universal recognition, 
and many years elapsed before he attained 
any great authority. Mast of the monas- 
teries, in which religious life and learning 
were centred, jirobably led a very inde- 
pendent existence. China, where the new 
reigning house of the Ming was threatened 
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from the side of Mongolia 
by the Mongol dynasty 
driven out in 1368, then 
turned her attention again 
to Tibet. The religious 
influence of Tibet on the 
nomads of Central Asia was 
not to be under-estimated. 

Halima, one of the most 
esteemed Tibetan Lama.s, 
was brought to the Chin- 
ese imperial court, over- 
whelmed with pompous 
titles, and entrusted with 
the spiritual supremacy 
in Tibet, on the condition 
that a small tribute was 
paid yearly. Tibet was 
thus more closely linked to 
China, and the conversion 
and civilisation of the 
Central Asiatic nomads by enii.s.saries 
from the holy land were encouraged in 
accordance with the Chinese policy. 

The Buddhist Reformation, which took 
place about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, is a noteworthy counterpart of 
the Reformation of Luther, which began 
only a little later. In Tibet also the 
immediate cause of the movement was 
found in the depravity of the priesthood 
and the adulteration of the pure faith 
with popular superstitions of a Shaman- 
istic origin, though the national questions 
which played an important part in Europe 
were hardly noticeable there. Tsong ko pa 
(1419-1478) founded the new .sc'ct of the 
■■ Yellow Lamas,” which the followers of 
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TIBETAN SOLDIERS ARMED WITH OLD FLINTLOCKS 


YOUNG LAMAS AND BALES OF TEA FROM CHINA 

the old sect opposed under the name 
of “ Red Lamas.” The yellow sect re- 
mained victorious in Tibet proper, while 
the red sect held its own in Ladak and 
elsewhere. 

Tsong ko pa was the real founder of the 
Tibetan hierarchy in the form which it 
has retained up to the present day. He 
nominated one of his pupils to be Dalai- 
Lama, a second to be Panchan-Lama ; 
both would undergo a penietual process 
of rebirth and hold permanently the 
.spiritual headship. Tibet was partitioned 
between them, but the Dalai-Lama 
received the greater half, and gradually 
drove the Panchan - Lama into the 
background. It was long before the 
Chinese paid attention to 
the new order of things 
, although under 
circumstances it 
produce serioas 
. A Chinese embassy, 
accompanied by a small 
appeared at the 
the Dalai-Lama 
in the year 1522, in order 
to invite him to the im- 
- perial court. When the 
jirince of the Church de- 
-« > elincd and was concealed 
by his subjects, attempts 
were made to carry him off 
by force, but they resulted 
in complete failure. The 
Chinese Emperor Wu Tsung 
died at this crisis, and his 
succcessor, Shi Tsung, who 
1501 
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favoured Taoism, did not continue the Buddha ” was soon followed by a humilia- 
plans against Tibet. tion. Since at the death of each Dalai- 

The third roincarnated Dalai-Lama, Lama the office passed to a child, who was 
So nam, gave himself out for a " living considered to be his reincarnation, the 
Buddha,” and as .such won wide rccog- government every time rested for many 
nition. He travelled into Jlongolia, where, years in the hands of regents, who were 
being received with the dcepe.st reverence, naturally tempted to keep their power 
„ he came forward as a mediator even when the Dalai-Lama came to man- 

... between a .Mongol jjrince and hood, or, what was still simpler, never to 
B^ddh ” ^ victory then allow the boy to live beyond a certain age. 

" “ of the yellow sect was decisive The regency- was held by temporal princes, 

in the north also; couiitle.ss ^longol in whom we must simply see the .successors 
pilgrims went yearly to Lhasa, and Budd- of those old Tibetan rulers, who for a 
hist monasteries were founded in great time had made Tibet a iwwerful state, 
numbers. In China the propitious in- but then had been more and more driven 
fluence of the Tibetan high - priest was back by the hierarchy. As temporal pro- 
noticeable in the increasing peacefulness tectors of the priesthood, and supported 
of the nomads of the stepjjc. Shi T.su, doubtless by large possessions of land, 
the first emjieror of the ^fanchu dynasty, they had learned how to maintain a 
which had ousted the house of the Ming certain position. 

after i()44, fully appreciated that fact. Finally, when the reins of power .slipped 
and acknowlislged tile presents of Tibetan from the hands of the decrepit fifth 
envoys with a tlattiring invitation to the _ Dalai-Lama, the reigning Tipa, 

Dalai-Lama to come to Peking. The or king. Sang Kiu, saw that 

invitation was acax'iitcd this time; the the moment had arrived to rc- 

Great Lanui a|)peared in the. year 1653 at ** ”* place the spiritual supremacy, 
the court ol the .Manchu dynasty, where which might be nominally retained, bv a 
he was thi! centre of univei-sal resjicct, temporal. When the Great Lama efied 
was invested with magnificent titles, in 1682, the Tipa concealed his death, 
and was finally escorted to- his home and was then in fact lord of Tibet. The 
by a guard commanded by an imperial alteration was soon noticed by the 
prince. But this irium|)h of the “living surrounding countries. The Tipa placed 
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A LAMAITE DIGNITARY ENTERING COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND'S CAMP 
ColonsI Younerlinsband eondncted a missian from the Government of India to Lhasa, which was entered on 
August :i, llin'i. The treaty of Lhasa, signed on September 7, brought Tibet within the British sphere of influence. 


ii Kaliiiiic'k ])i'ince, Kaldan, educated in 
Tibet as a Lama, at the head of this 
tribe, and the Kalmucks or Eleules helped 
him in return to repel an attack of the 
Nepalese, a jiowerful nation of mountain- 
eers, who were dangerous neighbours of 
the holy land. 

Tlic jjrincc of the Eleutes now extended 
his power on a secret understanding with 
_ . the Tipa, and ventured to 

with” * Jtttack China, where the fact had 
ChinB realised with great dissatis- 

faction that the influence for 
peace exercised by Tibet on the nomads 
of the steppes was completely changed. 
A Chinese Lama, who had been sent to the 
Dalai-Lama, had not been allowed to .sec 
him. When, then, the Eleutian jirince, 
after a defeat, declared to his lord that he 
had begun the war with China simply and 
solely at the wish of the Dalai-Lama, 
the terrified Tipa acknowledged, in answer 
to a peremptory letter of. the emperor 
Sheng Tsu, or Kang hsi, that the fifth 
incarnation of the Dalai-Lama was long 
.since dead, and that the deceased had been 
reincarnated in a boy ; the death had been 
hushed up and the .sixth incarnation not 
publicly acknowledged, in order to avoid 


disturbance.s. The news of these event.s 
spread rapidly, and, although China took 
no further slejjs, considerably le.s.sened the 
jwwcr of the Tipa. He t)egan in the 
year 170.5 a fresh war against a Tilietan 
chieftain, but was defeated and slain. 

The victorious jnince. La t.sang, had 
already instated a new Dalai-Lama. But 
he was not recognised by China- and was 
rcjilaced by another, whom La tsang 
undertook to jjiotect. Another Dalai- 
I.ama, who appeared in Mongolia and 
claimed to be the real .sixth incarnation, 
was also rejected by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. and usis recognised only :ls a saint 
of inferior rank. The bad example of the 
Ati. Sang Kin had, however, 

SgiiTIhe" produced its result : the Zun- 
Datei-Lama Sariaii pmice Zagan-Araptan 
.succc.s.sor to Kaldan, who had 
seen what power in politics and religion 
the protector of the Dalai-Lama could 
exert, invaded Tibet \vith an army in 
1717, in order to seize the Buddhist pope. 
Potala, near Lha.sa, where the Dalai-Lama 
resided with the Khan La tsang, was 
.stormed, and the Khan killed, but the 
Great Lama was kept in a place of safety. 
China no longer hesitated to check hy 
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force this dangerous turn of events, which 
might lead to a new invasion of the 
Middle Kingdom by the nomads. A 
Chinese army and a Mongolian levy 
pushed into Tilset, but the united troops 
were outflanked and cut to pieces by the 
Zungarians on the River Kola. The 
dejection which the Chinese and Mongols 
felt at this reverse led to the 
Defeat of proposal that Tibet should be 
Mongols and itself, and that a new 

c inese Dalai-Lama should lie ap- 

t )ointed in another district. Emperor Kang 
isi, however, insisted on renewing the cam- 
paign with increased forces. The attempt 
was successful this time ; the Zungarians 
evacuated the country in the year 1720, 
and Kang hsi was then able to effect the 
necessary closer union of Tibet with 
China. For the future two Chine.se resi- 
dents, for whom the necessary respect 
was ensured by a considerable armed 
force, undertook the protection of the 
Dalai-Laina in jdace of the native temporal 
kings. 

Tire reverence felt for this living Buddha 
diminished, however, considerably in China 
when the Dalai-I.ama, who was staying 
in Peking on a visit, died like any ordinary 
man, of smallpo.x. Tire small feudal 
princes of Tibet at first still retained .some 
])ower ; but after repeated disturbances 
they were completely subordinated to the 
Dalai-Lama — that is to say, to the Chinese 
governors — in the year 1750. The internal 
administration ol the country, with which 
China generally interfered very little, was 
now entirely organised on an ecclesiastical 
sj'stenr, since every local governor was 
given a Lama as colleague, who jointly with 
him managed the affairs of the inhabitants. 

Although the Dalai-Lama was again 
recognised as supreme, there could be no 
idea of any actually permanent rule of 
the “living Buddha,” since a new Dalai- 
Lama was ahvays raised to his high dignity 
in tender infancy and imiieratively 
_ , required an adviser. For all 

p foriiign affairs the Chinese 

Puppet*** regents undertook this jKjst ; 

for home affairs a sort of new 
temporal monarchy was founded, since 
the “Rajah ” of Lhasa usually conducted 
the government until the Dalai-Lama 
attained his majority. A strange fatality 
afterward willed that the Dalai-I.ama 
hardly ever attained the required age of 
twenty years, but usually died just before, 
and then was always reincarnated in a 
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child. In this way the Chinese influence 
also lost ground. Tibet detached itself 
more and more completely on every side, 
and has remained down to the present day 
one of the most mj’sterious and isolated 
countries in the world. When, in 1792, 
a new invasion of the Nepalese was re- 
pulsed with the aid of Chinese troops, the 
frontier towards India was almost entirely 
barred. A safeguard against the influences 
of civilisation was also found in the 
Himalayan .state of Bhutan, hing south 
of Lhasa, which is a miniature Tibet with 
a dual government, temporal and spiritual, 
and an equally intense aversion from any 
influences from the outside world. 

Foreigners were once received with open 
arms in Tibet. 'A Jesuit mission gained 
a footing there in the seventeenth century, 
and I.hasa was the seat of a group of 
Capuchins between 1725 and 1760. In 
1774 Warren Hastings despatched a 
special envoy thither, in the parson of his 
friend, George Bogle, who had a friendly 
reception, and concluded a treaty of peace 
and amity with Tibet. In 1811 Dr. 
Manning was entertained by the Dalai- 
Clotiac intense dislike of all 

tke foreigners, which was rampant 
China, was fatal to our rela- 
tioas with Tibet. A veil fell 
on the mysterious land, and would-be 
explorers were ignominiously turned back 
from the frontier. In i8Sf) an attempt 
to establish commercial intercourse w'as 
made by the Government of India. It 
was defeated by the jealousy of Peking. As 
is always the case with Oriental races, the 
Lamas misconstrued our reluctance to 
enforce reciprocity of trade. They inter- 
meddled in the affairs of Sikkim, a petty 
frontier state under British tutelage. In 
i883 a British expeditionary force retali- 
ated by crossing the Jeylap Pass, north oi 
Darjiling. Til>ctan opposition was brushed 
aside, and if Lord Lansdowne, then 
Viceroy of India, had not recalled hLs 
victorious troops they would have occu- 
pied Lhasa. Negotiations continued with 
Peking, and in March, 1890, the Senior 
Ainban at Lhasa arrived in Calcutta with 
full power to conclude a commercial treaty. 
After three years' parle3nng a Convention 
was ratified by China, which provided for 
the demarcation of the Anglo-Tibetan 
frontier and the creation of a trade mart 
at Yatung. It remained a dead letter, 
remonstrance being met by tactics which 
liave proved effectual for half a century. 



THE APPROACH TO LHASA. SHOWING THE CONFIGURATION OF THE COUNTRY 
Colonel YouiiKhusbaod's force reached Gyaiurtie on April 11, UM, and numerous en^agrements took place 
there during the succeeding three months. The monastery was finally taken and opposition broken on July 7. 


The Lamas pleaded a non possiimus on 
the score that they could not resist the 
Emijeror’s will, while the Peking Council 
xscribed the embargo laid on Euro]x:an 
traders to the jealousy of the Lhasa junta. 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston, who became 
Viceroy of India in iSgg, was not inclined 
to regard such recalcitrance with equani- 
mity. In July, i(j03, he despatched an 
armed mission, with orders to force its 
way to Lha.sa. Our inveterate foe, the 
Dalai-Lama, fled to Mongolia, and his ill- 
armed troops were routed with great 
.slaiTghter. The occupation of Lhasa on 
August 3rd, 1904, added nothing to the 
knowledge of Tibet acquired by stealthy 
1 z 


visits of Indian c.\plorers ; but on Sep 
lember 7th a provisional treaty was con- 
cluded with the Tashi-Lama, who has 
supci’seded his colleague. As ratifled by 
the Convention of Peking of April 27th. 
1906, it jirovides for the erection ol 
Iwundary inllars between Tibet and Sik- 
kim, and the establishment of three trade 
centres on the frontier. Great Britain 
disavowed any wish to intervene in 
Tibetan affairs, while the Lamas ju'omiscd 
not to alienate territory to a foreign 
Power. Pending the liquidation ot a 
war indemnity of /i 06 ,ooo, the occupation 
by Great Britain of the Chumbi Valley, 
between Sikkim and Bhutan, was conceded. 
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I II ASA would remain Lhasa were it but a cluster of hovels on the sand. But the 
^ sheer niairnificfnce of the unexpected sight which met our unprepared eyes was to 
us almost a tiling incredilile. There is nothing missing from this splendid spectacle— 
archiiecuirc, forest trees, wide green places, rivers, streams, and mountains, all lie 
liefore one as one looks down from the height upon Lhasa stretching out at our feet. 

The dark forbidding spurs and ravines of the valley of the Kyi Chii, up which we had 
come, interlock one with another and had promised nothing of all this. The beauty of 
Lhasa is doubled hy its utter unexpectedne.ss. . . . There was nothing to promise us this 
city of gigantic pal.ace and golden roof, these wild stretches of woodland, these acres of 
close-cropped grazing land and marshy grass, ringed or delimited by high trees or lazy 
streamlets of brown transparent water over which the branches almo.st met. 

DI-'TWllLN the p.'ilace on our left and the town a mile away in front of us there is this 
arcadian Inxiiriancc- interpo.sing a mile-wide belt of green. Round the outlying 
fringes of the town itself and creeping up between the hou.ses of the village, at the foot 
of the Totala, there are trees — trees numerous in themselves to give Lhasa a reputation 
as a garden city. But in this stretch of green, unspoiled by house or temple, and 
roadless save for one diverging highway, Lhasa has a feature which no other town on 
ejirlh ran rival. 

IT is all a part of that splendid religious pride which has been the making, and may 
* yet prove the undoing, of Tibet. It was right Ihiit there .should be a belt of nature 
undeilled encircling the palace of the incarnate god and king, and there the belt is, 
investing the Potala even inside the loop of the Ling-kor with something of the isolation 
which guards from the outer world the whole of tltis strange and lovely town. Between 
and over the glades and woodlands the city of Lhasa itself peeps, an adobe stretch of 
narrow streets and flat-topped hcuscs crowned here and there with a blaze of gulden 
roofs or gilded cupolas. 

gl’T there is no time to look at this; a man can have no eye for anything but the 
huge upstanding ma.ss of the Potala palace to his left. It drags the eye of the 
mind like a loadstone, for indeed sheer bulk and magnificent .audacity could do no 
more in architecture th.an they have done in this huge palace temple of the Grand Lama. 
.Simplicity has wrought a marvel in stone, 9uufL in length and towering 70 ft. higher than 
the g(dden cross of .St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Potala would dominate London — Lhasa 
it simply eclipses. By European standards it is impossibleto judge this building ; there 
is nothing there to which comp.arison c.m be ni<ide. Perhaps in the austerity of its huge 
curtains Ilf blank, unveiled, unornamented wall, and in the flat, unabashed slants of its 
tremendous south-eastern f.ace there is a suggestion of the massive grandeur of Egyptian 
work ; but the contrast of colour and surroundings, to which no small part of the 
magnifici-nce of the sight is due, l‘;gy])t caniiol bi-sist. 

"yHE vivid white striitches of the buttres.sing curtains of stone, each a wilderness of 
close-ranked windows, and the home of the hundreds of crimson-clad dwarfs who 
sun themselves ;it the distant stairheads, strike a clean and harmonious note in the sea of 
green which washes up their base. Once a year the walls of the Potala are washed with 
white, and no one can gainsay the effect ; but there is yet the full chord of colour to be 
souiuled. The central building of the palace, the Phodang Alarpo, the private home of 
the incarnate divinity himself, stands out four-square upon and between the wide- 
supporting bulks of masonry a rich red crimson, and, most perfect touch of all, over it 
against the sky the glittering golden roofs — a note of glory added with the inlinite taste 
and the .sparing hand of the old illuminator — recompose the colour scheme from end to end, 
a .se(]uence of green in three shades, of white, of maroon, of gold, and of pale blue. The 
brown yak-hair curtain, 80 ft. in height and 25 ft. across, h.-ings like a tress of hair down 
the very centre of the central .sanctuary, hiding the central recess. Such is the Potala. 
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EASTERN OR CHINESE TURKESTAN 


■yj^HEN the flood-tide of Mongol con- 
” quest ebbed, the home of the new 
world conquerors sank rapidly from its 
dazzling height. The sparsely peopled 
country had given up its best resources, and 
needed a long time to regain its strength. 
It was always a point of honour with the 
senior or Chinese branch of the Mongol 
dynasty to preserve the cradle of their 
race, with its old capital, Karakoram. 
This endeavour also harmonised with the 
traditional Chinese policy, which always 
aimed at e.\crting .some influence over the 
restless nations of the steppe, and must 
have been adopted by the Mongol sove- 
reigns when they had transformed them- 
selves more and more into genuine 
Chinese. Kublai Khan had repeatedly 
.suppressed rebellions in Mongolia and 
become master of the country ; his suc- 
ce-ssor, Timur, brought the whole country 
for a time under his influence. At the 
period of the Mongol supremacy in China 
the Buddhist propaganda, of which Tibet 
_. . was the centre, seems to have 

'“**• shown great activity, being 

favoured by the Chinese em- 
Baddhiim / 

])erors, who were mostly 

attracted by Buddhism. The circumstance 
that the .Mongols, who had immigrated into 
China and were again driven out by the 
Ming, were streaming back to their old 
home could not fail to help this change. 

When the Mongol dynasty was fight- 
ing for its existence against the Ming, the 
Mongols of Central Asia rendered feeble 
and ambiguous aid. After his complete 
defeat in 1368, Shun Ti, the Mongol 
emperor, fled to Shang tu in the north, 
and soon afterwards died. His son and 
successor, Biliktu (1370-1378), removed 
his court once more to Karakoram. 
Since all the Mongol foreign territories 
had long since been lost, the sole remnant 
of the empire left him was the pasture 
country on the north of the Gobi, which 
had been the starting-point of the ])owcr 
of his house. There was still the possi- 
bility that a new stqrm might be slowly 
gathering there, whose bursting would 
bring disaster on more civilised countries. 


But the loss of China, which, to a large 
extent, was due to the lack of union 
l>etwcen the generals and the ])rincc.s, had 
not taught the Mongols wisdom. The 
smaller the remnants of their empire 
became, the more furiously they fought 
_. . . for each shred, until finally 
*F ir* complete disintegration set in. 
> a IBS emperor of the Ming seized 

mpire opjjortiinity to subjugate 

Eastern Mongolia. The kingdom of Altyn 
Khan, to the north-west of the Gobi, 
remained as the last relic of the Mongolian 
power. 

The more modem attempts to found a 
great Power in Central Asia, and then in 
the true Hun fashion to attack the 
civilised nations, were no longer initiated 
by the Mongols, whose character had been 
altered by the tribal disintegration and 
the awakening zeal for the exercise of 
the Buddhist religion. Their place was 
taken by the tribes to the .south and 
south-west of the desert of Gobi, whose 
country was now partly known as Zun- 
garia. The contemjflative doctrines of 
Buddhism had not gained ground here so 
quickly, since many of the nomads had 
been won over to Islam, which is less 
dangerous to the warlike spirit. From the 
chaos of peoples in Central Asia a new 
branch of that Mongolian race of which 
the Mongols were only a division had 
detached itself to the south of the Gobi — 
the Eleute.s, or Kalmucks, who, after 1630, 
had shaken off the Mongol yoke, and had 
already extended their influence as far as 
China. 

Under its Khan, Kaldan, this people 
seized Kashgar, destroyed the Mongol 
Emigre of the Altyn Khan, and towards 
„ the end of the seventeenth 
^ ”**[ century threatened China. At 
ongoi same time Kaldan , tried 
to employ the rcligioiLS power 
of Tibet in his own interest by declaring 
that the Balai-Lama had raised him to 
his high position ; the temj)orp.l prince of 
Tibet, Sang Kiu, supported him secretly. 
The Mongols suffered .severely under 
the attacks of the Elcutes, and China’s 
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influence in Central Asia dwindled con- movement of the Mongols toward the north 
siderably, until eventually the Manchu and the north-west was made impossible. 
Emperor, Kang hsi, determined in the In the soutK-west Russia only gradually 
year 1696 on a great campaign against succeeded in acquiring Turkestan. Here, 
Kaldan. Kaldan was forced to retreat too, the Chinese position was so weak that 
further and further. Since his scheme the Tarim basin was temporarily lost, 
for the. support of his claims by the When, however, the khanates of Turkestan 
Dalai-Lama seemed not to work satis- were occupied by the Russians, China also 
factorily, he now went over soon recovered what she had lost. 

B aah Isla’m, which had many The expansion of the power of Russia, 

11““ to of fyg which in the long run presents dangers 

dominions ; but his death, to China itself, has therefore admirably 
which occurred soon afterwards, cut these supported the Chinese p»olicy, which has 
plans .short. The military power of the always been directed toward the sub- 
nomad world, which had been again con- iugation of the nomad nations of Central 
centrated in Zungaria as a focus, was not Asia. But this very policy employed not 
extinguished by this event. Zagan-Araptan, only the old method of colonisation and of 
the successor of Kaldan, subjugated most pitting one nomad prince against another, 
of the towns of the Tarim basin and but also the newer method of encouraging 
extended his dominions in other directions. Buddhism. The Manchurian dynasty in 
He then fonned the plan of sending an army this respect has entirely followed the 
to Tibet to assume 115' force the protection example of the Ming, and the result is 
of the Dalai-Lama, and in this way to simply astonishing. " Buddhist doctrines,” 
make full use of the influence of the says Nikolai von Prschevalskij, “ are more 
religious puppet for his own purposes, deeply rooted in Mongolia than in almost 
The attempt met with unexpected success, any other part of the world. Buddhism, 
but drove the Chinese to adopt more whose highest ideal is indolent con tern- 
decided measures. The expulsion of the ™ _ .... plation, entirely suits the 
EJeutes from Tibet in 1720 was the result. ““ natural disposition of the 

The Zungarian empire remained, never- .. * . Mongol, and has created a 

theless, for some time a dangerous neigh- “ terrible asceticism, which 

hour of the other Central Asiatic tribes deters the nomad from any progress,- and 
and of the Chinese. Finally, however, tempts him to seek the goal of human cxist- 
China employed dynastic quarrels and ence in misty and abstract ideas as to the 
internal wars to excuse the destruction of Deity and the life beyond the grave.” The 
the last great nomad empire of Central ordinary good-tempered indolence of the 
Asia, and thus, it seems, to terminate for nomads isleft, but in the place of outbursts 
c\’er the age of the great wars between of martial fury, which affected individuals 
the nomad races of Central Africa and as well as nations, a continual slow dissi- 
the civilised ijcojjIcs. Eastern Turkestan, pation of energy in religious observances, 
which had been in the hands of the prayers, and pilgrimages has appeared. 
Kalmucks, in 1757 fell to the Chine.se. In this light the pilgrimages to Tibet or to 
It was not the first time that the famous Mongolian sanctuaries are substi- 
Chinese had taken po.ssession of the tutes for the old predatory and warlike 

Tarim basin, commanded the trade roads expeditions. 

of Central Asia, and divided the nomad All the less important for the spiritual 
tribe.s in the north from those in the south ; life of the Central Asiatics is the Buddhist 
Cordon effect was teaching, whose primitive form is so 

Roand°he more permanent, instinct with spirituality and thought. 

Nomndi perpetually turbulent The Tibetan form of Religion is itself quite 

nomad tribes could not be debased, and has been merely outwaitily 
really subdued until they were .shut in and introduced into Mongolia, where even the 
surrounded on both sides — until the strong priests as a whole do not understand the 
fortresses of civilisation bounded the Tibetan sacred writings and formulae, but 

illimitable horizon of the steppe. The use them in ignorance as an obscure system 

first steps toward this condition had of magic. This branch of Buddhism 

meanwhile been taken by the advance of shows a certain independence only in so 
Russia ; the frontier towards Siberia far as centres of the faith are found in 
had been already determined, and any Mongolia, especially the town of Urga, 
1510 
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THE BAZAAR IN MODERN KASHGAR, CAPITAL OF EASTERN TURKESTAN 
The old town of Kuh^er stood on one of the head streams of the Tarim at the jiiiictioo of sevcial Important 
and ancient trade routes, and the place has thus attained great eminence as a commercial and social centre. 


whose KiiiiicItUi, or high-priest, ranks 
directly after the two highest Tibetan 
Lamas, and, like these, is ahvaj's reincar- 
nated. As a rule, almost every Buddhist 
monastery po.ssesses a “ Gegan,” or rein- 
carnated saint. But the priests have in 
their influence taken the place of the old 
tribal chieftains. They arc treated with 
unbounded respect, and the wealth of the 
country is collected in their .sanctuaries. 
In the border districts toward Islam stand 
fortified Buddhist monasteries, where the 
inhabitants seek refuge from marauding or 
_ insurrectionary 'Mohammedans. 

While the Buddhist religion thus showed 
its marvellous ability to restrain the 
wild Central Asiatics, and while the region 
of nomadism was more and more en- 
croached upon by Chinese colonies, another 
and ancient aid to the jirogre.ss of civili- 
sation, the commerce and international 
communication on the high-roads of the 
heart of Asia, leading from east to west, 
had gradually lost most of its significance. 
_ . Even in the Mongol age wars 

broke out for the po.ssession 
1 of these roads. The attack of 
“ Genghis Khan on the Kharls- 
mians was due partly to reasons of com- 
mercial policy. But the di.scovery of 
the sea route to the East Indies, which 
soon led to the appearance of European 
ships in Chinese harbours, could not fail to 


rcrluce the already much dimini.shed over- 
land trade to insignificant proportions. 
It was no longer a jirofitable unclertaking 
to make the immense journey through 
iasecure districts w'ith valuable wares. 
Tea T ade great caravan traffic was 
* j. . f , * suspended, and in its place was 
(j. ... ,. left mcrel 3 f a transit trade from 
station to station, which had 
no bearing upon civilisation. The overland 
trade, especially the export of tea, revived 
only in one previously neglected ])lace — 
namely, in the north of Mongolia, where 
the fi-ontiers of the tw'o civilised empires, 
Ru-ssia and China, touch each other. 
This route contributed distinctly to the 
pacification of the Mongol tribes, who 
now' obtained good pay lor transporting 
tea through the steppes, and acquired 
an interest in the jirospcrity of the trade. 

The Chinese jiolicy, notwithstanding all 
the iminovemcnt in the outlook, still 
met with many obstacles in Central Asia, 
the chief causes of which w’cre the adherents 
to Islam in Zungaria, the Tarim basin, 
and the western provinces of China. 
^Vhe^c Islam had once gained a footing 
it could not be ou.sterl by IIk* more 
accommodating Buddhism. Hut the in- 
fluence which the doctrines of Mohammed 
exercised on the warlikespirit. the industry, 
and the energy of its followers, had to 
be considered, and it required care and 
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Lftter 
Revolts in 
Central Asia 


tact on the part of Chinese officials to 
avoid dangerous outbreaks of the masses, 
whom the new faith had brought into a 
doser unity. In spite of all this there 
were often sanguinary and temporarily 
succe.ssful insurrections of the 
Dungans, in which the last of 
the embers of the old warlike 
spirit of Central Asia glowed 
afresh. In the Tarim basin an Islamite 
revolt had already raged from 1825 to 1828. 
About the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the descendants of the dynasty 
which had been driven out of the western 
Tarim basin by the Chinese at the clo.se 
of the Eleutian war, in 1757, tried to win 
hack their territory after they had already 
made small e.xjieditions over the Chine.se 


from Khokand, Yakub Bey distinguished 
himself more and more as a general, until 
he entirely deprived the incapable Buzurg 
Khan of bis command, and sent him back 
to Ferghana. In the year 1868 the greater 
part of the Tarim basin was in the posses- 
sion of the new ruler, who styled himself, 
after 1870, “ Atalik Ghazi,” meaning, 
defender of the faith. 

These .succe.s.ses would have been im- 
possible had not a simultaneous revolt 
of the Mohammedans in Western China 
and Zungaria reduced the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to dire straits. It was fortunate 
for China, which was in addition weakened 
by the Taiping insurrection, that the 
insurgents attained no great results and 
did not combine in a general attack on 



THE WALLED TRADING TOWN OF YARKAND IN EASTERN TURKESTAN 
Tlie favourable position of Yarkand made it the chief tradiasr centre with North India across the Karakoram Pass. ^ 


frontier. The first campaign failed through 
the resistance of the towns of Kashgar 
and Yarkand. 

An Islamite revolt under the leadershiji 
of Kasch ed-din Khodja prepared tlic 
ground, in 1862, for further operations. 
.'\n auxiliary force from Khokand, under 
Mohammed Yakub Bey, took part in a 
new invasion, which was led by Buzurg 
Khan, then a pretender. This time the 
Dungan soldiers of the Chinese mutinied, 
and seized Yarkand and Khotan, while 
.simultaneously bands of Kirghiz robbers 
swept by and besieged Kashgar in 1864 ; 
when they had taken the town, Buzurg 
Khan deprived them of their booty. 
During the subsequent wars with the 
Chinese and the Dungan insurgents, who 
refused to submit to the Mohammedans 


the tottering Celestial Kingdom. Still less 
did they think of making common cause 
with Yakub Bey, to whom they were, on 
the contrary, hostile, or even with the 
Taiping.s and the disaffected Buddhist 
Mongols. The great Dungan insurrection 
was thus, after all, only a chain of local 
risings, involving terrible bloodshed and 
widespread devastation. The Chinese 
took refuge in the towns, some of which 

LocaI 1 
Aiaiast 

the Chinese Ijecame important bases 
for the leconquestof the country; tliis was 
especially the case in Kansu, the high- 
road from China to the Tarim basin, 
where the insurrection broke out in 
1862, In 1869 a Dungan army once more 
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A BAND OF COURT MUSICIANS TO THE RULER OF KASHGAR 


advanccdand pillaged as lar as Ordos ; and everywhere on the territory of the civilised 
again, in 1S73, towns in Southern Mongolia nations, Russia and JCngland, since tlie 
were attacked and destroyed. The con- last ill-defineil horder country, the high- 
duct of the war on both sides was pitiable, lands of the Pamirs, has been distributed 
After 1873 the Chinc.se began once more among the three Poweis by the Anglo- 
to take the offensive and to reconquer Russian agieeinent of 1895. The trade in 
Kan.su. When this object was attained, the Tarim basin has imjiroved since 
after some years of fighting, the fate of England has devoted her attention to the 
Yakub Bey w<is practically sealed. In communications with India, and has 
the meantime he had been deprived of stimulated a e.onsidt'rahle caravan traffic, 
the support of his fellow-tribesmen and Russia, on the other side, is anxious to 
co-religionists in Western Turkestan by revive the old routes to Western 'rnrki-- 
the advance of the Russians. In 1878, stan. The fact that the poi)ulation of the 
the vear following the sudden death Tarim basin and that of many i>arts of 
of Vakub, which put an end to all Western t'hina i)rofess tlie Monammedun 
organised resistance, the Tarim basin fell faith is a permanent danger to the Chinese 
again into the kinds of the Chinese, and, — the Duugans again relxdled in i8()4 - 
together with the districts on the Tianshan, which can l)c obviated in course of time 
was constituted a separate ])rovince in only by an extensive settlement of 
1804. Here, too, China touches almost Chinese colonists in thcsii districts. 



THE NATIVE GUARD OF HONOUR AT THE PALACE IN KASHGAR 
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WESTERN TURKESTAN 


A FTER the Jlongol onslaught the 
poiHilation of Turkestan had gradu- 
ally divided into three groups. The 
first of these consisted of Ihe Sarts, 
the settled agricultural section of the 
people, the inhabitants of the towns, oases, 
and riparian districts. These represent 
to us the relics of the oldest elements 
of culture, which had been iranised 
in course of time, and, owing to large 
Persian immigrations, had acquired also 
a phwical likene.ss to the Persians. This 
peculiarity was intensified by the im- 
])ortation of Persian slaves, and thus the 
inevitable admixture of brachycephalic 
nomads was counterbalanced. The Sarts 
had long abandoned their old faith, and 
that of Islam was universally adopted. 
They showed no capacity for political 
organisation. 

By the second group, the Uzbegs, on 
the contrary, wo arc to understand half- 
settled TurkO'Tartars, in whom, notwith- 
standing an admixture of 
„ * , Iranian blood and a smatter- 
Turteitaa higher culture, the mili- 

“ tary temper of the nomad is 
jircdoiniiiant. This large section of the 
licojilc, which sjirang u]) during the iiuinad 
conquests, first \entured to lay claim 
to the .su]jrcmacy, and finally usui'iicd the 
pow'er of the Mongol dynasties. ‘ The-' 
movement was really started in the Tarim 
basin, where, even in the time of Timur, 
the Kasligariaivs, who were never com- 
pletely subjugated, had repeatedly tried 
to subjugate Western Turkestan. 

A third group of inhabitants of Turke- 
stan is composed of genuine nomads, whose 
chief pasture-lands lie jiarlly in the north 
and partly to the w'cst of the .\iiiu Daria, 
toward the Caspian Sea and Khurasan. 
In the north the people of the Kirghiz — 
the Cossacks — had lived since earlj' times, 
and had been driven out only for a short 
time and from a few i-egions by roving 
bands of other nomads ; in the west the 
Turkomans, predatory hordes w'ho con- 
trolled the communications bctw'een Pei-sia 
and the states of Turkestan, had risen 
from the fragments of nomad tribes. 


The rule of the house of Timur in 
Turkestan ended in 1404. This revolution 
originated in an att.ack of several Tiiniirid 
prilled on Mohammed Shaibek Khan, 
the leader of the Uzbegs, who .seem then 
to have had their homes on the uj)per 
Jaxartes and in the borderlands of 
S' .4 r <1. Eastern Turkestan. The attack 
“ led to a complete defeat of the 
of Timur ^miurids, and in consequence 
they lost their possessions in 
Masendcran and Khorasan. It seemed 
as if the whole of Peisia would be con- 
quered by Shaibek ; but at that very 
time the Iranian people had been roused 
to fresh vitality under the leadership of 
Ismail el-Safi, and Shailiek with his army 
fell before this new power in 1510. 

Under Shaibek’s successors, the Shai- 
banids, Turkestan still remained for a 
time a united empire, but then broke up, 
as had been the case in the later period of 
the Timurids, and yet earlier under the 
princes of the Yue chi, into a number of 
independent states, who.se p'osition and 
size were prescribed by geographical con- 
ditions. The purely nomad countries in 
this way became, for the most part, in- 
dci«iident. The people of the Kirghiz, 
who inhabited the .steppe to the north of 
the Aral Sea and Lake Balkash, liad 
submitted only partially to the house of 
Timur and the Uzlx;g.s. Tlie decline of 
the empire of Kijichak gave these nomads 
an increasing degree of liberty, until, in 
the sixteenth century, two empires were 
formed in the South-western Silierian 
steppes — that of the Ulu Mongol and that 
of the Kirghiz proper, or Cossacks, under 
__ _ the Khan Arslan, who brought 
_ , numerous othernoniadtrilies of 

” Central Asia under his rule. The 
the meppet Empire prevented the 

Uzbegs from encroaching further to the 
north, but subsequently it broke up — ^that 
is to .say, the nation of the Kirghiz divided 
itself into several hordes. In the eigh- 
teenth century we find the Southern Kir- 
ghiz, who were comparatively the most 
highly civilised and were partly settled, 
forming a state in the region of Tashkent. 
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TEKKE TURKOMANS OP THE MERV OASIS 
A fierce nomad tribe dwelling in the fertile oases of Western or Rnsslan Turkestan. 


regarded as formii^ a 
part of the province 
which went by the 
'name of Maurennahar, 
and included the 
civilised parts of the 
lirovince of Western 
Turkestan. Their rela- 
tions with the nomads 
were of a fluctuating 
character. If the power 
of the Kirghiz dimin- 
ished, then they or 
their Uzbeg princes 
i&'j were practically inde- 
pendent, but if it again 
increased, then they 
were more or less sub- 
ject to nomad rule. 
For the time being 
they were attached to 
the Uzbeg empires. The Zungarians 
possessed Turkestan in 1723, but after 
1741 the Kirghiz were again masters of 
the town. In the year 17S0, Yunus 
Khoja, of Tashkent, inflicted so crushing 
a defeat on the Kirghiz of the Great Horde, 
and inspired such terror by the massacre 
of several thousand prisoners, that thev 
acknowledged him os their supreme lord. 
Maurennahar, owing to the nature of 

its soil, is divided into 
different regions, from 
which in the course of 
history corresponding 
states have been de- 
veloped : Khiva, the 
district on the low'er 

course of the Amu 

Daria ; Bokhara, that 
on the middle course 
of the same stream 
w'ith the valley of the 
Zarafshan, and the 
upper valley of the Syr 
Daria. In addition to 
these the country on 
the upper Amu Daria 
often formed a sepa- 
rate state ; but tins 

ttiP nfiiAf-e TURKESTAN SARTS region soon fell 

Tfr ‘I’h + a Th.S.rt.r,p««rttheoU,rtcuttnr.ofT»*kertan. the influence of 

retreated toward the ' Afghanistan, when a 

south. Soon, however, they advanced stronger empire was formed in the south, 
again and won back their country, though The middle and lower course of the Syr 
only to fall more and more under the Daria were so much imder the influence 
influence of Rus.sia. of purely nomad tribes that no powerful 

The two towns of Turkestan and Tash- states could have been formed there, 
kent were in the Middle Ages commonly Not infrequently the upper valley of the 
I5l(> 


They subseciucntly commanded the middle 
course of the S3’r Daria. The purely 
nomadic element.s of the people formed 
the (jrcal, the Middle, and the Small 
Horde. Among the Kirghiz there lingered 
a trace of the old warlike and predatory 
spirit of the Central .■Vsiatics, which the 
surrounding nations must have often felt 
to their jircjudice. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century there w'as 
formed a league of 
the Zungarians, the 
Bashkirs, the Kalmucks 
of the Volga, and those 
Cossacks who were 
already settled in 
Siberia as Russian ad- 
vance guards, w'hich 
reduced the Kirghiz 
to such straits that 
in lyiq they vainly 
appealed to Russia 
to interfere. Turkestan, 

I he capital of the Middle 
Horde, lying on the 
right bank of the Syr 
Daria, was taken by 
the Zungarians. Part 
of the Kirghiz sub- 




RUINS OF ANCIENT MERV, WHICH WAS A TOWN BEFORE THE TIME OF ALEXANDER 


Zarafshan, with its capital Samarkand, 
detached itself from the region of Bokhara 
and constituted a separate state. 

Of these states, Khiva had been at first 
seized by the Persians 
after the defeat and death 
of Shaibek Khan. But 
since the Persians soon 
made them.sclves un- 
popular with the striclly 
Sunnite inhabitants of 
the country by fav’ouring 
the Shiite propaganda, 
an insurrection broke out 
in iSI5j headed by the 
Uzbeg Prince Ilbars ; 
with the help of his 
brothers he gradually 
drove out the Persians 
from all the towns in the 
country, and made suc- 
cessful attacks on Khorasan. Further 
devclojimunts in that direction were 
cheeked by the Turkoman tribes, who 
even then retjarded llie stei)p(' on llie 


borders of Persia and Khiva as theii 
exclusive property. 

Since the brothers of Ilbars had firmly 
established thcntselves in different towns 
as feudal lords, there 
could be no idea of any 
close union after the 
death of the first 
monarch. It was not until 
the feuds between the 
various vassal princes 
had somewhat calmed 
down, and the Turkomans 
were paoified, that the 
Uzbegs of Khiva, with 
those of Bokhara, could 
renew their attacks on 
the territory of Persia. 
The Safa via Tamas]> I. 
of Persia finally had no 
other resource’ than to 
ally himself by man'iage with the royal 
family of Khiva, and to ]nirchase with 
a large sum a treaty which ensured 
jK^ace for his frontiers. 



IN THE MAIN STREET OF MERV 



THE OLD FORTRESS OF MERV, ON THE RIVER MURGHAB 
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Fresh disorders in China ended with the attempted with better success to reach a 
almost entire extermination of the descen- higher stage of civilisation. In the year 
dants of Ilbars by Din Mohammed Sultan, 1559 a dynasty from Astrakhan came to 
who divided the country among the mem- the throne, having migrated back again 
bers of his family, Jnd was proclaimed from the Khanate of x\strakhan to Trans- 
Khan in 1549. He took from the Khan of oxiana in 1554. The Khanates of Balkh 
Bokhara the town of Merv, that ancient and of Samarkand .soon completely severed 
outpost of Persian culture, and made it themselves from Bokhara, the political 
hi.s capital. After his death, downfall of which became still more com- 
str^gie iiowever, in 1553, Merv soon plete when Nadir Shah of Persia, in the 
of*^M '*********” to the Persians. The year 1737, took vengeance for the constant 

o erv Khanof Bokhara, Abd Allah, raids on his frontiers by a victorious 
repeatedly interfered in the ensuing dis- campaign. 

orders, until, in 1578, he succeeded in A new Uzbeg dynasty, that of the Man- 
making himself master of the whole realm, gites, which also Iwasted of Mongol de- 
It was not, until 1508, that one of the ex- scent, drove out the house of Astrakhan 
j>c]lcd jjrinces was af)lc to .seize the greater and occupied the throne of Bokhara until 
part of the country'. 1868. Ferghana, or the Khanate of 

Nor was this the last time that Khiva Khokand, was the country where the 
was hanissed by civil wars. Princes of Timurids had held their own for the 
the reigning house w(!re allotted towns, longest period. It then fell into the power 
which they governed almost indepen- of the Shaibanids and house of Astrakhan, 
dently, relying sometimes on the Uzbegs, but won in 1700 complete independence, 
sometimes on the Turkomans, the Naiman, which it preserved until 1876. 
the Kirghiz, or the Uigurians, the remnants Owing to the geographical position of 
of whom were living in Khivan territory. Ferghana, the Persian power, which Khiva 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth and Bokhara were always forced to resiiect, 
century, when Abul Ghazi I. Bahadur . was unimportant in those parts, 
distinguished hiiaself as prince (1644- but in return the affairs of 

1663) and as historian of the descendants . Eastern Turkestan and the 

of Genghis, the Kalmucks e.xtended their Kirghiz steppe demanded con- 

rule over the Kirghiz steppe as far as tinual attention ; for example, the cam- 
Khiva. The struggles with these new paign of Yakub Khan, who temporarily 
antagonists, and renewed wars with Bok- drove the Chinese out of the Tarim basin, 
hara, filled up the succeeding decades.- was initiated from Ferghana. In the 
TJien a more jjcareful j^eriod .set in ; the year 1S14, Khokand, which was then gain- 
Khan, who resided in Urgenj, or Khiva, ing strength, conquered the southern 
was really only the most powerful of the Kirghiz steppe with the towns of Tashkent 
numerous vassal princes, who lived in the and Turkestan, and thus exasperated the 
various towns, and .sometimes fought out iealou.sy' which Bokhara had always felt 
their petty feuds among themselves. towards Khokand since the rise of the 

The characteri.stic feature of the history Mangite dymasty. Khokand was finally 
of Turkestan in modern times is this petti- conquered in 1841 by Nasr Allah of Bok- 
ness. In the eighteenth century the hara (1827-1S60), and, notwithstanding, 
Kirghiz of the Small Horde got the upper frequent rebellions, it continued in thLS 
hand in Khiva, until, in 1792, an UzhMjg subjection until the appearance of the 
chieftain founded a new dynasty, which Russians in Central Asia, 
p . lasted until 1873. Bukhara, On the whole the Uzbeg period was for 
*p“ the centra] jjrovince of Western Turkestan an age of petty' strug^es, wliich 
^ Turkestan, also played no show's little genuine progress in civilisation. 
*“ * further important part in the A nomadic spirit was predominant in the 
u'orld’s history. At first the descendants population, which showed itself in ceasc- 
of Shaibek Khan established themselves less raids upon Persia. The international 
there ; one of these, Obaid Allah (1533- traffic, which had once brought prosperity 
1539)1 waged war w'ith Persia, if w'e may to Turkestan, w’as diverted into other 
apply such a term to his marauding ex- channels, and the formerly wealthy cities 
peditions. Tlie most important of the show'ed but the shadow of their earlier 
Shaibanids, Abd Allah IT. (1556-1598), magnificence. 
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THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN CENTRAL ASIA 


T he period of Russia's active forward 
movement in Central Asia — as distinct 
from her progress in the regions dealt with 
in our Siberian section— ^ates from the 
close of the Napoleonic wars. Russia, in 
effect, opened a sweeping movement against 
the nomad hordes, primarily of the Kirghiz 
steppe. But this led to the nece&sity of sub- 
jugating the steppe country in general, 
and the acquisition of a firm foothold 
on its western margift. So step by step 
the troojas jiushcd forward. Every fresh 
advance of the line made the nomads 
more desperate. When they saw their 
freedom of movement curtailed and their 
pasturages cut off, they broke out in 
revolt ; and Russia’s answer to revolt was 
invariably an extension of the fortress 
cordons. But for a long time it was im- 
possible to carry out the plan systematic- 
ally, since large tracts of the steppe were 
not suited for permanent settlements. The 
Russian lines of defence had therefore to 
_ . rest on the rivers ; in the year 

“*!?* j” 1847 the .southern frontier line 

r'x V* from the lower Syr Daria to 

r«The«t>D 

the Hi. But it was impossible to halt at 
this stage. Hitherto the struggle had been 
with the Kirghiz and the other nomad 
hordes, but now the .sphere of the [xjwer 
of Turkestan was entered. If the Khanates 
had been consolidated states, with which 
a well-defined boundary could have been 
arranged, the advance would have been 
perhaps checked for a long time there, as 
was actually the case on the Chine,sc 
frontier, with the exception of the dis- 
tricts on the Amur. But these countries 
were only centres of power with an ill- 
defined Bjihere of influence, which ex- 
panded or contracted according to the 
2nergy of the ruler and the accidents of 
fortune. 

The first collision was with Khiva, since 
on the west, between the Aral and the 
Caspian Seas, a frontier secure against the 
predatory nomads who were willing to 
act as .subjects of Khiva could be ob- 
tained only by the occupation of the 


Khanate proper. In the year 1839 General 
Perovsky started from Orenburg, but, 
after losing a quarter of his army and 
10,400 camels from snowstorms on the 
steppe, he was com^ielled to return with- 
out having set eyes on the troops of 
Allah-Kuli Khan. On the other side, the 
first conflicts with Khokand occurred in 
_ . the year 1850, when the men of 

PortfM Khokand, and the Kirghiz who 
iMKase** subject to them, tried to 
drive back the Russians from 
the lower Syr Daria, with the sole result 
that the number of Ruasian fortresses was 
increased. Fort Perovsk was built in 1853 
as the most advanced post. After a long 
period of quiet caused by the Crimean War, 
the upper Chu valley was occupied from 
the Hi district in spite of Khokand. The 
town of Turkestan fell on June 23rd, 
1864, and Chimkent on October 4th. 

In the meantime, however, a war had 
broken out between Bokhara and Kho- 
kand, and when the Russians, under 
Michael Tschernajev, took poasession of 
Tashkent also in June, 1865, which the 
Bokharans already regarded as a certain 
prize, a war between Ru.ssia and Bokhara 
was the natural consequence. After an 
uneventful campaign, the Bokharan army 
was totally defeated by the Russians on 
May 20th, 1866, near Irjar ; and immedi- 
ately afterwards General Romanovski 
marched against the Khanate of Khokand, 
now a dependency of Bokhara, and took 
the town of Khojent. The territory on the 
Syr Daria, which had Ijeen previously 
administered from Orenburg, was united 
. in 1867 with the possessions on 
to Re el (Semirihansk) into a 

9....:^* general government of Turkestan, 
until 1878. Mozafiar-ed-din 
of Bokhara, who had been compelled to 
abandon Khokand, now made vain eliforts 
to conclude an alliance with I't against the 
Russians. Khiva also refu.sed to help him. 
when, urged by the fanatici.sm of his 
people, he once more made preparations 
to att.ack the new Russian territory from 
Samarkand. ' But before he had raised his 
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sword, it was struck out of his hand ; the terminus of the northern road, in 
General Kaufmann unexpectedly advanced 1871, and with requiring Yakub Bey to 
on Samarkand, defeated the superior forces conclude a commercial treaty in 1872. 
of the Bokharans, and entered the old Even then the diplomatic rivalry with the 
capital of Timur on May 14th, 1868. British, who anxiously watclied the ad- 

The humbled Khan of Bokhara was vance of the Russian power in Central 
forced to abandon the Zarafshan valley Asia, and with the still independent states 
with Samarkand, and so lost one of his of Turkestan, was in full swing. While the 
best provinces. It was, in the end, an Russians were busy in diverting the trade 
_ advantage for Bokhara that of .the Tarim basin to their possessions, the 

Russian Russia in this way obtained a British were renewing the old connection 
B kh”** *" well-defined boundary in the between India and that region. Every- 
“ civilised country. This is the where, in Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva, 

oiilyexiilanation why therewasnocomplete British gold was pitted against Russian 
subjugation, and why the reigning house bayonets. Gradually, also, China, which 
was left in po.ssession of some, even if very after prodigious efforts had suppressed 
lestricted, .powers. Russia subsequently the revolts of her subjects in the Tarim 
went so far as to support the Emir of basin, appeared on the scene as a great 
Bokhara, who died in November, 1885, and Power, with whom definite frontiers could 
his son Seyyid Abd-ul-Ahad against insur- be arranged. Kuljar was restored to 
rections of his subjects. the Chinese at their own wish. 

By their advance into Turkestan the Meanwhile, in the west, the .struggle with 
Kussiaiis had entered on the region which Khiva had begun afresh, since Seyyid 
since earliest times bad commanded the Mohammed Rahim Khan was neither 
Central Asiatic trade and the roads through willing nor able to hinder the 

the Tarim basin. Although this trade incursions of the Kirghiz and 

had greatly fallen off, it still appeared to be . Turkomans into Russian terri- 

fin important .source of wealth and political tory. In spring, 1873. the 

inlluence. Russia had early tried to Khanate was attacked simultaneously from 
i‘stabli.sli coniniunioations with Yarkand, the Ca^ian Sea and several other direc- 
llic revolt of the Uungans and the sue- tions. The Khan was not depo.sed, but was 
COS.SCS of Yakub Bey in the Tarim ba.sin forced.on August 12th, to abandon the right 
during the ’sixties had ])revented any bank and the delta of the Amu Daria, 
direct intercoiu'se w'ith China, which was and to become a vassal of Russia. Soon 
bound to be the final object of Russian afterwards the days of the Khanate of 
policy ; the Russians were obliged to con- Khokand were also numbered ; a revolt, 
lent themselves with occupying Kuljar, which, in 1875, caused the prince Khudayar 
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INTERVIEW OF RUSSIAN GENERAL WITH THE KHAN OF KHIVA 


Tha illustration is from a drawing by a Russian officeri and represents the 
interview of the Russian general with Sevyid Mohammed Rahim Khan to 
arrange terms of peace alter the campaign during the summer of I87:i. 


the Eastern question in 
Europe was to frighten 
England by advancing to 
the gates of India. Both 
military men and civilians 
thought that, at the least, 
an ad\'ance wes the only 
means of neutralising hypo- 
thetical British intrigu&s 
with the native princes o 
Central Asia. Accordingly, 
the Turkomans were at- 
tacked, at first by a scries 
of small cam])aigns, but, 
that jiroving unsuccessful, 
larger schemes were 
framed, and attempts wciv 
made to reach the chain of 
oases which were the real 
centre of Turkoman jwwer, 
cither from the mouth of 
the Atrek.or from Krasno- 
vodsk at the foot of the 


to seek flight, furnished the Russians mountains on the Persian frontier, 
with a welcome pretext for interference. The first undertaking of this kind failed 
Finally, on March 3rd, 1876, all that was in the year 1879. But a year later a new 
left of the Khanate of Khokand was in- expedition started under the command of 


corporated with the Ru.ssian Empire as General Michael Skobeleff. This time a 
the province of Ferghana. A condition of railway was built simultaneously with the 
things which promised to be stable was advance of the troops — the first portion 
thus established in the northern and eastern of the subsequent Transcaspian Railway, 
parts of Turkestan ; in front of the Russian which has now reached Samarkand and 


Baffcr* 
to Nomad 
AnTession 


territory, the nomad inhabi- 
tants of which might be con- 
sidered as subjugated, lay the 
Khanates of Khiva and 


Bokhara, both subject to Russian in- 
fluence, as a secure licit of frontier, whose 
complete incorporation into the dominions 
of the Tsar could be of little importance. 

The situation was different in the west. 


0}iened a new road to international traffic. 
The fate of the Turkomans was soon sealed. 
On January 24th, 1881, their strongest 
fortress, Geok-Tepe, was taken after a heroic 
defence, and soon afterward the subjuga- 
tion of the northern, or Tekkc, Turkomaas 
w'as complete. 

In this same year a frontier treaty with 
Persia made the fact clear that Russia 


in the steppes between the Caspian had as her neighbour on that side a state 
Sea and the Amu Daria. Here marauding possessing a tolerable degree of culture. 
Turkoman tribes still roamed without Imvard the south-east, on the other hand. 


let or hindrance ; and their nominal suxe- the advance of the Russians did not stop 
rain, the Khan of Khiva, was, after his until it reached the borders of Afghanistan, 
humiliation by Russia, less capable than _ . There was no nece.ssity for 

ever of holding them in check. To sulxlue . further wrars against the no- 

them was possible only if the southern mads : the Turkomans of Merv 

frontier were pu.shed forward to the * tendered their submission undei 

southern margin of the stepjie and the diplomatic and military pressure. In spile 
Persian sphere of influence. But there w'as of this the Russians were soon active in 
a two-fold inducement for undertaking the country to the south of Merv ; and in 
this laborious enterprise. It was not 1883 their advanced posts came into 
merely a question of abating the nuisance collison with the Afghans on the River 
of Turkoman marauders ; Russian states- Kushk, a battle being fought in which 
men considered the new move as a check the Afghans were defeated. Tlie blame 
to Englimd. The military party avowed for this collision has been thrown by some 
their bdief that the surest way of settling on England ; it is alleged that the Afghans 
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were instigated to prevent Russia from 
acquiring that firm ]x>sition in the south 
of the steppe cotintry which was a political 
necessity for her. Others have accused 
the Foreign Office at St. Peter-burg of 
having deliberately forced on a breach 
with Afghanistan. 

The trouble would seem to be that 
the hand of the Russian 
(iovcrument was forced by the 
zeal of frontier generals. The 
questions at issue were settled 
by a Bountlary Comnitssion in 1S86-1887, 
which fixed the frontier between Afghani- 
stan and Asiatic Ru.ssia. In 1895 the 
delimitation of British and Russian spheres 
of influence was advanced yet another 
stc]) by the jKirtition of the mountainous 
Pamir region, which separates North- 
eastern Afghanistan from the Tarim basin. 
Since i88t) the influence of Russia within 


Colliaion 
of Ruasiana 
and Afghana 


her allotted sphere has been materially 
increased by the extension of the Trans- 
caspian Railway, which has brought dis- 
tricts long desolate within the range of 
Ru.ssian commerce, and completely assured 
the military supremacy of its posse.ssore. 

The one notable event in recent years 
has been the Anglo-Ru.ssian Agreement of 
i()07. which in the main is concerned 
with Persia, but recognises .Afghanistan 
as within the specifically British sphere 
of interest. 

If we look back on what Russia ha.s done 
in Turkestan we shall .see that there i.s room 
for conjecture a.s to her ultimate iwlicy. 
Her advance misht be exjilained solely 


by the causes which have induced the 
peaceful Chinese Empire to occupy the 
Tarim basin on the verge of the Central 
Asiatic stepjjes were it not that evidence 
exists to suggest some motive beyond the 
mere desire of obtaining security from 
the raids of nomad tribes. The first plan 
for a Russian invasion of India was framed 
as long ago as 1791 ; and plans are said to 
have Ixjen coasidered at various dates 
since then, notably in 1800, 1855, and 187b. 
These plans have usually been formed 
Avith the idea of influencing the European 
situation to the advantage of Ru-ssia 
by locking up British troops in India and 
inducing Great Britain to take a more con- 
ciliatory attitude. In all such plans the 
occupation of Afghanistan has been an 
essential feature, and no i)ains have been 
spared to detach that country from its de- 
pendence on Great Britain. An attempt 
of this kind in 1878, immediately after the 
Treaty of Berlin, was so far successful 
that the Afghans declared war on 
England. But Russia took no steps to 
. , assist the Afghans when they had 
Af *Ki* * drawn into the w'ar ; and 
Policy* Russian influence in 

^ Afghanistan has suffered a check. 
The foreign jwlicy of Russia at the present 
time looks towards the Persian Gulf 
rather than towards India. The possession 
of the mouth of the Euphrates would give 
Rus-sia one of those outlets for the trade 
of her emjjirc which it has always liccn her 
prime anxiety and endeavour to .secure. 

HeIXRU'II SCHIRTZ 



RUSSIAN TRGC”S ENTERING THE CITY OF KHIVA ON JUNE in. iftn 
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AFGHANISTAN AND BALUCHISTAN 

By Angus Hamilton & Arthur D. Innes 


T^HE dominant i)hysical feature of 
Afghanistan is the Hindu Kush, 
together with that extension which 
radiates from the Tirogkhoi plateau and 
the stupendous ])eaks of the Koh-i-Baha. 
But everjuvhere the orology is of a very 
rugged character. Its natural divisions 
may be said to he as follow : The 
ba.sin of the Kabul river, including 
its tributaries, the l.ogar, Panjshcr and 
Kunar rivers ; the tableland valleys of 
the Ghilzai country from Ghazni to Kan- 
dahar, including the Argandab, the Tarnak, 
apd the Arghesan ; the tributary valleys 
of the Indus— viz., Kurram, Khost, Dawar, 
Gomul, Zobe. and Bori ; the valley of the 
Hclmund ; the basin of the Hamun lake ; 
the valley of the Hari Rud ; the valley of 
the Murghab and the tributary valleys of 
the Oxus — viz., the Maimana, Balkh, 
Khulm, Kunduz and Kokcha rivers. 

While the general elevation of Afghani- • 
Stan is considerable and opposed to the' 
mountain systems, there is but 

of the 

f, , tween the northern slojic of the 
Ooontry OxuS, as 

well as towards the south-west in the wide 
stretch of desert levels forming the western 
border. The main natural dilTiculty is 
])resented by the water question. If the 
Oxus and the Indus are excluded, as shared 
by Russia and India resiiectively, the Hel- 
mund is the only river of any magnitude, 
although there are numerous small streaius 
which yield important tribute to the irri- 
gation systems of the country-side. 

The following are the principal hydro-’ 
graphic divisions : the Kabul river and 
its tributaries, the Indus affluents, the 
basin of the Oxus, the basin of the 
Helmund, and the basin of the Hari 
Rud. 

To this outline of the physical and terri- 
torial conditions of the country must be 
added an ethnographic summarj^ of the 
various racial divisions which, since the 
incorporation of the Khanates with the 


dominions of the Amir of Afghanistan, pre- 
•senl a very confused study. The Afghans 
proper are settled i)rindpally in the Kan- 
dahar country, extending into Seistan 
and to the borders of the Herat valley. 

Eastward they spread across 
... the .\fghan border into the 
Toba highlands north of the 
Khojak, where they are repre- 
sented by Achakzai and Sudozai clans. 
They exist in the Kabul districts as Barak- 
zai, the .\mir’s clan, ami as Mahmundzai, 
or Mohmands. and 'V'lisufzai. They occupy 
the hills north of the Kabul river, Bajor, 
Swat, Buner, and part of the Peshawar 
plains. 

After the Afghans come the Pathans, 
who, recognised in many instances as 
1>eing of Indian origin, inhabit the hilly 
regions along the immediate British border. 
The Afridi, Jowaki anclOrakzai claus hold 
the highlands immediately .south of the 
Khaibar and Peshawar ; the Turis of the 
Kurram, the Dawaris of Tochi, and the 
Waziris of Waziristan filling up the inter- 
vening Pathan hills north of the Gomul. 
In the Kohat district the Khattak and 
Bangash clans are Pathan, so that Pathans 
are found on both sides of the border. 

Tlie Ghilzai, reckoned as a Pathan, but 
connected also with the Afghan, is another 
racial unit. This tribe ranks as second 
to none in the military strength of 
Afghanistan, and in commercial enter- 
prise. Underlying these elements in Afghan 
ethnograjjhy, there is the Tajik, who, 
representing the original Pereian possessors 
of the soil, still sjieaks his mother tongue. 
There are pure Persians in Afghanistan, 
j. such as the Kizil Bashis of 
Kabul, and the Naoshirwans 
OrUU ^ Kharan. The Tajiks are 
^ “ the cultivators in the rural dis- 
tricts, the shopkecjiers and clerks in the 
towns ; while they are slaves of the 
Pathan in Afghanistan no less than the 
Hindkis are in the plains of the Indus. 
Next in importance to the Tajik is 

1.123 
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the Hazara, who speaks a dialect of 
Persian, and .belongs to the Shiah sect 
of Mohammedans. The Hazaras occupy 
the highlands of the Upper Helmund 
valley, spreading through the country 
between Kabul and Herat, as well as into 
a strip of territory on the frontier slopes 
of the Hindu Kush. In the western pro- 
vinces they arc known as Hazaras. Jam- 
shidis, Taimanis. and Fcrozklmis. They 
are pure Mongols, and intermixed with no 
other races, while they preserve their 
language and characteristics from the 
influence of environment. Last of all 
there are the Uzhegs and the Turkomans, 
so that the .\fghan tribe> represent no 
single pcojile, but a number of racial 
commiinitie.s. each 
possessed of separate 
inlcrest.s, and, in 
great measure, of a 
separate national 
entity. 

Lying between Per- 
sia, on the one hand, 
and on the other the 
mountain passes 
through which, from 
time Immemorial, all 
invaders have pene- 
trated to the Punjab 
and the plains of 
Hindustan, Afghani- 
stan to-day fulfils the 
functions of a buffer 
state between the 
British and the Rus- 
sian ixtwer.s in Central 
Asia, while in the 
past Afghan territory 
has gir'cn dynasties 
on the one side to 
Persia, and on the 
other to Delhi, and has formed a part 
now of one empire, now of the other, and 
again has formed a state or a group of 
stales more or less independent of both. 

Thus Mahmud, the great Ghaznavid. 
is-sued from the fortress-city of Ghazni ; 
Babar, the founder of the ^^ogul Lmpire. 
was lord of Kabul when he began his 
career of conquest. Like all outlying 
provinces of all Oriental empires, the 
Afghan tribesmen rendered obedience to 
their suzerain only when they were aware 
that he could spare an army to coerce 
recalcitrants ; their subjection was always 
unsubstantial. They owned the might of 
Nadir Shah, but when he died, the Abdali 
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chief, Ahmed Khan, assumed independence 
and the royal title of Shah, at Kandahar, 
and established the “ Durani ” dynasty 
at Kabul, changing his tribal name for 
.superstitious reasons. 

Ahmed Shah le<l a series of incursions 
into India ; in the greatest of them he 
temporarily shattered the Mahratta power 
at Panipat, while the British were making 
themselves masters of Bengal. But he 
did not seek to establish an Indian 
Empire, though the Duranis were owned 
as masters of the Punjab until the Sikhs 
freed themselves from the Afghan yoke, 
and created a dominion of their own under 
Ranjit Singh. V\"hen Morninglon arrived 
as Governor-General in India, men believed 
that the power ol 
Zeman Shah at Kabul 
was a menace to 
Hindustan. 

But his might was 
less than it seem d. 
In 1801 Zeman Shall 
was deposed and 
blinded, and his bro- 
ther set up in his 
place, as Shah Shuja, 
by a group of the 
Barakzai family, who 
in reality held the 
reins of power, 
though they pre- 
ferred to assume the 
position of Ministers. 
A few years later the 
Indian Government 
thought, it worth 
while to seek Shah 
Shuja’s friendship. 
Little enough came 
of this move at the 
time, for Shah Shuja 
was deposed in his turn in 1810, and 
betook himself to safe quarters in British 
territory, whence he made periodical and 
futile attempts to recover his throne. 

For thirty years the Harakzais in 
Afghanistan and the Sikh Maharaja of 
Lahore were in constant rivalry, with the 
practical result that Ranjit Singh wrested 
from the Afghans one after another of 
their positions in the Punjab, and in- 
corporated in his own domain Multan, 
Peshawar, and Ka.shmir. For these 
successes he was partly indebted to the 
internal dissensions of Afghanistan. The 
titular kings were disposed to resent the 
supremacy of the Barakzai brotherhood ; 



YAKUB KHAN 


The son of Sher AU, whom he succeeded ; under pressure 
of British arms he signed the treaty of Gaudamak. 
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there was a period of fierce strife and 
bloodshed, at the end of which the king 
remained in possession of Herat, while 
the viziratc and effective dominion passed 
to a younger Barakzai, Dost Jlohammed. 

In Persia was assiiming an 

aggressive attitude towards Afghanistan. 
Dost Mohammed, somewhat suspicioits 
of tlic British on one side. jH-rceived 
on the other that Russ'a was at the 
hack of Persia. He made orertures 
to the British, which were rejected. 
Lord .\iickland’s 
(iovernment liccamc 
possessed with the 
idea that the only 
security lay in ]>lacing 
on the throne at 
Kahul a ruler who 
would hi' in effect a 
pu))|iet()f the British: 
and the (lovenior- 
General resolved to 
reinstate Shall Shuja. 
in carrying out this 
jirograuinie. no very 
serioas resistance was 
encountered ; a few 
white troops and a 
considerable force of 
Hindustani scjioys 
restored the Durahi. 

Dost Mohammed, 
after vindicating his 
character as a valiant 
warrior, surrendered 
himself, and wa' 
placed under honour- 
able surveillance in 
British territory. 

British frcces re- 
mained at Kabul, to 
maintain the Gor-ern- 
ment they had .set up. 

The result was what 
might have been anti- 



l^Hinir & linU i 

HABIBULLA, AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN 
. - . , T 'j.!! Habibulla sncceeded his father is IDOl, and thouifh at 

npcltCCl. more first cold towards British overtures, has now ratified 

tluin two VC'iirs lui<l friendship that prevailed under lits predecessor. 

elapsed since the ivstoration when ti 
riot at Kabul developed into a general 
insurrection in November, 1841. At Kan- 
dahar the British ganison more than held 
its own ; at Jellalabad a small forcemain- 
tained a succe.ssful defence. But Ghazni 
was forced to yield before long, and the 
whole of the large Kabul force, after some 
of the chiefs had been murdered and others 
.surrendered to the rebels as hostages, was 
cut to ])icccs. Retribution followed as a 
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matter of course. But the British had 
awakened to the fact that no politic end 
could be served by a military occupation. 
Having definitely vindicated their mliitary 
supremacy, they reinstated their quondam 
antagoni.st, Dost Mohammed, under his 
old title of Amir. 

Tliat very shrewd ruler bore no grudge 
against the British. In fact, he realised that 
they had no desire to po.sses.s themselves 
of Afghanistan, whereas Persia was obvi- 
ously hankering to recover at least Herat. 

It was from the west 
that aggression was 
to be feared : there- 
fore he recognised his 
own best interests in 
cultivating British 
goodwill. To the day 
of his death he con- 
tinued consistently 
loj'al. The Afglian 

tribesmen remem- 
bered the British 

occupation vindic- 
tively. and with an 
especial hatred to- 
wards the Hindustani 
sepoys. Nevertheless. 
Dost Mohammed 
held them in check, 
even when the saii- 
gtiinarv engagements 
of the second Sikh 
war (1848-g) seemed 
to offer a chance of 
striking a damaging 
blow. Later, in 1855, 
a definite treaty was 
made between the 
Dost and the British, 
w'hich was viewed 
.w'ith dislike by some 
of the ablest 
Indian officials , 
but bore invaluable 
fruit in the com- 
l)lcte quie.scenco of 
Afghanistan in 1S37, when the Hindu- 
stani regiments mutinied against the 
British Raj. In the interval the Afghan 
ruler had succe.ssfuny re.sisted a Persian 
attempt on Herat, and British troops had 
intervened effectively on the Persian Gulf. 

So Iraig as Afghanistan showed no signs 
of being drawn into dangerously clo.se 
relations with Russia, the Indian (iovern- 
ment maintained a policy of non-inter- 
vention, which was very unsatisfactory 
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to statesmen of the “ forward ” school. 
In pursuance of that policy, the British 
did not interfere in the period of anarchy 
which followed the death of Dost Moham- 
med in i8r)3. His actual successor was a 
younger son, Sher Ali, who soon found his 
brothers in arms against him. It was not 
until i8b8 that he ajipeared to be securely 
established at Kabul. In 1870 the Amir 
met the Viceroy of India, Lord Mayo, in 
durbar at .^mbcla, when the principle of 
British non-intervention wa.s clearly 
enunciated. In the following year his 
throne wa.s shaken by the revolt of his 
son, Yakub Khan ; he began to show 
signs of yielding to Ru.ssian influences. 
In 1878 he received a Russian mi.ssion at 


the Resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, with 
his staff and guard were cut to pieces. 

A month later the British had success- 
fully reoccupied Kabul ; Yakub Khan 
abdicated, and placed himself in their 
hands. But in July of the following year 
his brother, Ayub Khan, roused a number 
of the tribes to join in a jehad, or holy war, 
against the British. Defeating General 
Burrows on July 27, he at once invested 
Kandahar. His success was brief. General 
Roberts, after achieving in August his 
famous march from Kabul to Kandahar 
in twenty-two days, completely crushed 
Ayub in a decisive battle. Abdurrahman, 
another nephew of Sher Ali, was recognised 
by the British as Amir. As in 1843, after 



THE TOWN AND FORTRESS OF HERAT. THE GATEWAY TO AFGHANISTAN AND INDIA 
Herat, on the River HarURud, was founded by Alexander the Grea^ who seems to have recognised its strate^c 
importance ; it is the capital of Western Afj^anistan, it well fortined, and has a population estimated at 45,0G0. 


Kabul. The British Viceroy, Lord Lytton, 
])romptly demanded that a British mission 
should be received ; when Sher Ali failed 
to accede to his demands, the second 
Afghan War — that of 187S-80 — began. 

Resistance was crushed decisively, and 
Sher .Ali, fljnng from Kabul, died at Mazar- 
i-Sharif in February, iSyq. his son, Yakub 
Khan, being jiroclaimed Amir. The treaty 
of Gandaniak, on May 26, 1879, gave the 
British control of a series of the mountain 
]!asses, and provided that ".scientific 
frontier " which it had been their main 
object to secure. But the new arrange- 
ments involved the establishment of a 
British Residency at Kabul, to exercise a 
controlling influence over the Amir. In 
September there was a rising in Kabul, and 
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an aggressive fit, the Indian Government 
reverted to its normal policy, and in 1S81 
withdrew its forces from Afghanistan. 

Abdurrahman ]7roved himself a ruler 
of great power and ability, crushing revolts 
with 'swift and merciless energy. AVhat- 
ever suspicions may have been from time 
to time entertained as to his policy, and 
however grievances against the British, 
justifiable or othenvise, may have rankled 
in his mind, he remained effectively loyal 
to the British connection, aware, like 
Dost Mohammed, that the British much 
preferred maintaining his country as an 
independent state to bringing it under 
their own direct dominion, while he 
could rely upon their resisting any 
attempt on the part of Rus-sia to absorb 
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it. When the Powers proposed a definite these operations, the Afghan dominions 
delimitation of boundaries, and a collision were pushed out to the banks of the Oxus 
occurred between Russian and Afghan and the Murghab. It wa.s Abdurrahman, 
lorces, known as the Panjdeh incident, however, who split the territory thus 
the Amir showed genuine statesmanship secured into the divisions of Afghan Turke- 
... in refusing to make much of stan and Badakshan, with which change 
r Af'h**"**” might easily have been a considerable improvement upon tlie 
of Afghan construed into n casus belli, previous anarchy and misrule w'as obtained. 

Fron lera delimitation was duly Under Dost Mohammed, as also in the 

carried out, and ratified by a treaty reign of Shcr Ali, the utmost confusion 

signecl at St. Petersburg in 1887. prevailed in every department of govern- 

Hic Afghanistan which AbdiuTahman ment. The chiefs of the various tribes 
left is divided into five provinces — Kabul, were both independent and ambitious, and 
Herat, Kandahar, Afghan Turkestan and not infrequently defied the authority of 
J’ladakshan ; and two tcrritorie.s — Kafiris- the Amir at Kabul. Tlie period of greatest 
tan and Wakhan. Kandahar includes contusion may be said to have closed with 
Seistan and the basin of the Helmund ; the civil war of 1863-9, from which Sher Ali 

Herat the basin of the Hari-Rud and emerged triumphant. Founding a despotic 

Ndi tli-western -Afghanistan ; Afghan sovereignty over the tribes, Sher Ali laid 
Turkestan the former khanates Andkhui, the foundations upon which Abdurrahman 
.Maimana. Halkli. and Khulm ; the pro- .so successfully reared his autocracy. One 
Vince of Badakshan administers the by one Abdurrahman suppres.sed the 
territory of Wakhan and the regions of turbulent Sirdars, thus paving the way to 
the Up])cr O.Mis. Kabul, Herat, and the .solidarity which distinguished his own 
Kandahar arc the centres of their re- position. In addition, he reformed the 
.spcctive. )MOvinces ; Tashkurgan and Government and its methods. He put a 
Mazar-i-Sliarif of Afghan Turkestan and p . stop to corruption in the public 
Faizabad of Badakshan. u' “ offices, and forbade the accept- 

This division of Afghanistan into settled d*»boi bribes or the sale of 

provinces is duo to Dost Mohammed. appointments. Beginning at 

who despatched an e-Njicdition under his the bottom, he built up a civil and inili- 
.son for the ijurpose of subjecting the tary machinery which, before he appeared, 
various indepondent territories that may be said to have been non-existent, 
existcvl in those day.s in the regions south On the military side he re-organ- 
of the Oxus. Py the surross which attended iscd the armv and introduced modern 





MIR MAHMUD KHAN, OP KBLAT, AND HIS RETINUB 
Mir Mahmud Khan snceaedcd upon hia father's abdication In and is head of the loose confederancy of chiefs in the 
native state of Kelat in Baluchistan j as a dependency of India the state has a Britsah political agent resident in Kelat. 


weai)ons ancT Western drill : on the civil Russia, while the |x;ace of the border has 

side he established financial and political been well maintained. The relations 

control, and sot uji an even-handed, it iHJtween the Amir and the Indian Govern- 

lough and ready, form of justice. The ment. at first distant, were improved by the 

final touch to his edifice was the creation result of the Dane Mission, and thoroughly 

of a Cabinet, the recasting of the pro- cemented by the .\mir’s visit to India in 

vincial methods of administration, and a 1907. 

reform of the laws. The improvements B.\Ll'CHiSTA\ 

proceeding from tlicse changes liavc made Retween Afghanistan and the Ocean, 
Afghanistan a firmly constructed, well- its eastern boundary marching with Sindh, 

ordered, and financially .sound state, lies the territory knowm as Baluchistan. 

Occupying 250,000 scpiare miles, witli a The country is mountainous, and on the 

population of five millions, and a revenue western or Persian side is largely desert, 

of £1,000.000 sterling a year, with an army Its liarren character has . rendered it 
estimated at 150,000 on a peace footing, unattractive to conquering kings and 

the present state of the country is an khans, and exceedingly ill-adai)tcd for the 

effective illustration of the excellence of jiassage of large armies. The invaders of 

Abdurrahman's reign. India have hal)!tually preferred to iJcnc- 

The death of Abdurrahman caused some trate the nortlicm passes rather than those 
anxiety. It was felt that the clisapiXMir- of Baluchistan. 

ance of so vigorous a ruler might be fol- The iiojiulation is composed of two quite 
lowed by a period of turbulence and con- distinct races — the Brahuis. whom ethno- 
F th succession. Haj>- Jogists incline to a.ssociate with the 

Were Not y* Amir’s son, Habibulla, Dravidian peoj.les of India, and the 
Felfilled ' ^^cceptcd by the tribes Baluchis, who are probably of Iranian 
quietly and without disturb- stock. The prevailing religion is Moham- 

ance. The new Amir has continued on the medanism — Sunni, not Shi-ite. The coun- 

old lines ; his authority has not been chal- try has never acquired the dignity of 

lenged, and he has shown himself not less an organised state. Some chieftain has 

loyal to the British connection than his lusually been vaguely recognised as para- 

father. There has been no trouble with mount, and, in his turn, has been more 
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or less a tributary of Persia or of Kabul. 
In short, Baluchistan can hardly be said 
to have had a history of its own, at least 
until it came in contact with the British 
Government in India. 

A century ago the British were begin- 
ning to investigate the Indus and to open 
relations with Sindh and with Afghanistan. 
Incidentally, some knowledge of Baluchi- 
stan began to be acquired. Then, as now, 
the chief authority was recognised as lying 
with the Khan of Kclat. When the British 
lilungcd into their ill-starred Afghan ven- 
ture of 1838-9, Ranjit Singh’s refusal to 
allow their army passage to the Khaibar 
Pass and Peshawar, compelled them to 
make Kandahar instead of Kabul their 
immediate objective, and to advance 
through Sindh and Baluchistan by way of 
the Bolan Pass. The reigning Khan of 
Kclat rendered no assistance, and was 
accused of deliberate and designed ob- 
struction. Hence Kelat itself svas inci- 
dentally attacked and seized, and was 
again temporarily occupied in 1841. 

From the time of Ellenborough to that 
of Lord Lytton, British policy beyond 
Sindh and the Punjab was controlled by 
the principle of “ masterly inactivity.” But 
the Government of Disraeli and his Viceroy, 
Lord Lytton, adopted the doctrines of the 
" forward ” school and the theory of a 


“ scientific frontier.” Military opinion, 
with Russia in view, has been practically 
unanimous in maintaining that the liioun- 
tains of the north-west should be made 
absolutely impassable to the invader. 
Through the Bolan Pass the mountains 
can be penetrated. Quetta commands the 
Bolan Pass. An important step, there- 
fore, was taken when, in 1877, Lord Lytton 
secured by treaty the right of occupj’ing 
Quetta. 

Ten years later the Khan of Kelat as- 
sented to the definite annexation of the 
Quetta territory by the British. A mili- 
tary railway — a triumph of engineering 
skill — ^has secured through communica- 
tion with the great outpost, which is looked 
upon as virtually impregnable ; and, 
politically speaking, the district now forms 
a part of British India. On the other 
hand, the Khan of Kelat, by practically 
becoming a British feudatory, has found 
his own position secured against rivalry, 
and consequently exercises over the tribes 
an authority of a much more definite char- 
acter than in the past. It has followed that 
a certain responsibility for his behaviour 
attaches to the British Government, the 
consciousness ot which was exemplified in 
1093 by the deposition of the Ivhan for 
misconduct, and the establishment of his 
son, the present Khan, in his place. 



KOHAT, BRITISH POST ON THE FRONTIERS OF BALUCHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN AND PERSIA 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF CENTRAL ASIA 


B.C. 



331 

Alexander the Great passes through 

*839 


Central Asia in the course of his 
great march to India 


210 

Huns conquer China 

1841 

90 

Huns expelled from China 

1855 

376 

Huns invade Hungary and drive out 


the Goths 

1865 

4-13-450 

Attila, the " Scourge of God," 

ravages the Western Roman 
Empire 

1866 

451 

Battle of Chalons, and defeat of 
Attila by Aetius 


f>39 

Buddhism introduced into Tibet 

1866 

I joC 

Genghis Khan reigns from 1206 to 
1207, and embraces in his empire 
all Central Asia as well as Persia 
and China 



1867 

1224 

Baton, the grandson of Genghis 
Khan, at the head of his " Golden 
Horde ” — the name given to his 

1868 


Mongolian Tartars — establishes an 
empire in Kajatchak or Kibzak, 
now South-east Russia 

1873 

•J!5^ 

The " Golden Horde " invades Rus- 
sia and makes Alexander Newski 
Grand Duke 

1877 

1278 

Tibet visited by Marco Polo 


I. 1 70 

Timur, or Tamerlane, who reigned 
from 1370 to 1400, conquered 
Persia, invaded India, and broke 


1878-80 


the power of the Turks in Asia 
Minor 

1885 

1481 

Battle of Bielawisch, at which Ivan 
III. of Russia crushes the Golden 

1887 


Horde, or Mongolian Tartars 

1888 

1505 

Bokhara, or Sogrliana, subdued by 


the Uzbek Tartars, its present 
holders 

Babar, first Mogul Emperor of India, 

1889 
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comiucrs Kabul ; alter his death 
Afghanistan is divided between 
India and Persia 

1893 

ibGi 

Jesuits visit Tiber 


1672 

Great migration of the Tartar tribe 

1S95-6 

of Kalmucks, who were expelled 
from China and settled on the 

1895 


Volga and returned in 1771 

1900 

*747 

Ahmed Shah makes Afghanistan 



independent, and reigns till 
*773 . 

1903 

1 760 

Kashgana, or Ea-stern lurkestan. 


subdued by China 

1904 

1771 

Return to Western China of the 
Kalmucks, thousands perishing 
during the long march through 
Central Asia 

2774 

Visit of Bogle and Hamilton to Tibet 

1907 

1826 

Beginning of a series of unsuccessful 


insurrections in Kashgaria against 
China 

1907 

1838 

Re.storation of Shah Shuja by British 



in Afghani^n 

T912 


Expedition sent against Khiva by 
Nicholas of Russia ; perished in 
the cold 

British Disaster at Kabul ; third 
Afghan War 

Treaty of Ilrilain with Dost Mo- 
hammed 

The Province of Kussuin Turkestan 
created by decree of the Tsar 
Mohammed Yakub Bug, during an 
insurrection in Kashgaria, makes 
himself ruler, and, in 18O7, sends 
envoys to 1.ondon 
Russian War in Turkestan, and suc- 
cessive defeats of the native 
armies 

Temporary peace between Russia 
and Turkestan 

Renewal of hostilities between Rus- 
sia and Turkestan. Samarkand 
captured and secured by treaty 
Khiva taken by the 'Russians. 
Political and commercial treaty 
between Russia and Turkestan 
China ends the insurrection in Kash- 
garia by defeating Mohammed 
Yakub Beg, who was afterwards 
assassinated, and by capturing 
Kashgar 

Third Afghan War; Abdurrahntan 
becomes Amir 

Anglo-Russian Agreement reganling 
Afghanistan 

Quetta and surrounding territories 
annexed to British territories 
Central Asian railway from the Cas- 
pian to Samarkand opened 
The Zlioh Valley in Baluchistan 
annexed by Britain at the request 
of the chiefs 

Treaty of Commerce between (Ireat 
Britain and Tibet. Amir of Turk- 
estan visits Russia, and again in 
1898 

Mohammedan rebellion in Tibet 
Explorations and discoveries by Dr. 
Sven Hedin 

Death of the Amir of Afghanistan ; 

succeeded by his son, I-fabibulla 
Expedition under Colonel Young- 
husband sent to Tibet by Indian 
Government 

After opposition by the Tibetans and 
their defeat, British force enters 
Lhasa on August 3rd, and the- 
Treaty of Lhasa is signed on Sep- 
tember 7th 

Visit of the Amir of Afghanistan to 
India 

Anglo-Russian Convention respects 
integrity of Afghanistan and 
Tibet 

Tibetan rising against the Chinese 
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CENTRAL ASIA IN OUR OWN TIME 


BY FRANCIS H. SKRINE 


^EXTRAL ASIA, in its present asjiect, 
demonstrates the influence of environ- 
ment on the fortunes of the human 
race. The cradle of our civilisation and 
religions has lost all ixilitical imix>rt- 
ance. It is a mere geographical ex- 
pression, connoting 2,600,000 square miles 
of sparsely-peopled territory lying between 
Siberia and the vast mountain system 
which has determined the ])hysical and 
social evolution of the continent. 

The south-western boundary of Central 
Asia is defiiied b\' the plateau of Northern 
Persia, which skirts the Casjiian Sea, 
continuing the Taurus range of Asia 
Minor. Its sjiurs mingle with those of 
the Kopet Dagh mountains, which are 
connected with the Caucasus by a sub- 
marine ridge whose summits are 150 feet 
under the surface of the water, and which 
stretches between Baku and Krasnovodsk, 
on the Caspian. At the north-western 
_ . . angleof Afghanistan the Kopet 

“"** Dagli meets the Aljiinc system 
. .1 A • nf Asia, which stretches in 
.an unbroken line to Bering s 
Straits. Its central citadel is a labyrinth 
of snowy peaks and jirofound valleys, 
known as the Pamirs, in which converge 
the boundaries of the British, Ru.ssian, 
and Chinese empires. Here the Hindu 
Kush joins hands with the Alai Tagli, 
which projects a network of lower peaks 
westwards, forming the Russian provinces 
of Samarkand and Ferghana, and the 
Khanate of Bokhara. From the Pamirs 
stretch eastwards the Kuen Lun Moun- 
tains, which bifurcate into the Altyn Tagh 
and Akka Tagh, sejiarating Chinese Turke- 
stan from Tibet. South-eastwards is the 
Karakoram range, under which Kashmir 
nestles ; and thence the mightier Hima- 
layas extend in a graceful curve, marking 
the northern boundary of Hindustan. 
Between them and the Akka Tagh is 
Tibet — a pear-shaped plateau whose lower 
extremity rests on the Karakoram. Its 


eastern marches are roughly defined by a 
tangle of curved ranges scjiarating it 
from China. North of the Akka Tagh 
is a sandy waste, dotted with oases, 
known as Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, 
which melts eastwards into the Gobi 
Desert. 

Harking back to (he Pamira plateau, 
we find it joined on the north-east by the 
Tian Shan, or Celestial Jloiin- 
^ , . tains, which rise abruptly from 

the Gobi Desert, and throw 
out a si'ur westwards, in the 
Alexanrovskii and Kara Tau Mountains. 
To the north-east they are continued by 
the Ala Tau and Altai ranges, separateH 
by the Zungarian depression, 300 miles 
in width. 

The Central Asian system is the loftiest 
on the globe’s surface. Reckoning only 
mountains of a greater altitude than 
23,000 feet, w'e have : Mount Kauf- 
mann, in the Ali Plateau, 23,000 ; Mus- 
tagh Ata, in the Pamirs, 25,797 : Akka 
Tagh, 25.340; Aling Gangri, 24,000; 
Kamet, 25.543 ; Gurla Mandlata, 25,934 ; 
Dhawalgiri, 26,825 ; Mount Everest, 
29,002 : Kanchanjunga, 28,133 ! Donkia, 
23,994 ; and Udn, 24,750. 

The mountains which stretch in parallel 
ranges from the Caspian Sea to Central 
China and the Polar Ocean have had a 
determining effect on civilisation. On 
their eastern flank Tibet, with an average 
elevation of 15,000 feet, proved an insuper- 
„ . . able barrier to the migratory 

instinct of our race, hew and 
difficult are the breaches in 
this giant wall, which is pene- 
trable by large bodies of men only in the 
Suleiman range at its western extremity. 
Northwards lay the habitat of our remote 
ancestors, the Aryans. Balkh is now 
believed to have been the metropolis of 
these mysterious races. The ruins of 
the *' Mother of Cities,” and birthplace of 
Zoroaster, cover thirty square miles of 
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Korth-westem Afghanistan. Through easy Daria, or O.xus, .s])rings from glaciers 
passes in the Suleimans, the great bulk in the Pamirs, and penetrates the 
of these Aryans sought the sunlit plains Turkoman Desert at Kilif. Up to this 
of India, while other waves of emigra- point it has many tributaries, among 
tion reached Europe by way of Siberia them four rivers which made Balkh a 
and the Caucasus. Far to the north-east, centre of dense population. In its lower 
again, Zungaria. broken by the Tar- course the Amu Daria enriches Khiva, 
bagatai Mountain, was the chief outlet and now finds an outlet in Aral. Between 
for Mongolian hordes, who 500 B.c. and 600 of our era it turned 
p“° ® ixnired through the depre.s- abruptly westward no miles south of the 
Into* India bring half the world inland sea, and discharged into the 

no “ •* J.Q Caspian after a devious course of 600 

Wliy did the aboriginal inhabitants of miles. Its old bed, known as the Uzboi, 
Central Asia burst through trammels is still clearly marked, ■ and Russian 
imposed by Nature ? The aasw-er is to engineers of the pre-railway era contem- 
be found in tremendous geological changes plated diverting its current into ancient 
which desiccated their habitat and com- channels. 

polled thi m to seek pastures new. North- The Tejend, Murghab, and Zarafshan, 
wards of the mountain.chains starting from which give fertility to the oases and 
the Casjiian. the lowlands of Turkestan valleys of Russian Turkestan, once joined 
stretch to the Arctic Ocean. They are the Amu Daria. Ow'ing to changes in 
divided into two zones by a ridge which level and the needs in irrigation, they now 
never exceeds i.ono feet in height, e.\- disappear in the Turkoman Desert. The 
tending from the Urals to the Altai range. Syr Daria, or Jaxartes, known in upper 
This is the watershed of the Silierian reaches as the Naryn, rises in the Tian 
rivers. The whole area between this Shan Mountains, and finds the Aral Sea 
gentle, elevation and the southern moun- after a course of 1,500 miles. Russian 
lain spurs wa.s once an ocean bed. Con- Ferghana, w’atered by the 

parativoly recent changes of level, with .’i” ^ . Syr Daria and its tributaries, 
a corresponding revolution in climatic is the most fertile valley in 

conditions, have left it a sandy desert Central Asia. Ea.stwards, and 

studded with .salt lakes. The Caspian is parallel with these mightier rivers, flows 
the large.st of the W'orld’s inland seas. It the Chu, which is bom in the Tian Shan 
has an area of t8o,ooo square miles, and range, to waste its waters in Siberian 
is 85 feet low'er than ocean-level. The Sea steppes. The Hi, issuing from the same 
of Aral co^ers 24,500 square miles, 243 mountains, pours a flood of wealth into 
feet above the Caspian. Eastwards is Russian Knlja, and discharges into Lake 
Lake Balkash, extending over 12,800 Balkash. In Chinese Turkestan population 
srpiare miles, and lying goo feet alxtve clin^ to oases formed Iw the River 
I 111- ocean. All have .shrunk considerably, Tarim and its confluents. It rises in the 
and nil contain denizens common in Polar Tian Shan range and, flowdng eastw'ard, 
seas. Seals abound in the Caspian and is last in the Gobi Desert. 

Lake Balkash. and the former supplies The historical interest of Central Asia 
mankind with isinglass and caviar from is confined to its riverine territories, 
the Polar .sturgeon. This vast upheax^al w’hich have been the scenes of many of 
has changed the face of Asia and the cur- history’s most tragic episodes. Soil 
rent of history. Rivers rising on the overspread by their waters possesses 
j _ southern and eastern sloiies unequalled fertility. Desert sands and 
of the *** of the vast central water-shed upland valleys alike are streaked with 
Greet Plateau ^^**^*‘^ Indian deiwsiLsof loess, so styled from a Tertiary 

and Pacific Oceans, and their product found in the Rhine valley. It 
alluvial deposit has formed and fertilised is a friable yellow loam, w'hich is carried 
the plain of India, Burma, Siam, and far and wide by the wind, and sometimes 
China. Those which spring from immense covers the subsoil to an immense depth, 
glaciers on the northern side have gradually Loess ranks first among the causes of 
lost their velocity. In their upper reaches China’s dense population. In Central 
they excel the Nile in vivifying power ; Asia irrigated loess 5nelds two, and some- 
hut they feed mere inland lakes, or are times three, Imuntiful crojis in a single 
alworbed by thirsty sand. The Amu year. Strabo, who wrote shortly before 
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the birth of Christ, tells ns that the Mero deer roam over the desert. Loftier 
oasis boasted vines j’ielding clusters three plateaus are the habitat of wild camels, 
feet in diameter. The Zarafshan, literally horses, and yaks. 

“ gold-spreading," owes its name to the The human denizens of Central Asia 
agricultural wealth which it pours into reflect every st^e of the world’s civilisa- 
S.nmarkand and Bokhara. tion. The Kirghiz, numbering about 

The climate of this immense tract 2,500,000, wander in the steppes of 
varies with latitude and height above sea- Northern Turkestan. They dwell in 
level. Its northern steppes have a rainfall _ . ' circular tents of dark grey 

of eleven inches, confined to June and felt, styled kibitkas, which 

July, and the same extremes of heat and -they tapestry with brilliant 

cold as are presented by Mid-Siberia. carpets. The Kirghiz are a 

The desert, sparsely studded with oases, keen-witted and jwetical race, and their 
does not lielong to the Sahara tj’pe made barbarism is mitigated by a dash of 
familiar to us by records of African chivalry. The strong arm of Russian 
exploration. In some parts the surface conquest has compelled them to desist 
is so firm that a horse’s hoofs ring on it from the forays which broke the mono- 
as on a macadamised road. Elsewhere tony of tending cattle ; but they are 
the loose sand is lashed by the wind into inveterate nomads, defying all attempts 
ridges rcsombling petrified waves. An to introduce education among them or 
intense stillness broods over these wastes, a taste for sedentary life. Government is 
and a boundless horizon seen through the exercised by hereditary khans. The 
clear air shimmering in heat or broken by personal equation is everything, and 
mirages. During the spring rains, averag- the chief who derogates is lost. The 
ing four inches, the mingled sand and loess " Black ” Kirghiz, 324,000 strong, range 
is carpeted with the flowers of bulbous the mountains encircling Lake Issik-kul, 
])lants, long grass, and tufts of reed, on the eastern flank of Russian Turkestan. 
™ Water is alone needed to cover Their language proves them a very 

the Desert sand with ijerennial verdure, ancient oMshoot of the great Turkish 

Blossoms found almost ever5nvhere family. The Uzbegs are another stem 

at a depth of thirty feet, and of the race which quitted the Gobi Desert 
primitive wells are frequently met with, to enter on a career of world-conquest. 
Vegetation is scanty save during six They are sturdier and more clumsily 
weeks following the spring rainfall. Large built than the Kirghiz, with high cheek- 
tracts are, however, covered with the bones, ruddy complexions, and dark 
Camel’s Thorn — which can be assimilated auburn hair. Uzbegs formed the pehulti- 
only by the .Ship of the Desert — stunted mate wave of conquest which swept over 
tamarisks, and a knotty .shrub termed Central Asia. The ruling dynasties of 
saxaul (luilyoxyoii mumodetidron), which Bokhara and Khiva belong to one of 
is prized as fuel, and is even more valuable their 72 clans. They are haughty fanatics, 
as a means of binding the billowy sand, despising commerce and the urban popula- 

The oases, formed by irrigation, sustain tion among whom they live. Unlike 
a constant battle with encroaching desert. . their kinsfolk, the Kirghiz, Uzbegs have 
Upland valleys enjoy a heavier rainfall taken kindly to .sedentary life. Tlie 
and the climate of* Southern Eurojje, gros.sness of their manners is mitigated by 
with wider tlierniometric ranges due to a touch of the inborn dignity which 
continental conditions. . Tibet, in the characterises unadulterated Asmaulis. 
same latitude, is swept by storms and . The Turkomans belong to a 

cursed by an Arctic climate. Cut off branch of the Turkish family 

from the outer world by de.sert and moun- ^ which dwell in Mid-Siberia and 

tain. Central Asia has developed a fauna * the Altai Mountains. Long 
and flora of its own. Explorers reckon before the Christian Era, the desiccation 
five species of mammals, nine of birds, of their pastures compelled them to 
and fourteen of Esh which are not found migrate southwards. Fol^wing, probably, 
elsewhere. Tigers are -encountered as far the ancient course of the Oxus, they spread 
north as the Ala Tau range ; bears, over the desert which still bears their 
wolves, and wild boar abound in the name. Until the era of Ru.ssian conquest 
forests which still cover large tracts of their tribal organisation was retained 
upland. Herds of wild asses, antelope, and intact. The Yomud Turkomans feed their 
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fiocks and herds in the desert south of by Shias, who also champion the claims 
Aral, taking shelter in the valleys of to succcsion as Caliph of the Prophet’s 
North-western Persia during the winter son-in-law Ali, and the latter’s sons, 
months. The Tekkes have absorbed many Hasan and Husayn. The rival sects 
minor clans in a .struggle for existence, detest each other cordially. Many Sarts 
About half a century ago they took of Persian descent are crypto-Shias ; 
possession of the Merv oasis and a fertile but overt nonconformity is forbidden by 
strip fringing the Kopet Dagh Mountains. Uzbeg fanaticism. Islam lias never taken 
. _ From these points of vantage root among the Kirghiz, whose inveterate 

. . they harried Northern Persia nomadism resists all attempts to instruct 

Barbarians Afghanistan, selling their or civilise. 

inhabitants into hopeless The Russian possessions in Central 
slavery at Bokhara and Khiva. Between Asia result from a law which compels 
i88i and 1884 these hornets’ nests were an organised government in contact with 
extir^jated by Russia. The Turkomans barbaric tribes to extend the area of its 
have lost their passion for rapine, and conquests until they reach the sea, an 

sullenly settled down as agriculturists impenetrable mountain range, or the 

and cattle-breeders. The horses, which boundaries of a state strong enough to 
once carried tribesmen incredible dis- be mistress at home. The Russo-Chinesc 
tances on forays, are no longer raised, frontier is defined by mountain chains 
Brilliant and durable carpets were formerly connecting the Caspian and Polar seas, 
woven by their womenfolk ; but this The last rectification of frontier took 
industry has been well-nigh killed by place in 1883, when five-sixths of Kulja, 
imported coal-tar dyes. which had been occupied during the 

Salt is the generic term employed by anarchy of the Taiping Rebellion, was 
Russians for the sedentary population retroceded to China. In the same year 
of Central Asia ; but it includes a variety Russia surrendered to Persia certain 

of ethnological types. Tajiks predomi- _ valleys watered by the River 

nate in urban centres. They descend Atrefc, on the Caspian’s south- 

from Aryan aborigines, from Pensian im- , - ■ eastern shore ; while the Shah 

migrants, or alliances between Uzbegs resigned his shadowy claims 

and imported slaves. The Tajiks are a to suzerainty over Tekke Turkomans, 
tall, well-favoured race, wth clear olive The spheres of British and Russian 
complexions and black hair and eyes. As influence were defined by the mixed 
each tide of conquest swept over Central Boundary Commissions of 1885 and 1895. 
Asia they bowed their neck.s and acquired Afghanistan is admitted to lie >vithin the 
all the vices bred by slavery. The)' are orbit of British India, whose approaches 
intelligent, polished, and laborious, but are now' defended by solemn treaties, 
their faithles.sness is as notorious as their Thus, Russia has, of her own free will, 
want of courage. The languages spoken placed limits on her expansion south- 
by this motley human horde arc Chagatay, wards, and she is free to pursue the task of 
a dialect of Turki, and Tajiki, which Is a civilising her vast possessions in Central 
corrupt form of Persian. In Ru-ssian A.sia. They include the following provinces. 
Turkestan the conquerors have not com- 
mitted the blunder of forcing a knowledge 
of their vernacular on subject races. 

Religion has played a great part in mould- 
^ , ing the destinies of Central 

R eighth centuiy 

the entire territory succumbed 
' to Islamic conquest. Five 
hundred years later a wave of mysticism 
swept over Asia, which was probably a 
reflex action of the Crusades. This 
revival has left indelible traces on .social 
life and thought. Uzbegs, Turkomans 
and the bulk of dwellers in cities are ardent 
Sunnis, adhering to Mohammed’s tra- 
ditionary teachings. These are rejected 
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quarters are Omsk, which has 37,3^6 in- 
habitants. Though their soil and dimate 
are essentially Siberian, they are always 
reckoned as part of Central Asia. Northern 
Akmolensk is a continuation of the Black 
Earth zone of Southern Ru.ssia, pro- 
ducing cereals, potatoes, and livestock ; 
the southern half is known as the Hungry 
Steppe. Semipalatinsk is more fertile, 
and 20,000 ounces of gold are extracted 
annually from its .sand and gravel deposits. 
Turgai has emerged from the ocean in 
comparatively recent ages. Its surface 
is covered with half-fossilised shells and 
aquatic plants. The population is wholly 
nomad Kirgh iz , whose herds of cattle 
are decimated by blizzards during an 
Arctic winter. Semirechensk possesses 
vast unexploited treasures of coal and 
iron, and its eastern valleys, adjoining 
Chinese Kulja, rank among the most 
fertile tracts in the world. 

Three-fourths of Syr Daria is track- 
less desert, affording pasture to Turko- 
man tribes after the spring rains. It is 
bisected by a highland region watered by 
tributaries of the river which gives the pro- 
. vince its name. The Governor- 

“* ® General of Turkestan resides 
Z _ , at Tashkent, a Russianised 
* ciW containing 136.000 in- 
habitants. Ferghana, watered by upper 
reaches of the Syr Daria is as productive 
as Russian Kulja. For countless centuries 
it was the main artery of caravan traffic 
between Europe and China, and supports 
a relatively dense po]}ulation. Kokan 
(112.428), Na Siangan ((‘)2,ooo). Aiirlisan 
(47,627), and Margliilaii (36,490), arc 
centres of trade and of Maslcm fanaticism. 
The province of Samarkand owes its 
amazing fertility to the River Zarafshan ; 
and vast mineral wealth is stored up in 
the eastern valleys. Its world-famoas 
capital Is a mere shadow of departed 
grandeur. 

Samarkand has been deprived by the 
Transcaspian railway of its ancient im- 
]X)rtance as a starting-ix>int of caravan 
traffic, and its ]X)pulation has sunk to 
50,000. The shade of Timur still seems to 
brood over the metropolis from which he 
ruled the world from Russia to the 
Persian Gulf, from Constantinople to the 
Ganges. His sepulchre’s fluted dome .soars 
high above the leafy forest which enshrouds 
Samarkand, and its citizens speak of him 
as the Amir. His glorious tombs and 
mosques, once radiant with enamelled 


tiles, have been brought to the verge 
of collapse by earthquakes and centuries 
of neglect. Nine-tenths of the Trans- 
caspian territory is a desert over which 
Turkomans ^vander in spring and winter. 
iLs .settled ]X)pulation is concentrated in 
Merv and smaller oases watered by the 
Murghab and Tejend, or occupy the Atok, 
™ a fertile belt on the northern 

of KuiiioB sloi’® 0^ the Kopet Dagh. Em- 
bedded in Russian territory are 
Bokhara and Khiva, known as 
the Khanates, the sole relics of the Islamic 
dominion established by Mahomet’s 
all-conquering successors. Bokhara con- 
sists of a mountainous tract unfit for 
cultivation, a central plateau watered by 
the Zarafshan, cool, healthy, and densely 
peopled, and lowlands subject to encroach- 
ments by the desert sand. The arable 
area does not exceed 8,000 square miles, 
and the pressure of population is beginning 
to be felt. The capital is a walled city 
with 65,000 inhabitants. It was once a 
busy centre of trade and manufacture, but 
both have suffered from Russian competi- 
tion. Unlike Samarkand, Bokhara is a 
focus of Oriental learning. Thousands of 
students imbibe useless lore and a strong 
leaven of fanaticism in its well-endowed 
colleges. Booksellers’ shops abound, but 
the libraries, which were formerly Bok- 
hara’s chief pride, have .succumbed to 
neglect and conflagrations. 

The government is a despotism, tem- 
pered by priestly influence and the tactful 
guidance of a Russian Resident. It is 
wielded by the Amir, who belongs to the 
leading IJzbcg clan. Internal order is 
maintained by an armed rabble of 11,000 
soldiers. In its da3n> of inde].iendencc 
Bokhara was a theocracy, as thorough- 
going as Calvin’s rule in Geneva. 
Uniformity was enforced by a rigid censor- 
ship of morals, and Tajils, who secretly 
clung to Shia dogma, suffered untold 
oppression, punishments were atrociously 
cruel ; prisons were hotbeds of 
lladei^ disease ; slavery was rampant 
Thanrrirj “ woret form, and agricul- 
' ture groaned under manifold 
exactions. The sinister features of native 
rule have been softened by Russian 
influence, and though Uzbegs and Mullas 
may regret the lo.ss of complete autonomy, 
it is not felt by the ma.sses. Prior to its 
conquest in 1873, Khiva was a yet more 
Ixirbarous replica of Bokhara. It consists 
of an oasis of 5,210 square miles, fertilised 
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by the Oxus, and 17,800 square miles of 
desert. No standing aimy is maintained, 
and 2,000 naukars, or royal servants, suffice 
for purposes of state and police. Both 
Khanates are divided into districts, ad- 
ministered by a Beg, which are again 
parcelled out into Amlaks, or groui® of 
villages, severally represented by their Ak- 
- sakal, or greybeard. The 

ymp» y Russian cWacter is well 

governing Asiatics. Chns- 
tianity, which is very vital in all classes 
at home, has checked the growth of racial 
jiridc and caste feeling. For 240 yearn 
Russia lay under the heel of Tartar hordes, 
whose blood flows in the veins of many 
ruling families. The inbred sympathy 
which links European Russians with their 
Asiatic fellow-subjects was seen in a full 
measure during the period of eonquest. 
Tlic Tsar has had many ser\’ants in the 
liasl who arc worthy to rank with our 
Munros, Elphinstones, and Lawrences. No 
impassable gulf yawns between rulers and 
ruled. Children of the soil are eligible for 
the highest posts, and such friction as 
c.\ists is bred by religious prejudices. 

In .administering this enormous terri- 
tory, Russia distinguishes between nomad 
tribes and the denizens of fertile vallej's 
who have long enjoyed a certain degree of 
civilisation. The Turkomans are governed 
ill patriarchal fashion ; their tribm organi- 
sation has been destroyed, and a starshina, 
or mayor, elected by each Aul, or group of 
Kibitkas, has replaced the chieftain whose 
behests were blindly obeyed during forays. 
Respecting nought but superior force, they 
have learnt to revere the District Officer, 
who .sternly represses tendencies to revert 
to ancient misdoings. On the other hand, 
inhabitants of Samarkand, Ferghana, and 
Russian Kulja retain their social, and much 
of their legal, mechanism intact. Indi- 
genous institutions have not been trampled 
iijjon, nor docs a half-educated proletariat 
_ . preach racial discord and fill 

^ussian minds of the masses with 

cUn'ratAii. V'® d^^^ream of political in- 
dcpenacncc. Each provmce is 
undci a military governor, who is subordin- 
ate in profe.ssional details to the Minister of 
War at St. Petersburg. It is divided into 
districts, which are administered by army 
officci's I'e.sponsible for executive govern- 
ment and the collection of revenue. The 
district, ^ain, is portioned out into Pristas, 
or subdivisions, under executive chiefs. 

134a 


The Volost, or group of 23 villages, is the 
next unit. Villages, averaging 100 houses, 
or kibitkas, are oflidally represented by 
starshinas, who are elected by the people, 
subject to the district chief’s veto. A 
complete separation has been effected 
between executive and judicial functions. 
Crimes are reported by the starshina to 
the volostnoi, and ultimately to a Judge 
of First Instance, stationed at the district 
headquarters. This officer holds a local 
investigation, and prepares the case for 
trial by a Judge of the Peace under 
Russian criminal law. Both are subor- 
dinate to the Minister of Justice at St. 
Petersburg, and every penal suit runs 
through a gamut of appeals involving a 
great waste of time. Civil suits between 
natives am also tried by the Judge of the 
Peace under Mohammedan law, inter- 
preted by a Qazi. If either party be a 
Russian, the case is judged in the hght of 
Russian law, which is gradually superseding 
the incoherent mass of dicta and tradition 
current in Mohammedan courts. The 
Transcaspian territory, inhabited mainly 
by Turkomans, has received a peculiar 
B . : t. I system from General 

Kuropatkin, who is still re- 
Ceiral A.i membered as an enlightened 
Governor-General. A com- 
mission of five judges sits at the capital, 
Askabad, as a Court of Appeal. Under it 
are district courts, consisting of the chief, 
aided by five “ Popular ” Judges, who are 
selected from the personnel 01 the Courts 
of First Instance. These latter hold 
.sessions weekly at the headquarters of each 
Volost, for the trial of petty cases. They 
arc composed of five "Candidate” Judges, 
elected by villagers in the several volosts. 
This simple system is much appreciated, 
and perjury, which is the bane of superior 
courts throughout the East, rarely occurs 
in the.se patriarchal tribunals. 

Under Moslem rule the State was theo- 
retically sole landlord, although huge areas 
had been ceded to generals and Court 
favourites, or sot apart for the main- 
tenance of mo.sques and colleges. When 
the Russians took possession of con- 
quered provinces they depended on 
ofiicers of the former rdglme for infor- 
mation on land revenue. The inequali- 
ties and injustice of these .statistics 
have not yet been removed. Taxation 
on land ranges between 2S. and 
3s. 4d. per acre, the maximum being 
charged for irrigated fields. A house tax 
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is levied on heads of families, whether 
settled or nomad. The average incidence 
is twelve shillings and sixpence — about 
5 per cent, on the household’s income. 
Every starshina is responsible for the 
amount assessed on his village. There 
is a tax of one-fortieth on the value of 


goods sold, from which Russians are 
exempt. Small duties are paid on tobacco, 
matches, and kerosene ; and nomads are 
charged head-money for the right of graz- 
ing their cattle on Russian territory. Data 
are wanting for an estimate of the cost of 
Russian rule in Asia ; but it is known to 
be far in excess of revenue. - The garrison 
consists of 213 infantry battalions and 
qi squadrons of cavalry, 58 companies of 
fortress artillery, and 109 of en^neers, 
who are employed on the State railways. 
The aggregate strength is 130,250 men, 
who arc cantoned at Merv, Samarkand, 


and other centres of population. 

Irrigation and transport are the chief 
problems presented by Central Asia. A 
vast upheaval of the soil has dislocated 
the ancient fluvial system, and rainfall 
has shrunk owing to the disappearance of 
™ w tk forests. Hence the wholesale 
, emigration of the aboriginal 

3 f>'i .. inhabitants to Europe, India, 
and Egypt. Those who re- 
mained battled successfully with an adver.se 
environment, and stupendous irrigation 
works remain to attest their indomitable 


energy. Near Samarkand there is a chain 
of wclLs 420 feet deep, connected by tunnels 
in which a man can stand upright. The 
loes.s, deluged with water from an arik, 
or distributory, yields two, and sometimes 
three, harvests in the year. 'ITie critical 
weeks are those which follow the melting 
of mountain snows. Water is then worth 


its weight in silver, and it must be so 
apportioned that every plot may receive 
its just quota. The task is complicated 
by weient royal grants and fierce disputes 
between inhabitants of upland valleys and 
villages, on a lower level. Rus.sia wisely 
leaves the management of such delicate 
operations in native hands. Irrigation is 
supervised by elected overseers, termed 
aksakal, and village mirabs, “ Lords of 
the Water,” who are remunerated with la 
fixed proportion of the crops. The area 
irrigated in Rassian Turkestan is nearly 
50,000 square miles. 

Agriculture, conducted by means of the 
most primitive appliances, gives results 
which our scientific farmers might envy. 


In Southern Turkestan the poor man’s 
staple food is giant millet, which yields two- 
hundredfold. Spring and winter, wheat 
and barley and rice are largely cultivated. 
Cotton has developed enormoasly since 
the introduction of American .seed in 1883. 
Russia depends wholly on Turkestan for 
the raw material worked ujj in the 
. . , mills of Moscow and Polish 

JiXe ? “"tres. The yearly expozt is 
Turkeituk 663,820,000 lb., valued at 
£10,000,000. Viticulture is 
pursued on a large scale in Samarkand. 
In October the environs are knee-deep in 
luscious grapes, and the output sometimes 
reaches 26 tons per acre. The bulk is ex- 
ported in the form of raisins ; but wine. 


equal' to su])erior Burgundy, is sold at six- 
pence a bottle. The only limit to the 
production of wine and brandy is the 
enormous cost of imported bottles, corks, 
and casks. Every fruit and vegetable 
known in temperate or semi-tropical 
climates is raised in the utmost perfection. 
The future of Central Asia is bound up 
in the irrigation question. It is a 
matter of vital necessity to bring back 
the spacious daj's of Timur by extend- 
ing the means of water supply. On 
the Tsar’s private domains, near Merv, 
great results have been achieved by re- 
storing one of the great anicuts destroyed 
by Bokharan invuders in 1784. But 
scientific irrigation is still in its infancy. 
Innumerable streams run to waste in the 


belt of loess which fringes the mountains. 
The seven rivers of Semirechen.sk plough 
their way into the desert by deeply-cut 
channels. With the aid of science and 


capital the oases would be delivered from 
their incubus of sand-encroachment, and 
Central Asia would again support a dense 
and prosperous population. 

Greater prograss has been made in the 
matter of transport. For 2,500 years 
Cantral Asia was the main artery of com- 
merce between the East and West. Chinese 


p . teas, silks, and spicas were 
, carried on horse and camel-back 
2, across its passas and deserts. 

^ Internal traffic was restricted 


to goods of small bulk but considerable 
value. A revolution has been wrought 
by the State railwa}rs constructed during 
the decade ending with 1904. Krasnovodsk, 
on the Caspian, is linked with Tashkent 
by a line 1,164 miles in length ; and a 
branch of 204 miles has opened up the 
Ferghana V'alley. Another, 193 miles 


154.3 
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long, runs south of Merv to Kushinsk on 
the Afghan frontier. The Central Asian 
and Trans-Siberian systems are united by 
a railway 1,175 miles in length between 
Orenburg and Tashkent. The whole net- 
work of 2,758 miles was intended to serve 
strategic purposes ; hut these considera- 
tions have given way to the imperious 
P .. demands of commerce. Cara- 

ai way longer bring from 

ysem o the tea which is con- 

CentralAiia 

kibitka. The produce of Indian and Ceylon 
gardens comes by sea to Hatum, whence it 
is distributed in the interior by railways 
following ancient trade routes. Nor is the 
indirect gain less considerable. The cruel 
waste of animal life has ceased ; and 
fodder, once consumed by millions of 
creatures engaged in transport, is more 
])rofi1ably emjiloj’ed. Though the long 
isolation of C'entral Asia has been broken, 
it is by no means in clo.se contact with the 
currents of modem activity. A branch 
railway between the Orenburg-Tashkent 
line and Kulja is .sorely needed. The 
Russian terminus at Kushinsk and that 
of our Indian system at Chaman, beyond 
Kandahar, arc .scjiarated by 425 mil^ of 
hilly country offering no .serious obstacle 
to the engineers. If this gap were Inidged 
London would he brought within a week’s 
journey of Karachi. The Persian Gulf is 
barely 700 miles from the nearest station 
on the Transcaspian Railway ; and 
Russia's perennial quest of a warm-water 
]>ort iniglit thus find an outlet to the 
Indian Ocean. The genius of her people 
forbids her to aim at maritime supremacy. 
Kstablished on the Persian Gulf, she would 
be more vulnerable to naval attack. When 
groundless prejudices disappear Great 
Britain and Russia will perceive that there 
is no cause for political or economic rivalry 
between them, and they will pursue the 
task r)f civilising Asia hand in hand. 
Commerce has responded to the stimulas 
. given by improved means 
^ , of transit It embraces raw 

Commercial „{ considerable bulk, 

but many native industries 
have suffered from Rassian competition. 
After the Franco-Prus.sian War of 1870-1, 
European Russia was invaded by a horde 
of German manufacturers, eager to profit 
by the iron wall of protection which girds 
the empire. Their velvets, drill, broad- 
cloth, damask, and brocades have ousted 
the beautiful silk stuffs produced by 
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Bokharan looms. Coal-tar dyes have 
lowered the value of Turkoman carpets ; 
bounty-fed beet-sugar undersells the pro- 
duct of the cane ; Russian yarns are 
exclusively employed in suc^ cotton 
manufactures as survive. Central Asia is 
essentially a chintz-consuming country. 
The ever-changing taste for this gaudy 
fabric is watched and catered for by 
Russo-German mill-owners. 

Before the era of conquest a thriving 
trade was carried on between India and 
the Khanates. It has been ruined by 
protection and the absence of British 
consular agencies cast of Baku. The 
Indian colonics at Bokhara and other 
trade centres confine themselves to dealing 
in tea or opium, and lending money at 
usurious interest. A lucrative field is 
open to British capital in the export of 
Iamb-skins, known as “ Astrachan,” which 
arc a speciality of Central Asia. Its 
mineral wealth has hardly been touched. 
Kerosene oil is imported from Baku, 
although extensive deposits exist in the 
Transcaspian territory. Alluvial gold is 
mined in Semipalatinsk, and coal to some 
, extent in Semirechensk. The 
Zarafshan Valley — and, indeed, 
WmIiK whole mountainous area — 
abound in useful and precious 
metals. The ])rinciple of laisser-faire, 
which Russians adopt in dealing with 
religion, extends to education. In the 
northern provinces about i'5 per cent, of 
the population is undergoing some sort of 
instruction. Elsewhere the Government 
.schools barely suffice to provide a small 
modicum of Rassian, required in candi- 
dates for inferior offices. Indigenous edu- 
cation is more vital. Every mosque has 
its primary school, which gives elementary 
instruction in theology and the vernacular. 
Promising lads are drafted into richly- 
endowed Madrlssas, where they undergo 
a severe training in Arabic literature. 
The.sc colleges arc hotbeds of mysticism 
and Pharisaic pride. 

A serious rising, which took place at, 
Andijan, in Ferghana in i8q8, was 
fomented by adepts in theology termed 
Ishans. But the danger of a religious war 
is no longer acute. Islam in Asia is 
rapidly losing its militant character. Its 
profes.sor.s* have learnt from the Russo- 
Japanese War that Europe may be met 
on equal terms by employing its own 
weajions ; and they are eager to a.ssimilate 
all that is valuable in our civilisation. 




ON THE TRANSCASPIAN RAILWAY, RUSSIA’S IRON ROAD IN CENTRAL ASIA 
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Attempts to foster Russian colonisation serve the true interests of humanity, 
have met with small success. Fourteen per £a.stem, or Chinese, Turkestan h^ strong 
cent, of the population of Semirechensk physical and ethnological affinities with 
are European immigrants or Cossacks, Russian Central Asia. Until 1758 its oases 
whose children thrive in the cool valleys were the seats of Mohammedan Khanates 
of Kiilja. Military settlements planted in formed in the dissolution of Genghis Khan’s 
the Transcaspian territory have failed overgrown empire. They were over- 
owing to the colonists' predilection for whelmed by the tide of Chinese expansion, 
strong drink. European races seem to be _ and constituted a province 

incapable of taking root in the continent _ “**f styled Hsin King, or the New 

which gave them birth. Their dominion Dominion. In 1864 the garri- 

in Asia must be preserved by a constant son, perforce neglected by Peking 

stream of temporary immigrants. during the terrible Taiping Rebellion, 

Russian rule has conferred untold bless- mutinied against its officers. A soldier 
ings on .subject races. The canker of of fortune named Yakub Beg seized the 
■slavery has been cured, and many a opportunity of establishing himself as 
robber’s lair exterminated. The fanaticism ruler of the outlying province. The' 
and cruelty of native rule has given moment was opportune for empire-build- 
placc to a jast and gentle administration, ing. China was bleeding from every vein ; 
Indigenous industries have, indeed, .sue- Russia was occupied in subduing the 
Climbed to Eurojican competition ; monu- Khanates. Yakub Khan’s appeal to our 
ments of a glorious past are in hopeless Government for recognition was welcomed 
decay, and its gorgeous colouring has in London and Calcutta, which were 
faded from Oriental life. Such are the hypnotised by the chimera of a Russian 
drawbacks attaching to aggressive civilisa- invasion of India. Had fate been propitious 
tion ; and they are seen at Delhi or Cairo, this able adventurer might have founded 
as well as in Samarkand. British India an empire as extensive as Persia. He 
„ has given Ru.«sia many a hint reckoned without the recuperative power 

p *. for the government of Asiatics ; and the sleuth-hound determination of 

Hat Done whole, it may be China. In 1877 he was overwhelmed by 

admitted that the model has a Celestial army, and Eastern Turkestan 
been improved on. So diverse are the was regained. In 1871 Russian troops 
conditions encountered that no com- occupied Kulja, which had fallen into a 
parLson between the two systems can be state of complete anarchy, but, eleven 
fairly drawn. years later, China was strong enough to 

The area of Russian Central Asia is demand its retrocession. Good relations 
nearly equal to that of India. Its popula- were essential to Russia’s deep-laid .«cheme 
tion i.s less than 70,000,000, even allowing of expansion. The eastern portion of 
for the concealment of their womenfolk Kulja, 23,750 square miles in area, was 
indulged in by Mohammedans, while that surrendered ; while 4,357 square miles 
of India is nearly 300,000,000. Turkestan were incorporated in Semirechensk. 
has no predatory classes to be a perpetual This was the only instance in which 
thorn in the administrator’s side. Over- Ru.ssia has retraced her steps in Central 
])opulation has not brought with it a long Asia. 

train of famine and disease. Political dis- Eastern Turkestan is bounded on the. 
content i.s not fostered by a horde of north by Zungaria and the Altai Moun- 
briefless lawyers and starving literates, tains, southward by the highlands of 
Religious fanaticism is sulisiding, and the „ . . Kashmir and Tibet. Towards 

current of sympathy between man and “^. .*"** the east it merges in the Gobi 
man is unchecked by the artificial barriers ^ fc^*^*** Desert and spurs of the Altyn 
of caste. There are, indeed, many ob- Akka Tagh, which bisect 

stacles in the path of Russia as a the province. Its western marches are 
civilising power ; and they are attacked sharply defined by the Tian Shan range 
in a spirit which should appeal with and the hills of kashmir. Its area is 
special force to the fellow-countrymen of 440,000 square miles ; but its population 
Clive and Hastings, of George Stevenson is confined to Kulja, and a ring of oases 
and Brunei. A frank understanding watered by the Tarim and its tributaries, 
between the two Empires will make the which rise in the environing mountains, 
immense force let loose in Asia’s awakening to lose themselves in a fringe of salt lakes 
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styled Lab Nor. In one of these green traders and peasants reaches the Imperial 
spots stands Yarkand, a decayed town of exchequer. Every collector of revenue 
go, 000 inhabitants. Another is com- retains the lion’s share, and it is hardly 
manded by Kashgar, a walled city with a surprising that Turkestan should cost 
population of 120,000, the seat of govern- China £30,000 a year while fortunes are 
ment of an influential Russian Consul- amassed by officials of every grade. 
General, and a British Commercial Agent Agriculture is burdened with tith», Yiiug 
under the Resident in Kashmir. Khotan, Lin, levied in kind. Oil-presses, rice-mills, 
g. . . in the south, is cultivated and transfers of land are heavily taxed. 

Cities or ^ garden. The valleys Goods sold in the bazaars pay a twentieth 
Turkesten Kulja, fertilised by the to the State, and mines are subject to a 
* “ river Ili, were once a main royalty of 33 per cent. Criminal justice 
avenue of international trade. The centre is m the hands of the Chow Kuan and his 


of Chinese Turkestan is the Lalcshan 
(lejircssion, below sea-level, and geographic- 
ally the heart of Asia. The climate is 
excessively dry, with extremes of heat and 
cold. The province suffers still more than 
Russian Central Asia from the isolation 
imposed by natural barriers. Communica- 
tion with the West is hampered by theTian 
Shan and Pamirs, whose ]iasses exceed 
1 2,000 feet in altitude. Those toward India 
are still more difficult. Eastwards it is cut 
off from China by the Gobi Desert, once a 
great centre of jjopulation, and by a 
diedalus of mountain ranges. The popula- 
tion, estimated at 1,000.000, are akin to 
the sedentary inhabitants of Western 
Turkestan. They arc nominally Moham- 
medans, but have lost the religious zeal 
which characterised their ancestors. 
Morality is at the lowest ebb, and disease 
is rampant. 

Administration is conducted by a 
Governor-General, Fiilai, and two depu- 
ties, Tao Tai, who reside at Kashgar and 
in Kulja. Below these functionaries are 
District Magistrates, C/icw Knan, known 
as “ Ambans ” to the M'est, All these 
are members of the mandarinate. Being 
ignorant of the Tajiki and Turki vernacu- 
lars, they are dcjiendcnt on venal inter- 
preters. An uiqiaid hierarchy of native 
officials is resixmsible for revenue and 
police functions. Begs are in charge of 
towns ; ming-basliis, yiz-bashis, and 

HotLcdi om-bashis represent thousands, 

..r hundreds, and tens of the impu- 

CorruL. lo. Nation. The whole system of 
government is utterly rotten, 
for every vice of a corrupt bureaucracy 
increases directly with the distance of 
outlying provinces from Peking. Public 
offices arc sold to the highest bidder, 
and able men who cannot afford to pur- 
chase are unein]iloyed. Though taxation 
is on a most oppressive scale, a mere 
fraction of the sums wrung from hapless 


satellite, the Beg. When a fine can be 
levied, the worst offender escapes personal 
punishment. Homicide is punished hy 
decapitation, which is carried out after 
the .sentence has been confirmed at 
Peking. Murders, however, are generally 
hushed up, for the District Chief who 
reports is liable to fine. Severe scourging, 
a portable pillory, termed kang, or an 
iron bar permanently riveted to the 
culprit’s bray are penalties awarded to 
robbers and housebreakers. The gaols 
are dens as atrocious as those of Bokhara 
and Khiva before the Russian conquest. 
_ . Eastern Turkestan lies at the 
™ercy of Russia. Its army, com- 

a manded by an unpaid general, 

or Teetai, consists of 3,000 horse- 
men and 4,500 foot soldiers, on paper ; but 
the actual strength is 2,300. It is a rabble, 
whose discipline and weapons are beneath 
contempt. 

Agriculture depends wholly on irriga- 
tion, which, a century ago, was the most 
highly-developed system of Central Asia. 
It suffers from the blight of misgovern- 
ment. Native officers decline to supply 
water unless they are heavily bribed ; 
forced labour employed in repairing the 
canals and distributories is paid for at 
half the current rates, or not paid at all. 
The vast public works bequeathed by a 
happier age are rapidly decaying. The 
croiJS raised arc identical with those of 
Russian Turkestan. Cereals, cotton, 
hemp, tobacco, and fruit are produced in 
great abundance ; but the ex]x>rt of grain 
IS seriously hampered by a monopoly 
surreptitiously claimed by Chinese officials. 
The province contains immense mineral 
wealth. Alluvial gold was mined in the 
Khotan district until the industry was 
killed by exorbitant royalties. In the 
mountainous tracts deposits of copper, 
lead, coal, and naphtha are met with, but 
every species of metal is imported from 
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Western Turkestan ; and the hills are hospitable tract is separated from the 
stripped of their forest clothing to serve Himalayas by an immense trough, styled 
as fuel. Bodyul, the name by which the whole 

Desj)ite the oppression under which country is known in China. This \'allcy is 
they groan, the inhabitants of this the main scat of population. Here the 
province have not lost the technical skill Brahmaputra, called Yarro Tsanpo in its 
which rendered them famous throughout upper reaches, and the Indus rise in clo.se 
Central Asia. Fabrics of gold and silver ivoximity. Mysterious Lhasa stands 
thread and coloured cotton goods are pi. • t n.boo feet above .sca-level on. a 
produced in Kashgar. Khotan is re- confluent of the Tsaiiix), and 

nowned for its cottage-made silks, but Shigatsc, the .second capital, is 

cocoon disease has lowered the quality situated on the main river, 

of the raw material. Bodyul has a severe climate, but heavy 

The transport question is a determin- crops of wheat and barley are raised by 
ing issue in the matter of foreign trade, terrace cultivation. The eastern mountain 
Turkestan is hemmed in by lofty moun- system is covered with forest, but shelters 
tain walls and a trackless desert. Inter- many a pleasant valley producing every- 
course with the outer world is maintained thing that the semi-tropical zone can fur- 
by caravans of ponies, which work on the nish. A lofty watershed which traverses 
“ double load ’’ system. Each train of this region is the source of the Salwen 
animals carries its burdens to the end river, which fertilises Burma, the Mekong, 
of a stage, and then returns for fresh ones, on which Siam depends, the Hwangho 
Over-driving, starvation, and cruel usage and Yangtse Kiang, to which China 
are universal. The province is closely owes her dense popnlation. 
connected with Western Turkestan by The keynote of Tibetan history is 
ethnical affinities and the influence of struck by its profound isolation. Accc.ss 
the Kassian Consul-General at Kashgar, from the north is barred by a double 
„ Chintzes, calicoes, beet sugar, mountain wall and the Chang Tang 

. “?“*'** kero.sene oil, and metals are plateau. Tibet can never be brought 
J? . * brought thither through the within the orbit of Russian influence. 

Terek, Tu^at, and Alaman Westwards the mountains of Ladak and 
Pa.sses. Communication with India is still Kashmir are impenetrable for coasiderable 
more difficult. The Karakoram defiles are bodies of men. Those of the Himalayas 
open only between July and November, are hardly less formidable. Darjiling is 
and the journey to Peshawar occupies two within a fortnight’s march of Lhasa ; 
months. but there are three passes of 16,000 feet 

In longcloths, handkerchiefs, and coarse which might be defended by a handful of 
drills Manchester holds its own agaiast resolute troops agaiast an army. The 
Russian competition. English broad- eastern highlands were thrice a highway 
cloths, however, have been superseded of Chinese invasion. They are still 
by silk velvet exixjrted from Germany, traversed by caravans and a host of 
The Tibetan plateau, with an area of pilgrims bound for holy Lhasa. But this 
700,000 square miles, is the result of an huge expanse of broken country’, with its 
upheaval which must have occurred at watershed 16,000 feet in height, would 
a more recent date than the cataclysmic baffle all the resources of European 
change which raised Turkestan from the science. The jxrrtal designated by Nature 
ocean. Northwards it marches with the is at the extreme south-easterly corner 
province just described; its soutliem » . of Tibet. It is a belt of fore.st- 

boundary is defined by the Himalayas. * clad mountains, 300 miles in 

On the east it is separated from China width, through which the 

by a tangle of curved mountain ranges. Brahmaputra ploughs its way 

Kashmir occupies its western confines, into Assam. This unknown land is held 
Tibet consists of three distinct regions, against all comers by savage Abor and 
The northern plateau, known as Ctiang KHshini trilies, who enjoy free access to 
Tang, averages 500 miles in width and British India while they guard their 
15.500 feet in altitude. It is dotted with fortresses from exploration, 
salt lakes, destitute of wood and waters. Save in its eastern valleys, Tibet pos- 
swept at ^ seasons by terrific storms, and sesses a very re.stricted flora. Nine-tenths 
cursed with .an Arctic winter. This in- of its territory is far above forest level, 
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but three or four varieties of shrub, in- force in the formation of the national 
eluding an indigenous willow, are found character. About 640 a.d. Buddhism was 
in sheltered ixjsitions. During its brief grafted by wandering missionaries on an 
summer this northern plateau is dotted archaic form of demon-worship sup;gested 
with patches of wiry grass, which afford by the fearful storm which rages m their 
food to immense herds of deer and ante- elevated valleys. About the year 1390 ■ 
lope. The yak feeds in summer on the creed of Buddha underwent a revival ; 
pastures 17,000 feet above the sea, but its spirit was antithetic to the Re- 
„ descending to the valleys on formation. Lamaism slowly took shape, 

nmotbi ^Vinter’s approach. Tliis link its cardinal doctrines being the occurrence 

sheep of infant incarnations of Buddha, and the 
“ ‘ * lias been domesticated, and .superior efficacy of elaborate ceremony 

carries jiacks over the highest ])asses at as distinguished from good deeds. This 
the rate of twenty miles a day. Its long, belief favoured the growth of a hierarchy 
silky wool is the raw material of Tibetan in the strictest sense. At its apex are 
clothing and a staple article of transport, two avatar Popes, in the person of the 
The mineral wealth of this .s'ecluded Dalai-Lama, whose abode is Lhasa, and 
country defies calculation. Gold is pro- the Tashi-Lama, ruling at Shigat.se. 
bably more abundant than in any other Below them are orders closely resembling 
region. Despite excessive royalties it is the cardinals and bishops of the West, 
extracted at Tliok Tailing, in Western Nearly every family dedicates at least 
Tiliet, and the lake region, 16,300 feet one of its members to the priesthood, 
above .sea-level. The mines, if the word Two-thirds of the 30,000 inhabitants of 
a|>plies to mere surface scratchings, have, Lhasa are monks ; and the clusters of 
from time immemorial, yielded vast solid, white-fronted houses which are 
wealth to the Peking treasury. Gold is scattered over Bod3ml and the eastern 
even more plentiful in the northern valleys are invariably dominated by 
mountains ; and in the highlands east- . _ . monasteries. The clergj^, as a 

wards it is found in the shape of small dissolute, avaricious, 

nuggets under twenty feet of gravel, pfjnmnnj and tyrannical; but their 
.Silver, copper, lead, and mercury mines behests are blindly obeyed by 

are worked there in a primitive fashion. the people. Libraries are found in every 
Tiliet is inhabited by a Mongolian race monastery. The Tibetan language is los- 
numbering about 6,000,000, but the popu- ing its monosyllabic Character. It has 
lation is confined to the great southern an ancient literature, consisting mainly of 
valley and the eastern mountain .system, translations from the Sansent Tantras. , 
The Tibetans are clumsily built, but These text-books reflect the degradation ‘ 
])os.se.s.s great ])hysical strength. They which Hinduism has suffered by the rise 
are light-hearted folk, passionately fond of sects w'hich worship the Female Principle 
of dancing and childi.sh games. Their as a means of gaining transcendental power, 
bravery was proved during two invasions Government is on a theocratic basis, 
from British India, but priestly desixitism public policy being shaped by oracular 
has robbed them of initiative and im- utterances interpreted by the priesthood, 
planted many slavish vices in their There is a secular arm, in the person of the 
character. Both .sexes are clad in a Desi Gyalpo, who acts as regent during 
flowing robe with a high collar, and long the Dalai-Lmma's minority. Executive 
lioots with cloth tops. Violet is the power is wielded by a Nomokan, “ King 
Tibetma colour affected by males, while of I.aw.” selected by infant incarnation 
MoraU aad distinguishes females, who from the chief of the four great monas- 
Manners of Coloured teries. Like the Lama Popes, these great 

stuff attached to their backs functionaries are believed to avatars of 
covered with quaint silver ornaments. Buddha. The King of Law is assisted by 
The men are expert blacksmiths, and a council of five. inferior Lamas, who are 
liave the instinct for art which Is the in charge of judicial, revenue, provincial, 
mark of Mongolian races. Polyandry is foreign, and religious departments. Tibet 
the rule where land is scarce ; elsewWe is divided into four provinces — ^Nari, U, 
ixilygamy prevails among the wealthier Tsang, and Khem, each lar^r than an 
cla.s.scs. Morals have no existence, average European state, which are ad- 
Rcligion has proved a determining ministered by KaUons, or governors. Hie 
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mountains eastward are occupied by four 
principalities, more or less controlled by 
China. 

Tibet was conquered during the war of 
Chinese expansion which characterised the 
eighteenth century. This feat, which was 
consummated between 1720 and 1725, 
throws Alexander's and Napoleon's most 
daring exploits into the shade. It involved 
a march of 2,000 miles from military bases 
over eleven passes,each considerably higher 
tlian Mont Blanc. In 1749 ^ Tibetan 
rebellion was stifled in blood ; and in 
1793 the warlike Nepalese, whose fast- 
nesses lie south of the Himalayas, were 
brought to heel by a Chinese army. 
Celestial prestige in Asia was temporarily 
impaired by the issue of the war with 
Japan in 1904; but it remained unques- 
tioned in Tibet till the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911-1912. Previous to the revolution 
at Peking the paramount power was 
represented at Lhasa by two Ambans, 
who controlled foreign and commercial 
relations, and were believed to exercise 
an occult influence on the selection of 
Lamas. The military garrison was re- 
stricted to 4,500 men, but an Imperial 
rescript of July, 1907, directed the reor- 
ganisation of the Tibetan army by an 
addition of 3,600 Chinese troops, drawn 
from the province of Szechuen, and 2,400 
native levies. A special coinage was also 
ordained. In 1910 the Dalai Lama fled 
from Tibet and sought refuge in India, on 
the ground that his power and security 
were threatened by the Chinese. But the 
Chinese revolution brought a mutiny of 
the garrison at Lhasa, and the abdica- 
tion of the Ambans. The Tibetans rose 
against the Chinese, the Dalai Lama re- 


turned to Lhasa, the Chinese garrison was 
allowed to retire, and by March, 1913, 
every Chinese official had left Tibet. 

A new commercial agreement between 
Great Britain and Tibet, signed in April, 
Z90S, and confirmed for ten years, esta- 
blished the maintenance of telegraphs and 
posts, and ensured the rights of British 
subjects. But the Chinese had many 
reasons for excluding foreign traders. Tea, 
which is the staple article oi diet, is 
brought by caravan from distant Szechuen, 
in the shape of bricks composed of refuse 
leaf and stalks consolidated with rice water. 
Chinese producers have good reason to 
dread the competition of the Indian leaf, 
and not less the possibility that the gold 
regions may be invaded by European 
prospectors. The volume of commerce 
passing through the Chinese trade centres 
at Sining Fu and Ta Chien Lu is esti- 
mated at several millions sterling. The 
value of Tibetan trade with India has 
never exceeded £290,000. Exports consist 
of wool, yaks’ tails, animal musk, borax, 
and gold ; and the imports of amber, 
coral, turquoise, pearls, tobacco, and 
opium. 

If the key of Tibet must still be sought 
at Peking, its door stands at the threshold 
of our north-eastern frontiers. It has 
often been remarked that if Great Britain 
were in Russia’s place she would long since 
have forced her way to warm-water ports 
essential to her legitimate expansion. 
None the less it is true that, if conditions 
were reversed, a handful of irreclaimable 
savages would not be suffered to block 
the approaches to a country possessing 
mineral wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 


END OF VOLUME IV. 



